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PREFACE. 


In order to make Nelson’s Encyclopaedia a complete 
work of reference, the addition of an English Dictionary 
seemed desirable, as in the course of ordinary reading many 
words of more or less difficulty are met with the explana- 
tion of which naturally takes the form of a dictionary 
definition rather than of an encyclopaedia article. In the 
preceding volumes of this work adequate attention has 
been given to technical and scientific terms in the various 
departments of knowledge. The present volume is thus 
freed from the necessity of dealing fully with such terms, 
while the requirements of the ordinary intelligent reader 
have been considered and provided for as completely as 
the necessary limits of space permit. 

The definitions and meanings, wherever possible, are given 
in such a form as not only to explain what the word 
means, but also, especially in the case of composite words, 
to indicate how the root meaning enters into the full 
definition. 

Paragraph grouping of words from the same root has 
been adopted, both for the sake of economizing space and 
of avoiding needless repetition, and also in order to show 
more clearly the etymological relationships of the words. 

As to pronunciation, all words of more than one syllable 
have the accentuation marked ; respelling has been adopted 
only where necessary, and all unusual phonetic marks 
have been avoided. 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 

Every vovjcI is to be regarded as short unless marked 
long , or followed , next letter but one , by a silent e, 
and every accented vowel is long unless marked short. 


aw, au 

sound 

as a in law, fall. 

a 

sounds as a in far. 

a or a' 

„ 

as a in fate. 

a or ft 


as a in fat. 

6 or e' * 

M 

as e in ieet. 

e or 8 

H 

as e in met. 

1 (y) or i' (y') m 

as i in fine. 

i (y) or i (y) 

M 

as i in f m. 

o or o' 

11 

as o in note. 

o or 5 

1. 

as o in not. 

u or u' 

11 

as u in time. 

u or ti 

?» 

as u in rub. 

ai, ay 

sound 

as a. 

ea 

sounds 

as 5. 

oo 

H 

as oo in look. 

oa 

M 

as 6. 

ow, ou 

sound 

as ou in bownd. 


C is pronounced like k before a, o, and u, and 
like s before e and i. 

G- when pronounced like j is so marked in a re* 
spelling. 

zh sounds as z in azure. 

ar when followed by any consonant except r is ar, 
unless when preceded by w. 

* Except (e') when the last syllable of a word is accented 
and ends in a silent e. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 


Arab Arabic. 

A.S. .. . Anglo-Saxon. 

Braz Brazi 1 i an . 

C. Celtic. 

Dan Danish. 

Du Dutch. 

E* English. 

Fr French. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Ger German. 

Gk Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Hind Hindoo. 

Hun Hungarian . 

hid Indian. 

Ir Irish. 

Ital Italian. 

L Latin. 

M alay Malayan. 

Mcx Mexican. 

Mid. E. Middle English. 

OldE. Old English. 

Old Fr Old French. 

Pens' Persian. 

Port Portuguese. 

Sans Sanskrit. 

Scand Scandinavian . 

Set dv S cla vonian . 

Scot Scottish. 

Span Spanish. 

Sioed Swedish. 

Turk Turkish. 


adj 

..adjective. 

adv 

..adverb. 

comp 

. . .compare. 

comp. deg . , 

. . .comparative degree. 

con j 

..conjunction. 

contr 

..contraction. 

dec/ 

...degree. 

dim 

...diminutive. 

esp 

...especially. 

Ct\! 

...etymology. 

fern 

...feminine. 

freq 

...frequentative. 

gram 

...grammar. 

irnper 

...imperative. 

inter J 

...interjection. 

masc 

...masculine. 

math 

...mathematics. 

a 

...noun. 

neut 

...neuter. 

opp 

....opposed. 

P 

....past. 

par(s) 

....participle(s). 

perf. 

....perfect. 

Pi 

....plural. 

poss 

....possessive. 

pref. 

....prefix. 

prep 

....preposition. 

pron 

pronoun. 

rel 

....relative. 

sing 


sup. deg. .. 

....superlative degree. 

? 

....doubtful. 


* E is used for words of English origin whose equivalent forms are not found in 
Anglo-Saxon. 




ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A 


A or An [A.S.], the indefinite article. 

Aback', adv. [A.S.], on the hack ; back- 
ward ; by surpriso. 

Abaft', adv. and prep. [E. a, on ; by, 
beside ; and root of Afuer], on, to, or 
at the back part (of a ship). 

Aban'don, V. [Fr. abandonner], to give 
up; to desert. — adj., Aban'doned, 
given up; very wicked. 

Abase', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and root 
of Base], to bring or put down. 

Abash', v. [Fr.], to make ashamed. 

Abate', V. [Fr., from L. ab, from; and 
bat&re or batutfre ,to beat], to beat down ; 
to fall off. — to., Abate'ment, the 
amount by which a thing is made less. 

Ab'bess, n. [fern, of Abbot], the head 
of a nunnery. 

Ab'bey, n. [Fr. ahbaye], a religious 
house in which monks or nuns live. 

Ab'bOt, n. [L. abbas], the head of an abbey. 

Abbre'viate, v. [L. abbreviaius : ah, 
from ; and brevis, short], to make 
short ; to cut off a part ; to cut out 
parts ; abridge. — n.. Abbreviation. 

Ab'dicate, v. [L. ab, from ; and dicare, 
to declare], to give up one’s right or 
claim (to) ; to lay down power ; to 
resign an office. — n., Abdication. 

Abdo'men, n. [L. abdomen], the lower 
part of the belly. 

Abduct', v. [L. ab, from ; and ductfre, 
to lead], to take away by force.— n., 
Abduction, a taking away by force. 

Abed', adv. [E, a, on or in ; and Bed], in 
bed. 


Aberration (ab-er-ra'shun), n. [L. ab, 
from ; and errare, to wander], a 
wandering from the right path. 

Abet', v. [Fr. cl, to ; and beter, to bait. 
See Bait], to urge on ; to help by 
standing beside. Pars. Abetting 1 , 
abetted.— n.. Abetter or Abettor. 

Abey'ance (a-ba'ans), n. [Fr. d, to ; 
and bayer, to gape], a state of waiting 
or doing nothing. 

Abhor', v. [L. ab, from ; and horrere, 
to shrink], to draw back from with 
great fear ; to hate greatly. Pars. 
Abhorring, abhorred.— Abhor- 
rence, a drawing back in fear ; disgust. 

Abide', V. [A.S.], to wait ; to remain 
firm ; to dwell ; to bear with. Past 
tense and par. Abode. 

Ab'ject, adj. [L. ab, from ; and jactrc, 
to throw], cast off or away; in a low 
state ; mean. — ns. , Abjection and Ab- 
jectness, meanness; servility. 

Abjure' (ab-joor'), v. [L. ab, from; and 
jurare, to swear], to swear to have 
nothing to do with ; to give up on 
oath ; to deny solemnly.— - to., Abjura- 
tion, denial on oath. 

Ab'lative (-tiv), n. [L. ab, from; and 
latus, taken], the name of a case in 
Latin grammar. 

Ablaze', adj. [E. a, on ; and Blaze], on 
fire ; in a blaze. 

A'ble, adj. [L. kahilis, active], having 
power of body or mind ; having means 
to do a thing. — Abil'ity, power. 

Ablution ( ab-lu r shun ), n. [L. ablutio, a 



Abnegate 10 

washing away : ab, from ; and lu4re, 
to wash], a washing away ; cleansing. 

Ab'negate, v. [L, ab, away ; and negare , 
to deny], to deny ; to give up one’s 
hold of.— n., Abnega'tion, denial. 

Abnor'mal, adj. [L. ab, from ; and 
Normal], not according to rule or 
plan ; irregular. 

Aboard', adv. and prep. [E. a, on ; and 
Board], on board ; in or on a ship. 

Abode', n. [A.S.], a dwelling-place. 
Par. see Abide. 

Abol'ish, v. [Fr., from L. ab, away ; 
and oUrc, to grow], to do away with ; 
to end. — n., Aboli tion (ab-o-liah'un), 
act of doing away with. 

Abominate, v. [L. ahominari, to turn 
from a bad omen], to turn away from 
the omen, as being bad ; to hate 
strongly; to dislike greatly.— adj. 
Abominable, not good or desirable 
to be seen; hateful; loathsome. — n., 

A b o m i n a't ion (d-bom-i-na' shuv), 
very great dislike; a thing greatly 
disliked. 

Aboriginal (ab-o-rij'ln-al), adj . [L. ab, 
and Original], from the beginning ; 
belonging to the earliest inhabitants. 

— m., Aborig'ines ( ab-o-rij'in-ez ). 

Abor'tion, n. [L. ab, away ; and ortv. s, 
oriri , to rise], a birth before the proper 
time; a failure.— ad?., Abor'tive, 
pertaining to abortion ; fruitless. 

Abound', V. [Fr., from L. abundarc, to 
overflow : ab, from ; and unda, a 
wave], to flow out in waves ; to be 
full ; to have much.— n., Abun'dance, 
a great quantity ; enough for all 
purposes. — adj., Abun'dant, over- 
flowing ; plentiful. 

AbOUt', prep. [A.S.], around; near to; 
concerning ; engaged in ; on the point 
of ; — adv., around ; nearly. 

Above' (d-buv'), prep. [A.S.], on the top 
of ; higher, more, or better than ; be- 
yond ;—adv., overhead ; in a higher 
place ; in a former page ; previously. 

Abreast', adv. [E.], side by side. 

Abridge' {d-brif), v. [Fr., from L. 
abbreviare, to shorten], to cut short ; 
to leave out a part. Pars. Abridg- 
ing, abridged.— n., Abridg'ment, 
a cutting down in size ; a summary. 


Abfttraot 

Abroad' ( d-brawd r ), adv. [E.], in a 
broad or open place ; out of doors ; 
away from home ; in a far country. 

Ab'rogate, V. [L. abrogare, to repeal a 
law], to do away with ; to make of no 
more force.— n., Abrogation. 

Abrupt', adj. [L. ab, from ; and ruptus, 
rumpire , to break], broken off ; cut 
short ; coming to a sudden end.— n., 
Abruptness, suddenness ; steepness. 

Ab'scess (al/ses), n. [L. abs, away ; and 
census, ceddre, to go], a coming away of 
diseased blood ; a painful sore. 

Abscond', V. [L. abs, away ; and con- 
c Ure , to hide], to hide oneself ; to run 
away ; to escape a legal action. 

Ab'sence, n. [Fr., from L. absentia, a 
being away], a being away ; want of 
attention.— adj., Ab'sent [L. abacus], 
not present ; inattentive.— v.. Absent', 
to keep (oneself) away.— n., Absentee'. 

Absolve', v. [L. ab, from ; and solvere], 
to set free ; to deolare not guilty. 

Ab'solute, adj. [L. absolutus: ab, from ; 
and solvfire, to loosen], free from 
everything else ; having no limits ; 
unmixed ; standing by its own 
strength ; certain.— adv., Absolutely, 
completely; wholly. — n., Absolu- 
tion, a setting free from guilt or pun- 
ishment. 

Absorb', v. [L. ab, away ; and sorbere, 
to suck], to suck or drink in ; to use 
up; to take up one’B attention. — adj., 
Absorb'ent.— n., Absorp'tion, act 
of sucking up ; occupation of mind. 

Abstain', V. [Fr., from L. abs, from; 
and tenerc, to keep], to keep oneself 
from; to avoid doing a thing.— w., 
Ab'stinence, avoiding the use of 
alcoholic drink ; fasting ; self-denial. 

Abste'mious, adj. [L. abs, from ; and 
teniet/um , strong drink], keeping from 
strong drink ; sparing in food and drink. 

Abstract', V. [L. abs , from ; and tr actus, 
traMre , to draw], to draw away ; to 
separate ; to take what is not one’s 
own ; to put in fewer words. — adj., 
Ab'stract, drawn away from every- 
thing else ; existing only in the mind ; 
— n., a short account of anything; a 
summary.— adj., Abstract 'ed, taken 
away ; lost in thought. — n., Abstrac- 
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tion, a taking away or separating ; 
that which is separated ; something 
existing only in thought ; deep thought. 

Abstruse' ( ab-stroos '), adj. [L. abs, 
from ; and trudgrc, to thrust], out of 
the way ; difficult to understand. 

Absurd', adj. [L. ah, from ; and surdus, 
deaf], contrary to reason. — n. t 
Absurdity. 

Abun'dance, Abun'dant. See 
Abound. 

Abuse' (d-buz'), v. [L. ah, away; and 
usus, uti , to use], to use in a wrong 
way ; to hurt by ill language. 

Abuse' (d-biis'), n., wrong use ; ill 
uuAge.—adj., Abfls'ive. 

Abut', v. [Fr. d , to ; and bout, an end], 
to end at ; to be close upon ; to border 
on. Pars. Abutting, abutted.— n., 
Abut'ment, the building on which the 
arch of a bridge rests. 

Abyss', 7i. [Gk. a, without ; and byssos, 
a bottom], a bottomless pit ; chasm. 

Acad'emy, n. [Fr. , from Gk. Akademeia, 
the place where Plato taught], a school 
of arts or sciences. — adj*. , Academ'ic 
and Academ'ical, theoretical; un- 
practical. 

Accede' (ac-c?d/), V. [L. ad, to ; and 
cedgre], to give in to ; to agree to. 

Accel'erate, v. [L. ad, to ; and celer, 
swift], to cause to go faster ; to hasten. 
— n., Acceleration (ac-cd-er-a' shun), 
quicker motion. 

Ac'cent, n. [L. accentus: ad, to; and 
eangre, to sing], the stronger tone of 
voice given to a particular syllable 
or note of music ; a mark put on an 
accented syllable ; manner of speaking. 

Accent', v., to mark the right tone ; to 
put the stress on the right place. 

Accent 'date, v., to mark with proper 
accents.— n., Accentda'tlon. 

Accept', v. [ti. acceptare, to receive : 
ad, to ; capere, to take], to take when 
offered ; to agree to ; to promise to 
pay. — adj., Acceptable, that can be 
accepted or received ; causing pleasure. 
— ns. , Acoept'ance, a favourable recep- 
tion ; an agreeing to terms ; a written 
promise to pay ; Acccpt&'tion, satis- 
faction ; the generally received mean- 
ing of a word. 


Ac'cess, n. [L. accessus, a way to : ad, 
to ; and cedgre, to go], means of getting 
to ; right to go to. — adj., Accessary 
or Acces'sory, additional; — n., 
something added ; a helper in a crime. 
— adj., Acces'sible, easily got at.— 
ti., Accession, a going or coming 
to ; an addition ; a coming into posses- 
sion of. 

Ac'cidence, n. [Accidents], the changes 
which take place on words in grammar ; 
the part of grammar that has to do 
witii changes of terminations. 

Ac'cident, n. [L. accidms, happening : 
ad, to ; and cadgrc, to fall], that which 
falls or happens ; something unexpect- 
ed ; a mishap. — adj., Accident's! 

Acclaim', v. [L. ad, to ; and clamare, 
to shout], to applaud. — n., and Ac- 
clama'tion, a shout of joy or wel- 
come ; a shout in praise of some one. 

Accli'matize (ac-cli'ma-tlz), v. [L. ad, 
to; and Climate], to accustom to a 
new climate ; to make at home. 

Accliv'ity, n. [L. ad; and divus, a 
slope], a slope upwards. 

Accom'modate, V. [L. accotwmodare : 
ad, to; and commddus, fit], to make 
fit or suitable for ; to do one a favour 
or good turn ; to make room for ; to 
supply with something.— n., Accom- 
moda'tion, a making fit or suitable ; 
that which supplies a want ; a loan of 
money. 

Accom'pany (tt c-cum'pa-ny), V. [Fr., 
from L. ad, to ; and root of Com- 
pany], to go with ; to attend upon ; 
to play while another sings. Pars. 
Accompanying-, accompanied. — 
ns., Accom'paniment, that which 
goes along with ; music by an instru- 
ment going along with the voice; 
Accom'panist, one who accompanies. 

Accom'plice ( ae-cum'plis ), n. [Fr. , from 
L. ad, to; and complex , a sharer], a 
sharer in a crime. 

Accom'plish ( ae-cun/pUsh ), v. [Fr., 
from L. ad, to ; and compUre, to fill 
up], to bring to pass ; to complete.— 
adj., Accomplished, knowing much, 
and able to use it; complete. — n ., 
Accomplishment, something fin- 
ished ; skill to act. 
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Accord', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
cor, the heart], to agree ; to grant. — 
n., also Accord'ance, agreement. 

According, par. and adj., agreeing 
with ; — (to), prep., in agreement with ; 
as done or stated b y.—adv., Accord- 
ingly, in agreement with. 

Accordion, n., a musical instrument 
with keys and bellows. 

ACCOSt', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
costa, the side], to speak to ; to address. 

Account', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
computare, to reckon], to add or reckon 
up; to judge; to give a reason;— w., 
a statement of money, of goods sold, 
or of something done ; information or 
explanation ; sake. — adj. , Account- 
able, that can be made to give an ac- 
count ; responsible. — n., Account'ant. 

Accou'tre (ac-coo'ter), v. [Fr.], to put on 
a dress, especially on a soldier; to 
provide with arms.— n., Accoutre- 
ments. 

Accredit, v. [Lat. ad, to, and root of 
Credit], to give credit to ; to recom- 
mend a person to another. 

Accre'tion ( ac-cre'shun ), n. [L. ad, to ; 
and cretum , cresc&re , to grow], act of 
increasing by growth ; addition. 

Accrue' (ac-croo'), v. [Fr. ticcru, in- 
creased : from L. ad, to ; and cresc&re, 
to grow], to grow or increase ; to come 
to in addition ; to arise out of. 

Accumulate, v. [L. ad, to ; and cumu- 
late, to heap], to gather in a heap ; to 
grow great in amount. — n. .Accumula- 
tion.— adj., Accttm'Glative. 

Ac'ctlrate, adj. [L. ad, to ; and curare , 
to see to], done with care ; taking 
care; correct.— n., Ac'ctlracy, care- 
fulness ; freedom from error. 

Accurs'ed, adj. [A.S. a = much; and 
Curse], under a curse; deserving to 
be cursed ; wicked. 

Acctls'ative, n., the case of the direct 
object ; objective in Latin. 

Accuse', v. [L. accusarc, to blame], to 
bring a charge against one ; to blame. 

~ns., Accds'er, Accdsa'tion. 

AcCUS'tOm, v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
consuetudo, custom], to make one know 
well by constant use ; to exercise.— adj., 
Accus'tomed, familiar through use. 


Ace (as), n. [Fr., from L, as, a single 
one ; Gk. heis, one], a single spot ; the 
card with one spot on it. 

Acerbity, n. [L. acerbus, sour], sour- 
ness ; sharpness of taste. 

Acetic, adj. [L. acetum, vinegar], like 
vinegar ; sour. 

Ache (dk), n. [A.S. me], a severe or long 
continued pain v., to be in pain. 

Achieve' (d-chev r ), V. [Fr. achever : from 
L. ad caput, to a head], to bring to a 
head ; to succeed in doing. — n . , 
Achievement, performance of an 
action ; the action performed ; success ; 
a memorial shield. 

Add ( as'ul ), adj. [L. ac ulus, sour], 
sharp to the taste ; sour ; biting ; — 
■a., a sour or biting substance (in 
chemistry). — n.. Acidity (a-sid'i-ty). 

Acknowledge (ak-noVej), v. [E. a, on ; 
and Knowledge], to own that one 
knows; to admit to be true ; confess. — 
n.. Acknowledgment, admission 
that a thing is true or lias been re- 
received ; something given in return 
for a favour. 

Ac'me, n. [Gk. akme, edge], the highest 
point ; crisis. 

A'corn, n. [A.S. eccern, field fruit: 
iveer, a field], the seed of the oak. 

Acous'tic (di-coos'tic or -cons'-), adj. 
[Gk. akouein , to hear], pertaining to 
hearing.— n. pi., AcOUS'ticS, the 
science of sound. 

Acquaint' (ac-kivdnt'), v. [Fr.,fromL. 
ad, to; and cognitus, coynoscdre, to 
know], to give information to.— n., 
Acquaint'ance, knowledge of persons 
or of things ; a person known. 

Acquiesce' ( ac-kwl-es ), V. [L. ad, to; 
and quiet s, rest], to rest satisfied ; to 
agree to; to comply with.— n., Ac- 
quies'cence (ac-kwl-es' ms), a giving 
in to one ; silent assent ; agreement.— 
adj., Acquies'ceut. 

Acquire' ( ac-kwlr '), v. [L. acquir&re : 
ad, to ; and qucer&re, to seek], to get by 
seeking or working ; to get as one’s 
own.- n., Acquire'ment, something 
got or learned by effort. 

Acquisl'tion (ac -kwiz-ish'un), n. [L. 
acquisitio, a getting], act of getting ; 
that which is gained. 



Acquit IS 

Acquit' ( acdcwit 0, v. [Fr., from L. ad, 
to ; and quiet-are , to set free : quies , 
rest], to free from blame. Pars. 
Acquitting, acquitted. — n., Ac- 
quit'tal, a setting free from a charge. 

A'cre ( a'ker ), n. [A.S. aster, a field], a 
field ; a measure of land of 4,840 square 
yards.-— n., A'creage ( a'ker-dj ), the 
number of acres in a field or an estate. 

Ac'rimony, n. [L. acrimonia : acer, 
sharp], bitterness of feeling, manner, 
or language, —adj., Acrimo'nious, 
harsh in feeling, etc. 

Ac'robat, n. [Gk. akron , a point or 
height; and batos: bainein , to go], a 
rope-dancer ; a tumbler. 

Acrop'olis, n. [Gk. akros, high ; and 
polis, a city], the upper part of a Greek 
city; a fortress within a city. 

Across', adv. and prep., from side to 
side (of) ; to the other side (of). 

Acros'tic, n. [Gk. akros, at the top or 
point ; and stichos, a line], a poem 
the first letters of whose lines form a 
word or a sentence. 

Act, n. [L. actum, a deed], something 
done ; a law ; part of a play v., to do ; 
to use power ; to play in a theatre. — 
n., Ac'tion ( ac/shun ), a doing or 
moving ; a battle ; a lawsuit ; manner 
of moving; conduct. — adjs., Action- 
able, liable to be brought into court ; 
Ac'tive (-tiv), having the power of 
acting; fondof acting.— ns., Activity, 
power of acting ; quickness ; energy ; 
Ac'tor, one who acts ; a player in a 
theatre. Fem Ac'tress. 

Ac'tiial, adj. , really acting; existing; 
not past and gone. — adv., Ac'ttially. 

Ac'tflary, n., a clerk; one who calcu- 
lates insurance payments. 

Ac'tClate, v., to put into motion ; to 
influence. 

Acumen, w. [L. acumen : acus, a needle], 
sharpness ; quickness of seeing or 
understanding ; penetration ; insight. 

Acute', adj. [L. acutus], sharp-pointed ; 
shrill ; quick in understanding ; severe, 
as a disease. — n., Acute'ness, sharp- 
ness ; quickness of insight ; sharpness 
of sound. 

Ad'age (ad'aj) n. [Fr., from L. adagium , 
a proverb], an old saying ; a proverb. 


Adhibit 

AdS/gio (a-dd'jo or -dd'), adv. [It.], 
slowly ; — n., a slow movement. 

Ad'amant, n. [Fr., from Gk. adamas, a 
hard stone] ; something so hard as to 
be broken with great difficulty. — adj., 
Adaman'tine, like adamant; very 
hard to break. 

Adapt', v. [L. ad, to ; and aptus, fit], to 
fit one thing to another ; to make fit. 
—adj.. Adaptable.— ns.. Adapta- 
bility, Adaptation. 

Add, v. [L. adddre ], to put to ; sum up ; 
make larger. — n., Addition (ad-dish' - 
un), the process of adding ; the thing 
that is added. — adj., Additional. 

Adden'dum, n., something to be added ; 
an appendix. 

Ad'der, n. [A.S.], a poisonous serpent. 

Addict', v. [L. ad, to ; and dictus , 
diedre, to declare], to give oneself up 
to.— adj., Addict 'ed. 

Ad'dle and Ad'dled, adjs. [A.S. adela, 
mud], diseased; barren ; — v., to make 
rotten. 

Address', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
root of Dress], to send a thing by 
writing a person’s name on it ; to direct 
speech to; to apply (oneself to);— n., 
name on a letter, etc. ; a spoken or 
written speech ; smartness of manner. 

Adduce', V. [L. ad, to ; and duc&re, to 
lead], to bring forward ; to read out or 
make use of the words of another. 

Ad'ept or Adept', adj. [L. adeptus, 
having reached], well skilled ; — n., one 
who is well skilled. 

Ad equate, adj. [L. ad, to; and ccquus, 
equal], equal to ; able to fit or match 
with ; up to the mark.— ns., Ad'equ&cy 
and Ad'equateness. 

Adhere', v. [L. ad, to ; and hcerere, to 
stick], to stick to ; to remain fixed. 
Pars. Adhering, adhered.—??,., Ad- 
her'ence, state of sticking to ; a hold- 
ing firmly on.— adj., AdhSr'ent, stick- 
ing to ; — n., a follower. 

Adhe'sion ( ad-he'zhun ), ?i. [L. adheesio, a 
clinging to], act of sticking to ; strong 
attachment ; assent.— adj., Adhe'sive, 
that easily adheres ; made to stick. 

Adhibit, v. [L. ad; and habere, to have], 
to apply; to affix; to use. — n., Ad- 
hibi'tion. 
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Adieu' (a- du'X adv. [Fr., from L. ad 
Deum , to God], farewell ; good-bye ; 
— n., a bidding one farewell. 

Adipose, adj. [L. adeps, fat], contain- 
ing fat ; fatty. 

Adja'cent, adj. [L. ad, to ; and jacens, 
jacere, to lie], lying near to. 

Ad'jective, n. [L. adjectus, adjicgre, to 
add to), a word joined to a noun to ex- 
press quality, etc.— adj., Adjecti'val. 

Adjoin', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
junggrc, to join], to lie side by side 
with ; to be next to. — adj. , Adjoining'. 

Adjourn' (ad-jurn), v. [Fr. ajourner : 
from L. ad, to ; and diurnvs, daily], to 
put off to another day ; to leave off for 
a time. —w., Adj ourn'ment, a putting 
off to another day ; postponement. 

Adjudge' ( ad-jnj '), v. [Fr. adjuger : 
from L. ad, to ; and judicare , to 
judge], to decide ; to give an award. 

Adju'dicate, v. [L. adjudicatus]. See 
Adjudge.— ns., Adjudication, the 
decision given by a judge ; Adju'di- 
C&tor, an arbitrator ; an umpire. 

Ad'junct, adj. [Lat. ad, to ; and junctus, 
joined], joined or added to n., that 
which is joined or added ; an associate. 

Adjure' (ad-joor'), v. [L. ad, to ; and 
jurare, to swear], to charge a person on 
oath to speak truth.— »., Adjuration, 
aot of adjuring ; the form of oath. 

Adjust', v. [L. ad, to ; and just, us, right], 
to put right or in order ; to arrange.— 
n. , Adjustment, act of putting right. 

Ad'Jutant, n. [L. ad, to ; and juvare , 
to help], an assistant to a command- 
ing officer ; a large bird like a crane. 

Administer, v. [L. ad, to ; and Minis- 
ter], to act as a minister ; put laws in 
force; to give out or distribute. — ns., 
Administration, a carrying on of 
business; a putting of laws in force ; 
the ministers who manage the govern- 
ment ; Administrator, one who 
manages; a person in charge of an 
estate left without a will. 

Admire', v. [L. ad, to ; and vnira/ri, to 
gaze], to look at with wonder and 
delight ; to think highly oi.—adj., 
Ad'mirable n., Admiration. 

Ad'miral, n. [Fr., from Arab.], the com- 
mander of a fleet ; the admiral’s Bhip. 


— n., Ad'miralty, the department of 
government in charge of the navy. 

Admit', v. [L. ad, to; and mittkrc, to 
send], to let in ; to allow ; to own the 
truth of. Pars. Admitting, admit- 
ted.— adj., Admissible, that may be 
admitted or allowed.— ns. , Admis'slon 
(ad-wish' un), leave to enter ; confes- 
sion ; Admittance, right of entering. 

Admix' ture, n. [L. ad, to ; and mixtura, 
a mixture], something added as a 
mixture. 

Admonish, v. [Fr., from L. admonero, 
to warn], to give warning to ; to find 
fault with quietly. — n., Admonition, 
a quiet warning. — adj., Admonitory, 
giving warning ; reproving. 

Ado' (d-doo'), n. [E. a, for to ; and Do], 
trouble; stir; noise. 

Adoles'cence, n. [L. adolescentia, time 
of youth], a growing up to manhood ; 
the time between childhood and man- 
hood. — adj. and n., Adoles'cent. 

Adopt', v. FL. ad, to ; and optare, to 
wish], to take as one’s own ; to receive 
into one’s family. — n„ Adop'tion, act 
of adopting ; state of being adopted. 

Adore', v. [L. ad, to; and orare, to 
pray], to pray to ; to worship ; to love 
and honour. — adj., Addr'able, worthy 
of being adored. — n., Adoration, 
worship ; love and honour. 

Adorn', v. [L. ad, to ; and ornare, to 
deck], to put on proper clothing ; to 
make beautiful ; to set off. — n., Adorn- 
ment. 

Adrift', adj. [A.S. a, on, and Drift], 
driven by wind or stream ; floating 
without aim. 

Adroit', adj. [Fr. d, to; and droit, 
right: L. directus], going straight to 
the mark ; clever ; dexterous. 

Adula'tion (ad-u-la'shun), n. [L. adula- 
tio, flattery], too great praise ; flattery 
of a low kind.— adj., Ad'tllatory. 

Adult', adj. [Fr., from L. adultus, 
grown up], grown up; no longer a 
child ; — n., a grown-up person. 

Adul'terate, v. [L. adulterare , to cor- 
rupt], to mix ; to make impure. — n., 
Adulteration, a mixing; state of 
being mixed. 

Adulterer, «., a man who uses another 
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man’s wife as his own. Fein. Adul- 
teress.— adj., Adulterous, guilty 
of adultery.— Adul'tery, a breach 
of the marriage vow. 

Advance', v. [Fr. avancer : from L. ah, 
from ; and ante, before], to put or go 
forward ; to push higher up ; to grow 
better ; to give on credit ; — n., a going 
forward ; a rise in price ; a giving 
beforehand.— n., Advance'ment, 
motion forward or upward ; a giving 
of money beforehand. 

Advantage (ad-van tdj), n. [Fr. avan- 
tage ], that which helps one to gain 
anything more easily ; a better chance ; 
gain or profit ; — v., to make better ; to 
benefit. — adj., Advantageous (ad- 
van-ta'jus), being of advantage. 

Ad'vent, %. [L. ad, to ; and venire , to 
come], a coming to; the coming of 
Christ. — adj., Adventitious (ad-vcn- 
tish'us ), coming by chance ; accidental. 

Adven'ture, n. [L. adventurus, about 
to happen], an action whose result is 
doubtful ; a bold or risky action ; — r., 
to risk.— 7i., Advent/flrer, one who 
does bold or risky things ; one who 
schemes to rise in society. Fern. 
Advent 'dress. — adjs., Advent'dr- 
ous and Advent 'uresome. 

Ad'verb, n. [L. ad, to ; and verbum], a 
word added to a verb, etc., to modify 
its meaning.— adj., Adver'bial. 

Ad verse, adj . [Fr., from L. adversus, 
against], turned against ; opposed.— 
ns. , Ad'versary, one who is against 
an enemy; Adver'sity, unfortunate 
circumstances. 

Advert', V. [L. ad, to ; and vert£rc, to 
turn], to turn to ; to think and speak 
of. ns., Adver'tence and Adver- 
tency, a turning to ; a thinking and 
speaking of. 

Advertise' (-lz), v. [Fr., from L. ad, to- 
wards ; and verttre, to turn], to make 
well known by public statement ; to 
give notice.— ns., Advertisement 
(ad-ver'tiz-ment), a giving notice of ; 
a public statement giving information ; 
Advertis'er ( ad-ver-tiz'er ), one who 
advertises ; a newspaper containing 
advertisements. 

Advice', n. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
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visum, seeming (to be best) : videre, to 
see], something told to guide one ; 
careful thought expressed about any 
matter; information, —v., Advise' 
(ad-viz'), to give advice ; to guide to 
what is best to do ; to take or give 
counsel ; to make known to. — adj., 
Advls'able, right and proper to be 
done. — adv., Advls'edly. 

Ad'vocate, n. [L. ad, to ; and vocatus, 
vocare, to call], a person called to speak 
for another ; one who pleads any cause ; 
— v., to plead for ; to speak in favour 
of.—n., Ad'vocacy, a speaking for; a 
defence of. 

Advow'son, n. [Fr., from L. advocatio, 
a calling to], the right of presenting 
to a church living. 

Adze, n. [A.S.], a kind of axe, with a 
broad blade and a long handle. 

Au'gis (ejis), 'ii. [Gk. aigis, a (shield of) 
goatskin], a shield given by Jupiter to 
Minerva ; anything that protects. 

Al'neid ( e'ne-id ), n., a Latin poem by 
Virgil, of which /Eneas is the hero. 

.ffio'lian (c-v'li-an), adj. [L. Mblia, a 
country of Greoce], belonging to Eolia ; 
[L. FEdlus, god of the winds], acted on 
by the wind. 

A'erate, V. [L. from Gk. aer, air], to put 
air into ; to mix with carbonic acid. 

Aer'ial ( d-er'i-al ), adj., belonging to the 
air ; living in the air. 

A'erie (a're or e'ry), n. [Fr., from Ger. 
aar, an eagle], an eagle’s nest. 

A'eriform, adj., of tlie nature of air. 

A'erolite, n. [Gk. aer, air ; and lithos, 
a stone], a stone falling from the 
regions of the air. 

A'eronaut, n. [Gk. arr, air ; and nautes, 
a sailor], one who sails in the air. 

jEsthet'iC (es-thet'ic or es-) and Esthet- 
ical, adjs. [Gk. aisthetikos, aisthanes- 
thai, to perceive], relating to what one 
perceives by the senses ; pertaining to 
good taste or fine art ; elegant ; refined. 
— n. y Esthetics, the science of the 
beautiful, and how to express it. 

Affix', adv. [A.S.], far away. 

Af 'fable, adj. [Fr., from L. affdbUis, 
easily spoken to] ; kind to one who 
has a request to make ; accessible. 

Affair', n. [Fr. affaire : from L. ad, to ; 
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and facdre, to make], something done 
or to be done ; business of any kind ; 
pi, things of public or private interest. 

Affect', v. [L. affectare, to set oneself to : 
ad, to ; and facdre, to make], to act 
upon a person or thing ; to move the 
feelings ; to aim at ; to make an 
unreal show. — n., Affectation, a 
manner of speaking or acting not 
natural to one; false show.— adjs., 
Affect'ed, moved by feeling or argu- 
ment ; inclined towards ; full of 
affectation ; Affecting, able to move 
the feelings. — n., Affection, a feeling 
of love or kindness ; an attitude of 
mind ; a disease. — adj., Affectionate 
( af-fec shun-dt ), full of affection. 

Affl'ance, n. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
Low L. fidantia, a pledge : fiddre, to 
trust], a pledge given to ; a promise 
of marriage; trust;— v., to promise 
marriage to. 

Affidavit, n. [Low L. affidavit, he took 
an oath : ad, to ; and fieUre, to trust], 
a statement in writing made on oath. 

Affiliate, v. [L. ad, to ; and JUius, a 
son], to receive as a son ; to make a 
father own his son ; to admit as a 
member of a society. — n., Affllia'tion, 
act of receiving as a son, or as a mem- 
ber of a society ; an order of a court 
making a father own his child. 

Affinity, n. [Fr., from L. affinitas, con- 
nection by marriage], relationship by 
marriage ; attraction between persons 
or things. 

Affirm', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
firm are, to make strong], to make suro 
by words ; to say strongly ; to make 
a statement without an oath.— n.. 
Affirmation ( af-jir-ma'shun ), that 
which is declared ; a statement not on 
oath.— adj., Affirm'ative, declaring 
to be true ; declared to be true ;— n., 
something stated as true (opposed to 
negative). 

Affix', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and ./hews, 
figire, to fix], to fix to ; to add or join 
on ; to put at the end of.— a., Af'flx, a 
syllable added to a word. 

Affla'tUS, n. [L. af, for ad; and flare, to 
blow], inspiration. 

Afflict', v. [L. ad, to; and flidua, JUgf re, 
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to strike], to cast down ; to cause great 
pain or sorrow to. — n., Afflic'tion, 
great sorrow or its cause. 

Affluence, n. [Fr., from L. affiuentia : 
ad, to ; and flufrre, to flow], great 
supply; abundance.— ad\, Affluent, 
flowing into ; having great wealth ;— 
n., a river flowing into another. 

Afford', v. [A.S., from root of Forth], 
to bring out ; to be able to sell or 
give ; to bear the expense of ; to yield. 

Affray', V. [af, for Fr. <f, from L. ex, out 
of ; and Old Ger. fridu, peace], to de- 
prive of peace ; to alarm ; — n., a fight 
causing fear ; a disturbance. Pars. 
Affraying, affrayed, or afraid. 

Affright', v. [A.s. See Fright], to 
cause sudden fear to n., terror ; 
great fear. 

Affront' (af-fruvt'), v. [Fr., from L. ad 
frontem, face to face], to hurt one’s 
feelings openly; — n., marked dis- 
respect; insult. 

Afield', ado. [E.3, to or in the field. 

Afire', ado. [E.] f on fire. 

Aflame', adv. [E.], in flames ; on fire. 

Afloat', adj. and adv. [E. on float], rest- 
ing or moving on water; on board a 
ship. 

Afoot', adv. [E. ], on foot ; in action. 

Afore', adv. [A.S.], before ; in front of ; 
already. Used as a prefix. 

Afore'said, adj., already said or men- 
tioned. 

Afore'time, adv., in former times. 

Afraid', adj. and past par. Lsee Affiray], 
filled with fear ; alarmed. 

Afresh', adj. [E. a, on ; and Fresh], from 
the beginning again. 

Aft, adj. and a do. [A.S.], at the back 
part; near the stern of a ship. — adj. , 
After, near the stern ; later ; — 
ado., behind; next in order; — prep., 
behind ; in search of ; next in order 
to; according to. — adj., Aftermost, 
farthest back.— «... Afternoon, the 
time between mid-day and evening. — 
adv.. Afterward or -wards. 

Again' {d-gen'), adv., a second time ; 
once more ; moreover. 

Against' ( d-yenst '), prep. [A.S.], oppo- 
site to ; on the other side ; at enmity 
with ; in preparation for ; leaning on. 
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Agape', adv. [E. a, on, and Gape], with 
mouth wide open ; in great wonder. 

Ag'ate, n. [Fr., from Gk. Achates, a 
river in Sicily], a hard stone found 
originally near this river. 

Age (dj), n. [Fr., from Low L. cetaticum: 
atas, age], time of life ; a long time ; 
time to act without guardians (at 
twenty -one years old) ; advanced 
years -v., to grow or appear old. 
— adj., A'ged ( a'jed ), old. 

A'gent ( a'jent ), n. [L. ayens , aydre, to 
do], one who does or acts ; one who 
acts for another ; that which causes 
effects.— n., A'geiicy ( a'jen-cy ), work 
of an agent ; the place of business of 
an agent ; a force or cause. 

Agglom'erate, v. [L. ay for ad; and 
glomus, a ball], to collect into a mass ; 
— adj., collected into a mass. — n., 
Agglomeration. 

Agglutinate (- gloot -), v. [L. gluten], to 
make to stick with glue, etc. — adj. , Ag- 
glutinative, causing to stick ; (words) 
joined together.— w. , Agglutination. 

Ag'grandize or Ag'grandise, v. [Fr., 
from L. ad, to ; and yrandis, great], 
to make great ; to make greater in 
wealth, power, etc.— n. , Ag'grandlze- 
ment (or aggrandizement), or -ise-, 
act of making more powerful. 

Ag'gravate, V. [L. ad, to ; and gravis, 
heavy], to make heavier ; to make worse 
to bear ; to provoke. — n., Aggrava- 
tion. 

Aggregate, v. [L. aggregatus , collected 
into a flock : ad, to ; and yrex, a flock], 
to gather the parts together ; to bring 
into a whole ; to heap up ; — adj., made 
up of parts n., a whole made up of 
parts.— n.. Aggregation, a collec- 
tion of parts. 

Aggression (a g-gresh'un), n. [Fr., from 
L. aggressio, an attack : ad, to ; and 
gradus, a step], the first step in doing 
harm ; the first action of an enemy. 
— adj., Aggres'sive, taking the first 
step in a quarrel ; quarrelsome. — ns.. 

Aggressiveness, Aggres'sor. 

Aggrieve' (ag-grevj, v. [Fr., from L. ad, 
to ; and gravis, heavy], to put a heavy 
weight upon ; to cause pain or sorrow 
to ; to harm. 


Aghast' ( d-yast! j, adj. [A.S. a, very; 
and grestan, to frighten], struck with 
great fear or horror. 

Agile (aj'il), adj. [Fr., from L. agllis, 
active], moving easily or quickly. — n ., 
Agility ( d-jil'i-ty ). 

Agitate ( aj'i-tdt ), v. [L. ayitatus : agdre, 
to drive], to move quickly or strongly ; 
to stir up ; to go on talking about ; 
to think over. — ns., Agita'tion, 

violent motion ; discussion ; a trem- 
bling in mind or body ; Agitator. 

Aglow' (d-gloj, adj. [see Glow], in a 
glow ; red hot ; very warm. 

Agnos'tic, n. [Gk. a, not ; and gnostikos, 
good at knowing], one who holds that 
God cannot be known ; — also adj . — n., 

Agnos'ticism. 

Ago' or Agone' ( a-gon'), adv. [A.S.], in 
time past. 

Ag'ony, n. [Fr., from Gk. agon, a con- 
test], great pain or suffering.— v., 
Ag'onize or Ag'onise, to carry on a 
hard fight ; to cause or suffer great 
pain. — adj., Agonising. 

Agra'rian, adj. [L. agrarius, of a field: 
ager, a field], having to do with land. 

Agree', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
grains, pleasing], to act so as to please 
another; to think in the same way; 
to act as friends ; to give consent ; to 
come to an understanding. Pars. 
Agreeing, agreed.— adj., Agree- 
able, having a pleasant manner ; fitted 
to act with another ; giving consent. — 
n., Agree'ment, a being of one mind ; 
likeness or fitness of one thing to 
another ; a bargain. 

Agriculture, n. [L. ager, a field ; and 
cultura, coUre, to till], the tilling of 
fields ; the knowledge and practice 
of farming. — adj. , Agricul'ttiral, 
having to do with tilling the fields. — ?u, 
Agriculturist, a farmer. 

Aground', adv. [E.], on the ground. 

A'gue (a VO, n. [Fr., from L. acuta 
(febris), (a) sharp (fever)], a fever 
followed by fits of cold and shivering. 

Ahead', adv. [E.], oil in front. 

Aid, v. [Fr. aider], to help;— n., help; 
one who helps. 

Aide-de-camp' (aid-de-kony'), n. [Fr., 
assistant of the camp], an officer who 
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assists a general and carries out his 
orders; pi.. Aides-de-camp 7 . 

Ail, v. [A.H.], to cause or feel pain ; to 
be the matter with. — n., Ailment, 
pain or sickness. 

Aim, v. [Fr., from L. (estimate, to value!, 
to point towards ; to try to hit ; to 
point a gun, etc. ; — n., an attempt to 
hit or reach ; the pointing of a gun, 
etc. ; the thing aimed at ; intention. 

Air, n. [Fr., from Gk. aer, air], that 
which blows ; what we breathe ; a 
person’s manner ; chief part of a tune; 
— v., to expose to the «ir ; to give air to. 
— ns., Air 7 ing, a walk orride in theopen 
air; Air 7 pump, a pump for taking air 
out of a vessel ; Air-ship, a kind of bal- 
loon.— army’s., Airtight, close or tight 
against air; Air 7 y, like air; windy; gay. 

Aisle (*l), n. [Fr., from L. ala, a wing], 
the side part of a church. 

Aj&r 7 , adv. [A.S.J, partly open. 

Akin 7 , ado. IF. a for of; and Kin], of the 
same race or kind ; related. 

Alabas'ter, n. [Gk. alabastros], a soft 
white limestone for making ornaments. 

Alac'rity, n. |L. aldcer , cheerful], liveli- 
ness of spirit or manner ; readiness. 

AlArm 7 and Alar'um, n. [Fr., from 
Ital. alV, to the ; and time, arms], a 
call to arms ; a cry of danger ; — v. 
(Al&rm 7 ), to rouse to arms ; to tell of 
danger; to frighten.— Alarmist, 
one who readily raises the cry of 
danger,; — adj., causing alarm. 

Alas 7 , inter j. [L. ah; and lassus , 
wearied], woe is me ; ah. 

Alb, n. [Fr., from L. albus , white], a 
long white garment worn by a priest. 

Al'batross, n. [Span.], a large sea-bird 
of very powerful flight. 

Albi 7 no, n. [Ital., from L. albus, white], 
one whose skin and hair are more than 
usually white. 

Al'bum, n. [L. albus, white], a blank 
book for photographs, pictures, etc. 

Albu 7 men, n. [L. albus, white], the white 
of an egg; something of this nature 
found in animals and vegetables; also 
Albu'min.— Albu'minous. 

Al'cbemy (al'ki-mi), n. [Arab.], the 
art of trying to turn other metals into 
gold.— n., Al 7 chemist. 


Al 7 COhol, n. [Fr., from Arab.], the in- 
toxicating or poisonous element in 
fermented liquors ; pure spirit got by 
distillation. — adj.. Alcoholic. 

Al 7 COran,?t. [Arab, al — the], the Koran. 

Al 7 COVe, n. [Ital., from Arab.], a recess 
in a room ; a bower in a garden. 

Arderman (awl'), n. [A. S .ealdonnan], a 
magistrate next in rank to a mayor. 

Ale, n. [A.S.], a drink made from malt, 
and containing alcohol. 

Alert 7 , adj. [Fr., from Ital. all’, to the ; 
and crta, watch], on the watch ; 
brisk or active ; ready to move. 

Alexan 7 drine, n., a verse of poetry of 
twelve syllables, first UBed in French 
poems on Alexander the Great. 

Al'gebra (al'je-bra), n. [Arab.], extended 
arithmetic, in which letters or symbols 
are used instead of figures. 

A'lias ( a'le-as ), adv. [L.], otherwise ; at 
another time ;— n., another name. 

Al 7 ibi, n. [L., in another place] ; the 
plea that a person charged with a crime 
was elsewhere. 

Al 7 ien (dl'yen), adj. [Fr., from L. alienus, 
another’s], belonging to another coun- 
try ; different in nature n., a stran- 
ger. — adj., Alienable, that can be 
given to another. — v., Alienate, to 
give away a right ; to make unfriendly. 

Alight 7 (1) [(d-ltt'), v. [E. a, on ; and 
Light (3)], to come down on one’s feet ; 
to come down on a place ; to fall upon. 

Alight' (2), adj., Light (l) lit up; 
burning. 

Alike 7 , adj. [A.S. onlic], having little 
or no difference ; like one another ;— - 
adv., in the same manner ; in common. 

Al 7 iment, n. [L. alimentum, food ; aUre, 
to nourish], that which gives strength 
and causes growth ; food.— adj., Ali- 
mentary, giving nourishment. 

Aliquot, adj. [L. several], dividing a 
number without remainder. 

Alive 7 , adj. [AS.], on or in life; having 
life ; in motion ; lively. 

Al'kali, n. [Arab.], a substance that 
destroys acids and forms salts.— adj., 
Al'kaline, of the nature of alkali. 

All (awl), adj. [A.S.], with nothing left 
out ; every one adv., entirely ; com- 
pletely ; — >i., everyone; everything. 
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Allay', v. [Fr., from L. alleviate : 
ad, to ; and Uvis, light], to make 
light or soft ; to put to rest ; to make 
quiet. Pars. Allaying, allayed. 

Allege' ( al-lef ), v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; 
and legate, to send], to make a state- 
ment ; to bring forward as a reason. — 
n., Allegation, a saying or asserting 
something ; something brought for- 
ward to be proved. 

Alle'giance ( al-h'jl-ans and -jans), n. 
[Fr., from L. ad, to, and root of Liege], 
obedience to government ; duty of a 
subject. 

Al'legory (al'le-gor-y), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
allSgoria : alios, another; and agoreuein, 
to speak], a story intended to describe 
something different from what it seems 
to speak about. — adj. , Allegorical. 

Allev'iate, v. [L. alleviate , to lighten], 
to make lighter or more easily borne. 
— it. , Alleviation. 

Alley, 7i. [Fr. alUe.y a passage: alter, to 
go], a garden walk ; a narrow lane. 

Alli'ance. See under Ally. 

Alligation ( al-li-ga'shuv ), n. [L. alfA- 
gatio , a binding together], a rule in 
arithmetic for finding the price of 
a compound of different values. 

Alligator, n. [Span, el, the ; and L. 
lacerta, a lizard], a kind of crocodile. 

Alliteration, n. [L. ad, to ; and litera, 
a letter], words coming after each 
other beginning with the same letter. 
—adj., Allit'erative. 

Allocate, V. [L. ad, to ; and locate, to 
place], to set apart ; to give each his 
proper share. — n. , Allocation. 

Allot', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and part 
of Lot], to set apart as one’s share or 
lot. Pars. Allotting, allotted.— 
n., Allotment, a setting apart as 
one’s share ; a share given by lot. 

Allow', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
locate. See Allocate], to give leave 
to ; to let pass ; to give as payment. 
—adj., Allowable.— n., Allowance, 
permission ; a fixed amount. 

Alloy', n. [Fr. d loi : from L. ad legem , 
according to rule], a mixture of metals 
according to a fixed rule ; a metal of 
less value mixed with a finer one ; evil 
mixed withjgood ;—v., to mix metals. 
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Allude', v. [L. ad, to ; and ludSre, to 
play], to speak lightly of in passing ; 
to make a remark by the way ; to hint 
at.— adj., AllCts'ive n., Allu'sion. 

Allure', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to, and root 
of Lure], to tempt by a bait. — n., 
AUure'ment, that which draws on 
by promise of pleasure. 

Allu'vial, adj. [L. ad, to ; and lutre, to 
wash], washed down by water. — n., 
Allu'vium, Boil deposited by water. 

Ally', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and ligate, 
to bind], to bind to; to join in friendship 
or marriage or by treaty. Pars. Ally- 
ing, allied.— 7is„ Ally, one joined to 
give help ; Alli'ance, the state of 
being allied ; union by agreement, etc. ; 
a league between two countries. 

Al'manac, n. [Fr., from Gk. ; Ety. ?], a 
book or sheet marked with the months 
and days of the year, and telling some- 
thing of interest connected with each. 

Almight'y {awl-mu' y\ adj. [A.S.], hav- 
ing all power ; able to do all things. 

Al'mond ( d'mund ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
amygdalon], a tree and its fruit. 

Al'most (awl' most), adv., for the most 
or greater part. 

Alms (dmz), n. [A.S., from Gk. cleemo- 
syne, pity], a means of showing pity ; 
help given to the poor; charity. — ns., 
Alms'giving ; Alms'house, a house 
where poor people are lodged ; 
Al'moner [Fr., from Gk.], one who 
gives out alms. 

Aloe (al'o), n., [Gk. aloe], a medicinal 
plant ; pi., Aloes, a bitter drug. 

Aloft', adv. [Scand. See Lift, Loft], 
up in the air ; at the masthead. 

Alone' (d-lon f ), adj. IE. All and One], 
all by oneself ; with no one near. 

Along', adv. [A.S. a, for and, over 
against ; and lang, long], by the length ; 
from end to end ; in company (with) ; 
— prep., by the Bide of ; near to. 

Aloof', adv. [Du.], at a distance; apart. 

Aloud', adv. [E.] } so as to be heard. 

Alpac'a, n., a sheep found in Peru with 
long silky hair ; a kind of cloth. 

Al'pLAbet, n. [Gk. alpha, beta, a and b], 
the a, b, c ; the letters of a language. 

Al'pine, adj., belonging to the Alps. 

Alread'y (awl-red' y), adv. [E. All and 
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Ready], ready before the time; even 
now ; in the past. 

Al'SO (a wl'so), adv. [A.S.], in the same 
manner ; in addition. 

Al'tar ( awl! Ur ), n. [L. altdre: altus , 
high], an erection for sacrifice. 

Alter ( awl'tcr ), v. [L. alter, other], to 
make or become different ; to change 
in part ; to make or appear different. — 
n., Alteration. 

Altercate, v. [L. altercatus, disputing], 
to quarrel with loud words. — n. , Alter- 
cation. 

Alternate, V. [L. altematus , done by 
turns : alter, the other], to move or act 
time about ; to take or come in turn ; 
— adj . , by turns ; one after the other. — 
n., Alternation, a coming timeabout ; 
interchange.— adj-, Alternative, giv- 
ing a choice between two things;— n., a 
choice between two ; one of two, either 
of which may be chqsen. 

Although' (awl-tho'), conj. [E. al, for 
all, and Though], bo it so ; however. 

Altitude, n. [L. altitudo, height: altus, 
high], height ; highest point. 

Al'tO, n. [L. altus, high], a part in music 
once sung by the highest male voices, 
now sung by the lowest female voices. 

Altogether ( awl-too-geth'er ), adv., in 
one band; with none wanting; entirely. 

Al'um, n. [Fr., from L. alumen], a 
mineral salt. 

Al'ways ( awl'wdz ), adv., in every way ; 
at all times ; without ceasing. 

Am, v. [Sans, asmi], pres. ind. of to be. 

Amain', adv. [E. a, on or with, and 
Main], with all one’s strength. 

Amal gamate, V. [Fr., from Gk. malag- 
m.a, a plaster: maldkos, soft], to mix 
mercury with other metals ; to mix one 
thing with another; to become mixed. 
— n.. Amalgamation, act of mixing ; 
mixture; union. 

Amanden'sis, n. [L. a manu, by hand], 
one who writes words to dictation. 
Am'aranthand Amaranth'us, ns. [Gk. 
a, not; and marainein, to fade], a 
flower that never fades. — adj., Amar- 
anthine, unfading. 

Amass', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
massa j, to heap up. 

Amateur' {am-a-tdr or fur), n. [Fr., 


from L. am/ltor, a lover], one who 
practices any art or study for love of it. 

Am'atory, adj. , expressing love. 

Amaze', V. [E. a, on ; and Maze], to put 
into a confused state ; to confound ; 
to cause wonder and fear. — ns . , 
Amaze'ment and Am&z'edness, a 
feeling of wonder and sudden fear ; 
confusion ; bewilderment. 

Am'azon, n. [Gk. a, not ; and mazos, 
the breast], one of a fabled nation of 
women who cut off the right breast to 
be better able to use the bow. 

Amhas'sador, ». [Fr., from Low L. 
ambactus , a servant], a minister of 
high rank sent by one government to 
another. Fan. Amhas'sadress. 

Am ber, n. [Arab.], a hard yellow sub- 
stance used for making ornaments, and 
easily electrified when rubbed. 

Ambig'hous, adj. [L. ambi, on both 
sides; and ag&re, to move], having a 
double meaning; doubtful. — ns., Am- 
biguity, Ambigttousness. 

Ambition ( am-bisliun ) n. [Fr., from L. 
ambitio, a seeking for votes], a seeking 
after place or power; a desire for 
honour or fame. — adj., Ambl'tious. 

Am'ble, v. [Fr., from L. andmlare, to 
walk], to go at an easy pace (of a 
horse); — n., an easy pace between a 
walk and a trot. 

Ambro'sia ( am-bro'zhi-a or ~zha), n. 
[Gk. ambrosia, the food of the gods], 
food that gives immortality. — adj., 

Ambro'sial. 

Am'btllance, n. [L. ambuldns, amhu- 
lare. , to walk about], a carriage used 
to carry the wounded to hospital. 

Am'buscade' and Am'bush, ns. [Span., 
from Low L. imboscare , to hide in a 
bush], a hiding in a wood or bush ; 
troops hiding to attack others as they 
pass ; a place of hiding. 

Ameer', Amir', and Emir, n. [Arab.], 
a ruler in a Mohammedan country. 

Ameliorate (a-niel'yor-dt), v. [Fr., from 
L. ad, to ; and melior , better], to make 
better or easier; to grow better. — n., 
Amelioration, a making or be- 
coming better; improvement. — adj.. 
Ameliorative, helping to make 
better. 
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Amen' (a' -men or d'-men), inter j. [Gk., 
from Heb. amen], so let it be. 

Amgn'able, adj. [Fr. amener: from L. 
ad, to ; and minari, to threaten], 
easily led ; liable to be called to ac- 
count ; subject to. 

Amend', V. [Fr., from L. c, out of ; and 
meuda , a fault], to remove faults ; to 
grow better ; to make right. — ns., 
Amend'ment, a making or growing 
better ; a change on something already 
proposed ; Amends', repayment for 
injury; compensation. 

Amen'ity, n. [Fr., from L. amanitas, 
amamus, pleasant to the eye], beauty, 
especially of situation ; pleasantness 
of climate, manners, disposition, etc. 

Amer'ican, adj., belonging to America. 

— n., Americanism, a word or phrase 
used only or mostly by Americans.- v., 
Americanize, to make like what is 
done or found in America. 

Am'ethyst, n. [Gk. a, not ; and methy, 
strong drink], a precious stone origin- 
ally supposed to prevent drunkenness. 

Amiable, adj. [Fr. aimable: from L. 
awicabilis, friendly], worthy of love ; 
lovable.- -n.. A miability, power of 
pleasing. — adj., Amicable, acting as 
a friend. — n., Amity [Fr., from L. 
amicitia, friendship], friendship ; good- 
feeling. 

Amice (am'is), n. [Fr., from L. amictus, 
a garment], a linen robe worn by 
priests at mass. 

Amid' and Amidst', prep. [A.S.], in the 
middle of ; among. 

Amiss', adj. [E. a, on, and Miss], 
wrong ; faulty, -a dr., in a wrong way. 

Ammo'nia, n. [Gk.], a strongly smell- 
ing gas, first got near the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

Ammunition (am-man-ish'un), 71 . [L. 
ad, to ; and mtmitio, defence], stores 
for defence, as powder, etc. 

Am'nesty, n. [Fr., from Gk. amnestia , 
a forgetting], a pardon of offenders ; 
a general pardon. 

Among' (d-mung') and Amongst' (d- 
mungst'), preps. [A.S.], in the middle 
of ; of the number of. 

Am'orous, adj. [Fr., from L. amordsus], 

full of or inclined to love; showing 
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or produced by love. — n., Am'our- 
ousness. 

Amor'phous, adj. [Gk. a, not; and 
morphe, a form], without regular 
form. 

Amount', V. [Fr. amonter: from L. ad, 
to ; and mans, a mountain], to rise to ; 
to be as much as ; — n. , sum. 

Amour', n. [Fr. from L. amor, love], an 
unlawful love affair. 

Amphibious, adj. [Gk. am phi, both ; 
and bios, life], living both on land and 
water. 

Amphithe'atre, ». [Gk. amplii, around ; 
and thedtron, a place for seeing], a 
circular building with seats all round, 
and an open space, called tlie arena, in 
the centre ; a place for shows and 
games ; a circular plain among hills. 

Ample, adj. [Fr., from L. ampins, 
large], with room enough ; plentiful ; 
sufficient. — v. , Amplify, to make 
larger; to speak or write about more 
fully. Pars. Amplifying, amplified. 
— ns., Amplification, ail increase of 
size ; a fuller description ; Ampli- 
tude, extent ; distance a gun can fire ; 
range. 

Amputate, V. [L. amputare : ainbi, 
round ; and putare, to prune], to cut off 
a limb or branch. — n., Amputation. 

Am'filet, n. [Fr., from Arab.], something 
worn as a charm against evil. 

Amuse' (d-muz), v. [Fr. d, at, and root 
of Muse], to turn the attention to 
pleasing things ; to cause a feeling 
of enjoyment. — adjs., Amtls'ing and 
Amfls'ive, giving amusement ; causing 
fun or pleasure. — n., Amuse'ment, 
that which amuses ; a feeling of 
pleasant enjoyment. 

Anabaptist, n. [Gk. ana, again, and 
Baptist], one who holds that those 
baptized as infants should be re- 
baptized. — n. , Anabap'tism. 

Anach'ronism (an-ak'ron-izni), n. [Gk. 
ana, back ; and chronos , time], an 
error in dating ; anything out of date. 

Anaemia (a n-e-mi-a), n. [G. an, not ; 
and haima, blood], poverty or want of 
blood. — adj., Anaemic, bloodless. 

Anaesthetic ( an-es-thet'ic or -c.s-), adj. 

\ [G. an, not; and aisthetikos, able to 
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feel], taking away the feeling of pain ; 

— n., a drug or gas which does so. 

An'agram, n. [Ok. ana, up or back ; 
and gramma, a letter], a new word or 
sentence formed by writing the letters 
of a word or the words of a sentence 
in a different order. 

Analogous, adj. [Ok. analogos: ana, 
upon ; and logos, a thought], with parts 
or qualities that can be thought of as 
like those of something else.— ns. , Anal- 
ogy (an-al'd-jy), a likeness in some 
respects between things that are other- 
wise different; Analogue (-log), 
something analogous, as, Childhood 
is the dawn of manhood’s day. 

An'alyze or An'alyse, v. [Gk. ana, up ; 
and lycin, to untie], to unloose: to 
take to pieces. — ns., Analysis, a 
breaking up into parts ; Analyst, 
one who analyzes. — adjs., Analytic 
and Analytical. 

An'archy ( an'ar-ky ), n. [Ok. an, not; 
and a rche, government], a breakdown 
of law and order. — adj., Anarchic 
( an-ark'ic ), without law or order.—?/., 
An'archist ( an'ar-kist ), one w r lio 
causes anarchy. 

Anath'ema, n. [Gk. anathema, a thing 
devoted: ana, up; and tithSnai, to 
place], something laid up in a temple 
or given to the gods ; a curse spoken 
by a priest. — v., Anath'ematize or 
Anath'ematise, to curse. 

Anat'omy, ??,. [Fr., from Gk. anatome: 
ana, up ; and temnein, to cut], the art of 
cutting up bodies to see their structure ; 
the science or knowledge of the struc- 
ture of bodies ; the way in which the 
parts are arranged. — adjs. , Anatomic 
and Anatomical.—?/., Anat'omist, 
One who practises anatomy. 

An'cestor, n. [Fr., from L. antecessor, 
one who goes before : ante, before ; and 
ced&re, to go], one from whom a person 
is descended. Fem. An'cestress. — 
adj., Ances'tral, belonging to ances- 
tors. — n., An'cestry, one’s forefathers. 

An'chor ( ang'kur ), n. [Fr. from L. 
ancdra, an anchor], an instrument for 
holding a ship by gripping the ground ; 
that to which one clings for safety or 
with hop® v., to let down an anchor ; 
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to hold a ship. — n., An'chorage (-dj), 
a place where ships are anchored ; 
payment for leave to anchor. 

An'choret (angkor-ct) and An'chorite, 
ns. [Fr., from Gk. anachdretes: ana, 
back ; and chOrein, to go away], one 
who lives apart ; a hermit. 

Ancho'vy, n. [Span.], a small fish caught 
in the Mediterranean. 

An/cient (1) (an slant), adj. [Fr. from 
Low L. antianus, old : L. ante, before], 
existing long ago ; old ;—?/., an old 
man ; one who lived long ago. 

An'cient (2) (dn'shent), n. [Fr., from L. 
See Ensign], a flag; the one who 
carries a flag. 

Ancillary (an'ciUar-i), adj. [L. ancilla, 
a maid-servant], giving help to ; attend- 
ing upon ; subordinate. 

And, conj. [A.S.], signifying addition ; 
used to join words and sentences 
together. 

Andan'te, adj. [Ital. andare., to go], 
going easily ; fairly slow ;—??., a fairly 
slow movement in music. 

Aneal' or Ancle' (a-nel), v. [A.S. an, 
on ; cle, oil], to anoint with oil, 
especially in extreme unotion. 

An'ecdOte, n. [Gk. an, not ; and ekdOtos, 
given out], a short story. 

Anem'one (d-nem'o-ne), n. [Gk. an&mos, 
the wind], a wild plant with a white 
flower more or less purple outside. 

An'eroid, adj. [Gk. a, not ; nevus, wet ; 
and eidos, form], without fluid n., a 
barometer without mercury. 

Anesthetic. Sco Anaesthetic. 

Anew', adv. [E. a, and New], over again. 

An'gel (dn'jel), n. [Gk. angHos, a mes- 
senger], one who is sent ; a messenger 
from God. — adjs., Angelic and 
Angelical. 

An'gelus, n. a prayer to the Virgin ; the 
bell rung to invite to this prayer. 

An'ger (ang'ger), n. [Scand.], trouble or 
vexation of spirit ; a strong feeling 
caused by an injury;—??., to make 
angry, — adj., An'gry, moved by anger. 

An'gle (1) (a.ng'gl), n. [Fr., fromL. angu- 
lus, a corner], a corner ; the opening be- 
tween two lines which meet at a point. 
— adj ., An'gttlar, made with an angle. 

An'gle (2), n. [A.S.], a hook for catching 
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fish ; a fishing-rod and line with hook ; 
— v., to try to catch fish with a rod and 
hook.— m., An'gler; An'gling, the 
art of fishing with a rod and line. 

An'gliCBJl(ang'gli-can) t adj. [from Angles. 
See English], belonging to England. 

Anglicise (ang'gli-ciz) or Anglicize, 
v., to give an English form to.— n., 
An'gliclsm (ang'gli-cism), English 
peculiarity of language. 

An'glo-Sax'on, adj., English-Saxon ; 
— n., the oldest form of English. 

An'guiflh (anr/gwish), n. [Fr. angoisse; 
from L. angustia: ang&re , to press 
close], great pain of body or mind. 

Animadvert', v. [L. animadvert trc: 
animus, the mind ; ad, to ; and 
vertgre , to turn], to make remarks 
on; to find fault with.— n., Animad- 
version, reproof. 

Animal, n. [L. animal, a living being : 
anima, breath], a living being that can 
feel and move about \—adj., belonging 
to animals. — n., Animalcule {and- 
mal'-cul), a very little animal ; a 
creature so small that it cannot be 
seen without a glass or microscope ; 
pi, Animal'cules or Animal'cula. 

Animate, V. [L. animare, to give life 
to], to fill with life ; to stir up ; to 
make lively.— adj., Animated, living ; 
full of life. — n., Anima'tion, fulness 
of life ; lively action. 

Animosity, n. [Fr., from L. animositas, 
fulness of spirit: animus , spirit], a 
very strong feeling of hatred. 

An'imus, n. [L. animus, soul], intention ; 
hostile spirit. 

Anise ( an' is ), n. [Gk. anlson], a plant 
whose seeds are used as medicine. 

Ank'er, n. [Du.], a measure for liquids, 
containing from eight to ton gallons. 

Ankle, n. [A.S.], the bend or joint 
between the foot and leg.— n., Ank'let, 
an ornament worn on the ankle. 

An'nals, n. pi. [L. annalis, yearly], 
history, in which the events of each 
year are written separately, —n., 
An nalist, one who writes annals. 

An nat or -ate, n. [L. annus, a year], 
the value of the first year’s living of a 
bishop, etc., reserved for the I^pe. 

Anneal', v. [A.S. onmlan, to burn], to 
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heat glass or metals to a great heat, 
and cool them slowly ; to fix colours 
on glass by heating. 

Annex', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and nec- 
Ure, to bind ), to join to ; to appropriate. 
-—ns. , Annexation, an adding on ; 
Annexe', a small building. 

Anni'liilate, v. [L. ad. to ; and nihil, 
nothing], to bring to nothing ; to put 
out of being. — Annihilation, 
a putting out of being. 

Anniversary, n. [L. annus, a year ; 
and versus, vertgre, to turn], the return 
of a notable day, year after year ; — 
adj., happening year after year. 

An'notate, V. [L. ad, to; and notatus, 
notare , to mark], to make notes or re- 
marks upon. — n., Annotation. 

Announce', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
nuntiare, to report], to make known ; 
to give public notice of. — n., An- 
nouncement, act of giving notice ; 
that which is made known. 

Annoy', V. [Fr. , f rom L. in odium, into 
hatred], to cause trouble to ; to vex.— 
n., Annoy 'ance, a cause of trouble ; 
state of being troubled. 

An'nllal, adj. [L. annus, a year], happen- 
ing every year ; lasting for a year ; — 
n. , a plant that lasts only one season ; 
a yearly paper. 

Annuity, n., money paid every year. — n. , 
Annuitant, one who gets an annuity. 

Annul', v. [L. ad, to ; and nullus, none], 
to bring to nothing ; to put out of use. 
Pars. Annulling, annulled. 

An'ntllar, adj. [L. an(n)ulus, a ring], in 
the shape of a ring. 

An'odyne, n. [Gk. an, not; and odyne , 
pain], a drug to Boothe pain. 

Anoint', V. [Fr. ( cn)oindre : from L. in, 
on ; and unctus, oiled], to rub with 
oil ; to set apart by pouring oil on. 

Anom'alous, adj. [Gk. an, not; and 
homrilos , even], not keeping to the 
rule ; out of order. — n., Anom'aly, a 
departure from the usual rule. 

Anon', adv. [A.S. on, in ; am, one], in 
one (moment) ; at once ; soon after. 

Anon'ymous, adj. [Gk. an, not ; and 
onyma, a name], without a name. — n.. 
Anonymity.— adv., Anon'ymously. 

Anoth'er ( an-uth'er ), adj. [E. an = one, 
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and Other], one more ; not the same ; 
any one else. 

An' SWer (an'ser), v. [A.S. and, in reply ; 
and root of Swear], to reply ; to give 
information when asked ; to be fit for ; 
to be accountable for; — n., a reply; 
solution of a question in arithmetic, 
etc.— adj., An'swerable, that can be 
answered ; bound to give an answer. 

Ant, n . [A.S.], a small insect living in 
colonies; emmet. 

Antagonist, n. [Gk. anti, against ; and 
agonistes, a rival], one who fights or 
strives with another ; — adj., contend- 
ing against. — n., Antag'onism, a 
position of opposition.— adj., Antag- 
onistic.— v., Antagonize, to excite 
to opposition. 

Antarctic, adj. [Gk. anti, opposite to ; 
and arktikos , northern], southern ; be- 
longing to the south pole. 

Antecedent, adj. [L. ante , before ; 
and eedtire, to go], going before (in 
time or thought) ; — n., that which goes 
before ; (in grammar) the word to 
which a relative refers ; pi., a person’s 
past history or conduct. 

Antechamber and Anteroom, n. [L. 
ante, before, Chamber and Room], 
a room leading into a larger one. 

Antedate, v., to date too early. 

Antedilu'vian, adj. [L. ante, before; 
and diluvium, a flood], before the 
flood \—n., a person who lived then. 

Antelope, n. [Gk. anthein, to flower 
or shine ; and ops, the eye], an animal, 
partly like a deer, partly like a goat. 

Antemeridian, adj. [L. ante, and 
meridics, mid-day], in the forenoon. 

Anten'nse, n. pi. [L. antenna, the yard 
of a sail], the feelers of an insect. 

Antepe'nult or -nult', n. [L. ante, be- 
fore ; pane, almost ; and ultima , last], 
the third last syllable. — adj., Ante- 
penultimate. 

Ante'rior, adj. [L. anterior, in front: 

ante, before], earlier in time ; in front. 
An'teroom. See Antechamber. 

Anthem, n. [A.S. antefn; from Gk. 
anti , in reply ; and phone, the voice], 
a sacred song, sung by two parts of a 
choir time alternately ; song of praise. 

Anther, n. [Gk. anetheros, blooming: 


anthos, a flower], the top c/* the stamen 
of a flower containing the pollen. 

Anthracite (-thras-it), n. [Gk. anthrax, 
coal], a coal that burns without flame. 

Anthropol'ogy ( an-thro-pol'o-ji ), n. 
[Gk. anthropos, man ; and logos, de- 
scription], the study of men as living 
beings in their relations to each other 
and the lower animals. 

Antiburgh 'er (- burg'er ), n., one of a 
party of seceders who refused to take 
the Burgess Oath in 1747. 

An'tiC, adj. [Fr., from L. antiquus, old], 
old-fashioned ; odd ; ungraceful n., 
an ungraceful action ; pi., buffoonery. 

Antichrist ( an'ti-krist ), n. [Gk. anti, 
against, and Christ], the great enemy 
of Christ. — adj., Antichristian. 

Anticipate ( an-tis'i-pdt ), V. [L. ante , 
before ; and captive, to take], to be 
before in doing or speaking ; to enjoy 
beforehand. — n., Anticipation, a 
looking forward to ; a promise of 
something to come. 

Anticli'max, n. [Gk. anti , against, and 
Climax], a sentence in which the 
ideas become less and less impor- 
tant towards the end. 

Antidote, n. [Gk. anti, against ; and 
dtitos, given], something given to 
counteract a poison. 

Antip'athy, n. [Gk. anti, against ; and 
paihos, feeling], a feeling of dislike. 

Antip'odgS, 7i. pi. [Gk. anti, opposite ; 
and pous, podos, a foot], the people on 
the other side of the globe, whose feet 
are opposite to ours. 

Antiqua'rian, adj. [L. antiquus, old], 
concerned with old things ; — n. (also 
Antiquary), one who studies old 
things. — adj., Antiquated, out of 
date. 

Antique' ( an-tek '), adj. [Fr., from L. 
antiquus, old], old-fashioned ; — n., a 
piece of ancient work.— n., Antiq'uity 
(an-tihf wi-ty), former ages ; great age ; 
pi., ancient things. 

Antiseptic, adj. [Gk. anti, against; 
and septos, rotten], stopping putrefac- 
tion ; — n., that which does so. 

Antithesis, n. [Gk. anti, against ; and 
thesis, a placing], a placing of words or 
thoughts in opposition to each other, to 
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mark a contrast or difference in mean- 
ing ; pi., antitheses. 

Antler, n. [Ety ?], a branch of a stag’s 
horn.— ad/?'., Antlered ( ant'lerd ). 

An'vil, n. [A. 8. on; and fyllan , to 
strike], a large piece of iron on which 
smiths hammer their work. 

Anxious ( angk'shus ), adj. [L. anxius , 
distressed], uneasy in mind. — ns., 
Anxi'ety (ang-zi'e-ti) and Anxious- 
ness (angk'shus- ness), uneasiness of 
mind ; fear as to what may happen. 

An'y (enni), acij. [A. 8. an, one ; and -ig], 
one of a number, whichever pleases 
best adv., at all; in some degree. — 
adv., An'y Where, in any place. 

A'orist, n. [Gk. a aristas, indefinite], a 
name for the past tense. 

Aor'ta (d-or'ta), n. [Gk. aorte ; from 
aeirein , to raise], the chief artery 
which carries the blood from the left 
side of the heart. 

Apace' (d-pds), adv. [E. a = on, and 
Pace], with speed ; swiftly. 

Apart', adv. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
partem (pars), a part], away from the 
rest ; into parts. — n., Apart'ment, 
a single room ; a room divided off from 
the rest ; pi., lodgings. 

Ap'athy, n. [Gk. a, not; and pathos, 
feeling], want of feeling. — adj., 
Apathetic, unfeeling ; unconcerned. 

Ape, n. [A.S.], a monkey without a tail ; 
a fool who puts on the manners of 
another to imitate foolishly. — adj. , 
Ap'ish (dp'ish), foolishly imitating. 

Ape'rlent, adj. [L. aperiens, aperire, to 
open], opening ; — n. , an opening medi- 
cine. 

Ap'erture, n. [L. apertura, an oponingl, 
an opening ; a hole through. 

A'pex, n. [L.j, the highest point. 

Aphelion (a-fe'li-on), n. [Gk.], the point 
in a planet’s orbit most distant from 
the sun. 

Aph'orism, n. [Gk. aphorisma, a defini- 
tion], a short sentence with a great 
deal of meaning ; maxim. 

A'piary (a'pi-ar-y), n. [L. apiarium: 
apis, a bee], a place where bees are kept. 

Apiece' (d-pes'), adv., to each separately ; 

as the share of each. 

Apoo'alypae (d-poc'adips), n. [Gk. apo, 
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from ; and kalyptein, to cover], revela- 
tion or discovery ; the last book of the 
New Testament .—adjs. , Apocalyp'tic 
and Apocalyp'tical. 

Apoc'rypha (d-poc'ri-fa), n. [Gk. apo, 
away ; and kryptein, to hide], a state- 
ment, the authority of which is not 
clear ; certain uninspired books some- 
times bound up with the Old Testa- 
ment. — adj., Apoc'ryphal, not of 
full authority ; uninspired. 

Ap'ogee (ap'o-je), n. [Gk.], the point at 
which the sun or moon is most distant 
from the earth. 

Apol'Ogy (a.-pol'o-ji), n. [Gk. apologia, 
a speech in defence], something said 
in defence ; words of regret for some 
injury done; an excuse. — adj., 
Apologetic, expressing excuse or re- 
gret; said in defence.— v., Apol'oglze 
or Apol ogise, to express excuse or 
regret.— n., Apol'ogist. 

Ap'oplexy, n. [Gk. apoplexia, a sudden 
stroke], loss of power by a sudden 
stroke. — adj., Apoplec'tiC. 

Apos'tasy or Apos'tacy, n. [Gk. apo, 
away ; and stasis, a standing], a for- 
saking one’s former friends or beliefs. 
— n., Apos'tate, one who deserts his 
principles ; — adj., false ; unfaithful. 

Apos'tle (a-pos'l), n. [Gk. apo, from ; 
and stellein, to send], one sent out ; a 
missionary. — n., Apos'tleship, the 
duty of an apostle. — adj. , Apostolic. 

Apos'trophe (d-pos'tro-fe), n. [Gk. apo, 
from ; and strophe, a turning], a turn- 
ing aside to address some individual 
by himself ; a mark (’) to show a letter 
missed. — v., Apos'trophize or Apos- 
trophise, to address an individual. 

Apoth'ecary, n. [Low L. apothecarius ; 
from Gk. apotheke , a store], a maker or 
seller of drugs. 

Ap'othegm or Ap'ophthegm ( ap'o - 
them), n. [Gk. apo, from ; and phthegma, 
a word], a saying with much point 
or meaning ; a well-known remark. 

Apotheo'sis, n. [Gk. apo ; and theos, a 
god], a giving of divine honours. 

Appal' (appawl'), v. [L. ap, for ad, to ; 
and C. pall, to weaken], to make weak 
with fear ; to strike through with ter- 
ror. Pars. Appalling, appalled. 
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Appanage (-«/), n. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; 
panis, bread], provision for a younger 
son ; a subject country ; that which 
belongs to one by right or custom. 

Apparatus, n. [L. ad, to ; and parare, 
to prepare], means got ready for doing 
work ; instruments or tools. 

Appar'el, n. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
par , equal], clothing for the body ; — 
v ., to cover with clothes. 

Appeal', v. [Fr., from L. appellate, to 
call by name], to call on one to come 
and help ; to have recourse to ; to ask 
that a case be taken to a higher court ; 
— n., a call for help ; a request for 
the rehearing of a case. — ns., Ap- 
pellant, one who appeals ; Appella- 
tion, a name or title. 

Appear', V. [Fr., from L. apparerc , to 
appear], to be seen ; to seem to be. 
— adj., Appar ent, that can be seen ; 
easily seen or understood. — ns., Ap- 
parition, something coming suddenly 
and alarmingly into sight ; Appear- 
ance, a coming into sight ; the thing 
seen ; what a person or a thing is like. 

Appease', V. [Fr. apaiser: from L. ad, 
to ; and pax, peace], to make at peace ; 
to calm. 

Append', v. IFr., from L. ad, to; and 
pend&re, to hang], to add to ; to put at 
the end of.— n., Appen'dix, something 
hung or added on to ; pi., Appen'dixes, 
Appen'dices. 

Appertain', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; 
and pertinere, to belong], to belong to. 

Ap'petlte, n. [Fr., from L. appetitus, a 
longing for], a seeking after ; desire for. 

Applaud', v. [L. ad, to ; and plauddrc, 
to clap the hands], to praise by clap- 
ping the hands ; to praise in a noisy 
way. — n., Applause'. 

Ap'ple, n. [A.S.], the fruit of the apple- 
tree ; anything round. 

Apply', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and pli- 
eare , to fold], to lay one thing on 
another ; to use for a purpose ; to 
be suitable ; to make a request ; (one- 
self) to give time and attention. Pars. 
Applying, applied. — n M Appli- 
ance, means used to bring about some 
result.— adj., Ap plicable.— ns., Ap- 
plicant, one who applies for an office ; 


Application, that which is applied ; 
close attention. 

Appoint', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
punctum, a point], to bring to a point ; 
to settle or arrange ; to name for an 
office ; to ordain. — n., Appoint'ment, 
nomination for an office ; the office for 
which one is named ; situation ; an en- 
gagement to meet. 

Apportion ( ap-por'shun ), v. [Fr., from 
L. ad, to ; and portio, a share], to 
divide into fair shares ; to allot. 

Apposition (ap-pos-ish'un), n., a plac- 
ing beside ; a noun beside another to 
explain its meaning. 

Appraise', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
pretium, a price], to fix the value of. 

Appreciate (ap-pre'shi-dt), v. [L. ad, 
to; and pretium, a price], to know 
the value of; to rise in price. — adj., 
Appreciable, that can be seen, felt, 
or measured. — n., Appreciation, 
act of putting a just price upon ; 
knowledge of the valuo of a person or 
a thing.— adj., Appreciative, form- 
ing a just judgment. 

Apprehend', V. [L. ad, to ; and prehen- 
dtfre, to seize], to take hold of ; to un- 
derstand ; to fear.— «., Apprehen- 
sion, act of seizing ; power of grasp- 
ing a thought ; fear of something that 
may happen. — adj., Apprehen'sive, 
quick to feel ; afraid of something. 

Apprentice ( ap-pren'tis ), n. [Fr., from 
L. a pprehendtre, to learn], one who is 
learning a trade;—?;., to bind one to 
a trade. — n., Apprenticeship, state 
or time of being an apprentice. 

Apprize' or Apprise', v. [Fr. appris, 
learned. See root of Apprehend], to 
give information to ; to let (one) know. 

Approach', v. [Fr., from Low L. appro- 
priare, to come near to : ad, to ; and 
prope, near], to come near to;— or., a 
coming near to ; a means of getting 
near to ; an avenue.— adj.. Approach- 
able, that can be approached. 

Appropriate, adj. [L. ad, to ; and pro - 
prius, one’s own], used or fitted for a 
purpose; suitable; — v., to take to be 
one’s own ; to set apart for.-— n., Ap- 
propriation, act of appropriating; 
a setting apart. 
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Approve' ( ap-proov '), v. [Fr. approuvcr : 
from L. ad, to ; and probus, good], to 
think well of ; to be pleased with ; to 
sanction. —ns., Approbation and 
Approval, act of approving ; sanc- 
tion ; Approv'er, an accomplice al- 
lowed to give evidence. 

Approximate, adj. [L. ad, to; and 
proximus, very near], coming near to ; 
lying close to ; nearly true ; — v., to 
bring or come near to ; to grow 
like. — n., Approximation, ap- 
proach ; figures nearly but not quite 
correct. 

Appurtenance, n. [Fr., from root of 
Appertain], that which belongs to. 

A'pricot, n. [Fr. dbricot : from L. pros- 
cox, early ripe], a kind of plum which 
ripens quickly. 

A'pril, n, [L. A prills: aperire, to open], I 
the fourth month of the year. 

A'pron, n., formerly napron [Fr., from 
L. napa, for mappa , a cloth], a covering 
in front of one’s clothes ; pinafore ; 
a covering for the legs when driving. 

Ap'ropos' (i apro-po ), adv. [Fr., from 
L. ad; and propositum, the thing 
proposed], to the point or purpose. 

Apse.n. [Gk. apsis, the hoop of awheel], 
a rounded part of a church, usually at 
the east end ; the bishop’s seat. 

Apt, adj. [L. aptus, fit], ready ; tendingto ; 
quick to understand. — ns. , Ap titude 
and Apt'ness, fitness ; quickness of 
understanding ; capacity ; talent. 

Aqua'rium, n. [L. aqua, water], a vessel j 
for holding water plants and animals ; 
a building for holding Buch vessels. 

Aquatic, adj. [L. aqua, water], belong- j 
ing to water ; living in water. 

Aq'ueduct ( ak'we-duct ), n. [L. aqua, 
water ; and ductre, to lead], a bridge 
or channel for conveying water. 

A'queous, adj., watery ; like water ; 
produced by water. 

Aq'uiline ( ak'wil-in or in), adj. [Fr., 
from L. aquila, an eagle], like an 
eagle ; hooked like an eagle’s beak. 

Ar'ab, n. [Gk. Arajys], a native of Arabia ; 
a homeless child.— adj., Ar'abesque 
( ara-besk ), like Arabian designs or 
pictures ; — n., an ornament of intricate 
design used by the Moors. — adj., 
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Arabian ; — n. , an Arab. — adj., Ar- 
abic; — n ., the language of Arabia. 

Ar'able, adj. [L. arahllis, ploughable: 
arare , toplough], fit for being ploughed. 

Arbiter (i dr'bit-er ), n. [L. arbiter, a 
judge], a person chosen to decide. — 
adj.. Arbitrary, depending on some 
person’s will ; without regard to rules 
or principles; absolute; unjust. — v., 
Arbitrate, to act as an arbiter. — n., 
Arbitration, the action of an arbi- 
ter ; decision between two parties. 

Arboretum, n. [L. arboretum], a place 
where trees and shrubs are cultivated. 

Arboriculture, n. [L. arbor, a tree ; 
and cohere], the culture of trees. 

Ar'bour (a/bur), n. [corrupted from 
Harbour], a seat in a garden covered 
with branches of trees ; a bower. 

Arc, n. [L. arcus, a bow], a part of a 
circle ; an arch. 

Arcade', n. [Fr., from L. areata, arched], 
a lino of arches ; a walk with an 
arched roof ; a covered street. 

Arca'dian, adj., belonging to Arcadia, 
a district in Greece ; rural ; pastoral. 

Arch (l), n. [Fr. for Arc J, a bit of a circle ; 
a curved row of wedge-shaped stones 
covering an opening ; — 1 \, to cover 
with an arch ; to form into an arch. 

Arch (2), adj. [A.S.J, having a sly, cun- 
ning manner; mischievous; waggish. 

Arch- (8), prefix [Gk. arche, beginning], 
chief. 

Archaeol'ogy (ar-b-cl'o-ji), n. [Gk. 
archaios, old ; and logos, thought], 
the study of ancient art, etc. 

Archaic ( ar-ka'ic ), adj. [Gr. arch 6, a 
beginning], ancient ; old ; out of date. 

Archan'gel (arbdnjel), n ., a chief 
angel ; an angel of the highest order. 

Archbish'op, chief bishop.— n.. 
Archbishopric, the district of an 
archbishop. 

Archdea'con, n., chief deacon ; an offi- 
cer immediately under a bishop. 

Archduke'', n., chief duke ; a prince 
of the house of Austria. 

Arch'er, n. [L. arcus, a bow], one who 
shoots with a bow and arrows.—?;., 
Arch'ery, the art or practice of shoot- 
ing with bows and arrows. 

Archipel'ago (a r-ki-pel'a-go), n. [Gk. 
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prefix archi, chief ; and peldgos, sea), 
the .Egean Sea ; any sea with many 
small islands. 

Ar'chitect ( ar'ki-tect ), n. [Gk. prefix 
archi ; and i tehton, a builder), one who 
draws plans of buildings. — n., Ar'chi- 
tecture, the art or science of planning 
and building ; the style of a building. 

Ar'chitrave (ar'ki-trdv), n. [Gk. prefix 
archi; and L. trabs, a beam), the 
chief beam of a building ; the beam on 
the top of a column. 

Ar 'chives ( ar'kivz ), n. [L. archivum ; 
from Gk. arche, government), the place 
where government records are kept ; 
public writings or records. 

Arch 'way, n., a passage under an arch. 

Arc'tic, adj. [Gk. arktAkos, northern : 
arktos, a bear), under the stars of the 
Great Bear ; northern ; very cold. 

Ar'dent, adj. [Fr., from L. ardcns , 
arderc, to burn), burning ; showing 
great heat or passion ; enthusiastic.— 
n., Ar'dour ( ardur ), heat; heat of 
passion or feeling; zeal; also Ar'dency. 

Ar'dflOUS, adj. [L .arduus, uphill], steep 
to climb ; hard to do ; difficult. 

A'rea, n. [L. area, a threshing-floor], a 
clear, level space ; the space around 
the sunk flat of a house ; the measure 
of the surface of anything. 

Are'na, n. [L. arena, sand], the place 
of combat covered with sand in the 
great theatre at Borne ; any place 
where work is done or effort made. 

Ar 'gent ( ar'jent ), adj. [L. argentum, 
silver], having the colour of silver. 

Ar'gonaut, n. [Gk. Argo, the name of a 
ship ; and nautes, a sailor], a sailor in 
the ship Argo seeking the golden fleece. 

Ar'gOSy,7t. [Gk. Argo], a large ship laden 
with great riches ; merchantman. 

Ar'gue (argu), v. [Fr., from L. arguere, 
to make clear], to make clear ; to dis- 
cuss ; to dispute ; to give reasons ; to 
charge with. Pars . Arguing, argued. 
— 7i., Ar'gtlment, the means by which 
a thing is proved; the reasons given 
as proof ; the chief contents of a book 
or Chapter.— ac?j;, Argtiment'ative, 
containing argument ; controversial. 

Ar'id, adj. [L. artdus, dry], with no mois- 
ture; dried up; parched.— n., Aridity. 


Aright' ( d-rit '), adv. [E. a, and Right), 
in a right way. 

Arise', v. [A.S.], to get or move up- 
wards ; to spring from. Pars. Aris- 
ing, arisen ; past tense , arose. 

Aristoc'racy, n. [Gk. aristos, best ; and 
kratos , strength], government by the 
best ; the higher ranks of a people ; 
nobility. — n ., Aris'tOCrat, one of the 
nobility ; a proud or haughty person. 
—adj., Aristocratic. 

Arithmetic, n. [Gk. arithmos, a num- 
ber], the knowledge of numbers ; the 
art of counting. — adj. , Arithmetical, 
having to do with arithmetic.— n., 
Arithmetician.’ 

Ark, n. [L. area, a chest], a box or chest ; 
a large floating vessel, like a ship below 
and a house above (see Genesis vii.) ; 
the chest in which were the tables of 
the Law. 

Arm (1), n. [A.S.], the part between the 
hand and the shoulder; a branch of 
the sea or of a river ; a part of an 
army, as infantry, cavalry, etc.— n., 
Arm'chair, a chair with sides or arms 
to support the elbows. 

Arm (2), n . [L. arma, arms), a means of 
protecting oneself; a weapon; pi, 
weapons of war ; decorations on shields, 
banners, etc. ; — v., to put on arms ; 
to furnish with arms. — adj., Armed 
(armd), fitted with arms ; ready to fight. 

Arma'da, n. [Sp., from L. armdtus, 
armed], an armed ship ; a fleet of armed 
ships (from Spain against England). 

Ar'mament, n. [L. armamentum, means 
of arming], soldiers armed for war ; the 
weapons of an army, or of a ship. 

Ar'mistice (-tis), n. IFr., from L. arma, 
arms ; and sisUre, to stop], a stoppage 
of fighting for a short time ; a truce. 

Armo'rial, adj., belonging to arms. 

Ar'mour (ar'mur), n. [Fr., from L. arma, 
arms], arms for fighting; defensive 
dress ; the iron or steel plates of a 
ship of war.— ns., Ar'mourer, one who 
makes arms ; Ar'moury, a place for 
arms. 

Arm'pit, n., the hollow under the 
shoulder. 

Ar'my, n. [Fr., from L. arma, arms], a 
body of armed men. 
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Aro'ma, n. [Ck. aroma, a sweet herb], a 
sweet smell ; that in plants which 
causes their smell ; fragrance ; per- 
fume. — adj ., Aromatic, having a 
sweet smell; strong-scented; fragrant. 

Arose'. See Arise. 

Around', adv. [E. a - on, and Round], 
on every side ; — prep., on all sides of. 

Arouse', v. [see Rouse], to cause to 
rise ; to stir up ; to awaken ; to excite. 

Ar'quebuse or Ar'quebus, n. [Fr., 
from Du.], an ancient kind of gun. 

Ar'rack, n. [Arab. ], a strong drink used 
in India. 

Arraign' (ar-rdn), v. (Old Fr. aragn- 
'ier : from L. ad, to; and ratiouem, 
reason], to call one to trial. 

Arrange' (ar-ruvj'), v. [Fr. ar, for ad, 
to ; and rang, a row], to put in proper 
order; to plan. — n., Arrange'ment, 
the way or manner in which things 
are placed. 

Ar'rant, adj. [A.S. eargian , to be a 
coward (Skeat)J, out and out; down- 
right (coward) ; very bad. 

Array', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and root 
of Ready], to put in order ; to clothe 
or dress; to equip or adorn; — n., 
order ; dress ; order of battle. I’ars. 
Arraying, arrayed. 

Arrear', or pi. Arrears', n. [Fr. arrive: 
from L. ad, to ; and retro, backwards], 
that which is behind or in the rear; 
debts still unpaid, or work undone. 

Arrest', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
restare, to stay behind], to cause to 
stop ; to seize and put in prison ; to 
apprehend ; to tix ; — n., stoppage ; act 
of seizing hold of ; also Arrest 'ment. 

Arrive', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
rlpa, a river bank], to come or get 
to. — n., Arri'val, a coming to a place ; 
pi., persons newly come. 

Ar'rogate, v. [L. ad. to ; and rogarc, to 
ask], to lay claim to ; to claim more 
than is right ; to claim in an overbear- 
ing manner. — adj., Ar'rogant. — ns., 
Ar'rogance and Ar'rogancy, un- 
bearable pride. 

Ar'row (arro), n. [A.S.], a straight rod 
with a sharp point, to be shot from a 
bow.— adj., Ar'row-headed, shaped 
liked the head of an arrow.— n., Ar- 
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rowroot, a kind of starch, got from a 
plant whose roots were used to cure 
the wounds of poisoned arrows. — adj., 
Ar rowy, formed like arrows ; swift. 

Ar'senal, n. [Span., from Arab.], a place 
for making or storing arms. 

Ar'senic, n. [Gk. arsen, a male], a 
soft gray metal ; a strong poison made 
from a metal. 

Ar'son, n. [Fr., from L. arsus, ardere, to 
burn], the crime of burning houses. 

Art, n. [L. ars, art], power of fitting 
means to an end ; skill in the fine arts. 
— adjs., Art'ful, full of art ; cunning ; 
Artless, free from guile. 

Ar'tery, n. [Or. arteria, a blood-vessel], 
a tube which carries the blood from 
the heart ; a main road. 

Arte'sian, adj. [Fr.], applied to a kind 
of well made by boring (first made at 
Artois [L. Artesium], in France). 

Ar'tichoke, n. [Ital.], a plant used as 
food. 

Ar'ticle, n. [Fr., from L. articnlus, a 
little joint], a small part fastened by a 
joint; one of a number of things; a 
paper in a magazine or newspaper ; a 
part of speech ; one of the words a, 
an, or the;—v., to arrange in distinct 
parts; to bind by agreement. 

Artic'dlate, adj. [L. articuldtus, joint- 
ed], furnished with joints ; having 
parts fitted together ; spoken clearly or 
distinctly ; — v., to furnish with joints ; 
to fit properly ; to speak distinctly. 
n., Articula'tion. 

Ar'tiflce ( arti-Jis ), n. [Fr., from L. ars, 
art; and factre, to make], a use of 
skill to gain an end ; a clever plan ; 
deception.— n., Artif'lcer, one who 
uses art or skill; a workman. — adj., 
Artificial ( ar-ti-Jish'ya! ), made by 
man, not by nature. 

Artil'lery, n. [Fr., from supposed Low 
L. artillare, to make machines], 
cannon ; gunners. 

Ar'tisan, n. [Fr., from L. ars, art], one 
skilled in a trade ; a workman. 

Ar'tist, n., one who practises the fine 
arts; a skilled workman.— adj., Ar- 
tis'tic, like the work of an artist. 

As (1), adv. and conj. [A.S. Contraction 
for ateo], also ; in like manner ; because. 
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As (2), rel. pron. [Scand.], who or which 
(after same, such, etc.). 

Asbes'tos, n. [Gr. asbestos, that cannot 
be quenched], a mineral substance that 
is not changed by heat. 

Ascend' (as-cend'), v. [L. ascend£re : ad, 
to ; and scandi Y re, to climb], to climb 
up; to go up to a higher point. — n., 
Ascen'dency, sometimes Ascen- 
dancy, influence over another. — adj., 
Ascen'dant, sometimes Ascen'dent, 
risen high up ; above the horizon ; 
superior \~n., height above some level ; 
commanding power.— ns., Ascent', 
a going upward ; the upward slope of 
a hill ; Ascen'sion, a rising or going 
upwards. 

Ascertain' (as-cer-tun), v. [Fr., from L. 
ad, to ; and certus, sure], to make sure ; 
to find out the truth about. 

Ascet'iC ( as-cet'ic ), adj. [Gk. aslcetikos, 
fond of exercise], keeping too close to 
work ; keeping away from pleasure ; 
rigid; austere;— n., one who denies 
himself ; one who lives apart ; hermit ; 
recluse.— n., Asceticism (asceti- 
cism), self-denial. 

Ascribe' (as- crib'), V. [L. ad, to ; and 
scribtre, to write], to mention some- 
thing as belonging to; to assign, as 
bldme, praise, ate. — n., Ascrip'tion, 
act of ascribing ; the thing ascribed. 

Ash, n. [A.S.], a common tree, with 
hard tough timber.— adj., Ash'en, 
made of ash-wood. 

Ashamed' (d-s/tamd'), adj. [E. a, and 
Shame], feeling shame ; unable to 
look up. 

Ash'es, n. pi. [A.S.], that which remains 
after something is burnt ; a dead body 
before or after burning.— adj., Ash'y, 
like ashes in colour ; pale. 

Ashore', adv. [E. a, on; and Shore], 
on shore or land ; to the shore. 

Ash Wednes'day, ?i., the first day of 
Lent. 

Aside', adv. tE. a, on ; and Side], on, 
at, or to one side. 

Ask, v. [A.S. ascian or acsian ], to try to 
get a thing by telling that we want 
it ; to seek information ; to put a 
question ; to name a price. 

Askance' or Askant', adv. [Fr., from 
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L. ad, to, and root of Slant (Skoat)], 
sideways ; not straight forward. 

Askew', adv. [E. a, on; and Skew], on 
the skew ; off the straight. 

Aslant', adj. and adv. [E. a, on ; and 
Slant], on the slant ; on one side. 

Asleep', adj. and adv. [E. a, on; and 
Sleep], sleeping ; in a sleep. 

Aslope', adj. and adv. [E. a, on ; and 
Slope], on the slope ; sloping. 

Asp, n. [Fr., from Gk. aspis, an asp], a 
poisonous Berpent. 

Aspar'ag us, n. [Gk. asparugos], a garden 
plant used as food. 

As'pect, n. fL. aspedus, look : ad, at ; 
and spectre, to see], the look which a 
person or a thing has ; appearance to 
the mind ; view. 

As'pen, n. [A.S.], a kind of poplar tree 
with trembling leaves. 

Asper'ity, u. [L. asperitas : asper, 
rough], roughness. 

Asperse', v. [L. asptrsus, sprinkled on], 
to spread reports about ; to speak ill 
of. — n., Asper'sion, reproach ; evil 
speaking ; slander. — adj., Asper'sive. 

As'phalt or Asphalt', w.[Gk. asphaltos], 
a kind of pitch used for paving, etc. 

As'pirate, v., to begin a word or syllable 
with the sound of h ; — n., a mark show- 
ing that h has to be pronounced. — n., 
Aspira'tion, sound of h; eager desire. 

Aspire', v. [L. ad, to ; and spirare, to 
breathe], to seek after eagerly ; to 
aim at ; to rise or soar. — n., Aspir- 
ant, one who hopes for and tries to 
get something ; an eager seeker. 

Asquint', adv. [E. a, on ; and Squint], 
on the squint ; with or from the corner 
of the eye ; to one side. 

Ass, n. [A.S.], an animal like a horse, 
but smaller, and with long ears ; a 
fool. — adj. , As'inine, like an ass. 

Assail', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
satire, to leap], to leap upon ; to 
attack suddenly. — adj., Assail'able, 
that can be attacked or assailed. — n., 
Assail'ant, one who makes an attack. 

Assas'sin, n. [Fr., from Arab, hashish, 
an intoxicating drink given to one 
about to commit a crime], one who 
kills secretly or by surprise. *— v., 
Assas 'ainat e. — n . , Asaaaaina' tion. 
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Assault', v. [Fr., from L. ad, upon ; 
and saltus , a leap], to attack with 
force ; — n., a strong or sudden attack. 

Assay', v. [Fr. essaier, to try. See 
Essay], to weigh out or examine care- 
fully ; to find out the amount of pure 
metal in an ore or mixture ; to make 
a test or trial n., trial of the amount 
of metal ; the thing tested. Pars. 
Assaying 1 , assayed. 

Assemble, ?;. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
simul, together], to bring or gather 
together; to meet together. — ns., 
Assemblage (as-sem'bldj), a number 
of persons or things in one place ; 
Assembly, a meeting for a special 
purpose ; the persons present. 

Assent', v. [L. ad, to ; and sentire, to 
think], to think the same as ; to 
agree ; — n. , agreement with. 

Assert', V. [L. ad, to; and sertus , serdre, 
to join], to lay claim to ; to make a 
statement without proof.— n., Asser- 
tion, a laying claim to ; a strong state- 
ment without proof. — adi. Asser'tive. 

Assess', v. [L. assessus, sitting beside (a 
judge) : ad, to ; and sedere], to lay on a 
tax ; to fix the amount of a tax ; to 
estimate or value.— us. , Assess bient, 
the act of fixing a tax ; the amount of 
tax ; Asses'sor, the legal adviser of a 
magistrate ; one who fixes the amount 
of a tax. 

As'sets or Assets', n. pi. [Fr., fromL. 
ad, to ; and satis, enough], that which 
is left to pay one’s debts ; property 
belonging to a merchant or trader. 

ABBev'erate, v. [L. asscvcratus, assc re- 
rare, to speak in earnest: ad; and 
severus, earnost], to state earnestly or 
solemnly.— n., Assevera'tion, an 
earnest or solemn statement. 

Assld'dous, adj. [L. assiduus, diligent : 
ad, to; and sedere, to sit], keeping 
close to work; diligent. — ns., Assi- 
duity and Assiduousness, con- 
tinual attention ; diligence. 

Assign' (a,8-8ln'), v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; 
and signum, a mark], to sot apart for 
a person ; to make over ; to fix.— ns.. 
Assignation, the making over of a 
thing ; a transfer ; an appointment to 
meet ; Assign'ment (as-sm'ment), a 
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making over to another ; the writing 
by which a thing is made over. 

Assim'ilate, v. [L. ad, to ; and similis, 
like], to make or become like ; to 
change so as to fit for some purpose ; 
to digest.— n., Assimila'tion.— adj. , 
Assimilative. 

Assist', v. [Fr., from L. ad, beside; 
and sixt&re, to stop], to stand at one’s 
side ; to help.— n., Assist'ance, help. 
— adj., Assist'ant, standing beside ; 
giving help n., one who helps. 

Assize', v. [Fr., from L. assessus: ad, 
beside ; and sedere, to sit], to fix the 
amount or price ; — n. , a court at which 
prices, etc,, were fixed ; pi., courts of 
justice held at various places. 

Asso'ciate ( as-so'&hi-dt ), r. [L. ad, to ; 
and socius, a companion], to go with 
as a companion ; to aot along with 
adj., joined with ;— n., one who is 
joined with another.— n., Associa- 
tion, a number banded together for a 
purpose ; connection in thought ; sug- 
gestion. 

Assort', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
sors f a lot], to put into lots ; to 
arrange things of a like kind together ; 
to agree.— n., Assort'ment, arrange- 
ment in lots ; things so arranged. 

Assuage' ( as-swaj '), v. [Fr., from L. 
ad, to ; and suavis, sweet], to make 
soft ; to lessen the force or severity 
of; to grow mild; to lose force. — n., 
Assuage'ment. 

Assume', V. [L. ad, to ; and mmfire, to 
take], to take to or upon oneself ; to 
take for granted ; to claim more than 
is due ; to be Overbearing; to pretend. 
— n., Assump'tion, an assuming or 
taking for granted; something taken 
for granted ; supposition. 

Assure', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
scrums, sure], to make sure ; to say 
that a thing is true.— n., Assflj'&nce, 
a feeling of being sure ; a pledge of 
truth ; forward conduct ; insurance 
(of life). — adv., As-sflr'edly. 

As'ter, n. [Gk. asUr, a star], a kind of 
plant with composite, star-like flowers. 

As'terisk, n. , a little star ; a mark (*). 

As'teroid, n. [Gk. aster; and eidos a 
form], a small planet. 
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Astern', adv. [E. a , on; and Stem], 
towards the hinder end of a ship. 

Asth'ma ( as'ma or ast'-), n. [Gk. asthma, 
short breath: a-cin, to breathe]; a 
disorder of the lungs making breath- 
ing difficult. — adj., Asthmatic. 

Astir', adj. and adv. [E. a , on; and 
Stir], moving about ; stirring ; active. 

Astonish, v. [A.S. a, completely ; and 
stunian (see Stun)], to strike with 
sudden fear or wonder; to surprise. — 
adj., Astonishing, very wonderful. 

— w., Astonishment, a feeling of 
great wonder ; great surprise ; be- 
wilderment ; amazement. 

Astound', v. [A.S. See Astonish], to 
strike dumb with terror or wonder. 

Astray', adv. [E. a , on ; and Stray], 
out of the right way or place. 

Astride', adv. [E. a, on; and Stride], 
striding ; with the legs apart. 

Astrin'gent (as-trin'jcnt), adj. [L. 
astringens : ad, to ; and string Are, to 
bind], binding closely ; drawing to- 
gether ; — n., medicine that contracts 
the tissues of the body. 

Astrol'ogy ( as-trol/o-ji ), n. [Gk. natron, 
a star ; and logos, knowledge], the 
knowledge of the stars ; pretended 
power of foretelling the future by 
reading the stars.— n., Astrol'oger, 
one who reads the stars. 

Astron'omy, n. [Gk. astron, a star ; 
and nomos, a law], a knowledge of the 
nature and motions of the stars, etc.— 
n., Astron'omer, one who studies the 
stars. — adj., Astronomical. 

Astute', adj. [L. astutus], far-seeing; 
clever ; cunning. — n., Astute'ness, 
cleverness. 

Asun'der, adv. [E. a, on ; and Sunder], 
in parts ; separately. 

Asy'lum (a-si/lum), n. [Gk. asylon], a 
place of safety ; a shelter for the in- 
sane, blind, etc. 

Ate, v., past tense of Eat. 

A'theism, n. [Gk. a, not ; and theos, a 
god], disbelief in the being of God.— 
n., A'theist, one who does not believe 
there is a God.— adj., Atheis'tiC, 
Atheis'tical. 

Athenae'um, n. [Gk. athenaion: Athena, 
the goddess Minerva], the temple of 
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Athena at Athens ; a literary institu- 
tion. 

Athenian, adj., belonging to Athens; 
— n., a native of Athens. 

Athirst', adj. [E. a, and Thirst], in 
want of drink ; having a strong desire. 

Ath'lete, n. [Gk. athletes, a fighter], 
one who contends in feats of strength. 
—adj., Athletic — n. pi, Athletics, 
the practice of wrestling, running, 
etc. 

Athwart', prep. [E. a, on; and Thwart], 
across ; — ad,v., sidewise. 

Atlan'tiC, adj. [Gk. Atlas, a mountain 
in North-west Africa], belonging to 
Atlas ; — n., the ocean between America 
and Europe or Africa. 

At'las, n. [Gk. Atlas, the god who bore 
the world on his shoulders], a book of 
maps. 

At'mosphere, n. [Gk. atmos, vapour; 
and sphaira, a globe], the air round 
the world ; influence which a person 
exerts. — adj., Atmospheric, Atmos- 
pherical, belonging to the air. 

At'om, n. [Gk. atdmos: a, not; and 
temnein, to cut], a part bo small that 
it cannot be divided. 

Atone' (&4on f ), V. [E. At and One], to 
make at one ; to make amends for.— n., 
Atone'ment, a reconciliation ; an 
agreement. 

Atro'cious (d4ro'shus), adj. [Fr., from 
L. atrox, cruel], showing great cruelty ; 
very wicked.— n., Atrocity (d-tros- 
i-ty), great wickedness or cruelty. 

Attach', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
root of Tack], to fasten to; to hold 
fast to. — n., Attachment, a bond or 
fastening ; tender regard ; a seizure of 
one's goods for debt, etc. 

Attack', v. [Fr. d, to; and root of 
Tack], to come against as an enemy ; 
to fall upon (as a disease) ; — n. , an 
onset; the beginning of operations. 

Attain', V. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
tangdfre, to touch], to arrive at ; to get 
possession (of) ; to gain .—adj., Attain- 
able.— n., Attainment, that which is 
attained or reached ; pi., knowledge. 

Attaint', v. [past par. of Attain], t 
find guilty of high treason ; to deprive 
of rights ; to convict. — it., Attain'der, 
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a loss of rights and property because 
guilty of high treason. 

Attempt' ( at-tcmt'), v . [L. ad, to ; and 
temp tare, to try], to try to get ; to 
make an effort ; — n ., a trial ; an effort. 

Attend', v. [L. ad, to; and tenddre, to 
stretch], to give one’s mind to; to go 
along with; to wait on. — w,, Atten- 
dance, a being present ; the persons 
who are present ; service. — adj., At- 
tendant, going along with ; waiting 
on ; following from ; — n., one who goes 
with to do service. — n., Atten'tion, 
a giving one’s mind to ; acts of kind- 
ness showing honour or esteem ; obedi- 
ence.— adj., Attentive, giving atten- 
tion. 

Attenuate, v. [L. ad, to ; and tenuij^ 
thin], to make thin or fine ; to weaken ; 
to grow less. — n., AttenCla'fcion. 

Attest', v. [L. ad, to ; and testis, a wit- 
ness], to be a witness to ; to give proof 
of ; to call to witness. — n., Attesta- 
tion, witness-bearing. 

At'tic, adj. [Gk. attikos], belonging to 
Athens or Attica; pure; elegant. — n., 
At'tic, a room or rooms at the top of 
a house, and lighted from the roof. 

Attire', n. [Old Fr. See Tire], line 
clothes; dress; a head-dress; — v., to 
dress finely ; to adorn. 

At'titude, n. [Ital., from L. aptitudo, 
fitness: aptus, fit. See Aptitude], 
way of standing or acting. 

Attor'ney (at-tur } ni), n. [Fr., from L. 
ad, to ; and tornare, to turn], one who 
acts for another in a court of law ; a 
person who does law business. 

Attract', v. [L. ad, to ; and tractus , 
trahtre, to draw], to draw towards ; to 
allure; to entice.— n., Attraction, 
power of drawing towards ; the force 
which keeps the particles of bodies 
together.— adj.. Attractive, drawing 
towards ; pleasing ; engaging, 

Attrib'ute, v. [L. ad, to ; and tribuhis, 
tribugre, to bestow], to think of some- 
thing as belonging to or caused by a 
person ; to give blame or honour ; 
impute. — ns., At'tribute, a quality or 
property ; Attribution. — adj., At- 

’ trib'tttive, expressing an attribute or 
qual ity ;—n. , a word ex pressing a quality . 
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Attune' (-tun), v. [E. a, and Tune], to 
put in tune. 

Au'burn,«4?.[Fr., fromLow L. alburnus, 
whitish : albas , white], a colour between 
red and brown (formerly light-yellow). 

Auction (anc'shun), n. [L. audio, in- 
crease: augerc, to increase], a public 
sale, in which the thing to be sold is 
given to the one who offers most ; — v., 
to sell by auction. — n. f Auctioneer', 
one who sells goods by auction. 

Auda'cious (au-da'shus), adj. [ Fr. , from 
L. avdax, bold], bold; fearless. — n.. 
Audacity (au-das'My), boldness ; 
fearlessness ; impudence. 

All dible, adj. [L. audire, to hear], that 
can be heard. 

Au'dience, n., the act or chance of hear- 
ing ; a reception by a sovereign ; the 
persons who hear. 

Au'dit, 71. [L. auditus, a hearing], «an ex- 
amination and adjustment of accounts ; 
— v., to examine and adjust accounts. 

I - ns., Au'ditor, a hearer; a person 

I who examines and adjusts accounts ; 
Audito'rium, the part of a hall, etc., 
where the hearers sit. — adj., Au'di- 
tory, belonging to the sense of hearing. 

Au ger, n. [A.S.], a tool for boring holes. 

Aught (aui), n. [A.S. d, ever; and wild, 

| a creature], anything. 

Augment', V. [L. a ugmmtmn : augerc, 
to increase], to make bigger; to add 
to ; to grow larger.— ns., Aug'ment, 
an addition ; Augmentation, in- 
crease. 

Au'gur, n. [L. augur], a priest who fore- 
told the future from the cries and 
flight of birds ; — v., to guess from signs ; 
to foretell.— n., Au'gtlry, art or prac- 
tice of an augur ; a prediction ; a sign. 

August', adj. [L. augustus, honoured], 
causing a feeling of awe or reverence. 

Au gust, n., the eighth month, named 
in honour of Caesar Augustus. 

Aunt (dnt), n. [Fr., from L. amita], a 
father’s or a mother’s sister. 

Aure'ola or Aur'eole (aure-ol), n. [L. 
aureus, golden], the golden light 
painted by artists around the heads of 
Christ and the saints. 

Auricle, n. LL. auricula , a little ear: 
auris, an ear], the outer ear ; one of 
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the two ear-shaped parts of the heart. 
— adj ., Auric'dlar, told in the ear, 
or privately.— n., Aurlst, one skilled 
in diseases of the ear. 

Auriferous, adj, [L. auruni, gold ; and 
ferre, to bear], producing gold. 

Auro'ra, n. [L. aurora], dawn ; the 
goddess of the morning. 

Auro'ra Borealis, n. [L. boreas , the 
north wind], the Northern Lights. 

Ausculta'tion (shun), n. [L. auscultar>', 
to listen], an examination of the heart 
or lungs by listening to their sounds. 

Aus'pice (aus'pis), n. [L. auspicium , a 
watching of birds], a sign got from 
watching birds ; pi., Aus'picea, fa- 
vour; protection.— adj., Auspicious 
(an s-pish'us), having signs of good 
success. 

Austere', adj. [Fr., from Gk. austeros, 
dry], having a dry or harsh nature ; 
stern. — ns., Austere'ness and Aus- 
terity, harshness of nature ; an un- 
bending manner ; strictness of life. 

AuB'tral, adj. IL. austcr, the south 
wind], southern, opposite to boreal or 
northern. 

Authentic, adj. [Fr., from Gk. authen- 
tikos , true], from the author’s own 
hand ; with no doubt about its truth. 
— v., Authenticate, to discover the 
truth or the authorship of. — n., 
Authenticity (au-then-tis'i-ty). 

Author, n. [Fr., from L. anctor: 
auyere, to increase], one who starts a 
thing; a writer of books. — adj., 
Authoritative, having authority. — 
n., Authority, power given by law ; 
witness; weight of testimony; influ- 
ence ; permission ; pi., the persons 
who put the law in force.— v., Au- 
thorize or Authorise, to give right 
to do ; to give the sanction of law to. 
— ns., Authorisation, permission. 
Authorship, state of being an author. 

Autobiography, n. [Gk. autos, self; 
bios, life ; and graphein, to write], a 
person’s life written by himself. 

Autoc'racy, n. [Gk. autos, self ; arid 
kratos, power], full power in the hands 
of one man. — n., Autocrat, one 
who has full power in his hands. 

Autograph, n. [Gk. autos, self; gra- 
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phein, to write], a person’s own hand- 
writing ; a person’s name written by 
himself ; — adj., in one’s own writing. 
Automatic or Automatical, adj. [Gr. 
automaios, self-moving], self-moving ; 
not depending on the will. — n., 
Automaton, a self-moving machine. 

Auton'omy, n. [Gk. autos, self; and 
nomm , a law], a living under one’s own 
law or government ; self-government. 
— adj., Auton'omous, self-governing. 

Autumn ( au'tum ), n. [L. auctwnnus : 
augere, to increase], the time when 
fruits are gathered in ; the third season 
of the year. — adj. , AutumHal. 

Auxiliary (aug-zil'yar-i), adj. [L. 
auxilidris, helping: auxilium , help], 

P giving help ;— n., a helper ; a verb that 
helps to make up tenses and moods ; 
pi, foreign or helping troops ; allies. 

Avail', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
valere, to be strong], to be strong for ; 
to be of use to ; to .suit a purpose ;— 
n., benefit ; service. — adj., Available, 
that can be made use of ; at hand. 

Av'alanche ( av'al-ansh ), n. [Fr., from 
L. ad vallem, to the valley], a mass of 
snow or ice slipping down a mountain. 

Av'arice (av'ar-is), n. [Fr., from L. 
avaritia, greed : a, varus, greedy], a too 
strong desire for gain ; greed of wealth. — 
adj . , Avaricious (a v-a-rish! us), greedy. 

Avaunt', interj. [Fr., from L. ab, from; 
and ante , before], begone ; away. 

A've (a! ve), intarj. [L. ave , hail I], be well 
or happy n., prayer to the Virgin 
Mary, beginning ‘ Ave Maria.' 

Avenge' {d-venj), v. [Fr., from L. ad, 
to ; and vindicare, to claim for], to 
punish one who lias done an injury ; 
to take vengeance ; to vindicate. 

Av'enue ( av f en-u ), n. [Fr., from L. ad, 
to ; and venire, to come], an approach ; 
a road shaded with trees ; a street. 

Aver', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to ; and 
verus, true], to declare to be true ; 
to state firmly. Pars. Averring, a- 
verred — n., Aver'ment, a statement 
of something as a fact. 

Av'erage ( av'er-dj ), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. averagium, feudal service of ox or 
horse, etc.: averia , cattle ; from habere, 
to have], the sum of several amounts 
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divided by their number ; — ad/., risin . 
to an average ; ordinary ; — v., to find 
the average ; to amount to an average. 

Averse', adj. [L. a versus : ab, from ; and 
verttrc, to turn], turned away from ; 
having a dislike to. — ?i., Aversion, 
a feeling of dislike ; the person or 
thing disliked. 

Avert', v. [L. ah, from ; and vcrUre, to 
turn], to turn aside ; to ward off. 

A'viary, n. [L. aviarium : avis, a bird], 
a place for keeping birds ; a bird-cage. 

Avidity, n. [Fr., from L. aviditas : I 
avldus, greedy], great desire ; keenness. 

Avoca'tion, n. [L. a, from ; and vocare, 
to call], one’s regular employment or 
business. 

Avoid', v . [Fr. d, corrupted from L. ex , 
out of ; and L. niduare, to empty. 
See Void and Widow], to keep out of 
the way of ; to withdraw. — n., Avoid- 
ance.— adj., Avoidable. 

Avoirdupois' ( av-or-du-poiz '), ti. and 
adj. [Fr. avoirdupois, to have weight], 
a system of weight in which a pound 
contains sixteen ounces. 

Avouch', v. [Fr., from L. ad, to; and 
root of Vouch], to declare openly ; to 
say that a thing is so ; to confess. 

AVOW', v. [F., from L. ad, to; and 
vdtum, a vow], to declare openly ; to 
confess freely. — n., Avow'al, an open 
declaration. — adj., Avow'edly. 

Await', v. [Fr. d, for L. ad, and root of 
Wait], to wait for ; to be in store for. 

Awake', V. [A.S.], to rouse from sleep ; 
to stop sleeping ; — adj., not asleep ; on 
the watch. Pars. Awaking, awaked | 
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or awoke ; past tense, awoke. — v. , 
Awa'ken, to rouse out of sleep.— n., 
Awa'kening, a rousing from sleep ; 
a revival of religion. 

Award', v. [Fr. d, corrupted from L. ex, 
out of ; and root of Ward], to give as a 
judge; to determine; — n., a judg- 
ment ; decision ; a prize given. 

Aware', adj. [A.s. root of Wary], on 
the watch ; having information. 

Away', adv. [A.S.], (gone) on the way ; 
at a distance ; absent. 

Awe (aw), n. [A.S.], great fear ; fear and 
reverence ;—v., to strike with great 
fear. — adj. , Aw'fttl.— adv., Aw'fully. 

Awhile', adv. [see While], for a time. 

Awk'ward, adj. [Scand. awk, left hand ; 
and E. ward], not neat-handed ; un- 
graceful in manners ; clumsy. 

Awl, n. [A.S.], a boring tool. 

Awn, n. [Scand.], the beard of corn, etc. 

Awning, n. [Ety. ?J, a covering to keep 
off the sun’s light or heat. 

Awoke'. See Awake. 

Awry', adj. and adv. [E. a, for on, and 
Wry], off the straight ; to one side. 

Axe, 7i. [A.S.], an instrument with a 
sharp edge for cutting wood. 

Axiom, 7 i. [Gk. axios, worthy], a state- 
ment seen to be true without proof.— 
adj., Axiomatic, self-evident. 

Axis, n. [L. axis], the real or imaginary 
line on which a body revolves. 

Ax'le, n. [L. axis], the pin or rod on 
which any body turns. 

Ay or Aye (?X adv. [E.], yes. 

Aye (a), adv. [Scand.], for ever ; always. 

A'zure, adj. [Arab.], light-blue. 


B* 


Bab'ble, V. [E.], to talk like a child. 

Babe or Ba'by, n. [C.], a young child. 

Ba'bel, n. [Heb.], confused sound of 
words (from the tower of Babel). 

Baboon', n. [Fr.], a large monkey with 
a long face and short tail. 

Bacchanal ( bak'a-nal ), n., a worshipper 
of Bacchus ; one who indulges in much 
wine. — adj.. Bacchanalian. 

Bach'elor (batch' e-lor), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. baecalarius, a cow-herd], a man who 


is not married ; one who lias taken a 
first degree at a university. 

Bacillus (basil' us), n. [L. dim. of bacil- 
lus, a rod], a very minute plant germ 
found in water, etc. ; also Bacterium. 

Back, n. [A.S.], the hinder part of the 
body ; the part of an animal in which 
the spine is; — v., to move back; to 
assist ;— adv., to the place one came 
from.— v. , Backbite, to speak ill of one 
who is away.— n«., Back 'bone, the bone 
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of the back ; firmness ; Background, 
the space behind the figures in a 
picture; position of obscurity. — r . , 
Back slide, to slide back ; to 
fall from right.— cm#., Backward, 
not coming forward; slow; — adr., to- 
wards the back.— n. pi., BackWOOdS, 
places in woods far from towns. 

Backgam'mon, [ Ety. ?|, a game for two 
played on a board with dice and 
15 ‘ men ’ each. 

Ba'con, n. [Fr.], swine’s flesh cured. 

Bad, «f Ij. fC. S’], not as it should be; 
not good. 

Bade (bad). See Bid. 

Badge (baj), u. ILow L. baga, a collar], 
a mark worn to distinguish a person. 

Bad'ger (bad'jer), n. an animal of the 
bear kind ; — v., to worry or annoy. 

Badinage (bad'in-azh), n. IFr. l, light 
playful talk. 

Baffle, v. [Fr. or Scand.], to make one’s 
efforts useless ; to balk or frustrate. 

Bag, n. LA.S. bcelig], a thing that bulges; 
pieces of soft stuff sewed together to 
hold something;- -v., to put into a 
hag. Pars. Bagging, bagged. 

Bagatelle', n. [Fr.], something of little 
worth ; a game played on a board with 
nine balls and a cue. 

Bag'gag e(bag'aj), n. [Fr.], goods carried 
by travellers; the necessaries of an army. 

Bag'pipe, a wind instrument of 
music made up of a windbag and pipes. 

Bail (1) or Bale, v. [L>u.], to throw out 
water with a pail or bucket. 

Bail (2), v. [Fr. bailler, to take charge of], 
to give security for a person's appear- 
ance ; to let go on the promise of 
another;— n., one who gives security; 
the security given. 

Bailie ( baly ), n. [Fr., from root of 
Bail!, a magistrate in Scottish towns. 

Bailiff, n. [Fr. See Bail], under- 
manager of an estate, etc. ; an officer 
of the law. 

Bait, n. [Scand.], food put upon a hook 
to attract fish ;—v., to put bait on ; to 
feed ; to set dogs on ; to worry. 

Baize, n. [Fr.], a coarse woollen cloth. 

Bake, v. [A.S.], to make hard by heat; 
to prepare food in an oven or before a 
fire.— n^t., Baker, Bakery. 


36 Bandy 

Bal ance, n. [Fr., from L. bis, twice ; 
and lan x, a plate], anything used for 
weighing ; — v., to make or to be of the 
same w r eiglit ; to settle (an account). 

Bal cony, n. [Ital.], a platform fixed to 
an inside or outside wall. 

Bald ( bawld ), adj. [0.], without hair. 

Bal'drick ( bawl'drik ), n. [Fr., same 
root as Belt], a soldier’s belt. 

Bale, n. [Fr. bale, a ball], a bundle of 
goods ; — v., to make up into a bundle. 

Bale'fUl, adj. [A.S.], causing evil. 

Balk (hawk), n. [A.S. balm, a heap], a 
ridge between two fields ; a long thick 
piece of wood; a disappointment; — v., 
to cause one to miss ; to foil. 

Ball (bawl), n. [Fr.], something round; 
a dancing party. 

Ballad, n. [Fr., a dancing song], a song 
containing a story. 

Ballast, 7i. [Dan. bag-last = backload], 
a load to steady a ship ; prudence 
v., to put in ballast. 

Ballet (hal'aij), n. [Fr.], a little dance. 

Balloon', a. [Span. ], a bag of silk filledwith 
a light gas to rise and float in the air. 

Ballot, 7i. [Fr.], a little ball or ticket 
used in voting ; a means of voting by 
putting a ball or ticket into a box ; — 
r., to vote by balls or tickets. 

Balm ( bdm ), 7i. [Fr. from Gk.], a plant 
that yields a healing ointment ; any- 
thing that soothes. — adj., Balm'y, 
like balm ; softly blowing ; warm. 

Bal sam (baud' sam), n., balm ; a healing 
ointment. 

Bal'ustrade and Bal'usters, ns. [Fr.], 
a fence of small pillars under a rail. 

Bamboo', a tall Indian reed or grass. 

Ban, n. [A.S. (gejbatvn], a public notice ; 
a curse ; pl. y Banns, notice of mar- 
riage ; — v., to curse ; to forbid. 

Bana'na,™., a herbaceous plant and its 
fruit. 

Band, n. [A.S.], that which binds; a 
number of persons ; a company of 
musicians ; — v., to tie together ; to join. 

Ban'dage (ban'ddj), n„ a long band for 
binding up wounds ; — v., to put on a 
bandage ; to tie up a wound. 

Ban'dit, n. [Ital.], a robber; pi., 
Ban'dits or Banditti 
Ban'dy, v. [Fr.], to beat to and fro; to 
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give and take, as words. — adj. t Bandy- 
legged, having crooked legs. 

Bane, n. [A.S. bana, a murderer], that 
which causes harm or death. — odj., 
Bane'ful, causing harm or death. 

Bang, v. [Scand., from the sound], to hit 
with a heavy stroke ; — n., a heavy blow. 

Ban'gle (bang'ql), n. [Hind, bangri], 
an ornament for tlie arms or ankles. 

Ban'ian, or Ban'yan n. [Sans.], an 
Indian tree whose branches droop to 
the ground and take root again. 

Ban'ish, v. [Fr., from root of Ban], to 
drive away; to exile. — a., Banish- 
ment. 

Ban'ister, ?>., a corruption of Baluster. 

Bank (1), n. [A.S. banc], a mound of 
earth ; the edge of a river or lake ; 
to shut in with a mound of earth. 

Bank (2),n. [Fr., from A.S. bene, a bench], 
a table at which money is changed ; a 
place where money is put for safety; — 
v. to put into a bank. — ns., Bank- 
note, a note by a banker promising 
to pay a sum of money ; Bank'rupfc 
[L. ruptus, broken], one who cannot 
pay his debts unable to pay.— 

n., Bankruptcy, inability to pay. 

Ban'ner, n. [Fr.], a general’s flag. 

Ban / noc,k, n. [C.l, a flat cake of oatmeal. 

Ban'quet (bany'kicct), n. [Fr.], a little 
bank or table; a feast; — v. t to give a 
feast ; to enjoy a feast. 

Ban ter, v. [Kty.?], to speak to in joke or 
jest a joking or speaking in fun. 

Bantling, n. [E. for handling], a child. 

Bap'tisxn, v. [Fr. , from Gk. baptein, to 
dip], a dipping or sprinkling with 
w;iter as a Christian sign. — v., Baptize' 
or Baptise', to dip or sprinkle. — n., 
Bap'tiSt, one who baptizes ; one who 
believes in adult baptism. 

B&r, n. [Fr.], a rail or bolt to fasten a 
door ; a long narrow piece of wood or 
metal; a sandbank at the mouth of 
a river; a refreshment counter;— r., 
to stop the way ; to shut out or in. 
Pars. Barring, barred. 

Barb (1), n. [Fr., from L. barba, a beard], 
the jag on the point of an arrow or a 
fishhook ; — y., to put barbs on. 

Barb (2), n., a breed of horse imported 
from Barbary. 


Barouche 

Bar bacan or Bar'bican, n. [Fr.], a fort 
at a bridge or a castle gate. 

Barba'rian, n.[Gk. barbaros , not speak- 
ing Greek], a person speaking a strange 
language ; a rude and cruel person ; 
adj. y uncivilized.— ns.> Bar'barism, 
state of being a savage ; roughness of 
manners ; a wrong form of speaking ; 
Barbarity, cruelty.— adj., Bar'bar- 
OUS, like a savage. 

Bar'ber, n. [L. barba, a beard], one who 
shaves beards or cuts hair. 

Bard, n. [C.], a poet and singer among 
the ancient Celts ; a poet. 

Bare, a dj. [A.S.], without covering; un- 
adorned ; — v., to uncover.— adj., Bare- 
faced, impudent. — n. , Bare'ness. 

Bar 'gain (bar gin), n. [Fr.], an agree- 
ment ; — v., to make an agreement. 

Barge, ». [Fr.], a pleasure boat ; a boat 
for carrying loads. 

Baritone or Bar ytone, n. [Gk. barys, 
heavy or deep ; .and to nos, a tone], a 
male voieo partly tenor, partly bass. 

Bark(l), n. [Seand.], the skin of a tree 
r., to strip off the bark or skin. 

Bark (2), n. [A.S.], the cry of a dog ;— v. t 
to yelp like a dog. 

Bark CO or Barque, v. [Fr., from Low 
L. barca, a little boat], a kind of 
ship with the two front masts rigged 
unlike the back one ; any small ship 
or boat. 

Barley, n. [A.S. btrrlic: bnr, barley; 
and lie or hr, a plant], a kind of grain 
used for food or making malt. 

Barm, n. [A.S.], froth of beer used for 
leaven ; yeast. 

Barn, n. [A.S. here, barley; and mi, a 
house], a place for keeping corn ; a 
threshing-floor. 

Bar'nacle, n. [L. perna , a shell-fish], a 
shell-flsh found sticking to rocks and 
ships; pi., a kind of spectacles. 

Barom'eter, n. [Gk. baros , weight ; and 
metron, a measure], an instrument for 
measuring the weight of the air. 

Bar'on, n. [Fr.], a title of honour.— ns., 
Bar'onet, a title lower than baron ; 
Bar'onetcy, the rank of a baronet; 
Bar'ony, the lands of a baron. 

Barouche' ( ba-roosh '), n. [Ger., from L. 

. bin)tus : bis, twice; and rtita, a wheel], 
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a oarriage with two seats and a folding 

cover. 

Barque. See Bark (3). 

Bar'rack or Bar'racks, n. [Fr.], a 
building for lodging soldiers. 

Bar'rel, n. [Fr., from root of Bar], a 
vessel made of spars of wood with 
hoops about them ; the tube of a gun. 

Bar'ren, adj. [Fr.], without fruit ; that 
does not bear. — n ., Bar'renness. 

Barricade', n. [Fr.], that which blocks 
a road ; a fortification of trees, earth, 
or stones; — v., to block a road. 

Bar'rier, n. [Fr.], a line of defence; 
an obstacle in the way ; a boundary. 

Bar'rister, n. [E. bar , the rail of a 
court], one who pleads in court. 

Bar'row (1) (har'rb), n. [A. 8. her an, to 
carry], a small hand-cart with one or 
two wheels. 

Bar'row (2 )(bar , ro), n. [A.S. beorh , a hill 
or mound], a mound over a grave. 

Bar 'ter, v. [Fr.], to give in exchange 
m., a giving of one thing for another. 

Basalt', n. [Fr.], a hard igneous rock of 
a dark colour. 

Base (1), adj. [Fr., from Low L. hassus , 
fat], low-born ; of little value ; of bad 
habits. 

Base (2), 7f.[C«k. basis, a foot], that on which 
something rests; the lower part; — v., 
to place on a base. — ns., Base'ment, 
the lowest story of a building; Ba'sis, 
that on which a thing rests ; the 
reason or explanation ; the foot of a 
pillar or statue ; pi Bcis'es. 

Bash'ful, adj. [Fr., as Abash], with eyes 
cast down ; not wishing to come into 
notice.— n., Bash'fulness. 

Bas'ilisk, n. [Gk. hasiliskos, alittleking l, 
a snake with a white spot, like a crown, 
on its head (only fabulous). 

Ba'SiU, n. [Fr.3, a hollow vessel ; the 
country drained by a river. 

Bask, v. [Scand. hatha , bathe ; and siJc, 
self], to warm oneself in the sun. 

Bas'ket, n. [0.], a vessel made of twigs 
twisted together. 

Baas, n. [Fr.], the lowest part of a piece 
of music. 

Bass'relief (bas/-re-ity) or Bas'relief 
(bd'redef), n. [Fr. and Ital.1, carved fig- 
ures slightly raised above the surface. 


BaBS'WOOd, n., wood of the lime-tree. 

Bas'tard, n. [Fr.], a child of unmarried 
parents ;—adj., not of the right kind; 
born of unmarried parents. 

Baste, v. [Scand., from root of Beat], to 
beat ; to rub fat into meat while roast- 
ing ; [Fr.]. to sew with long stitches. 

Bas'tion (bas'tyun), n. [Fr.], a building 
at the angle of a fortress. 

Bat (1), n. [C.], a stick to boat with or hit 
a ball; — «., to use the bat at cricket. 
Pars. Batting 1 , batted. 

Bat (2),w. [Scand.], an animallikeamouse, 
with wings by which it flies at night. 

Batch, n. [E. hake], the bread baked at 
one time ; a number taken together. 

Bate. See Abate. 

Bath, n. [A.S.], a place for washing in ; 
a plunging in water.— v., Bathe, touse 
a bath ; to wash the body. 

Bat'on, n. [Fr.], a policeman’s staff; a 
staff indicating authority ; — v . , to strike 
with a baton. 

Battal'ion, n. [Fr. See Battle], several 
companies of soldiers in fighting order. 

Bat'ten, V. [Scand.], to grow fat ; to live 
luxuriously. 

Bat'ter, v. [Fr., from L. hatnSre , to 
beat], to beat down ; to strike against, 
time after time ; — n., flour, etc., beaten 
into a paste. — w., Bat'tery, guns 
placed in order for shooting ; the place 
on which guns are mounted. 

Bat'tle, n. [Fr.], a giving and taking of 
blows ; a fight ; — v., to struggle. 

Bat'tledoor or Bat'tledore, n. [Pro- 
vencal, hatedor, a beater], a bat for 
striking a ball. 

Bat'tlement, n. [Fr.], a fortified wall 
with openings to shoot through. 

Bau'ble, n. [Fr.], a plaything. 

Bawl, v. [Scand. See Bull], to cry like 
a bull or cow ; to roar loudly. 

Bay (1), n. [Fr.], a bend of the coast 
line ; the water contained within this 
bend. 

Bay (2), n. [Fr., from L. bacca, a berry], a 
laurel with red berries; pi., Bays, a 
mark of honour made of bay leaves ; 
— adj., reddish-brown. 

Bay (3), v. [Fr.], to bark as a dog; — n. f 
the turning of a stag to face the dogs. 

Bay'onet, n. [Fr. Bayonne , where first 
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made], a short sword fixed to the end 
of a gun. 

Bazaar', n. [Pers.], a place where goods 
are set out for sale. 

Be, v. [A.s.1. Pars. Being, been ; past 
tense, was. 

Beach, n. [Ety.?], the sea*shore ; — v ., 
to draw a boat on to the shore. 

Bea'con, n. [A. 8.], a signal on a height 
to give warning ; a signal fire. 

Bead, n. [A. 8 bed , a prayer], a small 
ball of glass, etc., for counting prayers. 

Bea'dle, n. [A. 8. beodan , to bid], one 
who calls orders aloud ; a messenger 
of a court, church, or other body. 

Bea'gle, n. [Ety.?], a small dog. 

Beak, ??,. [Fr., from root of Peak and 
Pike], the point of anything; the bill 
of a bird ; the front of a ship. 

Beak'er, n. [Gor.J, a drinking-cup. 

Beam, n. [A.S., a tree], a long piece of 
wood or metal ; one or more rays of 
light ; — v.y to send out rays of light. 

Bean, n. [A.S.], a plant with a long pod, 
containing edible seeds ; one of the 
seeds, or of similar seeds, as coffee- 
bean. 

Bear (1) (bar), v. [A.8.], to carry ; to bring 
forth ; to suffer. Past tense , Bore ; 
past par. borne and bom. 

Bear'able (bdr'a-bl), adj., that can be 
borne or put up with ; tolerable. 

Bearing (bar ing), n., the way in which 
a person acts or behaves ; the direction 
in which one thing lies from another. 

Bear (2) (bar), n. [A. 8.], a wild beast.— 
adj., Bearish, rude. 

Beard (herd), n. [A.8.], the hair on the 
chin or on an ear of corn ; — v., to pull 
by the beard; to meet face to face. - 
adj. , Beard'ed, having a beard. 

Beast, n. [Fr., from L. fresim], one of 
the lower animals. — adjs., Beastly, 
Bes'tial. 

Beat, v. [A.S.], to strike over and over 
again; to get the better of;— w., a 
stroke ; a throb ; a range of a sentinel, 
etc. Past tense, Beat ; past par. 

beaten. 

Beatitude (jbe-at!i-tud), n. [Fr., from 
L. beatitudo, happiness], happiness of 
the highest kind ; words expressing a 
blessing (see Matt. v.). 


Beau (bo), n. [Fr., from L. bellus, fine], 
a finely-dressed man. Fern. Belle. 

Beau'ty (bu'ty), n. [Fr., from bell ns, 
beautiful], that which is pleasing to 
look at ; fineness and fitness of parts ; a 
beautiful person.— adjs., Beau'tiful 
and Beauleous (bu'tyus), full of 
beauty ; very ploasing to the eye. 
— v. , Beau'tify, to make beautiful. 

Bea'yer(l),a.| A.S.],afur-bearingrodent 
animal that lives both in water and on 
land ; — adj., made of beaver fur ; — n., a 
hat. 

Bea'ver (2), n. [Fr.], a guard for the 
chin or face below the helmet. 

Becalm' (bc-cdm'), v. [E. be, and Calm], 
to make calm ; to keep from moving. 

Because', conj. IE.], for a reason. 

Beck, n. [E., short for Beckon], a sign 
or nod ; — v., and Beck'on, to make a 
sign with the hand or head. 

Becloud', v. [E.], to cover with clouds. 

Become', V. [A. 8.], to come or begin to 
be ; to pass from one state to another ; 
to add beauty to. Pars. Becoming, 
become ; past tense, became. 

Bed, n. [A. 8.], something on which to 
rest or sleep ; the bottom of the Bea or 
a river ; a plot of' ground. — pres, par., 
Bed'ding, putting into a bed;— n., 
clothes for a bed. — n., Bed'fltead 
(- sted ) [A. 8. stede, a standing-place], 
the frame on which a bed is placed. 

Bedaub', v. [E.], to smear with dirt. 

Bedew', v. [E.], to cover with dew. 

Bed'lam, n. [corruption of Bethlehem, 
(Hospital), used as a mad-house], a 
mad-house ; a scene of confusion. 

Bed'ouin (Bed'oo-in), n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], a desert or wandering Arab. 

Bed'ridden, adj., long confined to bed. 

Bee, 7i. [A.S.], a small insect which has 
a sting, and makes honey and wax. 

Beech, n. [A. 8.], a tree of hard wood. 

Beef, n. [Fr., from L. bovem, an ox], the 
flesh of an ox; pi., Beeves, oxen. 

Beefeater, n. [E.], one who eats beef ; 
a warder of the Tower of London. 

Beer, n. [A. 8.], a drink made from 
malted barley and hops. 

Beet, n. [O.E. ], a plant with a fleshy root ; 

Beet'root, the root of the beet plant. 
Bee'tle, n. [A.S., a biter], an Insect with 
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hard covers for its wings ; — v. to jut ! 
out and liang over, as rocks, etc. 

Bee'tle, n. [A.S., from root of Beat], a 
wooden hammer. 

Befall', v. I A.S.], to fall to one’s share ; 
to come to pass. Past tense , Befell ; 
past par. befallen. 

Befit', v. y to be fit for; to be suitable 
to. Pars. Befitting, befitted. 

Before', adv. [ A.S.], in time past ; sooner 
than ; farther on ; prep., in front of ; 
in the sight of.— adv., Beforeliand, 
earlier than the appointed time. 

Befriend' (-/ raid ), v., to act as a friend 
to ; to help ; to stand by. 

Beg, v. I E. j, to ask earnestly ; to seek 
an alms. Pars. Begging, begged. 

Beg'gar, n. [E.], one who lives by beg- 
ging.— adj., Beggarly, like a beggar; 
mean. — n., Beg'gary, state of want. 

Beget', v. [A.S.], to bring into being. 
Pars. Begetting, begot or begot- 
ten ; past tense, begat or begot. 

Begin', v. [A.B.], to come into being; 
to do tlie first act; to go first. Pars. 
Beginning, begun ; past tense , be- 
gan, -ns., Beginning, Begin'ner. 

Begird', v. [see Gird], to put round. 

Begone', inter j. [A.S.], go away. 

Begrudge', v., to grudge the good of 
another. 

Beguile' (jbe-gil'), v., to use guile or 
cunning ; to deceive ; to while away ; 
to turn one’s thoughts to or from. 

Bebalf ( be-hOj’'), n. [E.], one’s cause or 
sake. 

Behave', v. [A.S.], to keep oneself 
within bounds ; to guide one’s conduct, 
—n., Behaviour, manner of behaving. 

Behead', V. [A.S.], to take off the head. 

Behest', n. [E. be, and Hest, a com- 
mand], command or desire. 

Behind', prep. [E. be, arid Hind], at the 
back of ; coming after ; not so good 
as ; — ado., at the back ; not in time. 

Behold', v. [A.S.], to hold the eyes on ; 
to look at attentively ; — inter/., lo ! 
see I Past tense and par. Beheld. 

Behold'en, adj., under obligation to. 

Behoof', n. [A.S.], benefit ; interest. 
Behove' or Behoove', v. [A.S.], to be 
right for ; to be the duty of. 

Being, par. of Be, and n., existence. 


Bend 

Bela'bour, v. [E. be, and Labour], to 
beat severely. 

Belay', V. [sec Lay], to put a rope round 
a pin or pins ; to make fast. 

Belch ( helsh ), v. 1 A.S. ), to throw out 
from the stomach ; to pour forth. 

Bel'dam, n. [Er., from L. bella (lamina, 
fair woman], an old woman. 

Beleag'uer ( be-leger ), v. [Du.], to sur- 
round with an army ; to besiege. 

Bel'fry, n. [Fr., a watch-tower], an 
erection for giving alarm ; a bell-tower. 

Belie', v. [see Lie], to tell lies about ; 
to give the lie to. 

Belief' (bc-lef'), n. [A.S.], trust in a 
statement or person ; that which is held 
as true. — v ., Believe' ( bc-lev ), to look 
on as true ; to give consent to with the 
mind ; to think. — n., Believ'er. 

Belit'tle ( be-lit'tl ), V., to make little of ; 
to depreciate.— n., Belit'tlement. 

Bell, n. [A.S.], a hollow cup of metal 
for giving a sound when struck. 

Belle, n. Bee Beau. 

Bellig'erent ( bel -liferent ), adj. [L. 
helium, war; and germs, gerere , to 
carry on], carrying on war ; — n. t one 
who carries on war. 

Bellow ( bel'lo ), v. [A.S.], to roar like a 
hull; — n., a loud noise. 

Bellows, n. [A.S. baiUj or brig, a bag], 
a bag to hold air for blowing fires or 
organ pipes. 

Belly, n. [A.S., same root as Bellows], 
that which bulges out ; the stomach, 
etc.; — v . , to swell out. 

Belong', v. [E. be, to ; and root of Long 1 , 
tocvave],tobeone’s own ; tobeapartof. 

Beloved' ( be-luvd ' or bc-luved ), adj . , 
greatly loved ; — n., a dear one. 

Below' Qje-lo'), prep. [E.], low with re- 
gard to something else ; unworthy of ; 
— tub:., in a lower place ; underneath. 

Belt, n. [A.S.], a band passing round ; 
a narrow strip ; — v., to surround. — adj . , 
Belt ed, wearing a belt ; ennobled. 

Bench, n. [A.S. bene; same root as 
Bank], a raised place for sitting on ; 
a judge’s seat ; a workman’s table. 

Bend, v. [A.B.], to turn out of tlie 
straight line ; to direct ; to be bent ; 
— n. t a turning from the straight line. 
Past tense and par. Bent or bended. 
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Beneath', prep. [A.S.], lower than; 
unworthy of ;—adv., in a lower place. 

Benediction (-shun), n. [L. benedictio, 
a blessing : bene, well ; and Metre, to 
say], words of blessing; well-wishing. 

Benefactor, n. [L. hem, well ; and 
faetre, to do], one who does a good 
deed. Fem. Benefactress. 

Ben'eflce (bene-fis), n. [Fr., from L. 
benefieium], something given out of 
kindness ; a living in a church. 

Beneficence, n., the spirit of doing 
good; kindness. — adjs., Beneficent, 
wishing to do good ; doing good ; 
Beneficial (ben-e-flsh'al), fitted to 
do good. — n., Beneficiary, one who 
receives some benefit. 

Ben'efit, n. [Fr., from L. bene, well; 
and fact re, to make], a good deed ; 
something done to help ; a kindness ; 
— v., to do what helps ; to be helped. 

Benev'olence, n. [Fr., from L. bene, 
well ; and vtilo, I wish], a wish to do 
good ; an act of kindness ; a kind of 
tax. — adj., Benev'olent, of a kind 
nature ; willing to do good. 

Benight 'ed ( bc-riit'cd ), adj., lost in the 
night ; unable to see the way. 

Benign' (be-nln'), adj. [Fr., from L. 
beuignus, kind], having a kind nature ; 
friendly; soothing; gracious. — adj., 
Benig'nant, having a kind, nature. 

Ben'ison. n. [Fr., from L. See Bene- 
diction], blessing. 

Bent, adj., turned from a straight line ; 
having a crook; — n., the turn of a 
person’s mind ; a hard kind of grass. 

Benumb' ( hc-num '), V. [E. See N umb], 
to cause to lose feeling ; to make numb. 

Bequeath' (be-kweth'), v. f A.S., from 
root of Quoth], to leave (property) by 
will.— n.. Bequest' ( be-hivest '), some- 
thing so left. 

Bereave', V. [A.S. reafian, to strip] 
to deprive of. Past tense and par. 

Bereaved or bereft.— r?„ Bereave- 
ment, great loss; loss of friends by 
death. 

Ber'ry, n. [A.S.], a round pulpy fruit 
with seeds. 

Berth, n. [E., from root of Bear], a 
place where a ship rests ; a sleeping- 
place ; employment. 
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Beseech', V. [see Seek], to ask earnestly. 
Past tense and par. Besought. 

Beseem', V. [see Seem], to be worthy 
of ; to fit ; to become. 

Beset', v. [A.S.], to surround on all 
sides ; to press hard. Pars. Beset- 
ting, beset; past tense, beset.- adj., 
Beset'ting, having a strong and con- 
stant influence over. 

Beshrew', v. [see Shrew], to invoke evil 
upon. 

Beside', prep., Besides', adv. [A.S.J, 
by the side of ; in addition to. 

Besiege' (besef) v. [see Siege], to sur- 
round with armed men. 

Besmear', v. [see Smear], to cover over 
with something dirty. 

Be som, n. [A.S.], a sweeping brush. 

Besot', r. , to make a sot of ; to infatuate. 

Bespat'ter, v. [see Spatter, r.j, to 
cover with mud ; to make dirty. 

Bespeak', v. [A.S.], to speak for before- 
hand ; to show ; to order. Past tense, 
Bespoke ; past par. bespoken. 

Best, adj. [A.S. bdest, sup. deg. of bet , 
good; comp, betera. See Better], 
having good in the highest degree. 

Bestead' (be-sted'), v. [Scand.], to fill a 
l)lace ; to stand in place of ; to assist ; 
— adj., placed; circumstanced. 

Bes tial, adj. [Fr. See Beast], like a 
boast; brutish. 

Bestir', r. [see Stir], to put in lively mo- 
tion. Pars. Bestirring, bestirred. 

Bestow', v. [see Stow], to put into a 
place ; to give as a gift. 

Bestride', v. [see Stride], to put one 
leg on each side ; to sit so. Past 
tense, Bestrid or bestrode; past 
par. bestrid or bestridden. 

Bet, n. [Fr. See Abet], something 
risked, to be lost or won ; — v., to make 
a bet ; to risk something to be lost 
or won. Pars. Betting, betted or 
bet ; past tmse, betted or bet. 

Betake' (oneself), v., to turn or go to ; 
to apply to. Past tense, Betook ; 
past par. betaken. 

Bethink' (oneself), v., to call to mind ; 
to think over. Past tense and past 
par. Bethought. 

Betide', v. [see Tide], to come to one’s 
share or lot ; to happen. 
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Betimes', adv. [see Time], in good 
time ; before it is too late. 

Beto'ken, v. [see Token], to show by a 
sign or token ; to show beforehand. 

Betray', v. [A.S. be, and Fr. trahir: 
from L. tradtre], to give up something 
entrusted to one; to put into an en- 
emy’s hands ; to make known a secret. 
—n., Betray'al, act of betraying. 

BetrOth', v. [see Troth and Truth], to 
give troth or truth to; to promise in 
marriage. — ns., Betroth'al and Be- 
troth'ment, an agreement of mar- 
riage. 

Bet'ter, adj. [A.S. betera , comp. deg. of 
bet, good. See Best], having more of 
good ; improved ; — adv., in a higher 
degree ; — v. to make better. 

Between' and Betwixt', preps. [A.S., 
from root of Two], in the space which 
separates ; touching or shared by two. 

Bev'el, n. [Fr.], an instrument for mark- 
ing angles that are not right angles ; a 
sloping surface ;—adjs., Bevel ; Bev- 
elled, sloping ; not at right angles ; 
— v., to make to slope. 

Bev'erag-e, n. [Fr., from L. biWre, to 
drink], something to drink. 

Bev'y, n. [Fr.], a flock ; a company. 

Bewail', V. [see Wail], to wail or mourn 
for ; to sorrow. 

Beware', v. [see Ware or Wary], to be 
on one’s guard ; to take care. 

Bewil'der, V. [be, and id Idem ~ wilder- 
ness], to make one lose his way ; to 
render a person at a loss what to do or 
think.— n.. Bewilderment. 

Bewitch', v., to bring under the power 
of a witch ; to charm ; to please 
greatly. — ns., BewltCh'ery and Be- 
witch'ment, power of charming ; 
state of being charmed. 

Bewray' (be-ray'), v. [A. 8. wregan , to 
accuse], to make known ; to reveal. 

Bey (bd), n. [Turk.], a Turkish governor. 

Beyond', prep, and adv. [A.S.], on the 
other side (of) ; farther on (than) ; out 
of reach (of). 

Bi'as, n. [Fr.], a slope; a weight in a 
ball to turn it from a straight line in 
rolling ; an inclination of the mind ; — 
v., to cause to turn to one side. Pars. 

Biasing, biased or biassed. 


Bi'ble, n. [Gk. btblos , a book], the Old 
and New Testaments. — adj., Biblical. 

Bibliog'raphy, n. [Gk. graphein , to 
write], description or list of books. 

BibUlOUS, adj. [L. bibtfre, to drink 1, 
taking in much drink ; spongy. 

BTceps, n. [L.], the front muscle be- 
tween the shoulder and elbow. 

Bick'er, V. [C.], to fight; to move 
with a pattering noise ; — n ., a fight. 

Bi'cycle (bi'sikl), n. [L. hi, for bis, twice ; 
and Gk. kuldos, a circle], a carriage 
on two wheels, one behind the other, 
driven by pedals or a motor. 

Bid, v. [A.8.], to invite ; to tell to do ; 
to offer a price ; — n., an offer of a 
price. Pars. Bidding, bidden or 
bid; past tense, bade or bid. — n., 
Bid'ding, invitation ; order. 

Blen'nial, adj. [L. hi, for bis, twice ; 
and annus, a year], lasting two years ; 
happening once in two years. 

Bier (beer), n. [A.S., root of Bear], a 
frame on which a dead body is carried. 

Big, adj. [Ety. ?], large ; swollen. 

Big'amy, n. TFr., from L. bis, twice ; 
and Gk. gamos , a marriage], state of 
having two husbands or wives at once. 

Bight (hit), n. [Scand.], a bend of a rope ; 
a bend of the sea-shore. 

Big'ot, n. [Fr. or Scand. ], a person who 
sticks to an opinion or a party without 
reason . — adj. , Big'oted. — n. ,Big'otry . 

Bile, n. [L. bills, anger], a yellow fluid 
from the liver ; anger. — adj., Bilious. 

Bill (1), n. [A.S.], a cutting instrument ; 
an axe ; a bird’s beak ;—v., to fondle. 

Bill (2), n. [Fr., from L. bulla, a writing], 
an account of money ; the words of a 
proposed law ; a large printed sheet. 

Billet (1), n., a little bill or note ;— v., to 
appoint lodgings for soldiers. 

Billet (2), n. [Fr.], a log of firewood. 

Billiards (bil f yards), n. [Fr.], a game 
played with balls and a cue, on a 
table with side and corner pockets. 

Billion (bil'yun), n., a million times a 
million ; also a thousand millions. 

Billow (bilf 16), n. [Scand., root of Belly 
and Bulge], a large swelling wave. 

Bin, n. [A.S.], a chest for corn, etc. 

Bind, v. [A. 8.], to tie or fasten ; to make 
firm ; to cover a book ; to keep to a 
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promise by law or authority. Past 
tense am \ past par. Bound. — n,, Bind- 
ing, the cover of a book ; that which 
ties ;—adj., holding firm. 

Bin'nacle or Bin'acle, n. [Port.], the 
box which holds a ship’s compass. 

Binomial, adj. [L. bi(s), twice; and 
nomen , a name], having two terms. 

Blog'raphy, n. [Gk. bios, life; and 
graphein, towritej, a history of one’s life. 

BioPogy (bi-ol'o-ji), n. [Gk. bios, life ; 
and logos, a description], the science 
of life and living beings. 

Bi'ped, n. [L. bi(s), twice ; and pcs, pedis, I 
a foot], an animal with two feet. 

Birch, n.[A.S. beorc], a tree with silvery 
bark and sometimes hanging branches ; 
a rod for punishing ;—v., to flog. 

Bird, n. [A. 8. bind], an animal with 
feathers and wings. 

Birth, n. [A.S. Bee Bear], a coming 
into life ; a beginning to be.— a., 
Birth'right, what one has by birth. 

Bis'cuit {Ins' kit), n. [Fr., from L. bis, 
twice ; and coctus, cooked], bread 
twice baked ; a small hard cake. 

Bisect', v. [L. bis, in two ; and sectus , 
secure, to cut], to cut into two equal 
parts.— ns., Bisection, Bisec'tor. 

Bish'op, n. [A.S., from Gk. episcopos , an 
overseer], a clergyman of high rank who 
has charge of several others. — n., Bish- 
opric, oflice or district of a bishop. 

Bis'muth, 71 . [Ger.], a metal of a red- 
dish-white colour. 

Bi'son, n., the American buffalo. 

Bissex'tile, n. [L. bis, twice ; and sextus, 
sixth], leap year : every fourth year the 
‘24th of February (the sixth day before 
the calends of March) was doubled. 

Bit, n. [A. 8.], that which is bitten off ; a 
small piece ; the part of a bridle in 
the horse’s mouth ; a small coin. 

Bite, v. [A.S.], to grasp or cut with the 
teeth ; to cause pain ; — n., a wound 
made by biting. Pars. Bit'ing, bit. 

Bitch, n. [A.S.], a female dog. 

Bit'ter, adj. [A.S., from root of Bite], 
having a sour or biting taste ; causing 
pain.-n., Bitterness. 

Bitu'men, n. [L.], a mineral pitch used 
as asphalt for pavements, and easily set 
on fire.— a«W.. BitU'mlaOUS. 
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Bi'valve, n. [L. bi(s), twice ; and valva, 
the leaf of a door], an animal with 
its shell in two parts hinged together ; 
—adj., having such a shell. 

Biv ouac (bivoo-ac), 7i. [Fr., from root 
of By and Watch], a resting by night 
in the open air ; — v., to remain out all 
night without tents. 

Blab, v. [Scand.], to tell secrets. Pars. 
Blabbing, blabbed. 

Black, adj. [A.S.], without light or 
colour; bad;— n., a black colour or 
stain ; a man with a dark skin ;— v., to 
make black.— ns., Black'letter, the 
letters of the Old English alphabet, as 
(Dlb (English ; Black'rod, an officer in 
Parliament who carries a black wand ; 
Black' smith, a man who works iron ; 
Black'thorn, a kind of thorn of a 
black colour ; a staff of blackthorn. 

Black'guard (bide - or bhu/gdrd), n., 
a mean and wicked person. — adj., 
Black'guardly.— Black'guard- 
ism. 

Blad'der, n. [A.S., a blister; same root 
as Blow], a thin bag in animals con- 
taining water, etc. ; any thin bag. 

Blade, n. [A.S.], the flat part of any- 
thing ; a leaf ; the cutting part of a 
knife or sword. 

Blame, V. [Fr., from Gk. blasphSmein, 
to speak ill], to say one has done 
wrong ; to find fault with ; — n., a saying 
that one has done wrong; a finding 
fault. — adjs. , Bl&m'able ; Blame- 
less.—//,, Blamelessness. 

Blanch, V. [Fr.], to make or grow 
white. 

Bland, adj. [L. blandus], soft ; kind ; 
gentle. 

Blan'dish, V. [Fr., from L. blandlri , to 
flatter], to use soft words to ; to flatter. 
— n., Blan'dishment. 

Blank, adj. [Fr. blanc, white], white; 
pale from fear; with nothing written 
on It n., an empty space. 

Blank'et, n. [Fr.], a woollen bed-cover. 

Blank verse, verse without rhyme. 

Blare, V. [E.], to make a loud noise like 
a trumpet ; — ii., roar ; noise. 

Blaspheme', V. [Gk. blasphSmein, to 
speak 111 of], to speak irreverently of 
God j to uie bad language.— adj, , Bias- 
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pMmOUS, using wicked words about 
God; speaking ill. — n., Bias' phSmy. 

Blast, n. I A.S., from root of Blow], a 
rush of air ; a sound on a trumpet ;— 
v. t to blow to pieces ; to destroy. 

Blatant, adj. [E. root of Bleat], roaring 
loudly. 

Blaze, n. [A.S., from root of Blow], fire 
bursting into a bright light to 
break into flame ; to spread news. 

Blazon, v. [Fr.], to blaze abroad; to 
publish ; to show or explain the figures 
on coats of arms ; to adorn. 

Bleach., v. [A.S,], to make white. 

Bleak, adj. [ A.S., same root as Bleach], 
with the colour gone; exposed to 
storms ; cold ; dreary ; cheerless. 

Blear, v. [Seand.], to make dim or sore. 
—adj., Blear'eyed, having sore eyes. 

Bleat, v. [A.S.], to sound like a sheep. 

Bleed, v. [A.S. blMan\, to lose blood ; 
to feel pity ; to take blood.from. Paul 
tense, Bled. 

Blemish, r. [Fr.], to put a spot upon ; 
to spoil ; — n., a spot ; a defect. 

Blend, r. [A.S.], to mix together. Past 
par. Blent or blended. 

Bless, v. [A.S. bletsian, to make happy. 
See Bliss and Blithe], to make blithe 
or happy ; to wish happiness to ; to 
praise.— ns. , Bless'edness, state of 
being happy ; Blessing', a means of 
happiness ; a prayer for happiness. 

Blew (bloo), v., past, tense of Blow. 

Blight (blit), v. [E.l, to make pale; to 
wither or destroy ;—n., that which 
withers or destroys ; mark of decay. 

Blind, adj. [A.S.], not able to see ; with- 
out light ; to take away one’s sight ; 
to make dark n., that which hinders 
sight; a screen. — adv., Blindly. — adj. t 
Bllnd'fold i with the eyes covered ; — v., 
to cover the eyes ; to mislead. — n., 
Blind ness, want of sight. 

Blink, v. [E.], to open and close the 
eyes ; to see dimly ; to try to avoid see- 
ing ; — n., a glance ; a glimmer of light. 

Bliss, n. [A.S. blis, for bliths, happiness. 
See Blithe], blessedness ; happiness 
of heaven; full happiness. — adj., 
Bliss'ful, full of joy. 

Blis'ter, n. [E.], a rising of the outer 
skin with watery matter underneath ; a 
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plaster to cause a blister - v., to cause 
a blister. 

Blithe and Bllthe'some, adjs. [A.S. 
bin he. See Bless and Bliss], happy. 

Bloat, v. [Seand.], to swell or puff up. 

Block, n. [C.], a large piece of wood, 
stone, or metal ; a piece of wood for 
chopping on ; a pulley for lifting 
weights ; a number of houses together ; 
an obstruction ; — v., to stop the way. 

Blockade', n. , a Stopping of the way 
out or in to a place by soldiers or ships ; 
— v., to shut up by troops or ships. 

Blood (bind), n. [A.S.], the red fluid 
in the arteries and veins ; relationship 
by birth ; temper.— ns., Blood hound, 
a keen - scented dog for hunting ; 
Bloodshed, a spilling of blood ; 
Blood'vessel, a channel in which 
the blood flows.— ad\, Blood'y, 
stained with blood ; fond of killing. 

Bloom, n. [Seand., from root of Blow, 
to open out], a flower ; look of beauty ; 
— v., to come into flower. 

Blos'som, n. [A.S.]. See Bloom. 

Blot, n. [Seand.], a spot or stain ;—v., to 
stain ; to rub out ; to mark by rub- 
bing. Pam. Blotting, blotted. 

Blotch, n. LE.], a spot or swelling on 
the skin. 

Blouse ( blouz ), n. [Fr. ], a looso bodice. 

Blow (1 )(blu), v. [A.S.], to cause a stream 
of air ; to send out breath ; to sound 
a wind instrument ; to open out. Past 
tense, Blew; pad par. blown. 

Blow (2) (bio), n. [E.l, a stroke; something 
ill happening unexpectedly. 

Blub'ber, n. [E., same root as Bladder], 
fat of whales, etc. ; — v., to weep noisily. 

Blud'geon (blud'jun), n. [Ety. ?], a stick 
with a heavy end ; — v., to beat with 
a club. 

Blue (bloo), n. [Seand.], the colour of the 
clear sky ",—adj., of a blue colour ; 
learned ; pedantic. — adj., Blu'ish, 
of a very light blue. 

Bluff, adj. [Ety. ?], rough and hearty ; 
steep ; — n. , a steep bank or rock. 

Blun'der, V. [Seand.], to lose one’s way ; 
to mix things up; to make a foolish 
mistake ; — n., a foolish mistake. 

Blun'derbuss, n. [Du.], a short gun. 

Blunt, adj. [Seand. 1, thick in the point 
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or edge ; not sharp ; dull in mind ; out- 
spoken ; — v., to make thick in the edge. 

Blur, n. [Scand.], a dark spot; — v., to 
stain. Pars. Blur ring, blurred. 

Blurt, v. [IS., same root as Blast I, to 
speak out without thought. 

Blush, v. [ A.S. j, to grow red ; — n., a 
sudden redness ; a first sight. 

Blus'ter, v. [Scand., same root as Blast], 
to make a noise like the wind ; to use 
high words ; — n., noisy anger. 

Boa, n. [L. bos, an ox: perhaps from its 
size (Skeat)], a large serpent ; a long 
piece of fur worn round the neck. 

Boar, n. [A. 8.1, a male swine. 

Board, n. [A.S.], a broad thin piece of 
wood ; a table ; official persons round 
a table ; the deck of a ship ; — v., to 
cover with boards; to give or receive 
food for a price ; to enter a ship;— w., 
Boarding, a covering of boards. 

Boast, V. [C.], to speak highly of oneself ; 
— n., proud speaking; bragging; that 
which is boasted of. -adj., Boast'ful. 

Boat, n. [A.S.], a small ship usually 
moved by oars ; — v., to sail in a boat. 

Boat'swain ( bot'swdn or bo'sn ), n. 
[A.S. sivdn, a lad], an officer in charge 
of the boats, sails, etc., of a ship. 

Bob, v. [Ety. ?], to move quickly up and 
down or to and fro ; — n., that which 
bobs ; the ball of a pendulum. 

Bob'bin, n. [Fr.], a piece of wood round 
which thread is wound. 

Bode, v. [A.S. hod , a message], to show 
beforehand ; to foretell. 

Bodice (hod'is), n. [from bodies], a close- 
fitting body of a woman’s gown. 

Bod'y, n. [A.S.]. the material part of a 
living being; the main part; a number 
of men ; a mass. — n., Bod'y-guard, a 
guard for a person of high rank.— m//., 
Bodily, having to do with a body ; 
— a dr., all at once ; completely. 

Boer (boor), n. [Du.], name applied to 
Dutch farmers in S. Africa. 

Bod'kin, n. [C. ], an instrument with a 
.sharp point for piercing ; a large needle. 

Bog, n. [C.], soft or marshy ground. 

Boil (1), v. [Fr.], to rise in vapour by the 
action of heat ; to cook in liot water ; 
to be angry.— n., Boil'er, a vessel in 
which water boils. 
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Boil (2), n. [A.S.], a painful swelling. 

Bois'terous, adj. [C.], rough and wild. 

Bold, adj. [A. 8.], ready to meet danger; 
not easily frightened ; standing high. 

Boll, 7?. [A.8.], a seed vessel ; a pod ; a 
measure of grain — 6 bush., or weight 
of flour— 140 lbs. 

Bol'ster, n. [A. 8., from root of Bowl], a 
long pillow;— v., to prop up with a 
pillow ; to keep from falling. 

B(51t (1), n. [A. 8.], something driven or 
thrown ; an arrow ; a pin for fastening ; 
— to fasten. 

Bolt (2) and Boult, vs. [Old Fr.], to 
separate, as bran from flour. 

Bomb (bom), ii. [Fr., from Ok. hombos , a 
hollow sound], a shell of iron filled 
with gunpowder, and fired from a 
mortar, to burst as it falls. 

Bombard', V. [Fr.], to throw shot or 
shells upon a place ; to cannonade. 
— 7i., Bombard'ment. 

Bom'bast, n. [Gk. bombyx , silk], soft 
stuff used to pad a garment ; high- 
sounding words.- adj.. Bombas 'tic. 

Bon'a fi'de, adj. and adv. [L., abl. case 
of bona juries], in good faith. 

Bond, 71 . [A.S. See Band], that which 
binds or holds together ; an agreement ; 
—adj., not free ;— v., to put goods into 
a warehouse till the duty is paid. — ns., 
Bon'dage, slavery ; Bondsman and 
Bond'man, a slave. 

Bone, n. [A.S.], the hard substance that 
forms the framework of the body ; a 

j piece of bone;— v., to takeout the bones. 

Bon'fire, n. [E.l, a fire to express joy. 

Bon'net, /?. [Fr.], a kind of cap ; a head- 
dress worn by women. 

Bonus, n. [L., good], additional interest; 
something paid over and above. 

Boob'y, 7i. [Span.l, a stupid fellow ; a 
sea bird of the gannet tribe. 

Book, n. [A.S. hoc, a beech tree, because 
thin boards of it were used for writing], 
sheets written or printed and bound 
together ; — v., to write in a book. 

Boom (1), n. [Du. boom, atree ; Ger. banm], 
a long pole for stretching a sail ; a 
barrier across a harbour. 

Boom (2), v. [E., from the sound], to 
make a loud hollow sound ; to rush 
with force a loud hollow sound. 
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BOOH, n. [Scand.], a prayer; an answer 
to a prayer ; a favour. 

Boor, n. [Du. boer, a peasant ; Ger. 
bauer], one who tills the ground ; a 
rude fellow. — adj., Boorish, low-bred. 

Boot (1), n. [Fr.], a covering for the foot 
and ankle. 

Boot (2), v. [A.S., root of Better], to be 
of use ; to be in addition ;— w., profit. 

Booth, n. [Scand.], a small house made 
of branches or boards ; a tent at a fair. 

Boot'y, n. [Scand., to divide], stuff 
taken in war ; spoil. 

Bor'der, n. [Fr.], the outer edge; the 
boundary between two countries, or 
the land along each side ; a flower-bed. 

Bore(l),t\ [A.S.], to make a hole through; 
to worry ; — n., a hole bored ; a trouble- 
some person ; [Icel.] a high tidal wave. 

Bore (2), past tense of Bear (1), 

Bo'reas, n. [L. Boreas ], the north wind. 

Born, past par. of Bear (to bring forth), 
and adj., brought into being. 

Borne (born), past par. of Bear (to 
carry), carried. 

Bor'ough or Burgh (bur 6), n. [A.S. 
burh], a town governed by a town 
council ; a town or city represented in 
Parliament. 

Bor'row (bor'd), v. [A.S. borg, security], 
to obtain as a loan. 

Bo'som (boo'zum), n. [A.S.], the breast ; 
the part of the dress that covers it ; 
the heart ; the inmost part ; surface of 
the sea ; — adj., dear ; much loved ; — 
v., to keep with care. 

Boss, n. [Fr.], a knob ; a raised orna- 
ment ;—v., to cover with such. 

Bot'any, n. IFr., from Gk. botane, a 
plant], the science of plants. — adjs., 
Botanic, Botanical.— n., Bot'an- 
ist, one who studies plants. — v., Bot- 
anize, tQ search for and study plants. 

Botch, n. [Fr., same root as Boss], a 
swelling on the skin ; ill-finished work ; 
— v ., to finish clumsily. 

Both, pron. [Scand.], the two together. 

Both'er, v. [C. ?], to give trouble to 
n., trouble ; annoyance. 

Bot'tle, n. [Fr.], a vessel with a narrow 
neck ; what a bottle holds ; a bundle 
(of straw) v., to put into bottles. 

Bot'tom, n. [A.S.], the lowest part ; the 
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ground under the water ; that on 
which a thing rests ; — v., to set firm. 

Bough (bon), n. [A.S. bog, an arm], a 
large branch of a tree. 

Boulder or Bowlder ( bol'der ), n. 
[Scand.], a large round stone. 

Bounce, v. [Du.], to jump up suddenly; 
to hit and rebound ; to boast n., a 
strong sudden blow ; a boast ; a bold 
lie. 

Bound (l), adj. [Scand. bua, prepare. See 
Busk], ready to go ; on the road. 

Bound (2), v. [Fr., from L. bombitare, to 
sound. See Boom (2)], to spring ; to 
go by leapB n., a leap or spring. 

Bound (3),«. [Fr.],the outer edge; a limit; 
— v., to lie along the edge ; to limit. 

Bound (4), par. [see Bind] and adj., tied 
or fastened ; hemmed in ; forced. — n . , 
Boundary, a marked border ; a limit. 
— adj. , Boundless, without bounds. — 
n., Boundlessness. 

Boun'ty, n. [Fr. bonU : from L. bonitas], 
goodness in giving ; a gift ; a prize to 
encourage work. — adjs., Boun'teous 
(boun'tyus) and BouU'tiful, fond of 
giving ; generous. 

Bou'quet (boo'lcay), n. [Fr.], a bunch of 
flowers ; a delicate aroma (of wines). 

Bourn or Bourne (born), n. [Fr.], a 
boundary ; also [A.S.] a stream. 

Bout, n. [Scand., from root of BOW (1)], 
a turn at work ; a fight. 

Bow (1), v. [A.S. bugan , v.\ to bend; to 
salute by inclining the head or body ; 
—n., a bending to salute ; the fore 
part of a ship. 

Bow (2) (bo), n. [A.S. boga , «.], a bent 
instrument for shooting ; anything 
curved ; the instrument by which the 
strings of a violin are sounded ; a knot 
of ribbon. — ns., Bowman, one who 
uses a bow ; Bow'shot, the length an 
arrow can be shot ; Bow' string, the 
string for bending a bow. 

Bow'sprit (bo' sprit), n., a spar sticking 
forward from the bow of a ship. 

Bow'els, n. [Fr.], the intestines of an 
animal ; the inmost part of anything. 

Bow'er, n. [A.S. biir, a room], a place of 
rest ; a seat under branches of trees. 

Bowl (bol), n. [Fr., from L. bulla , a ball], 
a round piece of wood for rolling 
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along ; [A.S.], a hollow vessel v., to 
roll along ; to hurl a ball at a bat. 

tox (l),7i. [L. buxus, box-tree], a tree with 
hard smooth wood ; a chest ; a coach 
driver’s seat ; — v., to put into a box. 

BOX (2), v. [Scand.], to fight with fists ; — 
n., a blow with the hand. 

Boy, n. [Low Ger.], a male child ; one 
not yet grown to be a man. — n., Boy- 
hood, state or time of being a boy. 

Brace, n. [Fr., from L. brachium , the 
arm], that which holds tight ; a pair ; 
a rope for turning the yard of a ship ; 
a boring instrument; — v., to draw 
tight; strengthen.— 7i., Bracelet, an 
ornament for the wrist.— adj., Brac- 
ing, health-giving ; strengthening. 

Brack'en and Brake, ns. [E.], the 
common fern. 

Brack'et, n. [Fr. See Brace], a sup- 
port for a shelf fastened to a wall ; a 
crooked line enclosing one or more 
words to enclose with brackets. 

Brackish, adj. [Du.], salt- tasted. 

Bract, n. [L. bractea, a thin plate], a 
small leaf at the base of a flower-stalk. 

Brag, v. [C.], to tell what great things 
one can do ; to praise oneself ; — n., a 
boast. Pars. Bragging, bragged. 

— n., Brag'gart, a boaster; — adj . , 
fond of boasting. 

Brah'man ( brd'rnan ) or Brah'min, n. 
[Sans.], an Indian of the highest caste. 

Braid, v. [A.S.], to plait together; to 
sew braid on cloth ; — n ., a narrow web 
for binding or ornamenting cloth. 

Brail, n. and v. [Fr.], a rope for haul- 
ing in a sail. 

Braille (brdl), n. [named after the inven- 
tor], a kind of raised type for the blind. 

Brain, n. [A.S.], the soft matter inside 
the skull ; the seat or power of mind. 

Brake (I), n. [E.l, a thicket of bushes ; a 
fern. — n., Brake (2) [E.], a pressure 
against a wheel to stop it; a heavy 
carriage. 

Bram'ble, n. [A.S.], a bush on which 
blackberries grow ; one of the berries. 

Bran, n .[0.], the inner covering of a 
grain of wheat beneath the chaff. 

Branch ( bransh ), n. [Fr.], the arm of a 
tree; a line of descent ; — v., to throw 
ont branches ; to divide. 
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Brand, n. [A.S., from root of Bum], a 
piece of wood partly burned ; a mark 
made by burning; a sword;— v., to 
mark by burning ; to fix disgrace on. 

Bran'dish, v. [Fr., root of Brand], 
to shake so as to cause flashing. 

Brandy, n. [Du., burnt (wine)], a spirit 
distilled from wine. 

Brass, n. [A.S.], a yellow metal made 
of copper and zinc. — v., Braze, to 
solder with brass.— adj., Bra'zen, 
of brass ; having a face like brass ; — v., 
to act with a bold face. — n., Bra'zier 
or Bra'aier [Fr.], a pan for burning 
coals ; a worker in brass. 

Brava'do, n. [Span.], a boastful threat. 

Brave, adj. [Fr.], ready to act with 
courage; without fear; — v., to meet 
danger boldly.— n., Bra'very. 

Bra'vo, n. [Ital.I, a bold, bad man ; 
— inter)., well done ! 

Brawl, v. [C.j, to quarrel and make a 
noise ;— n., a noisy fight. 

Brawn, n. [Fr.], boar’s flesh ; muscle.— 
adj., Brawn 'y, having strong muscle. 

Bray, V. [Fr.], to beat or crush Small ; to 
cry like an ass ;— n., the cry of an ass. 

Breach, n. [A.S., from root of Break], 
act of breaking; a broken place; — v., 
to make an opening in. 

Bread (bred), n. [A.S.], food made of 
baked meal or flour ; means of living. 

Bread'fruit, n., a fruit whose pulp 
is like bread, growing in the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Breadth ( bredth ), n. [E. See Broad], 
distance from side to side. 

Break (< brdk ), V. [A.S.], to bring to pieces 
by force ; to make an opening in ; to 
come to pieces ; to tell bit by bit ; to 
come into view ; to lessen (force) ; 
to train ; — n., a place where a thing 
has been broken. Past tense, broke ; 
past par. broken.— ns., Break'er, a 
wave broken on a rock or on the Bhore ; 
Break'fast (brek'fast), a morning meal ; 
—v., to take the first meal of the day. 

Breast (brest), n. [A.S.], the front of the 
body between the neck and waist ; the 
heart v., to oppose.— n., Breast- 
plate, armour for the breast. 

Breath (breth\ n. [A.S.], air taken into 
and let out of the lungs ; a soft 
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stream of air. — v., Breathe, to 
draw in and let out air ; to speak 
softly; to blow softly. —ad/., Breath- 
less, without breath ; worn out. 

Breech, n. [A.S.], the lower part of the 
back; the back part of a gun; pi., 
Breech'es, a garment for the legs, etc. 

Breed, v. [A.S.], to bring into being; 
to be with young;— a., that which 
is bred ; kind or sort. — n., Breeding 1 , 
education ; training. 

Breeze, n. [Fr. brisc], a rushing wind not 
so strong as a gale.— adj., Breez'y. 

Breve, n. [L. brevis, short], a note in 
music, originally short, but now long. 

Breviary, n. [Fr., from L. brevis, short], 
a Roman Catholic service-book. 

Brevity, n. [L. brevitas], shortness (in 
time). 

Brew (lrroo),v.[A. .S., same root as Broth], 
to make ready by boiling ; to make ale 
or beer ; to gather (as a storm) ; — n. t that 
which is brewed. — ns., Brew'ery, a 
place where brewing is done ; Brew'er 
(in.), Brew'ster (fan.). 

Bri'ar or Bri'er, u. [ A.S.], a prickly bush. 

Bribe, n. [Fr.], a price paid to induce 
a person to act in a certain way;—!’., 
to pay a price to get one to do so.— 7/., 
Brlb'ery, a giving or taking of bribes. 

Brick, n. [Fr.], a piece of clay burned 
hard used for building ; a small loaf. 

Brid'al, n. [E. Bride, and ale, a feast], 
a marriage ; — adj., belonging to a 
marriage. 

Bride, n. [A.S.], a woman shortly 
before or after marriage. — n. t Bride- 
groom [A.S. hr yd ; and guma, a 
man], a man shortly before or after 
marriage. 

Bride'well, n., a jail near St. Bride’s 
Well in London ; any jail. 

Bridge (brij), n. [A.S. j, a means of carry- 
ing a road across a river, etc. ; a 
small platform on a ship ; a card game ; 
— v., to make a road over a river, etc. 

Bri'dle, n. [A.S.], the strap with which 
a horse is held in and guided ; — v., to 
hold in check; to hold up the head 
proudly. 

Brief (href), adj. [Fr., from L. brevis], 
short in time ; with few word 3 ; — n., a 

short statement of a case. 
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Bri'er. See Briar. 

Brig, n. [Fr., short for Brigantine], 
a two-masted, square-rigged Bhip. 

Brigade', n. [Fr.], a body of troops 
consisting of two or more regiments. 

Brigadier' (brig-a-der'), n., the com- 
mander of a brigade. 

Brig'and, n. [Fr.], a robber. 

Brig'antine, n., a two-masted ship, 
partly square-rigged. 

Bright (bril), adj. [A.S.], giving a clear 
light; quick-witted. — 1 \, Bright'en, 
to make or grow bright ; to clear up. 

Brightness, clearness. 

Brilliancy (bril'yan-cy), n. [ Fr. , from 
Low L. herylhts, a beryl] great bright- 
ness. — adj.. Brilliant, very bright ; — 
vi. , a finely cut diamond. 

Brim, n. [A.S. brim, surf or surge], the 
outer or upper edge of anything;— 
v., to fill or be full to the brim. — 
adj Brim'ming, full to the top. 

Brim-stone, n. [E., burning stone], sul- 
phur hardened into a yellow mass. 

Brin'dled and Brin'ded (= branded), 
adjs . , with brown streaks. 

Brine, n. [A.S.], water mixed with salt. 

Bring, v. [A.S.], to lead, carry, or cause 
to come, to a place. Past tense and 
par. Brought (l>rawt). 

Brink, n. [Scand.], a steep slope or edge. 

Brisk, adj. [C.1, full of life ; quick. 

Bris'tle ( brisl ), n. [A.S.], a stiff hair ;-- 
v., to have stiff hairs standing erect ; 
to show many points. 

Brit'on, n. [0.], a native of Britain. 

British, ad\, belonging to Britain. 

Brit'tle, adj. [E.], easily broken. 

Broach, V. [Fr.], to make a hole ; to let 
out liquid ; to turn suddenly to wind- 
ward ; to begin (a conversation) 
a bodkin ; an ornament with a pin. 

Broad (brawd), adj. [A.S.], from side to 
side ; wide. — adv., Broad'cast, in all 
directions. — ns., Broad'side, the 
side of a ship ; the firing of all the 
guns at one time ; a sheet printed on 
one side only ; Broad'sword, a 
sword with a broad blade. 

Brocade', n. [Span.], silk with flowers 
of needle-work on it. 

Broi'der. See Embroider. 

Broil, v. [Ety. ?], to roast over hot coals. 
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Broil, u. [Fr. broulller], a noisy fight. 

Brok'en, p. par. and adj. [from Broke], 
knocked to pieces. 

Broker, n. [E.], one who buys or sells 
for another ; one who deals in old 
goods. — n., Brokerage, the money 
paid to a broker for what ho does. 

BroncM'tis (hnniej-kitis), inflanmia- 
tion of the bronchial tubes or of the 
windpipe. 

Bronze, n. [Fr.], a metal of copper and 
tin mixed ; a colour like bronze ; a 
figure made of bronze ; to give a 
colour like bronze; to brown by the sun. 

Brooch (brOch), n. [ Fr. See Broacll], 
an ornamental pin or clasp. 

Brood, n. I A.S., from root of Breed], 
that which is bred ; young under a 
mother’s care; v. , to watch over or 
care for; to sit on eggs; to think 
deeply ; par. and adj., Brooding, 
sitting on eggs ; thinking deeply. 

Brook (1), n. [A.S. hr 6c], a small stream. 

Brook (2), v. [A.S. brucan, to use], to put 
up with ; to use. 

Broom, n. [A.S.j, a bush with yellow 
flowers like pea-blossoms ; a sweeping 
brush made of broom stalks or other 
twigs. 

Broth, n. [A.S.], that which is brewed 
or boiled , ; water in which flesh or 
vegetables have been boiled. 

Broth'er ( brutJier ), n. [A.S.], a son of 
the same father and mother; one of 
the same set; pi. , Brothers and 
Breth'ren.— arfj., Broth'erly, like 
a brother. — ns., Brotll'erhood, per- 
sons joined as brothers ; Broth'er-ill- 
law, the brother of one’s husband or 
wife ; the husband of one’s sister. 

Brougham (broil) or broom), n . , a one- 
horse close carriage, named after Lord 
brougham. 

Brow, n. [ A.S.], the part of the face over 
the eyes ; the edge of a hill or rock. 

Brow'bsat, V., to treat with violence of 
look or speech. 

Brown, n. [A.S., from root of Burn], 
the dark colour left by burning ; a 
mixture of black, red, and yellow ; — 
adj. , of a brown colour; — v., to make 
or become of a brown colour. 
Brown-study, n., gloomy thought. 
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Browse, V. [Fr.], to eat the tops or buds 
off trees or plants. 

Bruin, n. |Du. for brown], a bear. 

Bruise (hr ooze), r. [Fr.J, to break by 
blows or pressure ; to hurt the surface ; 
~n., a hurt by a blunt instrument. 

Brunette’, n. [Fr., from root of 
1 Brown], a woman of dark complexion. 

Brunt, n. [Scand.], the force of a blow. 

Brush, ii. [Fr.], a bundle of twigs or 
i hairs used for dusting or painting ; 
a short light;— r., to move a brush 
over ; a fox’s tail. 

Brush'wood, small trees or hushes 
growing together ; branches cut off. 

Brute (i hroot ), u. [Fr., from L. Indus, 
unfeeling], an animal without reason ; 
a hard-hearted person. — adjs.. Bru tal 
* and Bru tish, like a brute.— 

I Brutality, hardness of heart.— v., 

' Bru'talize or Bru'talise, to make 
like a brute ; to degrade. 

Bub'ble, n. [Scand.], a thin shell of 
water filled with air ; anything easily 
burst. 

Buccaneer', u. IFr.], a sea-robber. 

Buck, n. [A.S.], a male deer, goat, hare, 
etc. 

Buck'et, n. {A.S. 3, a water vessel. 

Buckle, n. [Fr.], a means of fastening ; 
—v., to fasten. 

Buckler, ?<. [Fr. bolide , a boss], a shield, 
with a buckle or boss in the centre. 

Buck ram, n. IFr.], a coarse cloth of 
linen stiffened with glue ; — adj., still'. 

Bud, n. [Low Ger.], the leaf or flower 
not fully opened ; — v., to begin to come 
into flower or leaf. Pars. Budding, 
budded. 

Budd'hism (hood, 'ism), n. [Sans.], a 
religion of Central and Eastern Asia, 
called after its founder Buddha. 

Budge (hvj), r. [Fr. ], to stir. 

Budg et ( buj'fit ), n, [Fr.], a bag and wliat 
’ is in it ; an account of tlie money in 
the national treasury. 

Buff, n. [Fr.], leather from the skin of 
a buffalo ; — adj., light colour. 

Buf'falO, n. [Span.], a kind of ox found 
in Asia and Africa ; the American bison . 

Buffer, n. [Fr., from root of Old E. huf, 
to strike], something soft or yielding 
to lessen the force of a blow. 
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Buffet (1) or -fet', n. [Fr.], a sideboard ; 
{boof-a'), a place for refreshments. 

Buffet (2), n. [Fr.], a blow on the cheek ; 
—v., to give a blow ; to strive against. 

Buffoon', n. [Span.], one who says and 
does things to cause laughter ; a clown. 

Bug, w. [C.J, an ugly insect that crawls 
about in dirty houses, beds, etc. 

Bug'bear, n. [C.], an object of terror, 
usually imaginary. 

Bu'gle (1), n. [Fr. bugle, a wild ox], 
a hunting horn ; a trumpet, first made 
from the horn of a wild ox. 

Bu'gle (2), n., a long hollow bead. 

Build ( bild ), v. [Scand.], to make a 
house ; to put together. Pant tense 
and par. Built or builded. — n., 
Building, anything built. 

Bulb, n. [Fr., from Gk. bolbos, a round 
root], a round body ; the ball-like root 
of a plant.-— adj., Bul'bous. 

Bulge {bulj), v. [Scand., from root of 
Belly and Bag], to swell out;— n., a 
swelling out. 

Bulk, n. [Scand.], that which causes 
to bulge; amount.— a4j., Bulk'y, of 
great size. 

Bull (1) ( bool ), n. [A.S. bellan, to roar], 
the animal that bellows ; a male of 
cattle. 

Bull (2) {boot), n. [L. bulla, a seal], an 
order sealed and sent out by the Pope. 

Bull’s-eye, n., the centre of a target ; a 
shot that hits the bull’s-eye. 

Bullet ( bool'et ), n . [Fr.], a small ball ; a 
ball for a gun. 

Bulletin {boot e-tin), n. [Fr.], a report 
of news. 

Bullion {bool'yun), n. [Fr.], silver and 
gold before it is made into coins. 

Bully {bool'ly), n. [Low Ger.], a noisy, 
quarrelsome person ; one who ill-uses 
weaker persons ;—v., to fight with 
noise and violence. 

Bul'niSh {bool' rush), n., a large rush 
that grows in water or damp places. 

Bul'W&rk {bool'wark), n. [Scand.], a wall 
of defence ; anything to keep off dan- 
ger ; a railing round the deck of a ship. 

Bump, v. [C.], to strike against with 
a heavy sound n. ( a heavy blow. 

Bum'per, v. [Fr.], a glass filled to the 
brim l~adj,, full to the door. 


Bump'kin, n. [Du. a log], an awkward, 
clumsy fellow. 

Bun, n. [Fr.], a small cake. 

Bunch ( bunsh ), n. [Scand.], a swelling ; 
a number of things tied together ; — v., 
to swell out in a knot or mass. 

Bun'dle, n. [A.S., from root of Bind], 
a number of things bound together ;— 
v., to tie up together. 

Bung, n. [C.], a plug to fill a hole in a 
cask ; — v., to Btop a hole in a caBk. 

Bun galow ( bung'ga-lo ), n., a tiled or 
thatched house of one story. 

Bun'gle {bung' gl), v. [Scand.], to spoil a 
piece of work; to do a thing in a clumsy 
way ; — n., a spoiled piece of work. 

Bun'ion {bun'yun), n. [Fr.], a swelling 
on the foot. 

Bunting, n. [Ety. ?], thin cloth of dif- 
ferent colours for flags ; a bird. 

Buoy {boi), n. [Du.], a floating mark of 
danger ; — v., to keep from sinking. — n., 
Buoy'ancy, power of keeping afloat ; 
flow of spirits. — adj., Buoy'ant, 
floating easily ; light-hearted. 

Bur 'den or Bur' then, n. [A.S., from 
root of Bear], a load ; a toilsome 
weight; care or sorrow; —v., to put 
a weight on; to be heavy. — adj., 
Bur'densome, felt as a burden; 
heavy. 

Bureau' {bu'ro or bu-ro'), n. [Fr.], a 
writing-table, desk, or office ; a govern- 
ment department. 

Bur'gess {bur'jes) and Bur'gher {bur- 
ger), n. [Fr.], an inhabitant of a city or 
borough. 

Burgh. See Borough. 

Burglar, n. [Fr., from Ger. burg, a 
dwelling ; and L. latro, a robber], one 
who breaks into houses and robs them. 
— n., Burglary, house-breaking. 

Burial {ber'i-al), n. [A.S.], a funeral. 

Burlesque' {bur-leak'), n. [Fr.], a thing 
turned into fun by the way in which 
it is described or acted ; — v., to show 
or describe so as to cause laughter 
adj., causing laughter. 

Burly, adj. [M.E.], of great size. 

Burn (1), v. [A.S. byrnan], to set or to be 
on fire ; to glow n., injury by burn- 
ing. Past par. Burned or burnt. 

Burn (2), n. [see Bourn], a streamlet. 
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Bur'nish, v. [Fr.], to make bright by 
rubbing. 

Bur'row ( bur'ro ), n. [E.], a hole in the 
earth occupied for safety ; — v., to use 
such a place of safety. See Borough. 

Bur'sar, n. [L. bursa, a purse], a money- 
keeper ; a student to whom money is 
given to help him. — n., Bur'sary, 
treasury ; money given to help a 
student. 

Burst, v. [A.S.], to break open with 
force ; to come to pieces suddenly. 

Bur'then. See Burden. 

Bur'y ( ber'y ), v. [A.S.j, to bide in the 
the ground ; to cover over. 

Bush ( boosh ), n. [Scand.], a thicket of 
small trees and shrubs ; a low, thick 
plant with branches; a wild, over- 
grown country. — adj., Bush'y, like a 
bush ; full of bushes. 

Bush'el (boosh' d), n. [Fr.], a measure 
of eight gallons or four pecks. 

Business ( biz'nes ), n., what one is busy 
at ; that in which one’s work lies. 

Busk, v. [Scand. bua, prepare ; and sik, 
selfl, to get oneself ready ; to dress. 

Busk'in, n. [Ety. ?], a half boot worn by 
actors. 

Bust, n. [Fr.], the upper part of the 
body ; a likeness showing this part. 

Bus'tard, n. [Fr., from L. avis tarda , 
slow bird], a large bird of slow flight. 

Bus'tle (bust), v. [Scand.], to move 
about with noise ; to make a great 
stir ; — n., a moving about with noise. 

Bus'y (biz'%), adj. [A.S.], having plenty 
to do ; with no time unoccupied. 

But, cony . , prep., and adv. [A.S. butan, 
outside], however ; yet ; still ; except. 

Butch'er (bootch'er), n. [Fr.], one who 
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kills animals for food ; one who de- 
lights in killing ; — v ., to kill cruelly. 

Butler, n. [Fr.], one who has charge of 
bottles or liquors. 

Butt (1), n. [Fr.],«the thick end of a 
thing ; a mark shot at ; a push with an 
animal’s head ; a person laughed at ; 
— v., to push with the head or horns. 

Butt (2), n. [Fr.], a large cask. 

Butler, n. [A.S., from Gk. bous, a cow ; 
and tyros , cheese], a substance got from 
cream by churning.— ns., But'tercup, 
a yellow flower, a kind of crowfoot ; 
But'terfly, a beautiful insect, some- 
times of a colour like butter. 

But'tOll, n. [Fr.], a small round knob 
for fastening clothes ; a knob, as of a 
foil ; — v., to fasten with a button. 

But'tress, n. [Fr.], a building to 
strengthen a wall ; — v., to support. 

Bux'om, adj. [A.S. bugan, to bend; 
and ,s?m], yielding ; full of fun. 

Buy (bi), v. [A.S.], to get for money. 
Past tense and par. Bought. 

BUZZ, v. [E.], to make a noise like bees ; 
to whisper;— n., the noise of bees or 
flies ; low talking ; a humming sound. 

Buz'zard, n. [Fr.], a kind of hawk; a 
blockhead. 

By, prep, and adv. [A.S.], near; at the 
side of ; by means of. 

By-law, n. [Scand. by, a town, and 
Law], a law for a single town only ; 
a law applying to smaller points. 

By-path, -road, -way, ns., private 
way ; a path off the common road. 

Byre ( blr ), n. [Scand.], a cow-house. 

By-stander, n., one who looks on. 

By-word, n., a passing word ; a common 
saying ; an object of contempt. 


Cab, n. [Fr., first part of cabriolet a 
carriage for hire. 

Cabal', n. [Fr.], persons united for a 
secret purpose ; — v., to form plots. 

Cab'bage ( cab'dj ), n. [Fr., from L. 
caput, a head], a vegetable with a 
large head. 

Cab'in, n. [C.], a small house ; a room 
in a ship ; — v. t to confine. 


c 

Cabinet, n. [Fr. 3, a small cabin or 
room ; a safe place for valuables ; 
the king’s chief ministers. 

Ca'ble, n. [Fr., from L. cap&lus , a 
handle], a strong chain or rope for 
fastening ships; an iron rope carry- 
ing telegraph wires under the sea; a 
cable message ; — v., to send such a 
message. 
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Cackle, v. [E.], to make a noise like a 
goose ; to talk in a silly way. 

Cadav'erous, adj. [L. cadaver, a dead 
body!, like a dead body. 

Cad'die, n. (root ©f Cadet), a mes- 
senger or light porter ; in golf, one 
who carries clubs for a player. 

Cad'dy, n. [E. Ind.], a small box for tea. 

Ca'dence, n. (Fr., from L. cadcre, to 
fall], a falling of the voice in speaking 
or singing. 

Cadet', n. [Fr., from LowL. mpitettum , 
a little head: caput, a head (the eldest 
son)J, a younger son ; a youth learning 
the duties of an officer, etc. 

Cadi or Cad'i, ii., a Turkish judge. 

Cage (cry), 7i. [Fr., from L. cavca, a 
hollow place], a place for keeping birds, 
etc.; a prison ; a hoist; — v., to shut in, 

Cairn, n. [C.], a heap of stones. 

Cai tiff, w. [Fr., from L. captious , a 
captive], a low, mean fellow. 

Cajole', v. [Fr., to chatter], to cheat by 
smooth words ; to flatter. 

Cake, n. [Scand., from L. coqutre, to 
cook], a bit of dough baked ; a hard- 
ened mass r\, to bake or grow hard. 

Cal'abash, n. [Span.], a tree found in 
America, the fruit of which is made 
into drinking-cups. 

Calamity, n. [Fr., from li. calamilas ], 
great loss or ruin ; a cause of great 
misery. — adj., Calam'itOUS. 

Calca'reous, adj. [L. calx, lime], con- 
taining lime or chalk. 

Cal'cme or Calcine', v., to burn into 
lime ; to reduce to powder by heat. 

Cal'ctllate, v. [L. calculus, a small 
stone], to count by means of small 
stones ; to reckon. — n., Calcula'tion 
the art or process of counting. 

Cal'CUlUS, 77. [L.], a growth like a stone 
found in some of the organs of the 
bodj ; a method in mathematics. 

Cal'dron or Caul'dron, n. [Fr., from 
L. calidarium], a large kettle. 

Cal'endar, n. [L. kalcndcc, the first of 
the month], a list of months, weeks, 
and days. 

Cal'ender, n. [Fr., from Gk. kylindron, 
a roller], a machine for smoothing 
cloth or paper between rollers ; — v., td 
press and smooth between rollers. 


Calf (cdf), n. [A.S.], the young of the 
cow, etc.; leather made from calf-skin ; 
pL, Calves (cdw). 

Calf (cdf), n. [Seand. 1, the thick part of 
the leg below the knee ; pL, Calves. 

Caliber or Calibre, n. [Fr.], the 
diameter of the bore of a gun ; the 
measure of anything ; power of mind. 

Cal'iCO, n. [E. Ind. 3, cotton cloth (first 
got from Calicut in India). 

Calif, Caliph, or Ca-, n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], a successor of Mohammed. 

Calipers, compasses for measuring 
the diameter of bodies. 

Call, (caul), v. [A.S.], to cry aloud; to 
give a name to ; to invite ; to pay a 
short visit ; — n., summons ; a short 
visit; invitation. — n., Calling - , work; 
business or profession. 

Callous, adj. | Fr., from L. callum , hard 
skin], unfeeling ; hard-hearted. 

Callow, adj. [A.S.], without feathers ; 
boyish ; undeveloped. 

Calm (edm), adj. [Fr., from Gk. kauma , 
heat], without wind or motion ; with 
mind at rest ; — ■«., also, Calm ness, 
an absence of wind ; a state of rest ; — v., 
to make or grow calm. 

Caloric, n. [L. color], heat ; cause of 
heat. 

Calum'niate, r. [L. calumniari, to tell 
lies about], to hurt one by saying what 
is not true ; to make a false charge. — 
adj., Calum'nious, hurtful because 
untrue. — n., Cal'umny, a false state- 
ment to hurt some one ; slander. 

Calve (edv), v. [A.S.], to bring forth a 
calf. 

Cal'yx or Ca'lyx, n. [L., from Gk. 
kalyx), the outer covering of a flower. 

cam'bric, n., a kind of line white linen 
(from Cambrai, a town in Flanders). 

Cam'el, n. [L., from Gk. kamelos, a 
camel], an animal with a hump on its 
back used for travelling in the desert. 

Camel'opard, n. [Gk. kamelos, and 
pardon, a leopard], the spotted camel ; 
the giraffe. 

Carn'eo, n. [Ital.l, a precious stone 
carved with a raised figure. 

Cam'era (obscu'ra), n. [L.j, a dark 
box used in photography, into which 
light is admitted through a lens. 
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Cam'omile or Cham- (cam ), n. [Gk. 
chamai, on the ground ; and melon, an 
apple], a bitter herb used as medicine. 

Camp, n. | L. campus, a plain], the 
ground on which an army pitches its 
tents; an army at rest in tents, etc. ; — 
v., to pitch tents and rest. 

Campaign' (cam-pan), n. [Fr. from L. 
Campania, in Italy], an open field ; 
the time of the year during which an ! 
army can be in the field ; the opera- 
tions of an army during that time. 

Cam'phor (cam' for), n. [Fr. J, the white 
aromatic juice of a kind of laurel tree 
hardened. 

Can (1), v., [A. 8. cunnan, to know], to 
know how to do ; to be able. 

Can (2), n. [A.S.], a tin or pot i\, to 
put into tins. 

Canal', U. [L. candlis, a pipe], a water- 
course ; a water-way made for boats or 
ships ; any passage for fluid. 

Canard.', n. [Fr., a duck], a lying story. 

Cana'ry, n., wine, or a bird, from the 
Canary Islands. 

Can'cel, v. [L. cancellus, a grating], to 
blot out by drawing lines across ; to 
do away with. Pars. Cancelling, 
cancelled. 

Can'cer, n. [L., a crab], a malignant 
spreading sore ; the northern tropic. — 
adj., Cancerous. 

Can'did, adj. [L. candtd'us, shining], 
straightforward; meaning what one 
says ; sincere. — n., Can'didness. 

Can'didate, n. [L. candidatus , clothed 
in white], a person seeking an ofliee 
(at Rome dressed in white). 

Can'dle, u. [L. candela : canderc, to 
shine], a means of gi ving light ; threads 
surrounded by tallow or wax to give 
light when lit. n., Can'dlestick. 

Can'dlemas, n. [A.S. masse, a feast], 
a feast held on the second day of Feb- 
ruary with lighted candles. 

Can'dour (-dur), n. [L. candor, bright- 
ness], straightforwardness; fairness. 

Can'dy, n. [Fr., from Pers. for sugar], 
sugar boiled and hardened ; — v ., to 
cover with or make like boiled sugar. 

Cane, n. [Fr., from Gk. kanne, a reed], 
a reed ; a staff ; — 1\, to beat with a 
rod. 


Canvass 

Canine', adj. [L. can is, a dog], belonging 
to a dog ; like a dog. 

Canister, n. [L. canistrum : from Gk. 
kanne, a reed], a basket of reeds ; a 
small box for holding tea, etc. ; shot 
in a case which bursts when fired. 

Can'ker (cang'ker), n. [L. cancer , a 
crab], a sore that eats away the flesh ; 
— v. , to eat or to be eaten away. — n . , 
Can'kerworm, a worm that feeds 
on leaves. 

Can nibal, n. [for Ind. caribal], one who 
eats human flesh.— n., Can'nibalism. 

Cannon, n. [Fr., from Gk. kanne, a 
reed], a big gun; a field-piece. — n., 
Cannonade', ail attack by cannon ; 
—v., to batter with shot. 

Canoe' (ca-mx/), n. [Span.], a boat 
made of the trunk of a tree hollowed 
out, or of bark and skins. 

Can on, //. [Gk. kanon, a rule], a rule 
or law ; the books of Scripture ; a list 
of saints ; a clergyman of high rank. 
adj., Canonical, according to church 
law. — v., Can'onize or Can'onise, to 
put into the list of saints. 

Can on. See Canyon. 

Can opy, n. [Fr., from Gk. kunups, a 
gnat], a screen to keep off gnats or 
flies ; a covering over a bed, etc. ;—v., 
to cover with a canopy. 

Cant (1), v. [I,, can# re, to sing], to speak 
in a singing tone ; to speak what one 
does not feel ;- n., hypocritical talk. 

Cant (2), v. (Du., a corner], to turn a 
thing on its edge ; to turn over. 

Canteen', n. [Fr., a bottle-case], a 
place where drink is sold to soldiers ; 
a vessel for holding drink. 

Can ter, v. [Canterbury}, to gallop easily 
(as the pilgrims oil their way to Canter- 
bury) n., a slow gallop. 

Can'tlcle, ? 1 . [L. eantus, canere, to sing], 
a (little) song ; pi., the Song of Solomon. 

Can'ton, u. [Fr., a corner, from Cant(2)lj 
a division of a country.— n., Canton- 
ment, a place where troops are 
quartered. 

Can'vas, n. [Fr., from Gk. hxnnabis , 
hemp], a coarse cloth for sieves, sails, 
sacks, etc.; cloth on which a picture is 

painted. 

Can'vass, V., to sift; to try to get 
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vote* ; — n., a careful examination ; 
an effort to get votes. 

Gan'yon or Cafi'on, n. [Span.], a deep 
hollow cut by a river. 

Caoutchouc ( coo'chook ), n. [Ind.], 
india-rubber, the gum of a tree in 
South America and Asia. 

Cap, n. [Low L. capo,], a covering for 
the head )—v., to put a covering on. 

Ca'pable, adj. [Fr., from L. capgrc , to 
take], able to hold ; able to under- 
stand and do.— w., Capability. 

Capa cious {ca-pa shus), adj. [L. capax; 
capttre, to take], having much room ; 
holding much.— ns., Capacity and 
Capaciousness, amount of room; 
power to understand and do ; ability. 

Caparison, n. [Fr., from Low L. capta, 
a cloak], an ornamental covering for a 
horse ; — v. , to put a rich covering on. 

Cape (1), n. [Low L. capa], a covering for 
the head or shoulders ; a short cloak. 

Cape (2), n. [Fr. , from L. caput, the head], 
a point of land stretching into the sea. 

Ca'per, v. [L. caper , a goat], to dance 
like a goat n., a leaping about. 

Capillary, adj. [L. capillus, a hair], 
small and fine like a hair a long 
and fine tube; pi., the thread-like 
veins. 

Capital, adj. [L. oap'itdlis: caput], 
belonging to the head ; very good ; — 
n., a chief town ; the top of a pillar ; 
money for trading.— n., Capitalist, 
one who has money to use in trading. 

Caplta'tiou, n. [Fr., from L. caput, the 
head], a tax on every head. 

Capitol, n. [L. ], the temple of Jupiter 
on the Capitoline Hill; the senate 
house of the IT nited States. 

Capitulate, v. [L. capit&lum, a small 
head], to give oneself np on certain 
conditions.— n., Capitula'tion. 

Ca'pon, n. [Ok.], a young cock that has 
been oastrated. 

Caprice' {ca-prfs), n. [Fr.], a sudden 
change of mind.— adj., CaprI'ciOUS, 
changeable.— Caprl'ciouBnesB. 

Cap'ricorn, n. [L. caper, a goat ; and 
cornu, a horn], a cluster of stars like 
a goat’s horn ; the southern tropie. 

Capsize', v. [Span., from L. caput, the 
head], to upset. 


Cap's tail, n. [Fr., from L. captive, to 
hold], a machine for winding in a cable. 

Cap'SUle, n. [L. capsa, a chest], a seed 
vessel containing many seeds. 

Cap'taiu, n. [Fr., from L. caput, the 
head], a chief olticer ; commander of 
a ship or a company of soldiers. 

Cap'tious {cap shun), adj. [L. captidsus : 
capture, to take], ready to find fault. 

Cap'tive, n. [L. captlvus, a captive : 
capture, to take], a person taken in 
war.— v., Cap'tivate, to get under 
one’s influence. — n.. Captivity, state 
of being a prisoner ; loss of liberty. 

Cap'tor, ii. [L.], one who catches or takes 
a prisoner or a prize. 

Cap'ture, V. [L. captive, to take], to get 
or take by force ;— n., the act of taking 
by force ; the person or thing taken. 

CStr, n. [Fr., from C.3, a frame on wheels 
for carrying persons or loads. 

Car'abine. See Car'bine. 

Car'at, n. [Fr.], a weight of four grains 
for gold; one twenty-fourth part of 
pure gold. 

Car'avan, n. [Pers.], a band of mer- 
chants ; a large carriage. 

Caravan'sary, LCaravan; and Pers. 
sarai, an inn], a place where travellers 
rest at night in the East. 

Car'bine, n. [Fr.], a short gun or rifle. 

Car 'bon, n. [L. carlo, coal], charcoal. — 
adj., Carbonic, got from or having 
carbon. — n., Carbonic acid, gas 
formed of oxygen and carbon.— adj., 
Carboniferous, producing carbon. 

Car'buncle, n. [L. carbunculus, a small 
coal], a precious stone of a fiery colour ; 
a hard and painful swelling on the skin. 

Car'canet, n. [Fr., from C.], a chain of 
preoious stones for the neck. 

Car'caBe ( car'cas ) or Car'cass, n. [Fr., 
from Pers., a quiver], a dead body. 

Card (1), n. [Fr., from Gk. chart e, paper], a 
piece of thick paper ; one of a number 
of pieoes with spots for playing. 

Card (2), v. [Fr., from L.carduus, a thistle], 
to comb and smooth the fibres of flax, 
wool, etc. w., a comb for flax, etc. 

Car diac and -al, adjs . [Gr. kardia], be- 
longing to the heart. 

Car'dinal, adj. [L. cardinalis, chief: 
cardo, a hinge], on whioh something 
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turns or hangs ; most important ; — n. # 
a high official in the Roman Catholic 
Church, next to the Pope. 

Care, n. [A.S.], a load on the mind ; 
that which causes much thought ; — v., 
(for) to spend much thought on. — adjs., 
Care'ful, looking well to every point ; 
Careless, without care or thought. — 
ns., Carefulness, Carelessness. 

Careen', v. [Fr., from L. carma, the 
keel], to lay a ship on its side, to 
clean the keel ; to incline to one side. 

Career', n. [Fr., a car-road], a road or 
course ; the way a person spends his 
life ; — v ., to move fast ; to rush along. 

Caress' (corns'), v. [Fr. , from L. earns, 
dear], to touch fondly; — n., an act 
showing love or fondness. 

Ca'ret, n. [L. carerc , to want], a mark 
(a) to show that a word is wanting. 

Car go, n. [Span.], a load of a ship. 

Caricature', n. [Ital., from Low. L. 
carricare , to load a car], a descrip- 
tion or picture overdone to cause 
laughter ; — v., to overdraw and cause 
laughter. 

Car'nage (carndj), n. [Fr., from L. caro , 
flesh], slaughter. 

Car'nal, adj. [L. caro, flesh], having to 
do with flesh ; indulging the flesh. 

Carna'tion (cai'-na' shun). n. [Fr., from 
L. caro, flesh], the colour of flesh ; 
a plant having flowers of a flesh colour. 

Car'nival, n. [Ital., from Low L. car- 
udevdmc7i, a putting away of flesh (as 
f cod)], a feast before Lent ; a long and 
noisy feast. 

Carniv'orous, adj. [L. caro; and vorarc , 
to devour], flesh-eating. 

Car'ol, n. [Fr., from C.], a song of joy 
or mirth v. f to sing with joy. Pars. 
Carolling, carolled. 

Carouse', n. [Fr., from Ger. gamut, all 
out], a drinking deeply v., to drink 
deeply.—??., Carou'sal. 

Carp(l), v. [Scand.],to notice small faults. 

Carp (2), 7i. , [Fr.], a fresh- water fish. 

Car'penter, n. [L. carpcntunv, a coach], 
a worker in wood. — n., Car'pentry. 

Car'pet, n. [Fr.], a thick floor covering. 

Car'rion, n. [Fr., from Low L. caronia, 
a carcase], dead bodies rotting \~adj., 
belonging to or eating dead bodies. 
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uarroi>, n. [Fr.], a plant with a long 
tapering root of a reddish colour. 

Car ry, V. [Fr., from C. car], to take on 
a car; to lift and move away. — n., 
Car'riage ( car'rij ), act or means of 
carrying ; a frame set on wheels with 
seats for people ; a person’s manners. 

Cart, 7i. [C.J, a frame on wheels for 
carrying loads ; — v. ,to carry. — n., Cart- 
age, use of a cart, or price paid for it. 

Carte (cart), another form of Card. 

Car'tilage, n. [Fr., from L. cartildgo], 
a white soft substance in young 
animals, afterwards becoming bone ; 
the soft elastic edging joining bones ; 
the smooth surface of the bones which 
form a joint,.— ad?., Cartila'ginous. 

Cartoon', n. [Fr., from root of Card], a 
picture on a large sheet of paper. 

Cartridge (car'trij) and Car'touche 
(car'toosh), 7i. [Fr., cartouche], a case 
containing the powder, and some- 
times also the shot, needed to load a 
gun ; thick strong paper. 

Cart' Wright (cart'rlt), n., a maker of 
carts. 

Carve, V. [A.S.], to cut ; to cut figures 
or ornaments ; to cut meat. 

Cascade', n. [Fr.], a little waterfall. 

Case (1), 7i. [Fr., from L. casus, cad Sr e, to 
fall], that which falls to one; the state 
in which a person is ; a trial in 
court. 

Case (2), n. [Fr., from L. capsa, a chest], 
that which contains ; an outer cover- 
ing.— 7 ?., Casing, something put 
round, as wood, plaster, etc. 

Case'mate, n. [Ety. ?], a bomb-proof 
chamber. 

Case'ment, n. [Old Fr.], the frame of 
a window ; a window on hinges. 

Cash, n. [Fr., from L. capsa, a money 
box], money ; ready money ; gold and 
silver;— v„ to pay money for, as a 
cheque. — n.. Cashier' (cash-er), one 
who has charge of money. 

Cashier' (cash-er), V. [Fr., from L. 
casms, empty], to dismiss from an 
office ; to disgrace. 

Cash'mere, n., a rich kind of cloth 
made at Cashmere in India. 

Cask, 7i. [Span.], a large wooden vessel 
for holding liquids. 
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Casket, n. [Fr.], a little case; a small 
box for jewels, etc. 

Casque (cask), n. [Fr.], a cover for the 
head and neck ; a helmet. 

Cas'sock, n. [Fr., from L. casa, a cover- 
ing, a hut], a loo-e cloak worn by 
liorsemen or soldiers; a vest with 
sleeves worn under a clergyman’s gown. 

Cast, v. [Scand.], to throw ; to drive by 
force ; to run melted metal into a 
mould ; to throw the line in fishing 
n., a throw ; distance thrown ; also 
Casting', something cast in a mould. 
Past tense and par. Cast. 

Cast or or Cast er, n. , a box for casting 
pepper, etc., from holes in its top; a 
wheel on the leg of a chair or table. 

Caste (cast), n. [Port., from L. castus, 
pure], a race or class (in India) ; a 
class of people separate or exclusive ; 
a high social rank. 

Cas'tigate, r. [L. castigare ], to punish 
by words or blows. — n., Castiga'tion. 

Castle (east), n. [L. castellum , a fort], 
a house made strong against a foe ; a 
building with towers, walls, etc. 

Castor, n. [Gk. hast Or], a beaver ; a hat 
made of beaver-skin. 

Cas'tor-oil, n„ oil got from the castor- 
oil plant, and used as medicine. 

Cas'lial (caz fi-al), adj. [L. cade re, to 
fall], happening by chance ; not ar- 
ranged for. — n., Cas'ttalty, some- 
thing unexpected ; an injury. 

Cas'uist ( cazu-ist ), n. [root of Case (2)1, 
one who studies questions of right and 
wrong. 

Cat, n. [A.S.1, a small domestic animal 
that catches mice ; a lash with knotted 
points. 

Catalogue (cat'a-log), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
hataldgos, a roll], a list of names ;—i\, 
to make a list of. 

Cat'acomb (cat'a-com), n. [die. kata, 
downward ; and hnin.be, a hollow J, a 
place underground for burying. 

Cat'apult, n. [L., from Gk. kata, down ; 
and pallein , to hurl], a machine for 
throwing stones. 

Cat'aract, n. [L., from Gk. kata, down ; 
and ar ossein, to dash], a waterfall ; a 
disease of the eye. 

Catastrophe (ca-tas'tro-fe), ». [Gk. 
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kata, down ; and strophe , a turning], 
an overturning ; a change causing 
much damage. 

Catch, x\ [Old Fr., from L. captare, to 
try to take], to get hold of ;-—n. , some- 
thing to hold by ; that which is caught ; 
a gain or advantage. Past tense and 
par . Caught. 

Cat'echize or -ise (cat'e-ldz), v. [Gk. 
kata, and echcin , to sound], to teach by 
question and answer.— ■??.., Cat'echism, 
teaching by question and answer ; a 
book of questions and answers. 

Cat'egory( cat' e-go-ry),n. [Ok. katcgdria, 
an accusation], a class or order ; one of 
the highest classes of thought. — adj . , 
Categorical, positive. 

Ca'ter, v. [Fr., from Low L. accaptarc : 
ad, and capdrc], to provide food. 

Cat erpillar, n. [Fr.], a small animal 
that feeds on the leaves of plants. 

Cathe'dral, n. [L., from Gk. katMdra , 
a seat], a church with a bishop’s throne. 

Cath'olic, adj. [Gk. kathdlikos , overall], 
to which all belong; having broad 
sympathies (often) a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. — n., 
Catholicism, membership of the 
Catholic Church. 

Cat'kin, u. [E.], the flowers of willow, 
birch, and other trees. 

Cat’s-paw, n., the fore-foot ox a cat ; a 
person used by another to do something 
he would not do himself ; a slight breeze. 

Cat'tle, n. [F'r., from L. capitate, goods, 
stock. See Capital], animals, as 
bulls, cows, horses, etc.— n., Cat'tle- 
rancll, a large farm for rearing cattle. 

Cause (caw?), n. [Fr., from L. causa, a 
cause], that which brings anything to 
pass ; a matter in which one or more 
are interested to bring to pass. 

Cause'way or Cau'sey, n. [Fr., from 
Low L. calcidta (via), (a road) made 
with limestone : L. calx, limestone], a 
paved road ; a raised footpath. 

Caus tic (caws' tic), adj. [Fr., from Gk. 
kaustos: Jcaicin , to burn], burning; — 
a., a substance that burns. 

Cau'terize (caw'ter-lz), v. [Fr., from Gk. 
tauter, a branding-iron], to burn witli 
caustic or with a hot iron. 

Cau tion (caw' shun), n. [Fr., from L. 
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cautum, cavere, to take care], the habit 
of taking care ; prudence ; security ; 
—v., to tell one to take care ; to give 
advice. — adj., Cau'tlOUS (-situs), using 
caution ; taking care. 

Cavalcade', n. [Fr., from L. r aha lias, 
a horse], a number of men on horseback. 

Cavalier' (mv-a-lerj, n. IFr., from L. 
caba Hits], a horseman ; a gay soldier 

m on horseback ; one who fought for the 
king in the civil war in England. 

Cav'alry, n. Fr.], a band of horse- 
soldiers ; the mounted part of an army. 

Cave and Cav'ern, ns, [ L. cams, hollow ], 
a hollow place underground. 

Cav'eat, n. [L. cavere, let him beware], 
a notice or warning. 

Cavity, n. [L. cants, hollow], hollow- 
ness ; a hollow place ; a small opening. 

Cavil, v. [L. ca pit lari, to jest I, to find 
fault for no good reason ; to use unfair 
reasons; — n., unfair or trifling argu- 
ment. Pars. Cavilling, cavilled. 

Caw, v. [E.J, to cry like a crow u., the 
cry of the crow. 

Cease (ces), v. [Fr., from L. ccssarc, to 
cease], to leave off ; to come to an end ; 
to put an end to.— n.. Cessation, a 
stopping.— ad*., Ceaseless. 

Ce'dar, n. [L., from 6k.], a large conif- 
erous tree with spreading branches 
and hard reddish wood. 

Cede, v. [L. mUre , to give up], to give 
up ; to hand over. — n., Ces'sion. 

Ceiling (cel'inxj), n. [Fr., from L. caium, 
the sky], the inside roof of a room. 

Cel'andine, n. [Fr., from 6k. chduhm, 
a swallow], a flower like a poppy, sup- 
posed to come and go with the swal- 
lows ; a small flower like a buttercup. 

Cel'ebrate, v. [L. ceUher, famous], to 
make famous ; to hold ceremonies in 
honour of. — ns., Celebra'tion, a hold- 
ing of ceremonies ; Celebrity, a 
famous person ; fame; Celebrant. 

Celerity, n. [L. ederitas : celer, swift], 
swiftness ; rapidity of motion. 

Cel'ery, n. [Fr.], a vegetable used as a 
relish. 

Celestial (ce-lest'yal) , adj. [L. ccclestis : 
ccelum, heaven], belonging to heaven ; 
— n ., a dweller in heaven. 

Celibacy, n* (L. ccslebs, unmarried], a 
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single life; bachelorhood.— adj., Cel- 
ibate ;—n., a person unmarried. 

Cell, u. [L. cella], a small room in a 
prison ; one of the smallest parts of 
plant or animal tissue. 

Cellar, n. [L. cdlarium ], an under- 
ground store. 

Celt, n. [C. ], one of the early inhabitants 
of south -wcsternEurope. — adj., Cel'tic. 

Cement', n. [L. exementuw, chips of 
stone: catd&re, to cut], a strong kind 
of mortar; — v., to fasten with cement. 

Cem'etery, n. [6k. koimHerion, a sleep- 
ing-place], a sleeping or resting place ; 
a place where dead are buried. 

Cen'otaph ( ceno-taf ), n. [6 k. he nos, 
empty ; and taphos, a tomb], a monu- 
ment to one buried somewhere else. 

Cen'ser, n. [L. (in)ccnsum, incenderc, to 
set on fire], a vessel for burning incense. 

Cen'sor, n. [L. censor, a person who kept 
the roll of Homan citizens], one who 
examines or judges ; one -who finds 
fault. Censo'rious, given to 
finding fault,— Cen'sorsbip, office 
or time of being a censor. 

Censure, n. [L. ctusiira: censor , a 
judge], an unfavourable opinion ; 
fault-finding;— i\, to find fault with. 

Cen'sus, n. |L. census, a valuing or 
counting], a numbering of the people. 

Cent, n. [E. centum], one hundred; the 
hundredth part of a dollar ; a small 
coin ; a halfpenny.— adj., Ceil'tenary, 
relating to one hundred ;— u., the space 
of one hundred years ; the celebration 
of au event after a hundred years. — 
atijs., Centen'nial, happening every 
hundredth year ; lasting a hundred 
years ; Cen'tigrade [L. ijradus, a step], 
divided into one hundred degrees. - 
n., Cen'tiped or Cen'tipede [L. pcs, 
a foot], an animal with one hundred 
(that is, very many) feet. 

Cen'tre (center), n. [L. centrum], the 
middle point ; — v . , to put on or in 
the centre. — adj. , Cen'traL — v.. Cen- 
tralize or Cen'tralise, to bring into 
the centre. — n., Centralization. 

Centrifugal, adj. [L. centrum; and 
jugtre, to flee], moving from the centre. 

Centrip'etal, adj. [L. centrum ; and 
petire, to go to], towards the centre. 
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Cen'ttlry, n. [L. centuria: centum], one 
hundred years. 

Centu'rion, n. [L. centurio), an officer 
over one hundred men. 

Cere, v. [L. cera , wax], to cover with 
wax. — ii. t Cere'ment ( ce/ment ), cloth 
dipped in wax for wrapping round 
a dead body. 

Ce'real (cere-al), adj. [L. Ceres, goddess 
of com], belonging to corn or grain. 
— n .pi., Ce'reals, grains used for food. 

Cer'ebral, adj. [L. cerebrum, the brain], 
belonging to the brain. 

Cer'emony, n. [L. ccerimonia], rules or 
forms for worship or business ; action 
according to rules. — adj., CSremo- 
nial, attending to rules or forms , 
a list of forms.— adj., Cgremo'nious, 
fond of rules or forms. 

Certain ( cer'tin ), adj. [L. certus, fixed], 
known to be fixed or true ; sure.-- adv., 
Cer'tainly.— n., Certainty, freedom 
from doubt. 

Certify, r. [Fr., from L. certus, sure; 
and facire, to make], to declare to be 
true ; to give a written statement of 
what is true.— n., Certificate, a writ- 
ten statement of truth or certainty. 

Cer'titude, n. [Low L. certitudo], cer- 
tainty ; freedom from doubt. 

Cess, n., a tax \—v., to put on a tax. 

Cessation, See under Cease. 

CeB'flion (< cesh'un ). See under Cede. 

Cess'pOOl, n. [C. sos, a dirty mess], a 
pool for drains to run into. 

Chafe, v. [Fr., from L. calefactfre, to 
warm], to warm by rubbing; to irritate 
the skin ; to make or grow angry. 

Chaff, n. [A.S.], the outer covering of 
grain ; anything light or worthless. 

Chaffinch {chaffmsh), n. [E.], a song- 
bird said to like chaff. 

Chagrin' (sha-gren'), n. [Fr.], a feeling 
of great disappointment or failure ; 
vexation ; — r., to vex by disappointing. 

Chain, n. [Fr., from L. catena, a 
chain], a row of links fitted together 
to form a hand v., to fasten with a 
chain. 

Chair, 7i. [Fr. chaire], a movable seat ; 
an iron block in which a rail sits. 

Chaise (stez), n. [Fr.], a light carriage 
with one or two hones, 


Chal'dron, n. [see Cal'dron], a measure 
of thirty-six bushels. 

Chalice, n. [Fr., from L. calix, a cup], 
a cup used at the communion. 

Chalk ( chawk ), n. [A. 8.], a soft lime- 
stone used for marking v., to mark 
with chalk . 

Challenge, V. [Fr., from L. calumma, 
a false accusation], to claim as one’s 
own ; to call in question ; to call to a 
contest 7i., a call to a contest ; a call- 
ing in question. 

Ch&m'ber, n. [Fr., from L. camera], a 
room. — n., ChfiLm'berlain, one who 
has the care of rooms ; a treasurer. 

Chamel'eon (kd-mel'yun), n. [Gk. cha- 
mai, on the ground ; and lean, & lion], 
a lizard said to change colour. 

Cham'ois (sham'wa or sha-moi'), n. [Fr.], 
a kind of goat whose skin is made into 
leather ; the leather so made. 

Champ, v. [Scand.], to chew; to bite 
into small pieces; to bite with noise. 

Cham'pion, n. [Fr., from L. campus, a 
place of combat], one who lights to 
defend.— n., Cham'plonship. 

Chance, n. [Fr., from L. ca dens, cadire, 
to fall], that which happens ; some- 
thing not arranged or looked for. 

Chan'cel, n. [Fr., from L. cancellus, a 
screen], the part of a church where the 
altar or communion-table stands. 

Chan'cellor, 71. [Fr.], president of the 
Court of Chancery or of the House of 
Lords ; head of a university ; minister 
of finance. 

Chan'cery, n. [Fr.], the highest court in 
England next to Parliament, now part 
of the High Court of Justice. 

Chandelier' ( shan-de-Ur n. [Fr., from 
L. candela], a stand for candles. 

Chandler, 7i., a maker or seller of 
candles. 

Change (chdnj), v. [Fr., from L. cam- 
blre, to exchange], to give one thing 
for another; to became or cause to 
become different ; to give small coins 
for large ones; — n., a putting one 
thing in place of another ; a passing 
from one state to another ; small 
money. — adh., Changeable and 
Change'fhl, given to ohange. 
Channel, n. [Fr., from L, candlis, a 
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channel], a water-course ; the bed of a 
sea or a river ; a narrow sea. 

Chant, v. [Fr., from L. cantare , to sing], 
to recite while singing \ — n., words 
partly sung and partly recited. 

Chan'ticleer, n. fFr. chanter , to sing; 
and Clear], the clear singer ; the cock. 

Ch&'OS ( ka'os ), n. [Gk. chaos], disorder. 

Chap'el, n. [Fr., from L. capella, a 
cloak], a room in which holy relics I 
are kept; a smaller church by the 
side of a large one ; a place of worship. 

Chaplain, n. [Low L. capdldnus], the 
minister of a chapel ; a clergyman on J 
board a ship, with an army, etc. 

Chap'eron (shap'c-rOn), n. [Fr., a hood 
or cap : Low L. capa], one who 
attends a young lady to public places ; 
—v., to attend a lady. 

Chaplet, n. [Fr.], a wreath worn on 
the head. 

Chaps or Chops, n. [Scand.3, the mouth 
or jaws. 

Chap' ter, ?/. [Fr., from L. caput), a divi- 
sion of a book ; a meeting of canons of 
a cathedral. — n., Chap'ter-houae. 

CMr(l), v. [A.S. cyrran, to turn], to turn 
(to charcoal) ; to burn slightly or to a 
cinder. — n., Char 'coal, [Char and 
Coal], wood turned to coal by burning. 

Ch^r (2), n. [see Char], a turn; work done 
by the day ; — v., to work by the day. — 
n., Ch&r'woman, a woman who chars. 

Char (3), n. [C. 1, a kind of trout. 

Character (kar'ac-tcr), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. charakter, a mark], a mark to 
know by; a letter of the alphabet ; 
that which a person really is ; reputa- 
tion ; manner of life. — adj.. Char- 
acteristic, making up character, or 
distinguishing one from another a 
mark of character. — v., Characterize 
or Characterise, to give a char- 
acter to. 

Charade' (shar-dd'), n. [Fr.], a word to 
be guessed after each of its syllables 
and then the whole word have been 
acted one by one. 

Charge (charj), v. [Fr., from Low L. 
carricare, to load], to load ; to give a 
task to ; to put a price upon ; to set 
down aB a debt ; to blame ; to rush 
at (as soldiers) n. f a load ; a task ; 
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price; onset. — adj., Charge'able, 
that may be laid as a duty or burden ; 
that may be called upon to pay. 

Charg'er (charj' er\ n. [Fr.], a large 
dish ; a horse used in battle. 

Chariot, n. [Fr., from L. carrus, a car], 
a kind of carriage used by kings or 
warriors.— u., Charioteer', the driver. 

Charity, n. [Fr., from L. caritas], 
love ; kindness of heart ; willingness 
to help the poor ; help given. — adj., 
Charitable, kind in judging others ; 
giving freely to the poor. 

Charlatan ( shar' la-tan ), n. [Fr., from 
Ital. ciarlare , to talk], a mere pre- 
tender to knowledge. 

Charm, n. [Fr., from L. carmen, a 
song], a song which casts a spell ; a 
spell ; a thing that wards off evil or 
gives great pleasure ; — v., to cast a 
spell ; to give great pleasure.— par. 
and adj., Charming. 

Char'nel-house, n. [Fr., from L. caro, 
flesh], a house containing dead bodies. 

Chart, n. [L., from Gk. charUs , a sheet 
of paper], a list for information ; a 
map ; a drawing of a road. 

Char'ter, n., a writing granting rights 
and privileges ;—v., to hire. 

Char'tist, n., one of a number who in 
1838 claimed from Parliament the 
“Six Points of the People’s Charter.” 

Cha ry, adj. [A.S. ccarig], full of care ; 
thinking well before acting. 

Chase, V. [Fr. chasser : from L. capture, 
to try to take], to run after;— n., a 
running after ; that which is hunted ; 
a hunting-ground. 

Chasm (kasm), n. [Gk. chasma , an 
opening], a wide and deep opening. 

CMste, adj. [Fr., from L. castus, pure], 
free from stain ; true to one’s marriage 
vows.— n., Chas'tity.— v., Ch&s'ten 
( chds'n ), to correct by punishment. 

Chastise', v. [lengthened from Chas- 
ten], to punish.— n., Chas'tisement 
(- tis-ment ). 

Chat, v. [E.3, to talk easily or freely ; — 
n ., free, easy talk. Pars. Chatting, 
chatted. 

Chat'ter, i>. [E.3, to talk idly and fool- 
ishly ; to rap the teeth often together. 

Chateau' (s/ia-fo'), ». [Fr., from L. 
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castellum, a fort], a castle ; a noble- 
man’s house. 

Chattels, n. [see Cattle], possessions 
that can be moved. 

Cheap, adj. [A.S. crap, buying and 
selling], at a low price ; worth little.— 
v., Cheap'en, to make cheap. 

Cheat, v. LFr. See Escheat], to wrong 
by deception ; — n., an act of decep- 
tion ; a person who deceives or 
cheats. 

Check, a. [Fr., from Pers. shdh , king], 
(in chess) a warning that the king is 
in danger ; a sudden stop ; that which 
stops action ; a mark to prevent error ; 
cloth marked with cross lines or 
squares ; (Cheque), a written order 
for money; — v., to stop all at once; 
to make slower ; to go over and verify 
a list. 

Checker or Cheq'uer (choicer), v., t,o 
mark with squares like a chess-board. 

Check'inate, v. [Fr., from Pers. shah 
mat , the king is dead], to make a 
movement in chess which ends the 
game a complete check. 

Cheek, n. [A.S.], the side of the face. 

Cheer, n. [Fr., from Ok. kara, head, 
face], a look of joy ; a kind welcome ; 
a shout of joy; a state of gladness; — 
r,, to make glad ; to shout for joy. — 
arfjs. , Cheer'ful (c her' f til or cMr'fyl) 
and Cheer'y, full of cheer ; in good 
spirits; causing gladness.--)!., Cheer- 
fulness (chef- or cher-).—adv., Cheer- 
ily, in good spirits. — adj., Cheerless, 
gloomy ; desolate. 

Cheese, a. [A.S., from L. case us), curd 
of milk pressed and dried. 

Chemist ( kem'ist j, n. [from Al'chemist. 
Gk. cheein, to pour], a person skilled 
in mixing or separating the parts of 
which matter consists ; a dealer in 
drugs and medicines. — adj., Chem- 
ical, belonging to chemistry ; accord- 
ing to its laws. — >(., Chemistry, the 
science which has to do with the parts 
of which matter is made up, and their 
action upon each other. 

Cheque (click). See Check («). 
Cheq'uered or Check- ( chelcerd ), par. 
and adj., marked with squares; under- 
going many changes. 
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Cherish, v. [Fr., from L. rants], to 
treat tenderly ; to hold dear. 

Cher'ry, n. [Fr., from Gk. krrasos, a 
cherry tree], a tree bearing a red 
stone-fruit ; the fruit of this tree. 

Cher'ub, n. [Heb. j, a n angel ; a beautiful 
child ; pi., Cher'ubs or Cher'ubim. 

Chess, for Checks,)?,. [Fr., from Pers. 
shdh, a king], a game played on a 
board divided into squares. 

Chest, n. [A.S., from Gk. kisie], a large 
box ; the upper part of the body. 

Chest'nut ( ches'nut ) or Ches'nut, n. 
[Fr., from Gk. kastdnon, a chestnut], 
a tree and its fruit ; a reddish-brown 
colour ; — adj., of a chestnut colour. 

Chevalier' (shcv-a-lef), n. [Fr., from L. 
caballus, a horse], a horseman ; a 
brave man ; a title of honour. 

Chew (chao), v. [A.S.], to bruise with 
the teeth. 

Chica'nery (shi-ca'acr-n), v. [Fr.], an 
unfair means of getting advantage. 

Chick or Chick'en, n. [A.S.], a young 
bird. 

Chic'ory, n. IFr.], a plant, the root of 
which is ground and mixed with coffee. 

Chide, v. [A.S.], to find fault with ; to 
utter angry words to. Past tease, 
Chid ; past par. chid or chidden. 

Chief (cli/f), adj. [Fr., from L. caput, 
the head], at the head ; most impor- 
tant ; — n. , head man; leader; also 
Chieftain (chef tain or chef tin), 
head of a clan ; leader of an army. 

Child, n. I A.S.], a young human being ; 
offspring; pi., Children. — a.djs., 
Childish, belonging to a child ; 
weak ; trilling ; Childlike, innocent ; 
easily taught. — n., Child'hood, early 
years of life ; infancy. 

Chill, n. [A.S.l, a sudden feeling of 
cold ; a cold which causes shivering ; 
— v . , to make cold; to . discourage ; 
depress; deject. — adj., Chilly, be- 
ginning to grow cold. — n., Chilli- 
ness. 

Chime, n. [Fr., from Gk. Icnmbalon, a 
cymbal], bells ringing in tune ; a peal 
of bells v., to ring in tune. 

Chime ra (U-mera), n. [Gk. chhmira, 
a she-goat], a monster with a lion’s 
head, a goat's body, and a serpent’s 
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tail (imaginary); an idea impossible to 
be carried out .—adj., Chimerical. 

Chim'ney, n. [Fr., from Gk. kanunos, 
an oven |, a fire-place; a passage for 
the smoke. 

Chin, n. [A.S.J, the face below the 
mouth. 

ChFna, n., a fine earthenware first made 
in China. 

Chine, n. [Fr.], the backbono ; a piece 
of the backbone cut for cooking. 

Chinese' ( eh'i-nez ), a <lj., belonging to 
China a native, or tlio language, 
of China. 

Chink (1), n. [ A.S.], a crack. 

Cllink (2), v. [ E.], to make a sound like 
coins hitting against each other. 

Chintz, n. [Hind.], cotton cloth printed 
with coloured patterns. I 

Chip, v. [E., same root as Chop], to 
cut off a little bit ; to cut into small 
bits ; to come to pieces in small bits ; 

a small bit broken off. Pars. 

Chipping, chipped. 

Chiropodist < [kir-op'o-dist ), n. [Gk. 
chrir, the hand ; and pou. s, podos , the 
foot], a hand and foot doctor. 

Chirp and Chir'rup, vs. [E.], to make 
a lively noise like a bird or an insect. 

Chis el, n. [Fr., from Low L. c.isdlus: 
L. casus, ccrdCrp. , to cut], a tool for 
cutting, with the sharp edge at the 
lower end ; v . , to cut with a chisel. 
Pars. Chiselling, chiselled. 

Chiv'alry ( shival-ry ), n. [Fr. See 
Cavalier], the customs and rules by 
which knights were bound ; the 
knights as a body. - adj ., Chiv'alrous 
( xhiv'al-rus ), defending the weak and 
helpless. 

Choe'olate, n. [Span.], a sweetmeat 
from the fruit of the cacao tree. 

Choice, «. [Fr., from root of Choose], 
a fixing on one person or thing ; the 
thing fixed on or chosen; — adj., 
worthy of being chosen. 

Choir ( kwir ), n. [Fr., from Gk. chores 1, 
a band of singers ; part of a church 
set apart for the singers. 

Choke, v. *[E.], to stop the breath; to 
have the windpipe closed; to fill up 
any pipe or passage. 

Chol'er ( jcol'er ), n. [Fr., from Gk. chdle, 
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bile, anger], angry feeling ; rage.— adj.. 
Chol eric (kol'er-ic), easily made angry. 

Chol'era ( koVer-a ), n. [Gk. cholera, an 
overflow of bile], a painful disease in 
the stomach or bowels, often fatal. 

Choose, v. [A.S.], to take by preference; 
to pick out. Pars. Choosing, chosen ; 
past tense, Chose. 

Chop, v. [E.], to cut off by striking ; 
to cut to pieces ; — n., a piece of meat. 
Pars. Chopping, chopped. 

Cho'rus (ho cus), n. [Gk. chores. See 
Choir), a band of dancers or singers ; 
a piece of music sung by a band. — adj. , 

Cho'ral.— n., Chorister. 

Chord (hard), n. [Gk. c horde], a string 
for a musical instrument ; two or 
more notes sounding in tune ; a 
straight line between two points of a 
curve ; — v., to sound sweetly together. 

Christ (At? st), n. [Gk. Christos, anointed), 
the anointed one; Messiah; Saviour. 
— n., Chris tendom (krisn-dum), that 
part of the world which has become 
Christian.--- -par. and adj.. Christen- 
ing (kris'n-i u<j), baptizing and nam- 
ing.— n., Christian ( krist'yan ), a 
follower of Christ ;—adj., belonging to 
Christ— n., Christianity (kris-ti- 
an'i-ty), the religion of Christ. 

Christinas ( krismas ), n. [A.S. masse, 
a feast), the feast of the birth of 
Christ ; the 2f>th of December. 

Chromatic (kru-mat'ic), adj. [Gk. 
chroma, colour], relating to colours ; 
proceeding by semitones in music. 

Chronic (krouic), adj. [Gk. chrouos, 
time], lasting a long time ; deep-seated. 

Chron icle (kron'i-cl), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
chrouos, time], a story of tilings in 
order of time ; — v., to so tell or write. 

Chronology (kron-ol'o-ji), n. [Gk. 
chronos ; and logos, account], the 
arrangement of dates or times. — adj., 

Chronological. ~ » . , Chronol'ogist. 

Chronometer (kron-om'e-ter), n. [Gk. 
chronos ; and mclrou, a measure], a 
time-measuring instrument ; a watch. 

Chrys'alis (krisa-lis), n. [Gk. chrusos, 
gold], the yellow form of some insects 
before they get their wings ; pi., 

Chrysalides. 

Chrysanthemum (kris-an'the-mum), 
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n. [Gk. chru 808 , gold ; and anthos, a 
flower], the gold flower; a family of 
composite plants like the ox-eye daisy. 

Chub'by, adj. [Scand.], with a round 
fat face. 

Chuck (1). Same as Cluck. 

Chuck (2), v. [Fr., from Du.], to strike 
gently under the chin ; to throw 
quickly n., a soft blow. 

Chuckle, v. IE., same root as Choke], 
to laugh inwardly n., a short laugh. 

Church, 7i. [Gk. kuridkos, the Lord’s], 
a house set apart for worship ; the 
body of people who meet for worship ; 
a union of several congregations.— 
ns., Churchwar'den, an officer of a 
church who represents the people ; 
Church'y&rd, a burying-ground. 

Churl, n. [A.S.], a country-man ; a rude, 
ill-natured person.— adj., Chur'lish. 

Churn, v. [Scand.], to separate butter 
from milk or cream;— »., a vessel or 
instrument for separating butter. 

Cic'atrice ( sic'a-tris ), 7i. [Fr., from L. 
cicatrix, a scar], the mark left by a 
wound.— v., Cicatrize. 

Cicero'ne ( sis-e-ro'ne ), w. [Ital., from L. 
Cicero , the orator], a guide who de- 
scribes places and things to strangers. 

Ci'der, n. [Fr.], drink made from apples. 

Cigar', 7i. [Span.], a small roll of dried 
tobacco leaves for smoking. 

Cinc'ture ( sinc'tur ), 7i. [L. cinctura : 
cingtre, to surround], a belt or girdle. 

Cln'der, n. [A.S.], what is left of the 
hard part of coal, etc., after burning. 

Cin'namon, n. [Heb.], the bark of a 
laurel tree found in Ceylon. 

Ci'pher, n. [Arab.], the mark 0 ; a 
secret kind of writing; a person of 
little value ; — v., to work accounts. 

Cir'cle, n. ,[L. circus, a ring], a curved 
line forming a ring every point of 
which is at the same distance from the 
centre ; — v., to move round a point ; to 
draw a line round.— ti., Cir'clet, a 
little circle. 

Cir' cult (cir' kit), n. [Fr., from L. drcum ; 
and ire , to go], a going round ; the 
distance round; a movable court.— 
adj., Circuitous, a long way round. 
Cir'ctU&r, adj., in the form of a circle ; 
—7i., a letter sent round to a number 
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of people. — v., Circulate, to move in 
a circle ; to go round from one to 
another. — n., Circulation. 

Cir'cumcise, v. [L. circumcisus ; drcum ; 
and cccdtfre, to cut], to cut around ; to 
cut off the foreskin, as the Jews do. — 
n., Circumcl'sion ( dr-cum-sizh'un ). 

Circumference, n. [L. circum, around ; 
and ferre, to carry], the line bounding 
a circle, etc. ; the distance round. 

Cir'cumflex, n. [L. circum ; and Jf, exits, 
to bend], a mark ( a ) on a syllable to 
show a rise and fall of the voice; — v., 
to so pronounce or mark a syllable. 

Circumlocu'tion (cir-cum-lo-cu'shun), 
7i. IL. circum, around ; and loqui, to 
speak], a roundabout way of speaking. 

Circumnavigate, v. [L. circum; and 
navigatus , navigare, to sail], to sail 
round. — n., Circumnaviga'tion. 

Circumscribe', v. [L. circum; and 
scribire, to write], to draw a ljpe 
around ; to limit. 

Cir'cumspect, adj. [L. drcumspictre, 
to look around], looking around ; care- 
ful in conduct.— Circumspection. 

Cir'cumstance, n. [L. drcum; and 
stare , to stand], anything that goes 
along with or affects an event or action ; 
a fact ; pi., situation ; surroundings. 
— adjs., Circumstanced, surrounded 
or affected ; Circumstantial (cir- 
cum-stan'shal), arising out of the 
facts ; not directly touching the chief 
matter. — v.. Circumstantiate (dr- 
cum-stan shi-dt), to tell the circum- 
stances ; to describe exactly. 

Circumvallation ( cir-cum-vabla - 

shim), n. [L. drcum; and vallum , a 
wall], the building of a wall round. 

Circumvent', v. [L. circum; and vcn- 
tum, venire , to come], to come round a 
person; to cheat.— n., Circumven- 
tion, act of getting round ; deception. 

Cir'cus, ti. [L. circus ], a building for 
amusements — feats of horsemanship, 
etc. 

Cir'rus, n. [L.], the highest form of 
cloud, like wisps of wool. • 

Cist, n. [Gk. kiste, a box], a stone coffin. 

Cistern, n. [Fr.], a large water- vessel. 

Cit'adel, n. [Ital. citadella, little city], 
a fort or castle within or near a city. 
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Cita tion (cl-tushun), n. [L. dtare, to 
call], act of calling before a judge ; the 
order by which a person is called into 
court ; a passage quoted from a book. 

Cite, v. [L. cttum, Herr, to call], to 
summon ; to use a passage from a 
book ; to quote. Pres. par. Citing. 

Cit'y, n. [Fr., from L. civitas , a city], a 
large town ; a town where a bishop 
dwells. 

Citizen, n. [Fr.], an inhabitant of a city 
or country.— n., Citizenship, the 
rights and privileges of a citizen. 

Civic, adj. [L. aims, a citizen], belong- 
ing to a city or its inhabitants. 

Civil, adj. [L. civllis], having to do 
with the rights of citizens ; taken part 
in by citizens; good-mannered.— ns., 
Civilian, one engaged in ordinary 
business; one who knows civil law; 
Civility, courtesy of manner ; Civili- 
zation or Civilisation, life and 
training of a citizen ; state of being 
civilized; culture; refinement. — «., 
Civilize or Civilise, to train as a 
citizen ; to lift above the savage state. 

Clack, n., a short, sharp sound. 

Clag, v. [from root of Clay], to cover 
with anything sticky.— adj-, Clag'gy. 

Claim (dam,), v. [Fr., from L. clamare , 
to cry out], to call for as one’s own 
n., a statement of one’s right ; the thing 
claimed. — n. , Claimant. 

Clam'our, n. [L. darn, or, a shouting], a 
crying aloud ; a continued noise ;— 1 \, 
to speak loudly ; to keep crying out. — 
adj., Clam'orous, noisy; boisterous. 

Clam'ber, V. [Scand.], to climb with 
hands and feet. 

Clam'my, adj. [E.], soft and sticky. 

Clamp, v. [Du.], to fasten with a piece 
of timber or iron ; to fasten tightly 
n., wood or metal uBed for fastening. 

Clan, 7i. [C.], a number of families under 
one chief. — adj., Clan'nish, closely 
joined; unsocial; exclusive. — n ., 
Clans'man, a member of a clan. 

Clandestine, adj. [Fr., from L. dan- 
destlnus, hidden], away from sight ; 
not done in a lawful way. 

Clang, v. [L. danger e, to sound], to 
make a sharp clear sound ; — a 
sound so made. 


Clan'gOUT (clang' gur), it., a sharp, 
harsh, ringing sound. 

Clank, v. [E.], to make a sound less 
ringing than a clang ; — it., a sound like 
a clang, but duller and shorter. 

Clap, v. [Scand.], to strike with noise ; 
to knock one thing quickly against 
another it., a noise so made. Pars. 
Clapping, clapped. 

Clap'per, n., that which claps; the 
hammer of a bell. 

ciar'et, n. [Fr., from L. clarus, clear], a 
wine of a red colour. 

Clarify, V. [Fr., from L. clarus; and 
fac&re, to make], to make clear or pure. 

Clarion, n. [Fr., from L. clarus), a 
trumpet with a loud clear sound.— 
it., Clarionet or Clarinet, an in- 
strument with a reed on the mouth- 
piece. 

Clash, v. [E.l, to strike noisily together ; 
to come into opposition n., a strik- 
ing together with force and noise. 

Clasp, v. [E.], to grip firmly in one’s 
hand or arms ; to embrace ; to fasten 
together ;— n., a hook or means of 
fastening ; an embrace. 

Class, n. [L. classis, a class], a number 
of persons or things in order;— v., to 
put into a proper place among others. — 
adjs., Clas'sic and Classical, of the 
highest rank, especially of books and 
writers ; the best of anything.— n. pi., 
Clas'sics, the best Greek and Roman 
writers ; the best writers of any 
nation. — Classify, to put into a 
class. 

Clatler, V. [E.], to make a series of 
short sharp sounds ; to talk fast with- 
out much meaning ; — n., a series of 
short sharp sounds ; unmeaning talk. 

Clause ( clawz ), n. [Fr., from L. clausus, 
claudtre, to shut], a part of a speech 
or writing ; a part of a sentence. 

Claw, n. [A.S.], the toe-nail of a beast 
or a bird v., to scratch with a claw. 

Clay, n. [A.S.], thick sticky earth ; any 
kind of earth ; a dead body. 

Clay'more, n. [C.], a two-handed sword 
formerly used by Scottish Highlanders. 

Clean, adj. [A.S.], free from dirt ; with- 
out stain ;— v., to free from dirt or 
stain.— ns., Cleanliness ( den'li-nes ) 
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and Clearness (derives), state of slope or region], the state of a country 

being clean. — adj., Cleanly (daily), as to heat, cold, moisture, etc. 

having clean habits. — v., Cleanse Climax, n. |Gk. Hi max, a ladder], a 
(denz), to make clean. rising step by step in force, till the 

Clear (dvr), adj. [Fr., from L. cldrns], strongest point in a statement has been 
easily seen or heard; easily seen reached ; the strongest point, 

through; with nothing in the way; Climb (dim), v. |A.S.], to go up by 
free from blame; -v., to make easily catching with the hands and feet; to 

seen or heard; to open the way; go up with difficulty, 

to free from blame. — us., Clear ance, Clime, n. [see Climate], a part of the 
act of clearing ; a declaration in writ- earth’s surface. 

ing that a ship lias been allowed to Clinch or Clench, v. [E.l, to fasten a 
sail; Clearing, a piece of land cleared nail by bending the point; to fasten 
of wood, etc. ; Clear ness, firmly ; — n., a knot in a rope ; some- 

Cleave (l), V. [A.S.], to stick closely to. thing that holds. 

Pars, Cleaving, cleaved ; past tense , Cling, V. [A.S.], to twine around ; to 
Cleaved or clave. stick or hold firmly to. Past tense and 

Cleave (2), r. [A.S.l, to break by force ; par . Clung, 
to split. Pars . Cleaving, Cloven or Clinical, arfj. [Fr., from Gk. kllncin , to 
cleft; past tense, clove or cleft. lie down], belonging to a bed; (teach- 

Cleav'er, n., that which cleaves. ing) given at the bedside of a patient. 

Clef, n. [Fr., from L. davis, a key], a Clink, v. [15.], to make a short, sharp, 
mark in music which determines the ringing sound;— u., a short, sharp, 
pitch of the notes that follow it. ringing sound (clearer than Clank). 

Cleft or Clift, n. [Scand.], a split or Clink'er, n. [Du.], a brick so hard as to 
opening; — par. and a ! j., s])lit. clink wlien struck; a burned mass of 

Clem'ent, arfj. [Fr., from L. demons, mixed coal and iron, 
mild], kind in nature ; ready to pardon. Clip, v. [Scand.], to cut with scissors. 
— 11 .., Clem'ency, kindness of nature. Pars. Clipping, Clipped, Clip- 
Cler'gy ( derjy ), n. [Fr., from Gk. kleri- per, a fast-sailing ship. 

Jew, clerical : kleros, a lot or portion], Clique ( dele ), n. [Fr., from I)u.], a num- 
ministers of the church.— n., Cler'gy- her of persons acting for a hidden pur- 
man, a man in holy orders ; a minis- pose ; a faction, 
ter.— ad/., Cler ic or Clerical. Cloak or Cloke, n. TFr., from C.J, a loose 

Clerk (dark) or Cleric, n. [L. curfews], upper garment ; that which hides or 
one of the clergy ; a scholar ; a keeper covers ; — v., to cover over, 

of accounts ; one who leads the re- Clock, n. [C.], a machine for mcasur- 
sponses in church. ing time. — n., Clock' work, wheels 

Clev'er, arfj. [K.], quick ill tliinking arranged like those of a clock, 
and acting ; having readiness and skill. Clod, n. [E.J, a lump of earth or clay ; a 
— 7i., Cleverness. stupid person. 

Clew or Clue (doo), ?». [A.S.], a ball of Clog, n. [E. See Clag], a thick piece of 
thread ; anv,guide to solve a difficulty; wood; a weight that hinders motion ; 
the corner of a sail ; — v., to tie up sails a wooden shoe ; — v., to hinder motion, 

to the yards. Pars. Clogging, Clogged. 

Click, it., same as Clack, but softer. Clois'ter. n. [Fr., from L. clausum, 
Cli'ent, n. (L. diens , one who takes ad- daudgre, to shut], a place in which 

vice], one who comes for help or monks or nuns live ; an arched passage 

advice; one who employs a lawyer; — within the walls of a convent. 

7i., Cli entele, (-b /), one’s clients as a Close (kloz), v. [Fr., from L. clausum, 
whole. daucUre], to fill up an opening; to 

Cliff, 7i. [ A. S.], a steep rock or bank. come or grow together; to come or 

Cli'mate, n. IFr., from Gk. klimd , a bring to an end;— n., an end .—adj., 
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Clpse (elds), filled up ; with little or no 
space between ; having impure air ; — 
ik, a narrow lane. — n., ClOS'et (cloz'et), 
a small close or room ; a room where 
one can be alone ; — v. t to take one 
aside by himself to speak with him.— 
n. , Clos'ure ( cldz'ur ), the act of closing. 

Clot, n. [A.S.], a mass of blood grown 
stiff or thick;— v., to form or grow 
into clots. Pars. Clotting, clotted. 

Cloth, n. [A.S.], stuff of threads woven 
together ; that of which clothes are 
made.— ns., Clothes and Cldth'ing, 
coverings for tho body. — v., Clothe, 
to cover with a cloth ; to put on clothes. 
Past tense and par. Clothed or Clad. 

Cloud, n. [A.S., mass], mist or vapour ; 
anything that lessens light or happi- 
ness 1 \, to cover with clouds ; to 
darken ; grow sad. — adj., Cloudy. 

Clout, n. [A.8.], a piece of cloth; a 
blow ; — v., to mend with cloth. 

Clove, n. [Span., from L. claws, a nail], 
a kind of spice shaped like a nail. 

Cloven, adj. and par. [see Cleave], 
split ; divided in two. 

Olo'ver, n. [A.S.], a three-leaved plant 
with a head of many small blossoms, 
each like that of the pea. 

Clown, n. [Scand.], a rude, ill-mannered 
man ; a merry-man. — adj., Clownish. 

Cloy, r. [Fi\, from L. cldvus, a nail], to 
fill or stop up ; to give too much to. 

Club, n. [Scand.], a short stick with a 
thick head ; a number joined to do 
something in common ; — v., to beat 
with a club ; to join for a common end. 
Pars. Clubbing, clubbed. 

Cluck, v. [E., formed from the sound], to 
call like a hen ; — n., the call of a hen. 

Clue. See Clew. 

Clump, n. [Scand.], a lump or mass ; a 
number of trees together. 

Clum'sy, adj. [Scand.], ill-made ; with- 
out beauty of shape or motion. 

Clus'ter, n. [A.S.], a number of things 
growing or joined together to 
come or bring together into a cluster. 

Clutch, v. [E.], to lay hold of suddenly. 

Coach, n. [Fr., from Gk. konchc, a shell], 
a large four-wheeled carriage ;-a tutor ; 
— v. to prepare one' for examination. 

Coadju'tor (c o-ad-ju'ter), n. [L. co, for 
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cum , with ; and adjiitor, a helper], one 
who works along with another. 

Coag'ulate ( co-ag'u-lat ), V. [L .coagularc, 
to curdle], to make thick or curdled ; 
to grow thick. — n. , CoagHla'tion. 

Coal, n. [A.S.], a black mineral which 
burns and gives heat. 

Coalesce' ( cd-a-Us' ), v. [L. coalesc^re], to 
grow together ; to join into one body. 
— Coales'cence. 

Coall'tion (co-a-lish'un), n. [L. coalttus, 
grown together], union into one body ; 
alliance. 

Coarse, adj. [from Course = ordinary], 
not finely finished ; ill-mannered. — 
n., Coarse'ness, state of being coarse ; 
roughness of make or of manner. 

Coast, n. [Fr., from L. costa , a rib or 
side], tho line between sea and land ; 
the country near the sea; — v to sail 
near the land. 

Coat, n. [Fr.], an upper garment. 

Coat-of-arms, n., a picture and motto 
used as a mark of distinction. 

Coax, v. [0.1, to move a person by soft 
words ; to try to persuade. 

Cob, n. [C.], a round head or lump ; 
a strong pony. 

Cob'ble, v. [Fr., from.L. copulare, to 
join], to mend or patch ; to work 
clumsily.— a., Cobbler, a mender of 
shoes ; a clumsy workman. 

Cob'le or Cob'ble, n. [C.], a boat. 

Cob'web, n. [E.], a spider’s web. 

Cock (1), n. [Fr. ], the male of the hen ; a 
pipe for drawing liquids from a vessel ; 
—v. t to set straight up (as one’s hat) ; 
to draw back the hammer of a gun. 

Cock (2), n. [Scand.], a small pile of hay. 

Cockade', n. [Fr.], an ornament on a 
hat. 

Cock'atrice (cok'a-trls), n. [Fr.], a ser- 
pent supposed to have been hatched 
from a cock’s egg. 

Cockle, n. [C.], a kind of shell-fish; a 
weed among corn. 

Cock'ney, n. [O.E. cocken , of cocks ; and 
ey = (eg, an egg], a spoiled child; a 
native of the city of London. 

Co'coa (co'coX n ‘ [Port.], a kind of palm 
tree with large nuts. 

Cocoon', n. [Fr.], the shell spun by 
insects to cover them. 

3 
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Cod (1), n. [Ety.?], a fish used as food. — 
n., Codling’ [-ling , small], a small cod. 

Cod, (2)?i. [A.S.], a shell containing seeds. 

Code, n. [Fr., from L. codex, a book], 
laws written in order in a book ; a set 
of rules or signals. 

Codicil ( cod'i-cil ), n. [L. codicillus, dim. 
of codex], something added to a will. 

CodW, r., to make into a code ; to 
arrange laws together. 

Codling, n. [Ety. ?], a kind of apple. 

Coefficient (co-ef-fi'shcnt), n. [L. co(v), 
with ; and Efficient], that which helps 
to produce a result ; the numerical 
factor in algebra. 

Coe'qual (c.o-ekwal), adj. [L. coin), with ; 
and Equal], equal along with ; of the 
same rank ; — n., ono whd is equal. 

Coerce' ( co-ers'), v. [L. coercSre , to re- 
strain], to keep in order ; to compel. — 
n. , Coer'cion (co-cr'shun), restraint. 

Coe'val ( co-c'val ), adj. [L. co(n ), with ; 
and asvum, an age], of the same age; 
living at the same time ; — one of the 
same age. 

Coexist' (co-ex, -ut'), v. [X. co(n), with ; 
and exisUre ], to exist at the same 
time. 

Cof'fee (coj'fi), n. [Arab.], a tree and its 
berries; a drink of cofree berries, 
roasted, powdered, and infused. 

Cof'fer, n. [Fr.], a chest or box for hold- 
ing money or jewels. 

Coffin, n. [Fr.], the box in which a dead 
body is laid for burial. 

Cog, n. [C.], a tooth on the rim of a 
wheel ; — v., to fix or cut teeth on the 
rim. Pars . Cogging, cogged. , 

Co'gent ( co'jent ), adj. [L. cogens, cogfire, 
to compel], having force ; convincing. 

Cogitate ( coj'i-tdt ), v. [L. cogitare], to 
think over and over; to turn over in 
the mind.—- n., Cogita'tion. 

Cog'nate, adj. [L. cogndtus : co(n), with ; 
and ( g)ndtus , born], of the same kind. 

Cognl'tion ( cog-nish'un ), n. [L. cognitio, 
a finding out : cognoscire], knowledge ; 
perception. 

Cog'nisance or Cog'nizance, n. [Fr., 
from L. See Cognition], observation ; 
notice of a thing taken by a judge ; a 
badge. — adj., Cog'nisant or Cog'ni- 
zant, having knowledge of. 


Cogno'men, n. [L. cogndmen : co(n), 
with ; and ( g)nomen ], a surname. 

Cohere', v. [L. coin), with ; aad hcerirc , 
to stick], to stick together. — adj.. 
Coherent, sticking together; con- 
sistent — «., Cohesion ( co-ke'zhun ), 
the foroe that makes particles of bodies 
stick together.— ad 1 '., Cohe'Bive (siv). 

Co'hort, n. [L. cohors], the tenth part of 
a Roman legion ; a band. 

Coif. See Quoif. 

Coil, v. [Fr., from L. colligire, to gather], 
to roll round ; to wind into a ring ;— 
n., the ring into which a rope is wound. 

Coin, n. [Fr., from L. cuneus, a wedge], a 
piece of metal stamped for money ;— 
r., to stamp money; to invent. — 
7i., Coin'age (hv), a coining of money ; 
pieces of money stamped. 

Coincide' (codn-cld'), v. [L. co(u), with ; 
and incidire], to fall in with ; to agree 
at one or more points, — n ., Coinci- 
dence (co-in' ci-dens), tilings happen- 
ing together; an agreement at one 
or more pointB. — adj., Coin'cident. 

Coke, n. [North E. calk, a hard part], 
coal out of which gas has been extracted. 

Col'ander. See Cullender. 

C61d, adj. [A.S.], without heat; un- 
feeling; — n., that which causes cold; 
the feeling of cold.— n., Cold'ness. 

Colic, n. [Fr., from Gk. IcoWcos, pained 
in the bowels], pain in the bowels. 

Collapse' (col-laps'), v. [L. con, and 
lapsus, Idbi, to fall], to fall in or 
down all at once ;— n., a falling in or 
down suddenly. 

Collar, n. [Fr., from L. colldre, a neck- 
band: collum, the neck], something 
worn round the neck; — v., to catch by 
the collar. 

Collate', v. [L, con, together ; and latus, 
ferre, to bring], to bring side by side ; to 
compare point for point. — n., CoUaA 
tion, a bringing together to compare 
or examine ; a meal between times. 

Collat'eral, adj. [L. con, together ; and 
latus, a side], side by side ; indirectly 
related to. 

Colleague (col'Ug), n. [Fr., from L. 
collega], one who acts with another. 

Collect', v. [L. con, together; and 
ledum, leg ire, to gather], to gather to- 
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gether. — ns., Col'lect, a short prayer ; 
Collection, a gathering together- 
that which is gathered. — adj., Collec- 
tive, in a mass ; all together. 

College (col'lej), n. [L. con; and legCre, 
to choose], a number of men chosen to 
act together ; a body of learned men for 
teaching; a building for teaching or 
studying. — adj., Colle'giate. 

Collide', v. [L. collidcfre: Con; and 
Iceddrc, to dash or hurt], to strike or 
dash together. — n., Collision («ol- 
lizh'un ), a striking together with force. 

Collier ( col'ycr ), n. [E.], one who works 
in a coal mine.— Colliery, a coal 
mine. 

Collocate, v. [L. con, together ; and 
locdtus, locare, to place], to put into 
right place ; to arrange.— n., Colloca- 
tion, a putting into proper place. 

Colloquy (coVlo-kwi), n. [L. colloquium, 
conversation], a speaking together ; 
conversation. — adj. , Collo'quial (col- 
lo'kwi-al), used in everyday speaking. 

Colon, n. [Ok. kolon , a limb], the mark 
(:) used at the end of a clause. 

Colonel (cur* net), n. [Fr., from L. 
columna , a column], the chief officer 
of a regiment. 

Col'ony, n. [L. coldnia , a colony], 
people who have gone to occupy a dis- 
tant country ; the country so peopled. 
— n.,Col'onist.— c./Col'onize or Col- 
onise, to people a distant country.— 
n„ Colonization or Colonisation. 

Colonnade', n. [Fr. , from L. columna, a 
column], a row of columns or trees. 

ColOS'SUS, n. [Gk. kolossos], a large 
statue of Apollo that stood over the 
entrance to the harbour of Khodes. — 
adj., Colos'sal, of a huge size. 

Col'OUT (cul'ur), n. [Fr., from L. color], 
the kind of light that comes from an 
object ; appearance to the mind ; false 
show ; pi., a flag or banner v„ to give 
colour to ; to show colour. 

Col'porteur, n. [Fr., fromL. collum, the 
neck ; and portare, to carry], a travel- 
ling merchant who carries a pack hung 
from his neck; a seller of tracts and 
religious books. 

C51t, n. [A.S.], a young animal, es- 
pecially a young horse. 
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Colt'er. See Coulter. 

Col'umn ( col'um ), n. [L. columna ], a 
long round stone, etc., set on end to 
hold up or adorn a building ; a long, 
narrow body of soldiers ; the division 
of a page of a book up and down ; a 
row of figures. 

Comb (1) (com), n. [A.S.], an instrument 
with teeth for straightening and clean- 
ing hair, wool, etc. ; the crest of a 
cock ; — v., to adjust or straighten. 

Comb (2) (com), Combe or Coomb (com 
or coom), n. [C.], a hollow among hills ; 
cells for holding honey ; a measure of 
four bushels. 

Com'bat (cum’bat), v. [Fr., from L. con, 
and root of Battle], to fight ; — n., a 
fight; a contest. — n., Com'batant. — 
adj., Coni'bative, fond of fighting. 

Combine', V. [L. con, with ; and blni], to 
join by twos; to join together.—- »., 
Combination, a number of persons 
or things joined for a purpose. 

Combustible, adj. [L. combustum : 
cum, with ; and urCrc, to burn], that 
can be burned. — n., Combust'ion, 
a burning ; the action of fire ; turmoil. 

Come (cum), v. [A.S.], to move towards 
the speaker ; to driw near. Pars. 
Coming, come; past tense, came. 

Com'edy, n. [Fr., from Gk. homos, a 
feast; and ode, a song], a song or 
play dealing with the lighter feelings 
and actions. — n., Come'dlan, an actor 
or writer of light plays. 

Come ly (cumly), ad\ [A.S.], becoming ; 
graceful.— n., Come'liness. 

Com'et, n. [Gr. comStes , long-haired], a 
starlike body with a long tail or 
train of light. 

Corn'll t (cum' fit), n. [Fr., from L. cm, 
with ; and fac&re], a sweetmeat. 

Com'fort (cum/urt), v. [Fr., from L. 
con; and fortis, strong], to cause 
strength or pleasure to a person ; to 
cheer; to support; — n ., that which 
gives ease or rest. — adjs., Com'fort- 
able, possessed of comfort; causing 
comfort ; Com'fortless, without com- 
fort.— n., Com'forter. 

Com'ic and Comi'cal, ad*s. [Gk. kbmos. 
See Comedy], causing mirth. 

Com'ma, n. [Gk. Icomma, a part out off : 
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koptein , to cut], a point (,) marking off 
a clause or a smaller part of a sentence. 

Command', v. [L. con; and mandate], to 
give orders ; to be at the head n., 
power or right to give orders ; the 
order given. — n.s.,Command / nient,an 
order; Commandant', Command'er. 

Commem'orate, r. [L. con, intensive ; 
and memorare , to call to mind], 
to join in recalling the memory of: 
to do honour to.— n., Commemora- 
tion, honour done to the memory of. 

— adn, Commem'orative. 

Commence', v. [Fr., from L. con, with ; 
and initium, a beginning], to begin ; to 
take a first step ; to begin. — n., 

Commence'ment. 

Commend', v. IL. commendare, to en- 
trust], to give into another’s care ; to 
present a person as worthy ; to speak 
well of.— ad7.,Commend'able, worthy 
of being commended or praised.— n., 
Commenda'tion.J a statement com- 
mending. 

Commen'stlrate, adj. IL. con, with; 
and mensura, a measure], of the same 
measure with ; that can be measured 
by the same rule or standard ; of equal 
size. — adj., Common' stlrable, that 
can be divided by the same number 
without a remainder. 

Comment', v. [Fr., from L. commentari , 
to consider], to say or write in ex- 
planation ; to make a note or remark. 

— ns., Com'ment, a note or remark ; 
Commentary, a book of explana- 
tions ; a story of events ; Com'menta- 
tor, one who makes notes. 

Com'merce, n. [Fr., from L. commer - 
cium: con ; and merx, goods], exchange, 
or buying and selling; any kind of 
friendly dealings, —adj. , Commer 'cial 
(com-mer' shal), belonging to commerce. 

Commin'gle ( com-mmg'gl ), v. [L. con , 
with ; and Mingle], to mix together. 

Commis'erate, v. [L. con, with; and 
miserari, to pity], to feel sorrow for or 
with another; to pity. — n . , Commiser- 
a'tion, a feeling of pity. 

Com'missaiy, n. [L. commissus, com- 
mitUre, to entrust], a person to whom 
business is entrusted; an officer who 
has charge of the food supply of an 
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army.— Commissa'riat,[the work 
of a commissary ; the officers who take 
charge of the food supply. 

Commis'sion ( com-mishun ), n. [Fr., 
from L. commissus, committee, to en- 
trust], a giving into one’s charge ; a duty 
to perform ; an order giving power 
to act ; a number of persons appointed 
to do some work ; a fee for work done ; 
— v., to give power to do; to send out 
with power.— a., CommiB'Bioner, one 
who is empowered to act. 

Commit', v. [L. committ&re ], to give in 
trust; to send to prison ; to do some- 
thing (generally wrong); (oneself) to 
take a decided step ; to bind others. 
Pars. Committing, committed. 
Commitment and Commit'tal, 
act of giving in eliargo ; a sending to 
prison ; state of being in prison. 

Commit 'tee, n., a number of men to 
whom some business is entrusted. 

Commo'dious, adj. [L. commddus, con- 
venient], having plenty of room : 
roomy.— n., Commodity, something 
of use or which is bought and sold. 

Com'modore, n. [Comma(n)dore], the 
commander of a squadron of ships ; the 
flag-ship or leading vessel. 

Com'mon, adj. [Fr., from L. communis], 
belonging to more than one ; often met 
with ; of little value; of low birth; 
— u., land to which all have a right. 
— n. , Commoner, one of the people ; a 
member of the House of Commons.- - 
adv., Com'monly, for the most part.— 
n. t Commonplace, a thing often 
talked or written about; — adj., often 
spoken of ; well known. — ns., Com- 
mons, the common people ; the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons ; food at 
a common table ; Commonwealth, 
or Com'monweal, the good of all the 
people ; the whole body of the people. 

Commo'tion (com-mo'shun), n. [Fr,, con, 
with ; and movere, to move], a moving 
hither and thither; a violent move- 
ment ; a disturbance. 

Commune, a city or small district 
ruled by a mayor and council. 

Com m une', v. [Fr., from L. communis, 
common], to talk together; to share 
each other’s thoughts.— Commfin- 
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ion, a sharing the same thoughts and 
opinions ; union in worship ; the Lord’s 
Supper ; Com'mdnism, a plan accord- 
ing to which property would be equally 
shared in by all ; socialism ; Com- 
mttnist, one who holds communism 
to be right; Commu'nity, posses- 
sion along with others ; the people of 
a city or country.— v„ Commu'ni- 
cate [L. communicare], to share with 
others ; to give information ; to observo 
the communion ; to be connected. — ns., 
Commu'nicant.a sharer; one who par- 
takes of the communion ; Commtlni- 
ca'tion, a sharing with others ; a means 
of passing or sending word from one 
place to another. 

Commute', v. [L. commutare , to ex- 
change], to put one thing In place of 
another; to lessen a punishment.— n., 
Commuta tion, exchange ; a change 
from one burden, etc., to another more 
easily borne.— arlj., Commtlt'able, 
that can be exchanged. 

Compact, n. [L. con ; and pad sc i , to 
make an agreement], an agreement. 

Compact', oil j. [L. compactum], well- 
arranged ; closely pressed ; — v., to press 
closely together. — n ., Compact'ness. 

Companion, n. [Fr., from L. con , with ; 
and panis , bread], one who eats with 
another; one who is often found at 
another’s side. 

Com'pany, n. t a number of people 
together for a purpose ; fellowship ; a 
party of soldiers under a captain. 

Compare', v. [L. con , with ; and parare , 
to get ready], to measure alongside of 
something else ; to And out how things 
agree or differ ; to give the degrees 
of comparison. — adjs., Com'parable, 
that can be compared ; of equal value or 
regard; Compar'ative, measured by 
comparison with something else ; 
(grammar) expressing a greater or less 
degree of.— n.. Comparison, act of 
comparing ; the change of an adjective 
from positive to comparative and super- 
lative. 

Compart'ment, n. [Fr., from L. con, 
with ; and pars, a part], a part that 
can be used by itself ; a room. 

Com'pass, n. [Fr., from L. con, with; 
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and passus, a step], a going round ; a 
line round, or the space within ; an in- 
strument for drawing a circle ; (mari- 
ner’s) an instrument with a movable 
magnetic needle, pointing always to 
the north ;— v., to reach or go round. 

Compas'sion (corn-pash' un), n. [Fr., 
from L. con , with ; and pati, to suffer], 
a suffering with another; a feeling 
of pity for. — adj ., Compas'sionate, 
feeling pity ;—v., to feel pity. 

Compatible, adj. [Fr., from L. con, 
with ; and pati , to bear], that can live 
together without disagreeing.— n., 
Compatabil'ity, ability to agree. 

Compa'triot, n. [L. con, with ; and 
Patriot], one of the same country ; — 
adj., of the same country. 

Compeer', n. [Fr., from L. con , with; 
and par, equal], an equal in rank, age, 
or power. 

Compel', v. [L. con, with ; and pellfrc, 
to drive], to drive on ; to force. Pars. 
i Compelling, compelled. 

! k Compulsion, n. [L. con , and jrnlsus , 
driven], act of compelling or forcing.— 
adj., Compul'sory, having the power 
of compelling ; brought about by force. 

Compen'dium, n. [L., a short form], 
a shortening ; a small book contain- 
ing what is important in a larger one. — 
adj., Compen'dious, shortened. 

Compensate, v. [L. con, with; and 
pensare, to balance], to give weight for 
height ; to give value ; to make up for. 
— «,., Compensation (com-pen-sa - 
shun), a making up for loss ; payment. 

Compete', V. [L. con, with ; and petfire, 
to seek], to seek along with another ; to 
be a rival to.— u ., Competition (com- 
pe-tish'uu), a striving with another.— 
adj., Competitive, determined by 
competition. — n., Competitor. 

Com'petent, adj. [L. com, patens, seeking 
after], fitted or able to do. — ns., Com- 
petence and Competency, fitness; 

means of living ; legal power. 

Compile', v. [L. con, together; and 
pilare, to plunder], to get together ; to 
make up of bits. — n., Compilation 
(com-pi-la' shun), a collecting of matter ; 
a book made up of selections. 

Compla'cent, adj. [L. con ; and plactre, 
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to please], causing or showing pleasure. 
—ns., Compla'cence and Compla- 
cency, softness of manners ; a feeling 
of pleasure. 

Complaisant or -ant', adj. [Fr., from 
L. con, with ; and placere, to please], 
causing pleasure ; wishing to please. 
— "in. , Complaisance. 

Complain', v. [Fr., from L. con , very 
much; and plangdre, to bewail], to 
make sorrow or anger known by words ; 
to bring a charge of wrong-doing. — ns., • 
Complain'ant, one who complains or 
raises a case in court; Complaint', 
an expression of sorrow, anger, or 
pain ; mention of an injury ; that 
which is complained of. 

Complement, n. [L. compUmentum : 
con, with ; and plerc, to fill], that which 
fills up; the full number. — adjs., Com- 
plement'al and Complement'ary. 

Complete', V. [L. con, with ; and plerc, 
to fill], to fill up ; to bring to an end ; 
— ad 1 *., filled up ; finished. — adv., Com- 
pletely. — n.. Completion, filling 
up ; a bringing to an end. 

Complex, adj. [L. complex : con, with ; 
and plicare, to fold], made up of twists 
or folds; having many parts.—??., 
Complexity, state of being complex ; 
difficulty of explanation. 

Complexion (com-plek'shun), n. [Fr., 
from L. con, with ; and plecUre, to 
plait], colour of the skin ; outward 
appearance ; habit of body. 

Comply', v. [Ital., from L. con; and 
piers, to fill], to agree (with) ; to do as 
one wishes. — n., Compliance, a yield- 
ing to. — adj., Compliant. 

Complicate, v. [L. con, together ; and 
plic&tus , plicare, to fold], to make 
a thing difficult to understand or 
arrange; to involve. — n., Complica- 
tion.— n., Complicity ( com-plis'i-ty ), 
a being mixed up with another in an 
action. 

Compliment, n . [Fr., from L. Same 
root as Complement], a pleasing 
word or act ; an expression of regard. 
— v., Compliment', to say a pleasing 
word to ; to pay a compliment.— adj., 
Complimentary. 

Compline or -in, n., [L. con, with ; and 


plere, to fill], the last church service of 
the day. 

Compo'nent, adj, [L. con , with; and 
ponire, to place], making up;— n., one 
of the parts of which a thing is 
composed. 

Comport', v. [L. con , with ; and portarc, 
to carry], to agree with ; to bear one- 
self.—?!., Comport'ment, behaviour ; 
demeanour ; carriage. 

Compose' ( com-pdz '), v. [Fr., from L. 
con , together; and root of Pose], to 
put the parts of a thing together; to 
make up ; to write a book ; to lay to rest. 
— adj., Composed' (com-pozd'), settled; 
quiet. — n., Comp6s'er, a writer of 
books or of music. — adj., Composite, 
made up of parts ; mixed. — ns., Com- 
position ( com-pd-zisli un ), that which 
is made up or written ; an arrangement 
for the payment of a debt; Com- 
positor, one who puts printing types 
together; Compo'sure (com-po'zhur), 
state of being at rest. 

Compound', v. [L. con, together; and 
pontre , to place], to mix together; 
to come to an agreement.— adj., Com- 
pound, of move parts than one;—??., 
a thing made of two or more parts ; an 
enclosure (from Malay campong). 

Comprehend', v . [L. con, with; and 
prehendgre , to grasp], to lay hold of 
with the mind ; to contain within 
limits. — ad\, Comprehensible, able 
to be understood; intelligible. — n., 
Comprehen'sion, a laying hold of by 
the mind; power of mind ; room to con- 
tain.— adj., Comprehen'sive, having 
room to contain much. 

Compress', v. [L. con ; and premtre, 

> to press], to press together ; to put into 
smaller space.— adj. , Compres'sible. 
— n. , Compres'sion, act of compress- 
ing; state of being compressed.— adj., 
Compres'sive, able to compress. — n., 
Com'press, a pad or bandage. 

Comprise', v. [Fr., compris : from L. 
comprehends, to include], to hold 
within itself ; to contain. — n., Com- 
pri'sal, inclusion ; comprehension. 

Compromise (com'pro-miz), v. [Fr., 
from L. con, together ; and promitttre , 
to promise], to settle a dispute by 
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giving up something on both sides ; to 
put in a position of danger; — n., an 
agreement made to settle. 

Comptroller. See under Control. 

Compulsion and Compursory. See 
under Compel. 

Compunction (com-punc shun), n. [L. 
con ; and punggrc, to prick], uneasiness 
of mind because of wrong-doing. 

Compute', v. [L. con , with ; and putare , 
to make clear ; to think], to count up. 
— n., Computation, a counting up. 

Com'rade, n. [Span., from L. camera , a 
chamber], a room-mate ; a companion. 
— n., Com'radeship. 

Con, v. [A.S. cunnan , to know], to study 
carefully ; to commit to memory. 

Concat'enate, v. [L. con; and catena, 
a chain], to chain together ; to link 
things end to end. — n., Concatena- 
tion, a connected series ; chain. 

Con'cave, adj. [L. con; and cavus, hol- 
low], hollow ; with a downward curve ; 
opposite of convex ; — n., a hollow. — 
n. y Concavity, the hollow part ; the 
imnr surface of a shell. 

Conceal', v. [L. con; and celarc , to 
hide], to hide or keep out of sight.— 
n., Conceal'ment, state or place of 
hiding. 

Concede', v. [L. con ; and cedgre, to 
yield], to give up or yield ; to grant. 
— n., Conces'sion, a conceding ; some- 
thing given up ; grant ; permission. 

Conceit' C con-cit '), n. [Fr., from L. con - 
ceptus), a thought : con ; and capgre, to 
take], something held in the mind ; a 
thought ; too high an opinion of one- 
self.— adj., Conceit'ed. 

Conceive', v. [Fr., from L. con; and 
capgre, to take], to take into the womb ; 
to form a thought in the mind. — adj., 
Conceivable, able to be thought of ; 
thinkable; credible. — n ., Conception. 
Concentrate or Con'centrate, v. [L. 
con ; and centrum , the centre], to bring 
towards the centre ; to press into a 
smaller space. — n., Concentration, 
compression ; attention. 

Concentric, adj., having the same 
centre. 

Con'cept, n. [L. conceptus : con; and 
c apire, to take], something thought of ; 


a thought. — n.. Conception, act of 
conceiving ; a thought ; an idea. 

Concern', v. [L. con; and cerngre, to 
see], to claim one’s attention ; to be- 
long to or affect ; (oneself) to take an 
interest in n., that which belongs to 
or affects a person ; much thought or 
care. — adj.. Concerned', having to do 
with ; anxious. — prep.. Concerning 1 , 
about ; relating to. 

Concert', v. [L. con; and certare, to 
strive], to plan or act along witli 
others . — n ., Con'cert, agreement ; 
musicians acting under one leader. 

Conciliate, v. [L .conciliatus, concilia re], 
to win over ; to make an enemy 
into a friend. — n., Conciliation, 
gaining over; the winning of a per- 
son’s goodwill.— adj., Conciliatory, 
kind in manner ; tending to win over. 

Concise', adj. [Fr., from L. concisus, cut 
short ; con ; and emigre], cut short ; 
in few words. — n., Concise'ness. 

Con'clave, n. [Fr., from L. conclave, a 
room], the room in which the cardinals 
meet to choose the Pope ; a meeting 
of cardinals ; any private meeting. 

Conclude' ( con-clood '), V. [L. concludire : 
con; and claudgre , to- shut], to bring 
or come to an end ; to make up one’s 
mind. — n., Conclu'sion, the last part ; 
a decision.— ad'., Conclusive, final; 
decisive. 

Concoct', v. [L. con ; and coctus, coqugre , 
to cook], to use up food in the stomach ; 
to plan or arrange. — n., Concoc'tion, 
something planned or mixed. 

Concomitant, adj. [L. con ; and comi- 
tari, to go with], going along or hap- 
pening with n., that which goes 
along or happens with. 

Con'cord, n. [L. con; and cor, the 
heart], union of heart and thought; 
agreement.— n., Concordance, con- 
cord ; the chief words of a book 
arranged in alphabetical order, with 
the places where they occur.— adj., 
Concord'ant, agreeing. 

Con'course {con' cor s), n. [Fr., from L. 
concursus], a running or meeting 
together ; a gathering of people. 

Con' Crete, adj. [L. concretus: con; and 
crescgre, to grow], run into one mass ; 
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denoting one particular thing ; the 
opposite of abstract or general ; — n., 
a hard building material made of lime, 
sand, and small stones held together 
by cement. — r., Concrete', to unite 
into a solid mass. — n. , Concretion, 
a mass of parts pressed together. 

Con'cufoine (cong cii-bin), n. [Fr., from 
L. con; and cubare , to lie], a woman 
who cohabits with a man to whom she 
is not married. 

Concu'piscence (con-cu'pis-ens), n. [Fr., 
from L. con; and cupdre, to desire], 
carnal or sexual desire. 

Concur', v. [L. con ; and currcrc, to run], 
to meet in a point ; to have the same 
opinion ; to act together. Pars. Con- 
curring, concurred.— Concur- 
rence, agreement in thinking or act- 
ing ; approval. — adj., Concurrent. 

Concus'sion (con-cush'un), n. [L. con- 
cussio, a shaking], a violent shock by 
one body striking against another. 

Condemn' (con-dan), v. [L. cot idem- 
nare , to condemn], to declare to be 
wrong ; to give over to be punished ; 
to judge unfit for use. — n., Con- 
demnation. 

Condense', v. [Fr., from L. con ; and 
densdre, to make thick], to press the 
parts of a thing closer together ; to 
grow or make thick ; to abridge ; to 
harden.— n., Condensation. 

Condescend' (con-de-send'), v. [L. con ; 
and descend €re, to come down], to 
come down to a lower place ; to be kind 
to one lower or weaker. — n., Con- 
descension, kindness to persons 
lower in rank ; courtesy. 

Condign' (con-din'), adj. [Fr., from L. 
con; and dignus, worthy], well de- 
served. 

Con'diment, n. [L. condimentum, 
sauce], that which is eaten along with 
food to give it a pleasing taste. 

Condition (con-dish' un), n. [L. con- 
ditio , a putting together], the state in 
which a person or a thing is ; rank in 
society ; that without which some- 
thing else cannot be ; a clause in an 
agreement. — adi. , Conditional, under 
conditions ; depending on something 
else. 


Condole', v. [L. con; and dolerc, to 
grieve], to mourn along with.— n., 
Condol'ence, a mourning along with. 

Condone', v. [L. c ondonarc, to pardon], 
to pass over.— n., Condonation. 

Con'dor, n. [Span.], a large bird of prey. 

Conduce', v. [L. con ; and ducifre, to 
lead], to lead towards some end ; con- 
tribute. — at#., Conducive, tending to 
bring about ; contributing. 

Con'duct,?i. [L. con; and ductus, diiegrc, 
to lead], guidance of oneself or 
others ; manner of acting or living.— r., 
Conduct', to act as a leader ; to show 
the way ; to carry on ; to carry, as 
heat, electricity, etc. ; (oneself) to 
behave. — n., Conduction, power of 
letting heat, etc., pass along. — adj., 
Conductive, able.— n., Conductor, 
a guide ; a material along which heat 
or electricity can easily pass. 

Con'duit (con'- or cun'dit), n. LFr., 
from root of Conduct], a channel or 
pipe. 

Cone, n. [Fr., from Gk. konos, a peak], 
a figure with a round base tapering 
to the top ; the fruit of firs and other 
trees. — adjs., Con'ic and Con'ical. 

Coniferous, adj. [L. ferre, to bear], 
bearing fruit in the form of cones. 

Coney. See Cony. 

Confabulation, n. [L. con; and fabu- 
lari, to talk], a talking together. 

Confection (con-fec' shun), n. [L. con - 
fectus, made up], a sweetmeat. — ns., 
Confectioner and -ary, one who 
makes sweetmeats ; Confectionary 
and Confectionery, sweetmeats ; the 
place where they are made or sold. 

Confederate, v. [L. con; and jeedus, a 
league], to join together for a purpose ; 
— n., a member of a league; — adj . , 
leagued together. — ns., Confederacy, 
agreement to act; persons associated 
for a purpose ; Confederation, a 
joining together in a league; the 
persons or countries so joined. 

Confer', v. [Fr., from L. con; and ferre, 
to bring], to exchange opinions; to 
talk a matter over; to give. Pars. 
Conferring, conferred. — Con- 
ference, a meeting for exchanging 
opinions. 
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Confess', v. [L. confessus : con; and 
fatSri , to confess], to own that a thing 
is true ; to tell one’s own faults or 
sins. — adv., Confessedly, without de- 
nial ; admitting of no denial. — ns., 
Confes'sion (con-fcsh'un), a telling 
of one’s sins ; a statement of what one 
believeB ; Confes'sional ( con-fesh'un - 
at), the seat where a priest hears con- 
fessions ; Confes'sor, one who tells 
what he has done or believes ; one who 
hears otherB confess. 

Confide', v. [L. con; and fiddre, to trust], 
to trust fully; to give into one’s 
charge. — ns., Con'fldant,onein whom 
a person puts trust ; a very closo 
friend (/cm. Con'fidante); Con- 
fidence, firm trust in oneself or 
others; a secret entrusted. — adjs., 
Con'fident, having strong trust ; 
Confidential, deserving of trust ; 
trusted. 

Configuration ( con-flg-u-ra'shun ), n. 
IFr., from L. con; and flgurarc, to 
fashion], outward shape or form. 

Confine', v. [Fr.,from L. con; and /Inis, 
a boundary], to keep within bounds; 
to shut up. — ns., Con'fine, a common 
boundary (gen. pi.) ; Conflne'ment, 
a keeping within bounds; imprison- j 
ment ; restraint by childbirth. 

Confirm', v. [L. con ; and flrmdre , to 
make strong], to make sure ; to prove 
to be true ; to admit to the member- 
ship of a church. — n., Confirmation, 
a making strong; proof of the truth 
of something ; admission to church 
membership. — adjs. , Conflrm'ative 
and Conflrm'atory, giving proof. 

Con'flscate, v. [L. confiscdtus : con ; 
and flscus, the public purse], to take 
over to the treasury ; to take for public 
use. — n., Confiscation. 

Conflagration (con-fla-gra' shun), n. [L. 
conflagratio : con ; flagrdrc, to burn], 
a large fire. 

Con'flict, n. [L. nflictus : con; and 
fligdre, to strike], a dashing together ; 
a severe fight. — v., Conflict', to fight 
against ; to be opposed. 

Confluent, adj. [L. con ; and flue re, to 
flow], flowing together. — ns., Con- 
fluence, a flowing together ; the place 
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where two rivers meet; Conflux, a 
crowd. 

Conform', v. [Fr., from L. con; and 
forma, a shape], to make of the same 
form (as) ; to submit to ; to belong to 
an established church. — adj., Con- 
formable, of alike form with ; agree- 
ing with. — ns., Conformation, shape 
or form ; Conformity, agreement. 

Confound', V. [Fr., from L. con; and 
| funcUrc , to pour], to mix in a wrong 
way ; to put into confusion. 

Confront' ( con-frunt '), v. [L. con; and 
from, frontis , the forehead], to stand 
or bring face to face with. 

Confuse' (con-fuz'), v. [L. con ; and 
fusus, fnnddre , to pour], to mix things 
in a wrong way ; to put into disorder ; 
to perplex. — n., Confu'sion, state of 
being confused ; shame. 

Confute', v. [L. confutdre, to cool hot 
water], to show to be wrong; to dis- 
prove. — n., Confutation. 

Conge' (conge') and.Congde, ns. [Fr.], a 
taking leave ; a farewell ;— vs., to take 
leave. 

Congeal' (con-j?l’), v. [Fr., from L. con- 
gcldrc : con; and gelu, cold], to make hard 
by cold ; to turn into ice ; to freeze. 

Conge'nial (con-je'ni-al), adj. [L. con , 
and Genial], having like tastes. 

Congenital, adj. [L. con ; and gigndre , 
to beget], belonging to one from birth. 

Congest' (con-jest'), v. [L. congestus, 
heaped together : con ; and gerdre, to 
carry], to gather into a mass ; to cause 
an overfulness of the blood-vessels or 
othor organs. — adj., Congest'ed, too 
full.— n., Congestion, overfulness; 
too much in one place. 

Conglom'erate, V. [L. conglomerdtus, 
made into a ball : con ; and glomus , a 
ball], to gather into a ball;— w., rock 
composed of rounded pebbles stuck 
together.— n., Conglomeration, a 
mass of different kinds of things. 

Conglu'tinate (con-gloo'tin-dl), v. [L. 
con ; and gluten , glue], to glue to- 
gether ; to unite or grow together. — 
adj., Conglu'tinative, uniting or 
growing together. 

Congratulate, u [L. con; and gratni- 
lari, to wish one joy), to wish & per- 
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son joy.— n., Congratulation, —adj. , 
Congratulatory ( con - grat'u - la - 
to-ry), wishing congratulations. 

Congregate ( cong'gre-gdt ), v. [L. con; 
and grex, a flock], to come together 
into one place; to bring together; to 
assemble. — n. t Congregation, a 
company gathered for worship. — adj., 
Congregational, belonging to a con- 
gregation.— n., Congregationalism, 
a system of independent congregations. 

Con'gress ( conggres ), n. [L. congressus : 
con ; and gradi, to go], a coming to- 
gether ; a meeting for public business ; 
Parliament of the United States. 

Con'gruent (cong'groo-c.nt), adj. [L. 
congrutre , to agree], agreeing together. 

— ■n.t Congrulty ( cong-groo'i-ty ), a- 
greement between persons or things. 

Conic and Coniferous. See Cone. 

Conjecture, n. [L. conjectura , a guess : 
con; and jacgre, to throw], a putting 
together of thoughts; an opinion formed 
on slight evidence ; — v., to form such 
an opinion. 

Conjoin', v., [Fr., from L. cow ; and 
jungtfrc, to join], to join together. — 
adj., Conjoint', acting together. 

Con'jugal, adj. [L. con; and junggrc, to 
join], belonging to married life. 

Con'jtlgate, v, [L. conjugating , united : 
con; and jugum, a yoke], to join to- 
gether; to show the parts of a verb. 

— n ., Conjugation. 

Conjunction (con-junc shun), n. [L. 
con; and junctus, jungtrc, to join], a 
joining together ; a word used for join- 
ing other words to eacli other. — add.. 
Conjunctive, serving to unite. — n.. 
Conjuncture, a combination of 
events. 

Conjure', V. [L. con; and jurare, to 
swear], to call on in a solemn manner; 
to bind by oath. — n., Conjuration, 
a swearing by the name of something 
sacred ; a binding by oath. 

Con'jure ( cun'jur ), v. [as above], to use 
magic ; to juggle. — n., Con'jurer. 

Connect', V. [L. con; and necUre, to 
join], to fasten together; to be joined to. 

— n., Connection and Connexion, 
a joining together ; that which joins ; 
persons associated ; relatives.— adj.. 


Consequent 

Connective, binding; — n. t a word 

that joins other wordB together. 

Connive', V. [L. connivere , to wink], to 
shut the eyes to a fault ; to wink at ; 
to pretend not to see.— n.., Con- 
nivance, a shutting of one’s eyes to 
a fault. 

Connoisseur' ( con-es-seh / or -is-ilr), n. 
[Fr.], one well skilled ; a good judge. 

Connote', v. [L. con; and nosc&re, to 
know], to signify along with ; to imply. 
— w., Connotation. 

Con'quer ( con-g'ker ), v. [Fr., from L. 
conquirtre , to seek], to get a victory 
over ; to take by force. — ru, Con- 
queror. 

Con'quest, n . [Fr., from L. conquisUum. 
See Conquer], act of conquering; that 
which a conqueror gains. 

Consanguinity, n. [L. con; and san- 
guis, blood], relationship by blood. 

Conscience ( con'shens. ), n. [Fr., from 
L. con, and scientia ], a knowledge of 
thoughts and actions as right or wrong ; 
the power in man by which he knows 
right from wrong; sense of duty.— 
ad\ .Conscientious (con-shi-en'shus), 
guided by conscience. 

Con'scious ( con'shus ), adj., knowing 
one’s own thoughts or actions. — adr., 
Consciously.— n., Con'sciousness, 
state of being conscious ; knowledge 
of what passes in one’s own mind. 

Con'script, adj. [L. conscriptus, en- 
rolled], having one’s name written 
down in a list ; — n., one who is enrolled 
to serve as a soldier or a sailor. — n., 
Conscription, an enrolment to serve 
as soldiers or sailors. 

Con'secrate, v. [ L . consecr&tus; con; 
and sacer , sacred], to make sacred ; to 
set apart for a purpose, especially for 
worship. — n.. Consecration. 

Consecutive, adj. [L. con ; and sequi, 
to follow], following in proper order. 

Consent', V. [L. con; and sentire, to 
feel], to think along with ; to be of the 
same mind as ; to yield or grant ;— n., 
oneness of mind ; agreement. 

Consequent, adj. [L. Consequent ; con ; 
and sequi, to follow], following upon ; 
caused by.— n., Con'sequence, that 
which follows upon; result. — adj., 
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Consequential (-shal ), coming as a 
consequence ; of great importance. 

Conserve', v. [Fr., from L. conservdre, 
to keep safe], to keep from wasting ; 
to boil fruit with sugar. — adj., Con- 
servative, having power or wish to 
conserve one averse to change. 
— n., Conservatory, a place where 
plants are kept. 

Consid'er, v. [L. considerate], to think 
over carefully ; to fix the mind upon. 
— adjs., Considerable, worthy of 
being thought of ; of some size or im- 
portance ; Considerate, thoughtful. 
— n. , Consideration, careful thought ; 
the thought that moves to act ; the 
ground of a bargain ; thought for 
others ; importance. 

Consign' {con-sin'), v. [Fr., from L. con; 
and signare, to mark], to give to some 
one by signing an agreement ; to en- 
trust to a person’s keeping.— n., Con- 
sign'ment, that which is consigned 
or handed over ; goods given for sale ; : 
a writing declaring that something has 
been handed over. 

Consist', v. [L. consisterc, to stand to- 
gether: con; and sisUre, from stare, j 
to stand], to be made up of. — ns., Con- 
sistence and Consistency, state 
of remaining fixed ; degree of hardness 
or firmness ; agreement with one’s 
own self. — -adj., Consistent, standing 
fixed ; agreeing with oneself or others ; 
not contradictory. 

Consistory or Con'-, n., a court com- 
posed of clergymen. — adj., Consist^ 
rial. 

Con'BOle, n. [Fr.], the key-desk of an 
organ ; a wall-bracket. 

Console', v. [L. con; and solari, to com- 
fort], to cheer one in sorrow. — n., Con- 
solation, help to bear sorrow; comfort. 
— adj.. Consol'atory, giving comfort. 

Consol idate, v. [L. consolidatus : con; 
and solidus, firm], to make hard or 
solid ; to grow firm ; to unite into one. 
— n.. Consolidation, a pressing close 
together ; firmness. 

Con'sols, n. [short form of Consolidated 
Fwnds\ t part of the British National 
Debt, which bears interest at from two 
and a half to three per cent. 


Con'sonant, adj. [L. con; and sonare , 
to sound], sounding along with ; agree- 
ing with ; — n., a letter that can only 
be used along with a vowel. 

Contort, n. [L. consors, a sharer : con; 
and sors, a share], one that shares 
along with ; a wife or a husband. — v., 
Consort', to keep company with. 

Conspicuous, adi. [L. consjncuus , 
clearly seen], clearly seen ; that cannot 
be missed by the eye. 

Conspire', v. [L. con; and spirdre , to 
breathe], to unite for an evil or secret 
purpose. — ns., Conspir'acy, an agree- 
ment to do wrong; a plot; Con- 
spir'ator. 

Con'stable (cun' sta-bl), n. [Fr., from L. 
comes , a companion ; and stabuium, a 
stable], formerly a commander of the 
French army ; a policeman. — adj. , Con- 
stabulary, belonging to constables ; 
— the whole body of constables. 

Constant, adj. [Fr.,from L. con; and 
stare, to stand], standing firm ; always 
acting ; faithful.— adv., Constantly. 
— h. , Constancy, faithfulness to 
duty; perseverance; steadiness. 

Constellation, n. [L. con; and stella, 
a star], a group of stars; a group of 
bright and beautiful persons or things. 

Consternation, n. [L. con; and ster - 
litre, to throw down], fear causing con- 
fusion ; great and sudden terror. 

Constitute, V. [L. constitutus, set up: 
con; and statu&re, to place], to set 
togethor ; to make up of parts ; to 
arrange in order. — n., Constit uency, 
the people who have votes for a mem- 
ber of Parliament. — adK, Constitu- 
ent, helping to make up; — n., one of 
many parts ; a voter. — n., Constitu- 
tion, form or manner in which parts are 
joined together; the whole powers of a 
person’s body or mind ; the laws and 
customs of a country. — adj., Consti- 
tutional, belonging to the constitu- 
tion; in agreement with laws and 
customs. 

Constrain', V. [Fr., from L. constringfre, 
to draw tight], to bind closely ; to 
compel.— n., Constraint', a being 
bound or compelled ; irresistible force. 
Oonstrlot', v. [L. constrictus, See Con- 
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Strain], to draw tight ; to press 
close. — n., Constrict'or (Bo'a), a ser- 
pent that kills its prey by squeezing it. 

Construct', v. [L. constructus: con ; and 
rtru/re, to build], to put together ; to 
build up.— ns., Construction, act of 
building ; a building ; form or manner 
of making up ; arrangement of words ; 
meaning; Construe tor.— ad/., Con- 
struc'tive. 

Construe' ( con-stroo ' or con'-), v. IL. con - 
strudre. See Construct], to show tile 
connection of words in a sentence ; to 
set words in order for translation ; to 
translate ; to make plain. 

Con'suetude, n. [L. consuetude], cus- 
tom.— -ad:., Con'suetu'dinary. 

Con'sul, n. [L. consul], a chief magistrate 
at Itome ; one who looks after his 
country’s interests in a foreign land. — 
adj., Con'sular.— Consulship, 
office of consul ; the time of office. 

Consult', v. [L. consulture: consulirc, to 
think over], to talk with others about ; 
to ask or take advice. — n., Consulta- 
tion, a meeting to consult. 

Consume', v. [L. con$um£re, to take all 
away], to waste away ; to burn up ; 
to destroy.— n., Consumption, act 
of consuming ; amount consumed ; a 
wasting disease of the lungs. — adj., 
Consumptive, diseased in the lungs. 

Consummate, v. [L. consummates, 
finished: con; and summits , highest], 
to bring to the highest point; to make 
perfect ; — adj. ( consum'mdt ), in the 
highest degree. — n., Consummation, 
completion ; perfection. 

Contact, n. [L. con; and tactus, tang ere, 
to touch], a touching or meeting ; 
nearness enough to touch. 

Conta'gion (con-ta'jun), n. [L. contagio, 
a touching], a giving or getting a 
disease by touching ; the poison of a 
disease. — adj., Contagious (eon-fa'* 
jus), spreading by contact. 

Contain', V. [Fr., from L. continire: 
to hold], to be able to hold ; to have 
within ; to keep in check. 
Contaminate, v. [L. contaminatus, 
contaminate, to defile], to dirty by 
touching or mixing with something 
unclean.— n., Contamina tion. 


Contemn' ( con-tem '), V. [L. con; and 
temntre, to despise], to think little of. 

Contempt', n. [L. contcmptus, scorn], 
the feeling with which the base and 
worthless are thought of ; the state of 
being thought little of; scorn; neglect. 
— adis., Contemp'tible, deserving to 
be despised ; Contemp'ttloUS, having 
a scornful manner. 

Contem'plate or Con-, v. [L. content 
plari, to think over], to look at all 
round ; to think carefully about ; to 
intend doing.— «., Contemplation, 
act of observing carefully; a spending 
much thought on. — adj.. Contem- 
plative, given to much thought. 

Contempora'neous and Contem'po- 
rary, adis. IL. contempordneus : con; 
and tempus, time], happening or living 
at the same time. — n., Contem'po- 
rary, one who lives at the same time. 

Contend', V. [Fr., from L. contendere], to 
strive; to fight; (with), to act against. 

Conten'tion ( con-ten f shun ), n., an effort 
to get something ; a striving after a 
thing ; strife in words ; debate. 

Content', n. [L. contentus, contained], 
that which is contained ; the size or 
measure of anything ; pi., Con'tentB, 
the list of subjects in a book. 

Content', v., to make one feel he has 
enough ; — adj. (or Content'ed), pleased 
with what one has. — ns., Content- 
ment and Content'edness. 

Conter'minal and Conter'minous, 
adjs. IL. con; and terminus, a bound- 
ary], having the same boundaries ; 
touching at the borders. 

Contest', ‘V. IL. con; and testis, a wit- 
ness], to call witnesses against ; to call 
in question a right or claim.— n., Con- 
test, a fight for the mastery. 

Con'text, n. [L. contextus: con; and 
text re, to weave], the words immedi- 
ately before and after some others 
which are quoted. 

Contiguity, n. [L. contiguitas: con; 
and tangtre , to touch], nearness in 
place.— adj.. Contiguous, near to. 

Con'tinent, adj. [Fr., from L. continens, 
keeping in check : con ; and tenure, to 
hold], keeping within bounds ; chaste ; 
— n., a large tract of land containing 
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several countries. — ns., Continence 
and Con'tinency, a check on the pas- 
sions ; restraint ; chastity. 

Continental, adj., belonging to a con- 
tinent, especially that of Europe. 

Contingent (con-tinjent), adj. [L. con- 
tingent, bordering on: con ; and tan- 
gfre, to touch], depending on something 
else ; that may or may not happen ; 
happening by chance ; — a thing that 
may happen ; an appointed share (es- 
pecially of soldiers). — ns., Contin- 
gence (jens) and Contingency. 

Contin'ue, v. [Fr., from L. continuus: 
con; and tenure, to hold], to hold to- 
gether ; to keep on in the same way ; 
to have no stoppage or break. — adj., 
Continual, going on constantly. — n., 
Continua tion, a going on without 
stopping ; a stretching further on ; a 
part added. — ad\, Contin'tlous, hav- 
ing no break or stop. — ns., Continu- 
ity and Contin'ttousness. 

Contort',!?. [L. contortus, twisted : con; 
and torqutre , to twist], to twist out of 
shape. — n., Contor'tion, act of twist- 
ing out of shape ; a violent twist. 

Con'tour ( con'toor ), n. [Fr., from L. 
con; and tornus, a turning lathe], the 
line round any figure or body ; outline. 

Contraband, adj. [Ital., from L. con- 
tra, against; and Low L. bandunt, a 
proclamation], against law ; forbidden 
by law ; — n., prohibited goods. 

Contract', V. [L. con; and tractus , 
traMre, to draw], to draw together; 
to make or to become less ; to shorten ; 
to make an agreement. — ns., Con- 
tract, a written agreement ; a bar- 
gain ; Contraction, a lessening or 
shortening ; the result of shortening ; 
Contractor, one who takes in hand 
a piece of work. 

Contradict', V. [L. contra, against ; and 
dictus, dictre, to speak], to speak 
against ; to say the opposite to ; to be 
contrary to. — n., Contradiction, a 
statement denying what has been said ; 
want of agreement; denial. — adjs., 
Contradictive and Contradictory, 

opposed to each other. 
Contradistinguish ( con-tra-dis-tin o'- 
gwisli), v. [L. contra, opposite ; and 
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Distinguish], to mark a difference by 
opposite qualities. — n.. Contradis- 
tinction. 

Contrary, adj. [Fr., from L. contrarins , 
opposed], opposite to ; in an opposite 
direction ; on the other side. 

Contrast', V. [Fr., from L. contra, 
against; and stare, to stand], to set 
ovor against; to be or stand over 
against; to show the difference be- 
tween two persons or things.— w., 
Contrast, difference or unlikeness. 

Contravene', v. [L. contra, against ; 
and venire, to come], to come into 
conflict with ; to hinder ; to break 
through (an order). — n., Contraven- 
tion. 

Contrib'ute, v. [L. con; and tributus, 
tribntre, to give], to give along with 
others ; to pay a share of.— n., Contri- 
bution, something given as one’s 
share. — adjs., Contrib'tltive, Con- 
tributory, and -ary, giving a share; 
helping. — n., Contributor, one who 
gives along with others. 

Contrite, adj. [L. con; and tritns, 
tcrSre, to rub or bruise], thoroughly 
bruised ; broken down with sorrow for 
sin. — ii. , Contrition (-frisk' un). 

Contrive', V. [L. con; and Fr. trouver, 
to find], to bring about; to hit upon 
for some purpose. — n., Contrlv'ance, 
a planning; that which is planned; 
invention ; design. 

Control', n. [Fr., from L. contra, 
against ; and rotulus, a roll], a counter 
roll; restraint; — v., to keep within 
bounds; to regulate. — n., Comptrol- 
ler. Pars. Controlling, controlled. 

Controvert', v. [L. contra, against ; and 
rcrt&re, to turn], to argue against; to 
oppose in words. — adj., Controver- 
sial (con-tro-ver'shal), having to do 
with controversy or debate; fond of 
disputing.— n.. Controversy, opposi- 
tion in words ; a quarrel ; a dispute. 

Contumacious ( con-tu-ma'shus ), adj. 
[L. contumax, stubborn], full of pride 
or stubbornness ; refusing to obey 
lawful orders ; showing contempt for 
authority.— n., Con'tttmacy. 

Con'tllmely (con'tu-me-li), n. [L. contu- 
mSlia, insult], insulting treatment. 
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Contu'slon, n. [L. ton ; and trims, tun - 
d&re, to beat], a severe blow ; a bruise 
without breaking the skin. 

Conun 'drum, n. [Ety. ?], a question 
which depends on some fancied like- 
ness between things quite different. 

Convalescent, adj. [L. con; and vales- 
ccns, growing strong: vaUre, to be 
well], growing well again. Con- 
valescence, gradual recovery. 

Convene', V. [Fr., from L. con; and 
venire, to come], to come together ; to 
call together. 

Convenient, adj. [L. conveniens, suit- 
able], suitable in time or place. — ns., 
Convenience and Conve'niency. 

Con'vent, n. [L. con; and venire, to 
come], a number of persons living 
together for religious purposes ; the 
house in which they dwell. 

Conventicle, n., a meeting for worship 
not allowed by law. 

Conven'tion ( con-venshun ), n. [L. con - 
ventio, a meeting], a coming together ; 
a meeting to settle something ; an 
agreement. — adj., Conven'tlon&l, ac- 
cording to custom. — ns.. Conven- 
tionalism and Conventionality, 
that which is sanctioned by use or 
custom ; adherence to custom. 

Converge' ( con-verf ), r. [L. con; and 
verggre, to incline], to come towards 
the same point ; to draw nearer and 
nearer. — adjs., Convergent and 

Converging.— n., Convergence. 

Converse', r. [L. conversdri, to live 
with: con; and verUre, to turn], to 
talk together.— n., Con'verse, a talk- 
ing or keeping company ; a statement 
formed from another, by making the 
subject of the latter the predicate, and 
its predicate the subject. — adj., Con'- 
versant, well acquainted with; 
skilled in.— n,, Conversation, a 
talking together ; manner of living ; 
behaviour ; deportment. 

Conversazione (con-ver-sat' se-o-ne), n. 
tltal.], a meeting for conversation. 

Convert', V. [L. con; and verUre, to 
turn], to turn to another use or form ; 
to change a person’s opinions on reli- 
gion ; to turn from a bad to a good 
life; to be changed. — ns., Con'vert, 
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one who has changed his opinions; 
Conver'sion, a turning to another use 
or form ; a turning from one opinion 
to another; change from a bad to a 
good life ; a change of religion.— adj., 
Convertible, that can be changed. 

Con'vex, adj. [L. convcxus, arched], 
rounded outwards ; opposite of con- 
cave.— u., Convexity. 

Convey' (con-va') f v. (Fr., from L. con; 
and via, a way], to take along a road ; 
to move from one place to another ; to 
carry.— n., Convey 'ance, act or means 
of carryi ; a carriage. 

Convict , v. [L. conmctus, convinctrc, to 
prove], to prove false or guilty; to 
prove clearly. — ns., Con'vict, a person 
found guilty ; Convic'tion, a finding 
guilty; a state of mind in which a per- 
son sees his own guilt ; a strong belief. 

Convince', V. [L. con; and vinegre, to 
overcome], to overcome by proof ; to 
satisfy the mind. 

Convivial, adj. [L, conviviuni, a feast], 
belonging to a feast ; fond of company ; 
social.— n., Conviviality. 

Convoke', v. [L. con; and voedre , to 
call], to call together; to summon. — 
n., Convocation, a calling together ; 
a meeting of clergy. 

Convol'vttlus, n. LL. convolvers, to roll 
round], a plant with twining stems. 

Convoy', V. [Fr. convoi], to go along 
with in order to keep off danger ; to 
bring on the way. — n., Cou'voy, a 
guard to defend on the way. 

Convulse', V. [L. convulsus, plucked up : 
con; and vcllgre, to pluck], to shake 
violently; to contract strongly and 
irregularly, as the muscles.— n., Con- 
VUl'sion, a strong and irregular con- 
traction of the muscles; a violent 
shaking. — ad\, Convul'sive, accom- 
panied or caused by convulsions. 

Co'ny ( cony or cuny), n. [E.], a rabbit. 

COO, v., to make a low sound like a 
dove ; to show love, 

Cook, v. [A.S., from L. coquirt ], to pre- 
pare food ;— n., one who prepares food. 
— n., Cook'ery, art of preparing food. 

Cool, add. [A.S.], slightly cold; not ex- 
cited ; — to make or grow cold.— ad,v„ 
Coolly,— n., Cool ness. 
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COOlle, n. [Hind.], an Indian carrier. 

Coomb (coom), n. [see Comb], a measure 
of four bushels or half a quarter. 

Coop, n. [A. 8., from L. cupa, a tub], 
a cage for birds or a pen for small 
animals ; — to abut up in a coop or 
narrow place.— n., Coop'er, one who 
makes coops or barrels. 

Co-op'erate, v. [L. co(n), with; and 
operdtus : opus, a work], to work along 
with ; to work towards the same end. 1 
n., Co-opera'tlon, a working along 
with ; a joint effort. 

Co-or'dinate, adj. [L. co(n), together ; 
and ordinatu8 : ordo, a rank], of the 
same rank or class \—v., to put in the 
same rank; — n., a person or thing of 
the same rank. — n., Co-ordina'tion, 
a putting into the same rank .—adj., 
Co-or'dinative, marking co-ordina- 
tion. 

Coot, n. [Du.], the name of several 
water-bird3 fond of still water. 

Cop© (1), v. [Du.], to strive with on 
equal terms ; to be a match for. 

Cop© (2), n. [see Cap and Cape], a cap 
or hood ; a priest’s cloak.— n., CSping, 
a covering row of stones ;—v., to put 
on a cope. — ii., Cope'stone, the stone 
that covers the top of a wall. 

Co'pious, ad'. [Fr., from L. copia, 
plenty], plentiful ; in great quantities. 

Cop'per, n. [Cyprus], a reddish metal, 
named from Cyprus ; a vessel made 
of copper ; — v., to cover with copper. 

Cop'per-plate, a., a plate on which 
pictures and writing are engraved. 

Cop'pice ( cop'pis ) and Copse, n. [Fr., 
from Gk. koldphos, a stroke], wood 
kept low by cutting ; a wood of small 
growth. 

Cop'tUa, n. [L. copula , a band], a band 
or tie ; the word that joins the subject 
and the predicate.—^., Gop'tllato, to 
come together in pairs. — n., Coptlla- 
tion .—adj., Cop'tllative, joining. 

Cop'y, n. [Fr., from L. copia, plenty], 
that which is made like something; 
that to which something is made like ; 
an imitation ; a likeness ; — v., to make 
an imitation or likeness. — n., Cop y- 
rlght, a sole right of printing a book, 
etc.— adi, protected by oopyright. 
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Coquet' ( co-ket ') v. [seo Cock], to lay 
oneself out for admiration ; to use a 
mere show of love ; to trifle in love 
affairs. — ns,, Coq'uetry, a mere show 
of love ; flirtation ; Coquette', a flirt. 

Cor'acle, n. [C.], a light, rounded boat 
of wicker-work covered with skins. 

Cor'al, i. [Fr., from Gk. korallion ], a 
hard, red, white, or black calcareous 
substance built up in the sea by 
small animals. — adj. s. ,Corallif 'efOUS, 
producing coral ; Cor'alline. 

Cor'bel, n. [Fr., from L. corbis, a 
basket], a wall bracket. 

Cord, n. [Fr., from Gk. chordi, a string 
of a lyre], a string or small rope ; the 
string of a bow or a musical instru- 
ment. — n,, Cor'dage ( cor'duj ), a 
quantity of cords or ropes ; the ropes 
of a ship. 

Cor'don, n. [see Cord], a ribbon worn 
as a mark of honour ; a row of stones 
or of military posts. 

Cor 'dial, ad> . [L. cor, cordis, the heart J, 
hearty with friends;— u., a drink that 
strengthens the heart.— n., Cordial- 
ity.— adj., Cord'ate, heart-shaped. 

Corduroy', n. [perhaps from Fr. corde 
du roi, king’s cord], a thick cotton 
cloth with the surface in ridges. 

Core, n. [Fr., from L. cor, the heart], 
the inner part ; the heart of a fruit. 

Cork, n. [Span., from L. cortex, bark], 
the bark of the cork-tree ; a piece used 
to stop a bottle^ — v., to stop with a 
cork. — n., Cork-screw, a screw for 
pulling corks ; — adj., spiral. 

Cor'morant, n. [Fr., from L. corvus 
marinus, a sea-crow], a sea-bird. 

Corn (1), n. [A.S.], a grain or seed ; the 
seed of oats, barley, wheat, etc. 

Corn (2), n. [Fr., from L. cornu, a horn], 
a hard knot on the toe or foot. 

Cor'nea, n., the transparent membrane 
in front of the eye. 

Cornel, n. [Fr., from L. cornus, a tree 
with hard wood], the dog-wood tree. 

Cor ner, n. [Fr., from L. cornu , a horn], 
the place of meeting of two lines or 
surfaces; a quiet or confined place; 
—v., to put into a difficulty. 

Cor'ner-stone, the stone at the 
corner of two walls ; the chief stone. 
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Cor'net, n. IFr., from L. cornu , a horn], 
a wind instrument made of brass ; 
formerly a cavalry officer of the lowest 
grade. 

Cor 'nice ( cor'nis ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
kordnis, crooked], the moulding along 
the top of a wall or pillar. 

Cornuco'pia, n. [L. cornu, a horn ; and 
cdpia, plenty], the horn of plenty ; a 
picture representing fruitfulness. 

Corolla, n. [L corolla, a little crown], 
the coloured part of a flower. 

Cor'ollary.tt. [L. corollari am, a garland ], 
an additional conclusion ; something 
proved over and above. 

Coro'na, n. [L.], the halo round the 
moon during a solar eclipse ; the flat 
part of a cornice. 

Coronation, n. [L. corondtus : corona , 
a crown], ceremony of crowning. 

Cor'oner (Crown'er), n. [L. corona, a 
crown], an officer appointed to find out 
the cause of uncertified deaths. 

Cor'onet, n., a crown worn by noblemen. 

Cor'poral, n. [Fr. caporal: from Ital. 
capo, L. caput, the head], the lowest 
non-commissioned officer in the army. 

Cor'poral, adj. [L. corpordlis : corpus, 
a body], belonging to the body. — adj., 
Corpo'real, having a body. 

Corporate, ad ! . [L. corpordtus: corpus, 
a body], united in a body. — n., Cor- 
poration, a society having power to 
act as one person. 

Corps (cor), n. [Fr., from L. corpus, 
a body], a body of troops. 

Corpse (corps), n., a dead body. 

Cor'ptllent, adj. [Fr., from L. corpu - 
lentus, fat], having a very fat body.—//., 
Cor'ptllence, fatness of body. 

Correct', V. [L. corrcdus: con; and 
reggre, to rule], to put right what was 
wrong ; to put right by punishing ; to 
remove errors ;—adj., right ; free from 
errors. — ns., Correction, act of cor- 
recting; a putting right ; punishment; 
Correctness, freedom from faults. 
—adj., Corrective, having the power 
of correcting ; — n that which tends to 
correct; antidote. 

Correl'ative, ad\ [L. cor, for con ; and 
Relative], so connected that in think- 
ing of one we think also of the other 


(as father and son) ; — n., a person or a 
thing so connected with another. 

Correspond', v. [L. cor; and Respond |, 
(with) to answer each other’s letters ; 
(to or with) to be like in some ways. 

'ns. , Correspon'dence, fitness of one 
for another ; letters passing from one 
to another; Correspondent, one 
who writes and gets letters; — adj . , 
fitted to. — adv., Correspondingly. 

Cor'ridor, n. [Fr., from Ital. corridorc, 
a runner], a covered way round a 
fortification or other building. 

Cor'rigible (cor'ri-gi-bl), adj. [L. corri- 
gdrc, to correct], that can be corrected. 

Corrob'orate, V. [L. cor, for con; and 
robordtus, hardened], to make surer by 
giving further proof ; to confirm. — >/., 
Corroboration. — adjs., Corrob- 
orative and -atory. 

Corrode', v. [Fr., from L. con; and 
rodiire, to gnaw], to eat or wear away 
bit by bit; to rust.— n., Corro'sion 
(cor-ro'zhun), an eating or being eaten 
away. — adj., Corro'sive, eating away. 

Cor'rugate, V. IL. corrugdtus , wrinkled : 
con; and ruga, a wrinkle], to form or 
shape into grooves or wrinkles. 

Corrupt', v. [L. con ; and mmp&re, to 
break], to destroy purity ; to lead 
astray ; to bribe ; to become rotten or 
impure ; — adj., impure. — adj., Cor- 
ruptible.— n., Corruption, loss of 
I purity ; impure matter ; depravity. 

Cor'sair, n. [Fr., from L. cursus: curr&re, 
to run], a pirate ; a pirate’s ship. 
Corse. See Corpse. 

Corselet, n. [Fr., from L. corpus, a 
body], armour for the breast or back. 

Cor'set, n. [Fr., from L. corpus ], a close- 
fitting, stiffened bodice ; stays. 

Cortege (cor'tdzh), n. [Fr., from Ital. 
corte, a court], attendants on a court 
a procession. 

Cor'uscate, V. [L. coruscus , flashing], to 
give off flashes of light. 

Cor' vet or Corvette', n. [Span., from 
L. corblta, a Blow ship], a ship next in 
rank to a frigate. 

Cos'en. See Cozen. Co'sey. See Cozy. 

Cosmet'ic, adj. [Gk. kosmos, ornament], 
increasing beauty;— n., a preparation 
for improving the beauty of the skin. 
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Cosmopolitan, n. [Gk. kosmos, the 
world ; and polites , a citizen], a citizen 
of the world ; one at home anywhere ; 
— adj., common to all the world. 

Cost, v. [Fr., from L. constare, to stand], 
to be got for; to require to be borne 
or suffered ; — n., the price paid. — acR, 
Costly, worth a high price. 

Cos'tal, adj. [L. costa, a rib], belonging 
to the ribs. 

Costive, adj. [Fr., from L. constipdtus], 
having the bowels nearly stopped. 

Costume, n. [Fr., from L. consuetude, 
a custom], the dress common at any 
place or period ; a woman’s dress. 

Co'sy or Co'zy, adj. [E.?], comfortable. 

Cot, n. [A.S.], a small dwelling or bed. 

Coterie, n. [Fr., land held by cottars], 
a number of persons meeting from time 
to time for some purpose. 

Cottage (cot'tuj), n. [A.S.], a house of 
small hoight ; a small country house. 
~ns., Cottager, also Cotter or Cot- 
tar, one who lives in a cot or cottage. 

Cotton, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a fine and 
woolly substance got from the pods of 
the cotton plant; cloth made of cot- 
ton ; — adh, made of cotton. 

Cotyle'don, n. [Gk. cotyledon, a cup- 
shaped hollow], a kind of leaf forming 
part of the seed of some plants. 

Couch, v. [Fr., from L. collocare: con; 
and locus . a place], to lie or lay down 
to rest; to arrange; to express in 
language n. , a place of rest ; a bed. 
-adi., Couch'ant, lying down. 

Cough (cof) v. [Low GerJ, to make a 
strong effort to expel something from 
the lungs ;— n. , an effort by the lungs 
to expel something. 

Coul'ter or Colter (col' ter), n. [A.S., 
from L. culter, a knife], a knife in 
front of a ploughshare for cutting the 
surface of the ground. 

Council, n. [Fr., from L. concilium ], a 
meeting for considering or laying 
plans. — n., Councillor. 

Coun'sel, n. [Fr., from L. concilium, a 
plan], a taking and giving of advice; 
a pleader in court ; — v., to give advice. 
Pars. Counselling:, counselled. 

Counsellor, n., one who gives advice ; 
a barrister ; an advocate. 


County 

Count (l), n. [Fr., from L. comes], a title 
of rank. Fem. Coun'teSB. 

Count (2), v. [Fr., from L. comjmtare, to 
reckon], to add up; to reckon; to 
estimate; to be added; to depend 
(upon); — n., an adding up; the 
amount. 

Countenance, n. [Fr., from L. conti- 
nentia, restraint, demeanour], outward 
appearance; the face; support;—?’., 
to be present ; to favour. 

Counter, n. [Fr. comptoir: from L. 
computare, to count], a table for count- 
ing money; a bench on which goods 
are laid ; a piece of metal, etc., used 
for counting in games. 

Counter, adj. and adv. [Fr., from L. 
contra, against], in opposition (to); 
contrary. — v., Counteract', to act 
against ; to hinder. — n., Counter- 
balance, an equal weight in the 
opposite scale; — v., to act against 
with an equal weight. — v., Counter- 
feit (jit), [L. facias, fadhre, to make], 
to make a copy and try to pass it 
off as the original ; to pretend ;—adj., 
not real ; — n. , a copy so passed off. — 
v., Countermand', to call back a 
command ; to give an opposite order ; 
— 7i., an opposite order. — v., Counter- 
march, to march back ; to make the 
rear rank the front one ; — n., a march 
back, or in opposite order. — ns., 
Counterpane [Fr. counter, for coutre, 
a quilt or pillow ; and poinU, L.puncta , 
sewed], a stitched cover for a bed ; 
Counterpart, the part which answers 
or fits into another ; Counterpoint, 
art of arranging harmony in music. — v., 
Counterpoise, to put an equal 
weight on the other side ; — «., a 
weight as heavy on the other side. — 
7i., Counterscarp, See Scarp.-— v., 
Countersign, to sign what has 
already been signed by another; to 
mark as correct; — n., a watchword 
necessary to be given to pass a line 
of sentries ; a password. 

Coun'try (cun' try), n. [Fr., from L. 
contra , against], land outside a city; 
a large tract ; the land of one’s birth. 
County, n. [Fr. See Count], the land 
of a count or earl ; a shire. 
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OOUp'le (cup'l), n. [Fr., from L. copula, 
a bond], a band joing two things ; two 
of a like kind;— v., to join in pairs. — 
na., Couplet (cap' let), two lines of 
poetry that rhyme together; Coup- 
ling (cup' ling), that which connects 
or fastens. 

Cou'pon (coo'pon), n. [Fr. couper, to cut 
off], a part of a bond that can be cut 
off and shown when interest is due ; 
a part of a railway or other ticket 
that can be used by itself. 

Courtage (cur'dj), n. [Fr., from L. cor, 
the heart], greatness of heart; spirit 
to meet danger; boldness. — adj., 
Courageous (cur -a jus), full of cour- 
age. 

Courier (coo'rl-er), n. [Fr., from L. 
curr&re, to run], a running messenger ; 
one sent on a state message ; one who 
makes arrangements for travellers. 

Course (cors), n. [Fr., from L. cursus, a 
running], a moving towards ; the 
direction of motion ; a regular order 
or series ; the ground over which one 
runs; — v., to run ; to hunt hares. — n. f 
Gours'er, a swift dog. 

Court (cart), n. [Fr., from L. cors or 
cohors, an enclosure], an enclosed 
place near a house ; a king and his 
household; a judge or judges trying 
a case ; the hall in which the judge 
sits ; — v., to try to win favour or love. — 
adj., Cour'teous (cur'tyus), having the 
manners of a court ; respectful ; oblig- 
ing. — ns., Cour'tosy (cur'te-sy), kindli- 
ness of manners ; regard for the 
feelings of others ; Cour'tesy or 
Cur'tsy (c ur'tsi), a mark of respect 
made by women; — v., to make a cour- 
tesy.— n., Courtier ( cort'yer ), one who 
lives at court ; one who wooes favour. 

— adj., Courtly, having manners like 
those at court, -ns., Court-mar'tial 
(shal), a court held by officers of the 
army or navy to try offenders ; Court- 
ship, effort to win favour. 

Cousin ( cuz'n ), n. [Fr., from L. consob- 
rinus], a mother’s sister’s child], the 
son or daughter of an uncle or aunt. 
Cove, n. [A.S.], a small bay. 

Cov'enant (cuv'e-nant), n. [Fr., from L. 
convenire, to agree], a bargain ; a 
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written agreement. — v., Covenant', to 
enter into an agreement.— n., Cove- 
nantor, one who covenants ; one who 
signed the Scottish National Cove- 
nant or the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant in the time of Charles the 
First. 

Cov'er (cuv'er), v. [Fr., from L. co- 
operire , to shut], to spread over; to 
hide from sight or harm; — n., that 
which lies over; brushwood, etc., in 
which game can hide.— ns., Cov'eting, 
that which covers; CoV'erlet [Fr. lit, 
a bed], a bedcover. — adj., Cov'ert, hid 
from sight ; — «., a place of hiding. 

Cov'et (cuvet), V. [Fr., from L. cvptdus, 
desirous], to desire very much ; to wish 
for what is not one’s own. — adj., 
Cov'etOUS, having great desire for.— 
— n., Cov'etousness. 

Cov'ey (cuv'ey), n. [Fr., from L. cubare, 
to lie], a number of birds. 

COW (l), n. [A.S.], the female of bovine 
animals ; pi., COWS or Kine. 

Cow ( 2 ), v. [Scand.], to fill with fear. 

Cow'ard, n. [Fr., from Ital. codardo: L. 
cauda, a tail], one who runs away ; a 
person without courage. — n., COW- 
ardice (cow'ar-dis), want of courage.— 
adj., Cow'ardly, like a coward. 

Cow'er, v. [Scand.], to sink down or 
crouch through fear. 

Cowl, n. [A.S., from L. cucullus, a cap], 
a monk’s cap; a covering for the 
head. 

Cow'ry, n. [Hind.], a Bmall shell used 
for money in India and Africa. 

Cow'slip, n. [A.S.], a kind of primrose 
with many flowers on one stalk. 

Coxcomb, 71. [Cock and Comb], a vain, 
foolish person ; a dandy. 

Coy, adj. [Fr., from L. quietus, quiet], 
keeping back from sight ; modeBt. 

Coz'en (cuz'n), v. [Fr. See Cousin], to 
claim as one’s cousin or relative; to 
cheat.— n., Coz'enage, cheating. 
Co'zy. See Cosy. 

Crab, n. [A.S.], a shell-fish with strong 
claws ; a sour apple. — add., Crab'bed, 
sour in temper. 

Crack, V. [A.B.], to open a little; to 
break slightly ; to make a sharp noise ; 
— n., a small opening ; a sharp noise. 
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— v,, Crackle, to make small sharp 
noises one after another.— n. , Crack- 
nel, a light and easily broken biscuit ; 
pi, pieces of pork fried hard. 

Cra'dle, n. [A.S., from C.], a child’s bed ; 
a frame for lifting weights or putting 
under a ship v., to lay in a cradle. 

Craft, n. [A.S.], skill in using the hand ; 
cunning ; a ship or boat ; a trade. — ??., 
Crafts' man, a man skilled in a craft. 
—adj., Crafty, using craft; cunning. 

Crag, n. [C.], a steep, rough rock. — adj., 

Crag'gy. 

Cram, v. [A. s.], to press close together ; 
to put in by force ; to learn by heart 
without understanding. Pars. Cram- 
ming, crammed. 

Cramp, n. [E.], a painful contraction of 
the muscles ; an instrument for tight- 
ening wooden joints to squeeze 
tight ; to confine. 

Cran'berry, n., a red berry growing on 
a stalk ; literally crane-berry. 

Crane, 71. [A.S.], a long-legged, long- 
necked bird; a machine for lifting 
weights ; a bent pipe for liquids. 

Cra'nium, n. [L., from Gk. kranion , the 
skull], the bones of the head.—??.., 
Craniol'ogy, the study of skulls. 

Crank ( crangk ), n. [E.], a bend on an 
axle for turning it ; a twist in words. 
— adj 8 ., Crank and Crank'y, easily 
upset ; full of whims. 

Cran'ny, n. [Fr., fromL. crena, a notch], 
a small narrow opening. 

Crape, n. [Fr., from L. crispus , curled], 
thin crimpled silk used in mourning. 

Crash, v. [Scand.], to break in pieces 
with a loud noise ;—??., the sound of 
things being forcibly broken. 

CraSB, adj. [L. crassus], thick ; coarse. 

Crate, n. [L. crates, wickerwork], a case 
of twisted rods for crockery. 

Cra'ter, n. [L., from Gk. krater, a bowl], 
the mouth of a volcano. 

Cravat', n. [Fr., corruption of croat], a 
neckcloth (first worn by the Croats). 

Crave, v. [A.s.], to beg for earnestly ; to 
long for, 

Cra'ven, n. [Old Fr. cravantS , struck 
down], a coward ; a faint-hearted per- 
son \—adj., spiritless ; cowardly. 

Cra'vlng, n. [A.S.], a strong desire. 


Craw, n. [Scand.], the first stomaoh of a 
bird. 

Crawl, v. [Scand.], to move slowly along. 
Cray'fish or Craw'fish, n. [corrupted 
from Fr., <5 crews##:], a small kind of 
lobster found in fresh water. 

Cray'on, n. [Fr., from L. creta, chalk], 
a pencil of coloured chalk ; a drawing 
made with coloured chalk. 

Craze, v. [Scand.], to crush or weaken ; 
to put out of order ; to hurt the mind ; 
— a disordered thought. — adj., 
Cra'zy, crushed ; ready to break down. 

Creak, v. [E.], to make a grating 
sound. 

Cream, n. [Fr., from Low L, cr&ma], the 
fatty part of milk which rises to the 
top ; the richest part of anything ; — v., 
to take off the cream.— adj., Cream'y. 
— n., Cream'ery, a place for making 
or selling butter and cheese. 

Crease (cm), n. [C.], a mark made by 
folding ; — 1\, to make such a mark. 

Create' (cre-dO, v. [L. creare], to make 
out o! nothing ; to bring into being. 
— n ., Crea'tion, act of creating; that 
which is created.— adj., Crea'tive, 
able to create. — ns., Crea'tor ; 
Crea'ture ( cre'tur ), anything created, 
especially a living being ;— adj., bodily. 

Cre'dence, n. [Fr., from L, credere, 
to believe], act of believing ; belief.— 
ad^s., Credential, giving a reason 
for believing; — a reason for be- 
lieving ; pi., letters of introduction. — 
adj., Credible, that can be believed. 
— n., Credibility, claim to be be- 
lieved. 

Credit, n. [L. credere, to trust], trust 
placed in a person ; good name ; 
selling goods or lending money in 
hope of future payment ; time given 
for payment;—?’., to put trust in; to 
believe. — adj., Creditable, worthy of 
being trusted ; having a good name. 
—7i., Creditor, one to whom money 
is owing. 

Cred'filous, adj., easily made to believe ; 
easily deceived.— w., Credulity, over- 
readiness to believe. 

Creed, n, [L. credere, to believe], that 
which one believes a form of words 
stating what is believed. 
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Creek, n. [A.S.], a bend or winding ; an 
inlet or small bay ; a small stream. 

Creep, v. [A.S.], to move like a worm ; ! 
to move slowly; to grow along the 
ground ; to climb. Past par. Crept. 

Creep'er, n., a plant that creeps. 

Crema'tion ( cre-ma'shun ), n. [L. ere- 
mare, to burn], act of burning, espe- 
cially a dead body. 

Cre'nate and Cre'nftted, adj. [L. ertna, 
a notch], with notches on the edge. 

Cre'ole, n. [Fr. and Span., from L. 
creare ], a native of the West Indies or 
the south of the United States, but of 
European parents or ancestors. 

Cres'cent (cres'ent ) , adj. [L. crcscfre, to 
grow], growing larger n., the young 
moon, or anything like it in shape. 

Crescen'do (cres-eii do), adj. and ndv., 
with an increasing strength of voice 
and tone n., a sign (-<) in music. 

Cress, n. [A.S.], a plant which grows in 
moist places, and is used as a salad. 

Cres'set, n. [Fr.], an open lamp or fire- 
pun on a high pole or watch-tower. 

Crest, n. [Fr., from L. crista ], the comb 
on a cock’s head ; a tuft of feathers on 
a helmet ; the top of a lull or wavo ; 
a figure over a coat of arms;—?’., to 
put on a crest. — adjs.jCrest'ed, having 
on a crest; Crest'fallen, with the 
crest down ; dejected ; dispirited. 

Creta'ceous (cre-ta'shus), adj. [L. creta, 
chalk], made of chalk. 

Cret'onne or -on', n. [Fr.], a cotton 
cloth used for curtains and chair-covers. 

Crevasse' (cre-msO, n. [Fr.], a crack, as 
in a large field of ice. 

Crevice ( crev'is ), n. [Fr. , from L. c repare, 
to burst], a narrow opening ; a crack. 

Crew ( croo ), n. IScand.], a band of 
people ; the sailors of a ship. 

Crib, n. [A.S.], a rack for animals eating 
from ; a child’s bed ;—v., to confine ; 
to steal. Pars. Cribbing, cribbed. 

Crew'el, n. [Ety. ?], a fine yarn used in 
fancy work ; the work so produced. 

Crib'bage (crib’tij), n., a game at cards. 

Crick'et (1), n.[Fr.]an Insect which makes 
a chirping sound under floors of houses. 

Crick'et (2), n. [A.S., a small staff ; from 
root of Crook], a game played with 
bat and ball. — n., Crick'eter. 
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Crime, it. [Fr.,fromL. crimen, a charge], 
a breaking of the law. — adj., Crim- 
inal, breaking the law ;~n., a person 
who has broken the law. — v., Crim- 
inate, to blame.— n., Criminol'ogy, 
the science of crime and criminals. 

Crimp, v. [E.], to plait or wrinkle ; to 
make rough with small ridges ; to en- 
trap or take away by force;— n., one 
who entraps men to be sailors, etc. 

Crim'son, n. [Fr.], a deep red colour ;• — 
v., to dye or become dyed with red. 

Cringe (crinj), v. [A.S.], to bend down 
before a person; to fawn on. Pars. 
Cringing, cringed. 

Crin'kle ( cring'kt ), v. [E.], to make 
small wrinkles ; — wrinkle. 

Crin'oline (crin'adin), n. [Fr., from L. 
c rinis, hair; and linum, flax], a stiff 
petticoat. 

Crip'ple, it. [E.], one who creeps or who 
has not the full use of his limbs; — r., 
to make lame ; to disable in any way. 

Crisp, adj. [L. crispus, curled], wrinkled ; 
easily broken ; — v., to make wavy. 

Cri'sis, n. [Gk. krisis, a separating], a 
turning-point; the time when a dis- 
ease changes for the better or quickly 
grows worse; the height of any move- 
ment; pi. Crises. 

Crlte'rion, n. [Gk. krltcs, a judge], that 
by which anything is judged ; a test ; 
pi. Criteria. 

Critic, n. [Gk. kritlkos, fitted to Judge], 
oue able to give an opinion in literature 
or art ; one who finds fault. — adj., 
Critical, fond of judging; at the 
turning-point; in great danger. — v.. 
Criticise' or Criticise, to act as a 
critic. — ns. , Criticism and Critique' 
(cri-tek!), art of careful judgment. 

Croak, V. [E.], to make a low, hoarse 
sound ; to complain of evil before it 
comes ; — n., the sound of a frog. 

Cro'chet (cro'sha), n. [Fr., from root of 
Crook], knitting done by means of 
a hooked needle ; — v . , to knit so. 

Crock, n. [A.S., from €.], a vessel made 
of earth or clay baked hard and glazed. 
— n., Crock'ery, vessels so made. 

Croc'odile, n. [Gk. krokodeilos], a large 
and fierce amphibious reptile, especially 
in the Nile. 
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Cro CUS, n. [L., from Ok. krvkos, yellow ! 
or saffron], a flower of various colours, i 
but mostly yellow. 

Croft, n. LA.S.], a small field near a 
house ; a little farm. — Croft'er. 

Cromlech ( crom'lck ), 71 . 1C.], a monu- 
ment of large stones set on end, with 
a flat one on top. 

Crone, n. [C.], an old woman. 

Crook, n. IE.], a bend ; a staff with a 
hook or bend ; a shepherd’s staff ; — v., 
to bend. — ad/., Crook'ed, bent; not 
straightforward. 

Crop, n. [A.S.], the top of a plant ; fruit 
or grain either before or after being 
gathered in ; the craw of a bird;— c., 
to cut off the tops ; to raise fruit from 
land. Pars. Cropping-, cropped. 

Cro'sier or Cro'zier, n. LFr.], a bishop’s 
staff with a hook or cross. 

Cross, n. [Er. , from L. crux, a cross], 
two pieces of wood, etc., across each 
other like a T or X ; the frame of wood 
on which Jesus was put to death ; — v., 
to mark with a cross ; to go from one 
side to the other ; to be from side to 
side ; to hinder ; — adj., ill-natured. 
— ns., Cross'bOW, a bow fixed at the 
end of a stock for shooting ; Cross- 
ing, a place to cross ; a street. 

Crotch'et, n. [Fr.], the note of music (f) 
standing midway in the list for 
length ; a strange thought. 

Crouch, v. [E.], to bend dose to the 
ground ; to lie low for fear. 

Croup (1) (croop), 7i. [A.S.], a disease of 
the wind-pipe, especially in children. 

Croup (2) ( croop ), n. [Fr,], the part of a 
horse behind the saddle. 

Crou'pier (croopier), 7i., one who takes 
charge of the lower end of a table, as 
at a banquet, or gaming. 

Crow (erd), 7i. [A.S.], a large black bird ; 
~v., to sound like a crow or cock ; to 
boast. Past tense and par. Crew or 
crowed, crowed or crown. 

Crow'bar, n. , a bar of iron used as a lever. 

Crowd, 7i. IA.S.], a large number to- 
gether ; an assembly without order ; 
— r., to press close together ; to be in 
great numbers. — adj., Crowd'ed. 

Crown, 7i. [Fr., from L. corona ], an 
official head-dress for a king or queen ; 


a reward for success or victory ; a 
silver coin worth live shillings ; the 
highest part ;—v. , to put on a crown ; 
to adorn ; to make perfect. 

Cru cial ( croo'shal ), adj. [Fr., from L. 
crux , a cross], searching ; testing 
thoroughly. 

Cru'cible ( eroo'si-bl ), n. [Low L. emeu 
bulum], an earthen vessel for melting 
metals ; a severe trial. 

Cru'cify ( eroo f ci-j\i ), v. [Fr., from L. 
crux; and fly ere, to fix], to put to death 
on a cross ; to break the power of. — 
us., Cru'cifix LL.Jmus, fixed], a statue 
of Christ on the cross; Crucifixion 
( croo-ci-fik'shun ), death on a cross. — 
adj., Cruciform, ill the form of across. 

Crude ( crood ), adj. [L. crudus], raw ; not 
cooked ; unrefined ; ill-arranged.— ns., 
Crude-ness, CrM'ity. 

Cru'el {crood), adj. [Fr., from L. erw* 
delis , cruel], fond of causing pain to 
others ; without pity or mercy. — adv., 
Cru'elly.— n., Cru'el ty, fondness for 
giving paiu ; action causing pain. 

Cru'et ( croo'et ), n. [Scand.], a small pot 
or jar for holding sauce, etc. 

Cruise (crooz), v. [Du.], to sail to and fro ; 
to make a voyage ;— n., a voyage.— n., 
Cruis'er, a ship that cruises; a swift 
armed ship. 

Crumb (cram), n. [A.S.], a small piece ; 
a bit of bread. — v. , Crum'ble, to make 
or to fall into pieces. 

Crum'ple, v. [E.], to mark with folds or 
wrinkles ; to become wrinkled. 

Crup per, n. [Fr.], a strap from the 
saddle passing under the horse’s tail. 

Crusade' ( croo-sad' ), n. [Fr., from L. 
crux , a cross], a war to recover Pales- 
tine from the Turks, in which the 
soldiers wore a cross as their badge ; 
any earnest undertaking.— n., Cru- 
sSLd'er, one who joins in a crusade. 

Cruse or Cruise (crooz), n. [Scand.], a 
small vessel for liquids. 

Crush, v. [Fr.], to break by pressure ; 
to press heavily down ; to overpower ; 
—n,, a pressure by a crowd. 

Crust, 7i. [Fr., from L. crwsfa], the hard 
outer part ; a hard piece of bread ; — 
— v., to cover with a crust.— adj., 
Crus'ty, having a crust ; ill-natured. 
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Crutch, 'it. [E.], a staff with a rest for 
the armpit ; a forked rest or support. 

cry, V. [Fr. crier], to call aloud ; to make 
a noise from grief or pain; to shed 
tears ; — n. , a loud sound. 

Crypt, n. [L., from Gk. kryptein, to con- 
ceal], a chamber below the floor of a 
church. 

Crys'tal, n. [Fr., from Gk. krystallos, 
ice], clear glass ; a kind of atone with 
regular sides and angles ;—adj., also 
Crystalline, clear like glass.— v., 
Crystallize, to make or become liko 
crystals ; to harden into a crystal. 

Cub, n. [C. ?], the young of bears, etc. 

Cube {cub), n. [Fr., from Gk. kybos, a 
six-sided figure], a solid figure with 
six sides all equal squares ; a number 
multiplied three times into itself, as 
3 X 3 X 3 = 27. — adj. t Cubic and 
Cub'icaL 

Cu / bit, n r [L. culUtus , the elbow], 
length from the elbow to the tip of . 
the middle finger ; eighteen inches. j 

Cuc'kOO (coockoo), n., a migrating bird 
which cries cooc'koo. 

Cu'cumber, n. [L. cucHmis, a cucum- 
ber], a creeping plant with fruit of a 
long and sometimes curved shape. 

Cud, n. [E.], food brought up from the 
stomach to be chewed again. 

Cud'dle, v. [A.S.], to lie close together ; 
to hug closely ; — n., a close embrace. 

Cudg'ei ( cui'el ), n. [C.], a thick stick : 
— o., to strike with a thick stick. 
Pars. Cudgelling, cudgelled. 

Cue (cu), n. [Fr., from L. cauda , a tail], 
an end or tail ; the last word of one 
speaker as a hint to the next; a rod 
for billiards ; a queue or pigtail. 

Cuff (1), v. [Scand.], to strike with the 
open hand ;—n., a blow. 

Cuff (2), n. [Ety. ?], the lower part of a 
sleeve ; a covering for the wrist. 

Cui'raSB (ewer as), n. [Fr., from L. 
corium, leather], a covering to defend 
the breast, first made of leather. 

Curdees, n. [C., servants of God], the 
clergy of the Celtic Church founded by 
St. Columba in Scotland (6th to 11th 
century). 

Culinary, adj. [L. cullna, a kitchen], 
belonging to the kitchen. 


1 Curb 

Cull, v. [Fr., from L. colliggre , to collect], 
to gather ; to select. 

Cullender or Col'ander, n. [L. colare, 
to strain], a vessel with holes in the 
bottom for straining liquids. 

Cul'minate, v. [L. culmen, the highest 
point], to reach the highest point ; to 
be right overhead.— ti., Culmination, 
position right overhead. 

CuTpable, adj. [L. culpa, a fault], de- 
serving blame ; in fault. 

CuFprit, n., a person guilty of a 
crime. 

Cultivate, v. [L. cultus, col&rc , to till], 
to till land ; to train a person’s powers ; 
to study.— w., Cultivation, practice 
of cultivating. 

Culture, n. [L. cultura : coUre, to till], 
preparation for the growth of crops ; a 
training of the mind ; refinement. 

Cul'vert, n. [Fr., from L. colare, to 
filter], an arched drain. 

Cum'ber, v. [Fr., from Low L. cumhrus, 
aheap], to hinder by putting on a 
weight; to keep back in any way. — a djs., 
Cum'berless, without hindrance ; 
Cumbrous and Cumbersome, hard 
to carry ; burdensome. 

Cu'mtLlate, v. [L. cumulus, a heap], to 
make into a heap ; to put many things 
together. — n., Ctlmtlla'tion. 

Cuneiform (cu'ni-form), adj. [L. cuneus, 
a wedge ; and Form], wedge-shaped 
(used of the letters cut on the stones 
at Babylon and Nineveh). 

Cun'ning, adj. [ A.S., knowing], knowing 
how to gain one’s point ; clever ; — n. , 
cleverness ; underhand means. 

Cup, n. [A.8., from L. cupa, a cask], a 
small drinking vessel; the amount of 
liquid that a cup holds. 

Cu'pid, n. [L. Cupid], the god of love. 

Ctlpidlty, 7i. [Fr., from L. c upiditus], 
strong desire (for); a wish to get 
something unlawful. 

Cu'pola, n. [I tab, from L. cupftla, a 
little cup], a part of a house-top like 
a cup turned upside down ; dome. 

Cur, n. [Scand.], a small worthless 
dog ; a mean fellow. 

Curb, v. [Fr., from L. curvus, bent], to 
bend or oheck; to hold back;— u., 
that which ohecks ; a horse's bridle, 
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Curb'etono or Kerbstone, n., a stone 
set along the edge of a pavement. 

Curd, n. [C.], milk grown thick; the 
part of milk that makes cheese. — v., 
Cur'dle, to turn into curd ; to thicken. 

Cure, n. [Fr., from L. cura ], care of 
souls ; act of healing ; that which heals ; 
— v.j to bring back to health ; to re- 
move pain.— adi., Ctlr'able. 

Cu rate (cu'rdt), n. TL. curatus , curare, 
to take care], one that has the care of 
souls; a clergyman that assists an- 
other. — ns., Cu'racy, the office or work 
of a curate ; Ctlra'tor, one who has the 
oare of anything ; a manager. 

Curlew, 7i. [Fr. couvre-feu, cover fire], a 
bell formerly rung at night in England 
as a signal to put out fires and lights. 

Cu'rious, adj. [Fr., from L. curidsus, 
careful], fond of finding out ; showing 
great care and skill; finely made; 
rarely seen. — n., Ctlrioslty, desire to 
know ; something interesting. 

Curl, v. [Du.], to twist into ringlets ; to 
raise in waves; to twist; to play a 
game of curling ; — n., a twist or ring- 
let ; a wavy line. — adj ., Curly. 

Curlew {cur' loo), n. [Fr.], a wading bird 
with long legs and a long bill. 

Cur'rant, n. [Fr., from Gk. Korinthos ], 
a small raisin from Corinth ; the fruit 
of several well-known shrubs. 

Cur'rent, adj. [Fr., from L. curr&re, to 
run], running ; flowing; now going on; 
-- n ., a stream, as of water, air, etc.^ 
any connected movement. — adv., Cur- 
rently. — 7i., Currency, a passing 
from one person to another, as money 
or a report ; the money of a country. 

Cur'ry (1), V. [Fr., from L. con , and root 
of Ready], to dress leather; to rub 
down a horse. 

Cur'ry (2), 71 . [Hind.], a hot- tasted powder 
for seasoning; a dish seasoned with 
curry;— v., to season with curry. 

Curse, v. [A.S.], to utter an evil wish ; 
to bring harm on any one;— ti., an 
evil wish uttered ; a lasting harm. 

Cur'sive, adj. [L. currgre, to run], 
running or flowing, as handwriting. 

Cur'sory, adj., hasty ; carelessly done. 

Curt, adj. [L. curtu8, docked], cut short ; 
with few words. 


Curtail', v. [Fr., from L. curtus, Bhort], 
to cut off a part ; to shorten. 

Cur' tain {cur' tin), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
cortina,, a place shut in], a hanging 
cloth for shutting off or for ornament- 
ing ; — v., to shut off by curtains. 
Curt'sy or Curt'sey. See Courtesy. 

Curve, n. [L. cTmms, bent], a bent line ; — 
77., to bend ; to arch.— ti., Cur'vature, 
a bending; the amount by which a 
thing is bent. 

Cur' vet or Curvet', 71., a peculiar leap 
or motion of a horse in which he bends 
hia body v., to leap in curves. Pars. 
Curveting, curveted, or -tt-. 

Cushion ( coosh'un ), ti. [Fr., from Low 
L. culcitlnum : L. culcita, a pillow], a 
stuffed bag for leaning or sitting on ; 
anything to soften a blow or cause a 
rebound ;— v., to cover with a cushion. 

Cus'tard, n. [Old E. crustade : L. crus- 
talus , crusted], a mixture of milk and 
eggs sweetened and boiled or baked. 

Cus'tody, n. [L. cuslodia : custos, a 
guard], a keeping watch over ; protec- 
tion ; confinement. — ti., CUBtO'dian, 
one who keeps watch over. 

Cus'tom, n. [Fr., from L. consuetudo, 
custom], common use ; a buying regu- 
larly from the same shop; a tax on 
goods (usually in plural). — adj.. Cus- 
tomary, in common use. — ns., Cus- 
tomer, a regular buyer or dealer; 
Cus'tom-liouse, the place where cus- 
toms on imports or exports are paid. 

Cut, v. [C.], to open with a sharp instru- 
ment; to take off or divide with a 
knife ; to hurt the feelings of ; to cross, 
as lines, etc.; — n., an opening made 
with a sharp instrument; a sharp 
blow; a hurt to the feelings. Pars. 

■ Cutting, cut ; past tense, cut. 

Cut'ter, ti., ono who cuts ; a swift ship. 

Cutlass, ti. [Fr., from L. cultellus, a 
little knife: culler, a knife], a short 
broad sword used by seamen. 

Cutler, ti., a maker or seller of knives. 
— ti., Cutlery, the work of a cutler; 
cutting instruments. 

Cutlet, n. [Fr. cGtelettc : L. costa, a rib], 
a slice of meat for cooking. 

Cu ticle, n. [L. cuficula : cutis, the skin], 
the outermost skin. 
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Cuttle-fish, n. [E. ], akind of mollusc that 
throws out a black fluid from Its body. 

Cy'cle (si' cl), n. [Fr., from Gk. kyklos, a 
circle], a space of time after which 
things recur again in a similar order ; 
a bicycle or tricycle. 

Cy' clone, n. [Gk. kyklos , a circle], a storm 
moving in a circle. 

Cyclope'dia, n. [Gk. kyklos , a circle ; 
and paideia, learning], the round of 
knowledge ; a book of information on 
all points. 

Cyclope an, adj. [Gk. kyklos, a circle ; 
and ops, an eye], like the fabled 
Cyclops, a giant with only one eye ; 
giant-like; huge. 

Cyg'net, n. [Fr.], a young swan. 

Cy Finder, n. [Fr., from Gk. kylindros, a 
roller], a long round body whose ends 
are equal and parallel circles. — adjs., 
Cylin'dric and Cylindrical. 


Dab, v. [E.], to strike gently, or with 
something soft or moist ; to deface 
??., a gentle blow; a piece of some- 
thing soft. Pars. Dabbing, dabbed. 

Dab'ble, v. [E.], to wet by dips or 
strokes ; to move hands or feet in mud 
or water ; to work, but not thoroughly. 

Dac'tyl, n. [Gk. daktylos, a finger], a 
measure in poetry of a long syllable 
and two short ones, marked - ~ 

Da'do, n. [Ital., a cube], the pedestal of 
a statue between the cornice and base ; 
the lower part of a wall when orna- 
mented differently from the rest. 

Daffodil, n. [Fr., from Gk. axphocUlos, 
asphodel], a kind of lily. 

Dag'ger, n. [C.], a long knife or short 
sword for stabbing. 

Daguerre'otype ( da-ger'o-Up ), n. [Da- 
guerre , the French inventor], a means of 
taking pictures by the action of light ; 
an early kind of photography 

Dahlia (ddl’ya or ddl-\ n. [Swed. Dahl , 
a botanist], a plant with a large and 
composite flower. 

Daily. See under Day. 

Dain'ty, adj. [Fr., from L. dignitas, 
dignity], having a fine taste ; pleasant 


Cym'bal, n. [Fr., from Gk. kymbdlon], 
a musical instrument of two metal 
plates, which are clashed together. 

Cynic, n. [Gk. kynlkos, dog-like], one 
fond of finding fault. — adj., Cynical. 
— n., Cynicism, the habit or nature 
of a cynic ; fault-finding. 

Cyn'osure ( sin'o-shoor or si'no-), n. [Gk. 
kynosoura , dog’s tail], the constellation 
of the Lesser Bear ; the pole star ; that 
to which all eyes are turned. 

Cy'press, n. [L. cupressus), an ever- 
green tree often planted in graveyards. 

Czar (Zdr or Tsdr), n. [L. Ccesar. Com- 
pare Ger. Kaiser], the emperor of 
Russia. Fem. CzarFna ( Zdr-e'na ), 
or Tsari'na, or Tsarit'za. 

Czar'owitz, or Czar'owich, or Cesar- 
evitch, n., the eldest son of the Czar. 
Fem. Czarev'na(his sister), Cesarev- 
na (his wife). 


to the taste ; hard to please n., some- 
thing pleasant to the taste. — n., 
Dainti'ness, fineness of taste. 

Dairy, n. [Scand.], a place for selling 
milk and making butter and cheese. 

Dais, n. [Fr., from Low L. discus, a 
table: Gk. diskos, a round plate], the 
raised part at the end of a dining-hall 
on which the chief table stood. 

DaFsy ( da'zy ), n. [A.S. day's eye], a small 
white flower with a yellow centre. 

Dale, n. [A.S.], a hollow between hills, 
or through which a river runs. 

Dally, v. [E.], to put off time in doing 
little or nothing. — n., Dalliance, a 
putting off of time in trifling ; a giving 
and taking of caresses. 

Dam, n, [E.], a bank to stop the flow of 
water ;—i\, to keep up water by a bank ; 
confine. Pars. Damming, dammed. 

Dam/age ( dam'dj ), n. [Fr., from L. dam- 
num, loss], harm or loss ; pi., payment 
for loss ; — v ., to make of less worth ; to 
injure. — adj., Damageable. 

Dam'ask, n. [Damascus], cloth with 
figures woven on it, first made at 
Damascus adj., of a deep rose colour. 

Dame, n. [Fr., from L. domino], a lady 
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or mistress of a house ; a title of 
honour; the mistress of a school. — n., 
Dam [another form of Dame], a 
mother of four-footed animals. 

Damn (dam), v. [Fr., from L. damnare, 
to condemn], to give over to a severe or 
never-ending punishment ; to put hope- 
lessly in the wrong.— adj., Dam'nable, 
hateful ; odious. — n ., Damnation, 
punishment of the wicked. 

Damp, n. [E.], slight wetness ; a gas 
which gathers in coal mines ;—adj., 
having a feeling of wet; — v., to make 
slightly wet ; to lower one’s spirits. — 
n., Damp'ness. 

Damp'er, n., a plate in a chimney for 
checking draught ; a means of checking 
the sounds of a musical instrument. 

Dam'sel, n. [Fr., from LowL. domicclhi, 
a girl], a young unmarried woman. 

Dam son, n. [Damascus], a kind of plum 
first found at Damascus. 

Dance, v. [Fr. danscr], to move on foot 
in time with music ; to leap about ;— n., 
a movement in time with music. 

Dandeli'on, n. [Fr. dent de lion, lion’s 
tooth], an herb with a large yellow 
flower and leaves with jagged edges. 

Dan'dle, v. [E.], to toss up and down 
gently ; to play with, as a child. 

Dan'dy, n. [Fr., or see Dandle], a person 
that delights in fine dress ; a fop. 

Dane, n., an inhabitant or a native of 
Denmark.— adj., Danish. 

Dane'geld, 71 . [A.S. geld, payment], 
money paid to the Danes by Old 
English kings to buy off their ravages. 

Dan'ger (ddn'jer), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
dominium, a lord’s authority], power to 
harm ; state in which harm is likely to 
happen.— adj., DSn'g’erous. 

Dan'gle ( dang'gl ), v. [Scand.], to hang 
loosely ; to swing about. 

Dank, adj. [Scand.], damp or moist. 

Dap'per, adj. [Du.], little and active; 
smart in dress and appearance. 

Dap'ple, n. [Scand.], a spot \—adj. , 
Bpotted ; — v., to mark with spots. 

Dare, v. [A.S.], to be bold enough (past 
tense , Durst) ; to call upon another to 
do a difficult thing; to venture; to defy; 
to challenge.— adj., D String, having 
much boldness n., boldness ; courage. 


Dawdle 

Dark, adj. [A.S.], wanting light; 
gloomy ; hard to understand ; igno- 
rant;— n., want of light; ignorance. — 
v., Dark'en, to make or grow dark.— 
adv. Darkly, in a dark manner. 

Darling, n. [A.S.], a little dear; one 
much beloved. 

Darn, v. [C.], to mend a hole in cloth ; 
— n., the place darned. 

Dart, n. [Fr.], a pointed weapon thrown 
by hand ; a sudden spring v. t to 
throw suddenly ; to shoot or spring out. 

Dash, v. [Scand.], to throw or rush with 
force; to strike or cause to strike 
strongly against ;— n., a coming against 
with force ; a quick heavy blow ; a 
mark (— ) in a sentence. — adj., Dash- 
ing, moving about with quickness and 
force ; making a good deal of show. 

Das'tard, v. [Scand., out of breath. See 
Daze], a person easily frightened ; a 
coward ‘,—adj. , cowardly. 

Da'ta, n.pl. [L. datum, given], facts given 
from which others may be inferred. 

Date, n. [L. datum, given], a given or 
fixed point of time; the time of a 
writing or action \—v., to mark the 
time ; to count from a fixed time. 

Date, n. [Fr., from Gk. daktylos, a fin- 
ger], the fruit of a kind of palm tree, 
supposed to be like a finger in shape. 

Daub, v. [Fr., from L. dedlbare, to 
whitewash: albus, white], to smear 
with something soft ; to paint coarsely ; 
— n., a coarse painting. 

Daughter (daw ter), n. [A.S.], a female 
child ; one treated with great kindness. 

Daunt, v. [Fr., from L. domiiare , to 
subdue : domare, to tame], to bring 
down a person’s courage ; to fill with 
fear. — adj., Dauntless, not to be 
checked by fear.— n., Dauntlessness. 

Dau'phin (daw’fin), n. [Fr., from L. del- 
phinus, a dolphin], the eldest son of the 
king of France. Fern. Dau'phiness. 

Da'vit or Davit, n. [Fr. davier, pincers], 
timber or iron arms for keeping the 
anchor clear of the ship’s side when 
being raised ; pi., arms of wood or iron 
for lowering or hoisting a boat. 

Daw, n. [E.], a bird of the crow kind. 
Daw'dle, v. [see Dandle], to put off time 
by trifling ; to move slowly. 
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Dawn, v. [A.S.], to begin to show light ; 1 
to show signs of coming ; — n., the be- 
ginning of light ; the break of day ; 
the first appearance. 

Day, ft. [A.S.], the time of light botween 
sunrise and sunset; twenty- four hours, 
during which the earth turns on its 
axis; pi., lifetime.— adv., Daily, every 
day;— adj., happening once a day ;— 
ft., a daily newspaper. — ns., Day'book, 
the book in which a merchant writes 
the things bought and sold each day ; 
Day'break, the first show of light; 
Days'man, a mediator; an umpire; 
Day-spring, the springing of the 
day ; the first appearance of light ; 
Day-Star, the star that remains 
visible some time after day has begun. 

Daze, v. [see Dastard], to make stupid. 

Daz'zle, v. [Scand.], to dim one's eyes 
by too strong light. 

Dea-COn ( de'con ), n. [L., from Gk. 
diaktinos , a servant], a clergyman in- 
ferior in rank to a priest; a church 
manager. 

Dead (ded), adj. [A.S.], without life; — 
n., stillest time (of the night); pi., 
those who are dead; — adv., completely. 
— v., Dead'en, to take away life or 
feeling; to soften. — adj., Deadly, 
causing death; mortal; fatal.— ns., 
Dead'liness, Dead'ness. 

Deaf (def), adj. [A.S.], unable to hear 
well or at all ; unwilling to hear. — 
v., Deafen, to make deaf ; to prevent 
sound from passing.— n., Deafness. 

Deal, ft. [A.S.], a part, share, or division ; 
athin cutting of wood ; — v., to give out 
in parts ; to carry on business ; (with) 
to act (towards) ; to distribute cards. 

Dean, ft. [Fr., from L. decanus, an officer 
over ten], a clergyman next in rank to 
a bishop ; a chief officer of a society, 
or of a department in a college. — n., 
Dean'ery, the group of parishes over 
which a dean has charge; the living 
or the dwelling of a dean. 

Dear, adj. [A.S.], greatly beloved or 
valued ; costing a great price ; — n., a 
loved one. — adj., Dearly, with great 
love ; at a high price. 

Dearth ( derth ), n. [E.], dearness ; scar- 
city ; want of food. 


Death ( deth ), n. [A.S.], loss of life ; the 
power that takes away life ; manner of 
dying. — adj., Deathless, that cannot 
die. 

Deb&r, V. [L. de, from; and Bar], to bar 
or shut out ; to hinder. Pars. Debar- 
ring*, debarred. 

Debark', V. [Fr., from L. dis, away ; and 
Bark], to laud from a bark or ship. 

Debase', V. [L. de, down ; and Base, 
low], to make lower ; to make of less 
value ; to mix with something worse. 

Debate', V. [Fr., from L. de, down ; and 
batugre, to beat], to fight in words ; 
to talk over both sides ; to make clear 
by saying all that can be said about 
a subject ; — a contention in words. 
— adj., Debatable, that can be de- 
bated. 

Debauch' ( de-baivch -), v. [Fr.], to lead 
away from what is right and pure ; to 
give oneself to a course of wrong-doing 
or impurity ft., a course of intemper- 
ance or impurity. — ns., De'bailChee 
(de'bo-sM or deb'-), a person given 
over to intemperance ; Debauch'ery, 
wrong indulgence of any kind. 

Debenture, n. [L. debentur , they are 
due], an acknowledgment of a debt; 
a written claim for money lent. 

Debilitate, v. [L. debllis, weak], to 
make weak. — n., Debility. 

Debit, ft. [Fr., from L. debitum, debere, 
to owe], something owed ; — v., to mark 
as due. 

Debouch' ( de-boosh '), v. [Fr. de, from ; 
and bouche, a mouth], to march out of 
a pass into open ground. 

Debt (det), ft., what one owes. — ft., 
Debtor, one who owes money or 
anything else ; one who Is in debt. 

Debris' ( de-bre' ), n. [Fr. de, for L. dis, 
asunder; and Fr. briser, to break], 
broken pieces of anything. 

Dec'ade, n. [Fr., from Gk. dgkas, ten 
in number], a number of ten ; ten 
years. 

Deca'dence, ft. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and cadens, cadire, to fall], a falling 
down; a growing worse. 

Dec- agon, n. [Gk. deka, ten, and goniu, 
an angle], a plane figure, with ten equal 
sides and angles. 
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Dec'alogue (dec'a-log), n. [Gk. deka, 
ten ; and logos , a word], the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Decamp', v. [Fr. de, from L. dis ; and 
campus , a field or camp], to leave a 
camp; to go away without others 
knowing.—??., Decamp'ment. 

Decant', V. [Fr. de; and root of Cant, 
to turn], to pour from one vessel to 
another. — n., Decant 'er, a large bottle, 
from which glasses are filled. 

Decapitate, v. [L. de, down ; and 
caput, the head], to take off the head. 
— n., Decaplta'tion. 

Decay', v. [Fr., from L. de; and endive, 
to fall], to become weak ; to waste 
away ; — a growing weak. 

Decease' (de-cis), n. [Fr., from L. 
dece8su8 , a departure: ceddre , to go], 
a going out of life; death; — v., to 
die.— adj. t Deceased' (de-cist'), dead. 

Deceit' (de-cit'), n. [Fr., from L. deceptus, 
decip&re, to deceive], a leading wrong ; 
a making one believe an untruth ; a 
lie.— add., Deceit'ful, fond of deceiv- 
ing ; that cannot be depended on. 

Deceive' (de-cev'), v. [Fr., from L. de- 
cipire, to deceive], to lead wrong ; to 
make one believe what is not true. 
—adj., Deceiv'able.— r., Deception, 
act of deceiving; state of being de- 
ceived ; that which deceives. — adj., 
Deceptive, tending to deceive. 

Decem'ber, n. [L. deccm, ten], the tenth 
month of the Roman year ; the twelfth 
month of our year. 

De'cent, adj. [Fr., from L. decens , be- 
coming: decire, to become], acting in a 
proper way; becoming ; suitable. — n., 
De'cency, that which is becoming ; 
right ways of speaking and acting. 

Decen'nial, adj. [L. decern , ten; and 
annus, a year], belonging to ten years ; 
happening every ten years. 

Decide', v, [L. decidire : from de, down ; 
and cccdire, to cut], to fix how a thing 
is to be ; to give judgment ; to make 
up one’s mind. — adj., Decld'ed, free 
from doubt; with one’s mind made up. 
— adv., Decld'edly.— n., Decl'sion 

( de-cizh'un ), a judgment ; a fixing how 
a thing is to be ; a making up of one’s 
mind; firmness of character.— adj., 
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Deci'sive, having the power of 
deciding; ending dispute; quick in 
deciding. 

Decid'Clous, adj. [L. dedduus: de, 
down ; and cadire, to fall], falling off ; 
remaining only for a Beason. 

Decimal (des'i-mal), adj. [Fr., from L. 
detimus], counted by tens; — n., a 
fraction with ten or some power of 
ten for its denominator. 

Decimate ( des'i-mdt ), v., to take every 
tenth part ; to kill every tentli man. — 
n., Decima'tion. 

Decipher, v. [L. de — undo ; and 
Cipher], to read what is written in 
cipher or strange letters ; to find out 
the meaning of something difficult. 

Deck, v. [Du.], to cover; to clothe; to 
ad orn ; — n. , the upper platform of a ship. 

Declaim', v. [Fr., from L. de; and 
clamare , to cry out], to speak or cry 
aloud ; to make a set speech ; to plead 
earnestly. — n., Declama'tion, a 
moving speech.— adj., Declam'atory, 
trying to move the passions. 

Declare', v. [Fr., from L. dedardre: de, 
fully ; and cldrus, clear], to make 
clear; to make known; to utter. 
adjs., Declarative and Declar- 
atory, making clear. — n., Declara- 
tion, that which is said aloud ; a 
statement in writing. 

Decline', v. [Fr., from L. declindre, to 
bend], to bend downwards ; to draw 
to a close ; to fall into a worse state ; 
to turn away from ; to refuse ; to 
show the grammatical changes of a 
word in order; — a falling off; a 
wasting away. — ns., Declen'sion 
(-shun), a falling away from the right 
path ; a going wrong ; a change in the 
terminations of nouns ; Declina'tion, 
a bending downwards or aside ; 
distance (of stars) from the celestial 
equator ; Declin'ature, refusal. 

Declivity, n. [Fr., from L. declivitas : 
de, down ; and clivus, a slope], a place 
which slopes downwards ; a hillside. 

Decoct', v. [L. de, down; and cactus, 
coquire, to cook], to boil down ; to 
prepare by boiling.— w., Decoc'tion, 
something prepared by boiling. 

Decompose', v. [L. de, down ; and 
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Compose], to break up a mixture into 
its parts ; to be broken up into simple 
parts. — n. , Decomposrtion^zis/t'w??), 
a breaking up into parts. 

Dec'orate, v. [L. decorate, to adorn : 
decus, an ornament], to cause to look 
well ; to make graceful ; to put on 
ornaments. — n., Decora'tion, an 
ornament.— ad\, Dec'orative, orna- 
mental. — n., Decora'tor, a house- 
painter. 

Deco'rous, adj. [L. decorus ], acting in a 
becoming way ; suitable ; proper. — n., 
Deco'rum, rightness of conduct. 

Decoy', V. [L. de, down ; and Old Fr. 
coy , quiet], to lead astray by throwing 
one off his guard; to entrap n., 
something used to lead into danger. 

Decrease', V. [Fr. from L. dc, down ; and 
cre&cfre , to grow], to grow or become 
less ; to make less ; — n ., a growing less. 

Decrement, n. [L. decrementum ], that 
which is lost by decrease. 

Decree', n. [Fr., from L. dccrUnm, a 
decree : de, from ; and ccrnfrre, to 
decide], something fixed or settled ; 
the decision of a court ; a law ; — v., to 
give a decision ; to make a law. — adj., 
Decre'tal, belonging to a decree;— 
n., a decree, especially of the Pope; a 
book containing decrees of the Pope. 

Decrepit, adj. [L. decrepttus, making 
no noise], moving about without 
noise; broken down with age.— n. t 

Decrepitude. 

Decry', V. [Fr., from L. dc, down ; and 
Cry], to cry down ; to censure. 

Decum'bent, adj . [L. dccumbcns : de, 
down ; and - cumMre to lie], lying 
down ; leaning on the ground. 

Dedicate, V. [L. de, down ; and dicare, 
to devote], to set apart for a purpose ; 
to address a book or a piece of work 
to a friend or patron.— n., Dedica- 
tion, a setting apart ; the words in 
which some work is dedicated. 

Deduce', V. [L. de, down ; and ducSrc, to 
lead], to draw out one truth from 
another; to find out something un- 
known from what is known. 

Deduct', v. [L. de, away ; and ductus, 
dacfre, to lead], to take away from. — 
n., Deduction, process of deducing 


or deducting ; a truth drawn or 
known from another; something 
taken away from an amount. — adj., 
Deduc'tive, that can bo derived. 

Deed, n. [A.S.], something done; an 
agreement in writing. 

Deem, V. [A.S.], to form an opinion or 
judgment ; to be of opinion ; to judge. 

Deep, adj. [A.S.], stretching far down ; 
far from top to bottom ; hard to 
understand ; artful ; — n., the sea ; 
anything deep. — r., Deep'en, to make 
or become deep ; to grow darker. 

Deer, n. [A.S.], a class of quadrupeds 
containing the stag, reindeer, and 
others. — n., Deer-stalking (de/- 
staivk-ing ), hunting of doer by stealth. 

Deface', V. [Fr., from L. de, away; and 
facies, the face], to mb off the face ; to 
spoil the look of.— n., Deface'ment. 

Defalcation, n. [L. defalcdtus, cut off : 
dc, off ; and falx, a sickle], a cutting 
off of a claim for money ; money lost 
or misused. — «., Defal'cate. 

Defame', v. [Fr., from L. diffamare, to 
spread a report : dc, for dis, away; and 
fauna, a report], to take away a person’s 
good name ; to speak ill of. — n., Def- 
amation, slander. — adj., Defam? 
atory, taking away one’s good name. 

Default', n. [Fr., from L. dis , very much; 
and failure, to deceive], a failing to do ; 
— u., to fail in duty. — Default'er. 

Defeasible ( de-fesi-ble ), adj. [Fr. 
defaire, to undo], that may be annulled. 

n., Defeasibil'ity, Defeas'ible- 

ness. 

Defeat', V. [Fr., from L. dis, not to ; and 
faedre , to make], to overthrow ; to 
get the better of ;—n., an overthrow. 

Defect', n. [L. defect us, a want: dc, 
from ; and faedre, to make], something 
wanting; something left undone. 
adj., Defective, wanting; not com- 
plete. — n., Defec'tion, a falling away 
from ; want or failure in some duty. 

Defence', n. [Fr., from L. defensus, de- 
fended], act of defending ; means of 
keeping off danger; a statement in 
favour of an accused person. — adj . , 
Defenceless, without protection. 

Defend', V. [Fr., fromL. defenddre], to 
keep off danger ; to keep safe ; to act 
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or speak on behalf of. — vis., Defender , 
one who defends either himself or 
others ; Defendant, a person called 
into court to answer a charge. 
— ad's. , Defensible, that can be 
defended ; Defensive, fitted for 
defence ; — n. , state of defence. 

Defer', v. [L. differre: dis, apart; and 
fcrre , to carry], to put off to another 
time. Pars. Deferring, deferred. 

Defer 7 , v. [L. deferre: de, down ; and 
ferre, to bring], to yield to another’s 
opinion. Pars. Deferring, deferred. 
— 11. t Def'erence, a yielding to 
another’s wishes or opinions ; great 
regard. - ady., Deferential, showing 
respect. 

Deficient (de-fish' ent), adj. LL. dtficere , 
to want], having a defect ; with some- 
thing left undone; falling short of 
[what is needed. — n., Deficiency (de- 
fish' en-cy), want of something neces- 
sary ; failuro in what one ought to do. 

Deficit, n. [L., it is wanting, 3rd sing, 
of dcficire], that which is wanting of 
the amount ; deficiency of funds. 

Defile' (1), v. (L. de; and A.S .fylan, to 
dirty], to make foul ; to pollute. 

Defile' (2), v. [Fr. de/from L. dis, off ; and 
/Hum, a thread], to go in line; to 
march one after another;—)*., a nar- 
row path between hills. 

Define', v. [L. definire: de, down; and 
finis , a limit], to lay down the limits 
or boundaries ; to tell what a thing 
is or means. — adjs., Defln'able 
Definite (de/i-nit), having the 
boundaries laid down ; clearly marked 
off; fully explained. — n.. Definition, 
the words by which a thing or its 
meaning is explained. — a d>., Defin- 
itive, settled ; fixed ; final. 

Deflect', v. [L. de, from ; m\d ficct&re, to 
bend], to turn aside ; to bend from a 
straight line. — Deflection or De- 
flexion. 

Deflour' or Deflow'er, V. IFr., from L. 
de, away ; audios, a flower], to depriv< 
of grace or beauty ; to stain or sully. 

Deforce', V. [Fr., from L. dis, away; 
and fortis, strong], to keep out by 
force ; to resist the law. 

Deform', v. [L. de, away; and forma, 


beauty], to put out of shape ; to spoil 
the look or form of. — n.. Deformity, 
ugliness of look ; want of proportion. 

Defraud', v. [L. de, away ; and fraus, 
fraud], to take from by fraud. 

Defray', v. IFr., from L. de, dow r n ; and 
fractus , broken], to pay the price of. 

Deft', adj. [A.S.], neat ; quick-handed. 

Defunct', adj. [L. de, down ; and 
functus, fungi, to perform], done with 
the w’ork of life ; dead. 

Defy', '<?. IFr. defier: from L. cits, apart; 
and fides, faith], to call to a combat ; 
to oppose strongly ; to treat with con- 
tempt. — n., Defl'ance, a call to fight ; 
strong opposition. — adj., Defi'ant. 

Degenerate, adj. [L. de, from; and 
genus, race or birth], fallen from 
former good qualities ; grow n base or 
wicked ; — v., to fall from good ; to 
become worse. — n., Degeneration. 

Degrade', v. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and gradus, a step], to lower in rank ; 
to deprive of office ; to lower in char- 
acter.—))., Degradation. 

Degree', n. IFr., from L. de, down ; and 
gradus, a step], a step ; one of a series 
of marks on a measuring instrument ; 
the 300th part of a circle ; sixty geo- 
graphical miles ; rank ; amount. 

De'ity, n. [Fr., from L. deus, a god], the 
divine nature ; God. 

De'ifp, v. [Fr., from L. deus, a god ; and 
facdre, to make], to raise to the rank 
of a god; to worship as a god. — n., 
Deification (ele-ifi-ca' shun). 

Deign (dan), v. [Fr., from L. dignvs, 
worthy], to think worthy ; to con- 
descend ; to allow’. 

Deject', v. [L. dqjectus, cast down: de, 
and jaefre], to cast down the counte- 
nance ; to make sad. — adj. , Deject'ed, 
cast down.— it., Dejection, a casting 
down ; lowness of spirits. 

Delay', n. [Fr., from L. dis, apart ; and 
latus, carried], a putting off ; a stop- 
page ; a loss of time v., to put off. 

Delect'able, adj. [L. delectare, to 
delight], giving joy ; causing delight. 

Delegate, n. [L. de, from ; and legare , 
to send], one sent by others to act 
or speak for them; a deputy; — r., 
to send with power to speak or act 
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for; to entrust. — n., Delegation, per- 
sons sent as delegates. 

Delete', v. [L. deletus, delere, to blot out], 
to blot out ; to remove by rubbing ; to 
destroy. — n. , Deletion, act of blotting 
out ; that which is blotted out. 

Delete'rious, adj. [Gk. delMerios , hurt- 
ful], hurtful to life or health. 

Delf, 7i., a kind of earthenware made at ! 
Delft in Holland. 

Deliberate, v. [L. deliberate , to 
weigh well], to weigh well in one’s 
mind ; to think carefully over ; — 
adj., thinking carefully ; well con- 
sidered. — 7 is., Deliberation and i 

Delib'erativeness, much thought.-- j 
adj., Deliberative, acting with de- j 
liberation. 

Delicate, adj. [L. delicdtus, luxurious : j 
delicice, dainties], pleasing to the senses; 
refined; tender; easily hurt. — n., 
Delicacy, state of being delicate ; 
something sweet to the taste, smooth 
to the touch, or fine to the eye ; soft- 
ness of dress or manners. 

Dell'cious (i de-lish'us ), adj., causing 
much delight or pleasure ; sweet to the 
taste. — 7i., DeH'ciousness. 

Delight' ( de-lit '), 7i. [Fr., from L. dclec - 
tare, to delight], great pleasure; that 
which causes pleasure ; — v., to cause 
great pleasure ; to be greatly pleased. 
—adj., Delight'ful. 

Delin'eate, v. [L. de, down ; and linea, 
a line], to mark out with lines ; to 
show by a drawing or picture; to 
describe in words. — n., Delinea- 
tion (de-lin-e-a'shun), a marking by 
lines, etc. ; a sketch, description. 

Delinquent ( de-ling-kwcnt ), adj. [L. 
delinqufre, to leave out], failing in 
duty ; forsaking a trust ; doing wrong ; 
— 7i., one who leaves duty undone ; a 
wrong-doer.— n., Delinquency, a fail- 
ure In duty ; a crime. 

Delirious, adj. [L. delirium, madness], 
wandering in mind ; light-headed. — 
adv., Deliriously .— n ., Delirium, a 
disorder or wandering of the mind. 

Deliv'er, v. [Fr., from L. de, from ; and 
Uberare] t to set free ; to hand over to 
another ; to speak or utter, as an ad- 
dress or message ; to send forth or dis* 
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charge. — ns., Deliv'erance, release ; 
freedom ; Delivery, the act of setting 
free or giving up ; a person's manner 
of speaking ; a giving birth. 

Dell, 7i. See Dale. 

Delia, 7i. [Gk. A], the Greek letter 
D ; land formed at the mouth of 
a river (originally at that of the 
Nile), often in shape like A. 

Delude', v. [L. de, down ; and luddre, to 
play], to play upon ; to lead wrong ; 
to deceive. — n., Delu'sion, a means of 
deluding or leading astray; a false 
belief. — adj., Delu'sive. 

Del'uge (del'd j), n. [Fr., from L. dilu- 
vium, a deluge : dis, away ; and lu£re, 
to wash], a great rush of water ; a river 
overflowing its banks ; tbe flood in the 
time of Noah (Gen. vii.) v., to wash 
away ; to overflow with water. 

Delve, v. [A.S.], to dig with a spade. 

Dem'agogue (dem'a-gog), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. demos, the people ; and ayoyos, a 
leader], a leader of the people ; a 
speaker using artful or deceitful means. 

Demand', V. [L. de, down ; and man- 
date, to entrust], to ask as one's right ; 
to make a claim with power to enforce 
it ; to be in great need of ; to call for ; 
—7i., a claim ; a desire to buy. 

Demarcation ( de-mar-ca' shun ), n. [Fr., 
from L. de, down ; and root of Mark], 
the act of marking or fixing a bound- 
ary ; separation. 

Demean', v. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and Low L. minare, to drive], to con- 
duct oneself ; to make mean or lower. 

Demean'our (-ur), n., behaviour. 

Dement', v. [L. de, from ; and mens, the 
mind], to drive outof one’s mind. —ad>. , 
Dement'ed, out of one’s mind. 

Demerit, n. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and merltus, merere, to deserve], want 
of merit ; ill-desert. 

Demesne' (de-men') and Domain', n. 
[Fr., from L. dominium, property], 
what one is master of ; estate or lands 
near a mansion house. 

Demi-, prqfix [Fr., from L. dimidlus, 
half], half. 

Demise' (de-mif), n. [Fr., from L. dis, 
apart ; and missus, mitttre, to send], a 

passing out of the way ; a passing from 
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the hands of one to those of another 
death ; — v., to give by will. 

Demit', v. [L. de; and mitUre, to send], 
to let go ; to resign. — n., Demis'sion, 
a letting down ; degradation. 

Democracy, n. [Fr., from Gk. demos, 
the people ; and kratos, strength], 
power of the people ; popular govern- 
ment ; the people as a body.— n., 
Democrat, one who upholds democ- 
racy.— adj., Democratic. 

Demolish, v. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and moliri, to move a mass], to cast 
down ; to pull to pieces.— n., Demoli- 
tion, a throwing down. 

De'mon, n. [Gk. daimon, a spirit], an 
evil spirit.— w., Demo'niac, a person 
possessed by an evil spirit.— adj., and 
Demoni'acal, like or by evil spirits. 
Demonstrate or Dem-, v. [L. de, 
down ; and mondr are, to show], to 
show or point out clearly ; to explain 
or prove fully.— ad,}., Demonstrable, 
that can be clearly proved. — n.. Dem- 
onstration, clear proof ; a showing 
off of power or skill.— adj., Demon- 
strative, showing clearly; proving 
fully ; fond of showing off. 

Demoralize or Demor'alise, v. [Fr., 
from L. dis, away ; and mordlis : m os, 
a custom], to make the manners or 
conduct bad ; to break down spirits or 
courage. — n., Demoralization or 
Demoralisation, corruption of man- 
ners, morals, or discipline. 

Demur', V. [Fr., from L. de; and morari, 
to delay], to hang back ; to be uncertain 
as to going on ; to object ;— n., a hang- 
ing back ; objection. Pars. Demur- 
ring, demurred. — n., Demurrage. 

Demure', adj. [Fr., from L. de, of ; and 
mores, manners], of grave or sober 
manners ; of modest look. — adv.. De- 
murely.— n., Demure'ness, sober- 
ness of conduct. 

Den, n. [A.S.], a hollow place used for 
lying or hiding in ; a narrow wooded 
valley ; abode of a wild animal. 
Deni'al. See under Deny. 

Denizen, n. [Old Fr. deinz (dans)], a 
stranger who has become a citizen ; 
an inhabitant v., to admit a stranger 
to the rights of a country. 
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; | Denominate, v. [L. denominatus: de, 
down ; and nomen, a name], to give 
a name to.— n., Denomination, a 
name ; a number of people called by 
one name.— adj., Denominational. 
— n., Denominator, the lower or 
naming part of a fraction. 

Denote', v , [L. de; and notar c, to mark], 
to put a mark on ; to point out by a 
mark ; to mean. — n., Denota'tion. 

Denouement ( dd-noo'mong ), n. [Fr., 
from denouer, to untie], the outcome 
of a plot or story. 

Denounce' and Denun'ciate (de-nun- 
shi-at), vs. [Fr., from L. denundare : de, 
down ; and nuncius, a messenger], to 
blame openly ; to inform against ; 
to threaten . — ns. , Denunciation 
and Denounce'ment, a blaming 
openly ; information given against 
some one; threatening; Denoun'cer 
and Denunciator. 

Dense', adj. [L. dense, thick], pressed 
closely together; thick; stupid. — ns., 
Den'sity and Dense'ness, closeness 
of parts; thickness ; solidity; stupidity. 

Dent and Dint, n. [A.S. See Dint], a 
mark or hollow made by a blow ; — v., 
to mark by a blow. 

Dental, adj. [L. dens, a tooth], belong- 
ing to tho teeth ; formed by the help 
of the teeth, as the letters t, d, etc. ;— 
9i., a letter formed by help of the 
teeth. — ns., Den'tiBt, a person who 
attends to teeth ; Dentistry, the art 
or practice of a dentist. 

Denude', V. [L. denudare : de, down ; 
and nude, bare], to lay bare ; to strip 
off a covering. — n. , Denudation. 

Deny', V. [Fr., from L. de, fully; and 
negarc, to deny], to say no ; to say 
that a statement is not true ; to dis- 
own ; to refuse to give. — n., Deni'al, 
a saying no. 

Depart', V. [Fr., from L. de, down ; and 
partiri , to divide], to part oneself 
from ; to go away ; to die. — n., Depar- 
ture, a going away; a setting out. — 
n., Depart'ment, a part by itself ; a 
division ; a district of a country. 

Depau'perize [see Pauper], to remove 
from being a pauper. 

Depend', V. [L. de, down ; and pendire 
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to hang], to hang down or from ; to be 
supported by ; to be connected with ; 
to have confidence. — ns., Depen'dailt, 
one who depends on another ; one who 
cannot act by himself ; Dependence 
and Dependency, a resting on or 
being ruled by another; a district at 
a distance from the country by which 
it is governed ; trust ; confidence. 

— ad\, Dependent, ruled by ; resting 
on ; unable to stand by oneself ;— w., 
see Dependant. 

Depict', v. [L. depictus, sketched : de, 
down ; and pinggre, to paint], to make 
a likeness of ; to describe in words. 

Deplete', V. [L. de, away ; and pletus , 
plerc, to fill], to drain out or empty. — 
n. , Depletion, an emptying ; a lessen- 
ing of the blood, etc. 

Deplore', v. [L. deplorare, to lament 
for], to weep for with sorrow ; to feel 
deep grief for. — <idj. , Deplor able, 
having mournful rosults. 

Deploy', v. [Fr., from L. dis, apart ; 
and plicare , to fold], to open out ; to 
change soldiers marching behind each 
other to a line abreast of each other. 

Depone', v. IL. de, down ; and ponSre , 
to place], to give testimony upon oath. 
—adj., Depo'nent, laying aside; (a 
verb) having a passive form but an 
active meaning; — n., one who tells in 
court what he knows. 

Depopulate, v. [L. depopulate, laid 
wastol to take away the people ; to strip 
of inhabitants. — n., Depopdla'tion. 

Depdrt', v. [L. de, away ; and port.are, 
to carry], to carry away; to remove: 
to conduct oneself. — ns., Deporta- 
tion, removal ; Deport'ment, manner 
of acting or behaviour. 

Depose', v. [Fr. deposer, to put down : 
from L. de, down ; and root of Pose], 
to put down from a high position ; to 
degrade or strip ; to bear testimony. 

Deposit, v. [L. de, down ; and posttus, 
pontre, to place], to lay down ; to let 
fall to the bottom ; to put in a place 
of safety ; to give in trust n., that 
which is laid or has settled down; 
something given to another’s care: 
money put into a bank.— ns., Depos- 
itor; Depositary, and sometimes 
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-ory, a person to whom a thing is given 
to be kept safe; Deposition, a re- 
moving from place or office ; state- 
ments made in court ; Depository 
or -ary, storage. 

De'pdt ( de'pd ), n. [Fr., from L. deposY- 
tum, depondre, to lay down], a place 
where goods are stored ; a place where 
young soldiers are trained, and stores 
kept ; a railway station or terminus. 

Deprave', V. [L. de, down ; and prams, 
wicked], to make bad or worse ; to 
debase.— ns., Depravity and Dep- 
rava'tion, low state of morals or 
conduct. 

Dep'recate, v. [L. de, away ; and pre- 
cari, to pray], to try to keep off by 
prayer ; to pray against ; to make light 
of, as an idea.— adj., Deprecatory, 
tending to keep off evil by prayer ; 
having the form of prayer. 

Depre'ciate (de-pre'shi-dt), v. [L. dc, 
down ; and pretium, a price], to bring 
or come down in price ; to make 
or become of less value ; to speak 
against the worth of. — n., De- 
preciation.— adjs. , Depre'ciative 
and Depreciatory, undervaluing. 

Dep'redate, n. [L. de, down ; and 
praddtus : preeda, prey], to rob ; 
to take or waste what belongs to 
an enemy. — n., Depredation. 

Depress', v. [L. de, down ; and premdre, 
to press], to press down ; to lower ; 
to dishearten. — n., Depression (de- 
presiiun), a pressing or falling down ; 
a hollow place ; lowness of spirits. 

Deprive', v. [L. de, down ; and privarc, 
to deprive], to take away from; to 
hinder from enjoying or using. — n., 

i Deprivation, state of being deprived. 

Depth, n. [E.], distance from top to 
bottom ; a deep place ; the middle, 
as of the night, etc. ; power of mind. 

Depute', v. [Fr., from L. de, down ; and 
putare, to select], to send another in 
one’s place; to give power to act or 
speak in one’s name.— ns., Deputa- 
tion, a person or persons sent, etc. ; 
Dep'uty, a representative. 

Derange' ( de-rdnj '), v. [Fr. de, from L. 
dis, apart ; and root of Range], to put 
out of place or order. - n., Derange- 
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ment, a putting out of order ; a state 
of confusion, especially in mind. 

Der'elict, adj. [L. derelictus , forsaken : 
de, and linqudre, to leave], wilfully 
forsaken n., anything abandoned. 

Deride', v. [L. de, down ; and riiUre , to 
laugh], to laugh at ; to make sport of. 
— 7i., Deri'slon ( de-rizh'un ), mockery. 
— adj s., Derisive, Derisory. 

Derive', v. [Fr., from L, de, from ; and 
rlvus, a stream], to get from a source ; 
to trace a word back to its root. — 7i., 
Derivation, a drawing 1 from ; a 
tracing of a word to its root. — adj., 
Derivative, derived ; — n., a derived 
word. 

Der'ogate, v. [L. dcrogdtus, repealed : 
from de, away ; and rogare, to ask], to 
undo or repeal a law. — adj., Derog- 
atory, taking away from; lessening 
value. 

Der'rick, n. [Derrick, a hangman], a 
machine for lifting heavy weights. 

Der'vish.w. [Pers., a poor man], a Turk- 
ish or Persian monk who professes 
great poverty. 

Descant', v. [Fr., from L. dis, apart 
and cantus, candre, to sing], to speak 
about at great length. 

Descend' ( de-send '), v. [L. desccndSre, to 
come down], to go or come down ; to 
fall to a lower place ; to pass from 
father to son. — n., Descen'dant, off- 
spring more or less remote. — adj., De- 
scen'dent, passing down from. — rt., 
Descent' ( de-sent '), a going down ; a 
downward path ; the slope of a hill ; 
connection with an ancestor ; an inva- 
sion. 

Describe', v. [L. de, down or fully ; and 
scribire, to write], to give an account 
of. — n., Description, process of tell- 
ing what a person or a thing is like ; the 
words or figures by which a likeness is 
Bhown; kind. — adj., Descrip'tive, 
giving description. 

Descry', v. [Old Fr. dScrire , from L. 
describee, to describe], to see at a 
distance ; to observe dimly. 
Des'ecrate, v. [L. de, away ; and 
saccr, sacred], to turn from a sacred 
purpose ; to put consecrated things to 
common use.— n., Desecra'tion. 
xxiv. 


Des'ert, adj, [Fr., from L. desertus, de - 
serdre , to leave], belonging to waste 
land ; forsaken ; empty ;—n., an empty 
place ; land that cannot be cultivated. 
— v. Desert', to forsake ; to run away. 
— ns., Desert'er, one who runs away 
from duty ; Deser'tion, a running 
away ; state of being deserted. 

Deserve', v. [L. de, fully ; and servire, 
to serve], to earn by service ; to be 
worthy of something. — n., DeBert', 
that which one deserves. 

Deshabille' ( des-a-bil '), n. [Fr. <Msha- 
bilU , undressed], undress ; morning 
dress ; careless toilet. 

Desic'cate, v. [L. desiccdtus, dried up: 
siccus, dry], to dry up ; to grow dry. 

Desid'erate, V. [L. desiderare, to long 
for], to wish greatly to have ; to miss 
greatly.— v., Desidera'tum, anything 
much desired or needed. 

Design' (dezin), v. [Fr., from L. de, 
down ; and signum, a mark], to draw 
a plan ; to make up one’s mind to 
do ; — 7i., something traced out ; a 
plan or purpose.— v., Designate, to 
put marks on a thing to make it 
known ; to point out ; to describe ; 
to appoint. — ti., Designation, a 
mark or name ; the meaning of a 
word ; an appointment.— adv. , De- 
signedly, with a design or purpose. 
— adj., Designing, forming plans 
against ; cunning. 

Desire' (de-zir), V. [Fr., from L. r de - 
siderare , to long for], to wish much 
for; to seek earnestly; — n ., a strong 
wish ; something greatly longed for.— 
adjs.j Deslr'able, worthy of being 
desired ; Deslr'ous, wishful. 

Desist', v. [Fr., from L. de, away ; and 
sisUre, to stop], to leave off. 

Desk, n. [A.S., from L. discus, a plate], 
a sloping table for writing or reading. 

Des'olate, adj, [L. desolatus: de, fully; 
and solus , alone], left alone ; cleared 
of inhabitants ; in a ruined state ;—v., 
to clear of inhabitants ; to lay waste. 
—7i., Desola'tion, destruction of in- 
habitants ; a ruined and forsaken 
place. 

Despair', V. [Fr., from L. de, away; 
and sperare, to hope], to be without 
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hope ;— u., want of hope ; that which 
is despaired of. 

Desperado, n. [Span.], a reckless per- 
son ; a madman ; pi., Desperadoes. 

Des'perate, adj. [L. desperatus], with- 
out hope ; heedless of danger ; beyond 
recovery. — n., Desperation. 

Despatch' or Dispatch', v. [Fr., from 
L. dis, away ; and pcdica , a fetter], to 
send away in haste ; to do a thing 
quickly ; to put to death ; — n., quick- 
ness in doing; a getting rid of; a 
speedy messenger or message ; a letter 
about public business. 

Despise', v. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and spectre, to look], to look down on ; 
to think little of. — adj., Des'picable, 
not worth one’s notice. 

Despite', n., a looking down on with 
contempt ; a strong feeling of hatred ; 
an act arising from hatred ; — v. t to 
vex or offend ; — prep., in spite of. 

Despoil', v. [Fr., from L. de, fully ; and 
spoliare , to spoil], to spoil utterly; 
to take from by force; to rob. — n. t 
Despoliation. 

Despond', v. [L. de, away; and spon- 
dere , to promise], to lose hope or 
courage ; to be cast down in mind. 

— ns., Despondence and Despon- 
dency, want of hope. — adj., Despon- 
dent, without hope; dejected. 

Des'pot, n. [Gk. despotes, a master], a 
ruler without control ; a tyrant. — adjs ., 
Despotic and Despotlcal, un- 
limited in power. — n., Des'potism, 
the power of a despot ; uncontrolled 
power 

Dessert', n. [Fr., from L. dis, apart ; and 
servire, to serve], fruit after dinner. 

Des'tine, v. [L. destinare , to aim at], to 
set apart for a purpose; to appoint 
or intend.— ns., Destination, place 
where one is going to ; purpose for 
which a thing is intended ; Des'tiny, 
one's ultimate state ; the power which 
fixes conditions. 

Destitute, adj. [L. destitutus, left alone: 
de, away ; and stature, to place], for. 
saken; left in want. — n„ Destitu- 
tion, state of being destitute. 

Destroy', v. [Fr., from L. de, down; 
and strutre, to build], to cast down; 
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to pull to pieces. — n., Destruction, a 
pulling to pieces, etc. — adj., Destruc- 
tive, causing destruction ; ruinous. 

Desuetude (des-we'tud), n. [L. desut- 
tudo\, discontinuance of use. 

Des'ultory, adj. [L. desultus, desilire , 
to leap down], jumping from one thing 
to another ; without proper plan. — n. t 
Des'ultoriness. 

Detach', v. [Fr. de, from L. dis, asunder; 
and root of Tack], to unfasten ; to 
send one part away from another. — 
n., Detach'ment, an unfastening ; a 
small number of soldiers sent out 
from the main body. 

Detail', n. [Fr. de, down ; and tailler , 
to cut], a small part ; a description of 
particulars;—^, to describe part by 
part ; to divide off for special duty. 

Detain', v . [Fr., from L. de, down ; and 
ienere , to hold], to hold back ; to keep 
in charge. — n.. Detention, a keeping 
back; confinement. 

Detect', v. [L. detectus: de, away; and 
tegtre, to cover], to uncover ; to find 
out. — n.. Detection, a finding out. 
— adj. and n., Detec'tive. 

Deter', v. [L. de, from ; and terrSre, to 
frighten], to keep back by fear. Pars. 
Deterring, deterred.— adj., Deter- 
rent, serving to deter ; — n., that which 
deters. 

Deteriorate, v. [L. deterior, worse], to 
make or grow worse. — n ., Deteriora- 
tion, a making or growing worse ; a 
worse state. 

Deter'mlne, v. [Fr., from L. de, down ; 
and terminus , a boundary], to fix the 
boundaries of ; to make up one’s mind ; 
to decide ; to bring to an end. — adjs., 

Determined, decided; Determi- 
nate, fixed or settled; conclusive. 
— n., Determination, a decision 
come to ; firmness. 

Detest', v . [Fr., from L. de, down ; and 
testis, a witness], to wish evil to ; to 
hate deeply. — adj. t Detest'able, de- 
servingto be hated. — n. , Detestation, 
a great hatred ; strong dislike. 

Dethrone', V. IL. de, down ; and Gk. 
thrdnos, a seat or throne], to put off 
a throne ; to remove from being king. 
—7i,, Dethronement 
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Det'onate, v. [L. de, down ; and tonare, 
to thunder], to explode with noise ; to 
cause to explode. — n., Detona'tion, 
an explosion with a loud noise; a 
loud report. 

Detour' {de-toor), n. [Fr. de, for L. dis, 
apart ; and tour, a turn], a round* 
about way ; a winding road. 

Detract', v. [L. de, away ; and traMre, 
to draw], to take away from ; to speak 
ill of. — ns., Detraction, a speaking 
ill of ; depreciation ; Detrac'tOI*. 

Detriment, n. [Fr., from L. detri- 
mentum, loss : de, away ; and ter&re, 
to rub], loss by rubbing ; mischief ; 
damage. — adj., Detrimental. 

Detri'tus, n. [L. detritus, rubbed down], 
matter rubbed off from solid bodies. 
— n., Detrl'tion, a wasting away. 

Detrude', v. [L. de, down ; and trudfre, 
to push], to push down ; to force from 
a place.— n., Detru'sion. 

Deuce {dus), n. [Fr. deux, from L. duo, 
two], a card with two spots ; [L. deus, 
a god], the evil one ; the devil. 

Deuteron'omy {dm), n. [Gk. deuUros , 
second; and ntimos , law], the fifth 
book of Moses. 

Dev'astate, V. [L. devastdtus : de, fully ; 
and vastare , to lay waste], to lay waste 
all over ; to plunder and destroy. — n., 
Devasta'tion. 

Devel'op, v. [Fr.], to unfold ; to grow 
complete.— n., Development. 

De'viate, v. [Low L. devidtus : de ; and 
via, a way], to go out of the way ; to 
go wrong. — n., Devia'tion. — adj. , De- 
vious, wandering ; erring. 

Dev'il, n. tA.S., from Gk. didbOlos, a 
slanderer], the enemy of mankind ; the 
spirit of evil ; an evil spirit. 

Devise' ( de-vlz ), V. [Fr., from Low. L. 
devisa, a portion, a mark : dividdre , 
to divide], to form in the mind; to 
find out a means of doing; to leave 
by will ; — n., a leaving by will ; a will. 
— n., Device', that which is devised or 
formed ; a plan for gaining some end ; 
a mark on one’s shield or armour. 

Devoid', adj. [Fr., from L. dis, apart ; 
and viduus, empty], being without; 
having none of. 

Devolve', v, [L. de, down ; and volvire, 
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to roll], to roll down ; to hand or pass 
over. — »., Devolution. 

Devote', V. (L. devotus ; de, fully ; and 
vovere, to vow], to set apart by a vow ; 
to give up to a purpose. — adj., De- 
Vdt'ed, wholly given up to. — ns ., 
Devotee' {dev-o-te'), one wholly or 
blindly given up to religion or other 
duty ; Devotion, a giving of oneself 
up to a purpose ; state of mind of 
such a person; an act of worship; 
strong love. — adjs., Devotional; 
Devout', devoted ; given up to duty 
to God. — n., Devout'ness. 

Devour', V. [Fr., from L. devorare , to 
consume], to swallow up ; to eat 
greedily ; to waste away quickly. 

Dew {du), n. [A.S.], moisture left by the 
air; freshness (of youth);— v., to wet 
with dew. — ns., Dew-drop, a drop of 
dew ; Dew-point, the amount of cold 
which causes dew to fall. — acfy'.jDew'y, 
covered with dew ; like dew. 

Dexterous or Dextrous, adj. [L. 
dexter, right-handed], right-handed ; 
ready in the use of the limbs; quick 
or active in seizing a chance ; artful. — 
n., Dexter'ity. 

Diabolic and Diabolical, adjs. [Gk. 
diabdlos, the devil], like the devil. 

Diac'onate, n. [see Deacon], the office 
of a deacon. 

Di'adem, n. [Fr., from Gk. diadema, 
something bound round], a head-band, 
as a mark of royalty ; a crown. 
Diser'esis, n . See Synseresis. 

Diagnosis, n. [Gk. diagnosis : dia , 
apart; and gignoskein, to know], 
knowledge got by watching Bigns or 
effects ; judgment founded on careful 
observation. — v. Diagndse', to dis- 
cover by watching, etc. 

DIag'onal, adj. [Fr., from Gk. dia, 
through ; and gonia, a corner], running 
from corner to corner ; — n. t a line from 
angle to angle, 

Di'agram, n. [Gk. dia , through; and 
gramma , a figure], a figure to make 
clear what has been said. 

Di'al, n. [L. dies , a day], a fiat surface 
with a pin in the centre for showing 
the time of day by the shadow of the 
sun ; the face of a clock. 
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Di'alect, n. [Gk. dialektos, speech], 
means of expressing thought ; the 
language of a district. — n., Dialectics 
( pl.\ the rules and forms of reasoning. 
--adjs., Dialectic and Dialectical. 

Dialogue (di'a-log), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
dia, in two ; and logos , speech], a talk 
between two or more persons. 

DIam'eter, n. [Gk. dia, through; and 
metron, a measure], the straight line 
through the centre of a circle or of any 
figure or body. — adv. , DXamet'rically, 
along the diameter ; wholly. 

Di'amond, n. [Fr., corrupted from Gk. 
adamas, adamantos], the hardest and 
most precious of stones ; a square 
pulled out at two opposite corners. 

Dlapa'son, n. [Gk. dia, through ; and 
pas , all], a stretch of eight notes in 
music ; harmony of a note and its 
octave ; the principal stops of an organ. 

Di'aper, n. [Fr., through Byzantine Gk. 
diaspros ; from Gk. dia, and aspros , 
whi te], linen cloth woven with geometric 
or floral figures;—!'., to mark with 
figures. 

Dlaph'anous, adj. [Gk. dia, through ; 
and phainein , to show], that can be 
seen through ; transparent. 

Di'aphragm ( di'a-fram ), n. [Gk. dia- 
phragma ], a muscular membrane sepa- 
rating the chest from the belly; anything 
flat stretched across a hollow body. 

Di'ary, n. [L. dies, a day], the doings of 
each day written down, or the book. 

Di' atonic, adj. [Gk. dia, through ; and 
tonos, a tone], proceeding by the 
notes of the natural scale in music. 

Di'atribe, n. [Gk. dia, through ; and 
tribein, to rub], a long discussion ; a 
speech abusing some one. 

Dlcotyle'don, n. [Gk. dis, in two; and 
Cotyledon], a plant with two seed- 
lobes or cotyledons. 

Dlc'tate, v. [L. didatus: dicfre, to say], 
to tell a person what to Bay or write ; 
to tell with authority ; — n., an order 
or command. — ns., Dicta' tion; Dic- 
tator, a magistrate with unlimited 
power.— adj., Dictatorial. 

Diction, n. [Fr., from L. didus , dic.£re , 
to say], manner of speaking ; choice 
and arrangement of words. 


Dictionary ( dic'shun-a-ry ), n., a book 
giving the meanings of words in 
alphabetical order. 

Die (1) (di), v. [Scand.], to lose life ; to 
come to an end. Pars. Dying, died. 

Die (2) (di), n. [Fr., from L. datus, given 
or thrown], a small cube used in 
games, thrown from a box ; pi.. Dice. 
— Die, n., a stamp used for marking 
coins, etc. ; pi., Dies. 

Di'et (1), n. [Fr., from Gk. diaita, mode of 
life], the kind or amount of food one 
eats ; — v., to give food to ; to eat food. 

Di'et (2), n. [Low L. duvta, an assembly, 
or dies, a (fixed) day], an assembly. 

Differ, v. [L. dis, apart ; and ferre, to 
carry], to be unlike ; to disagree in any 
way.— n., Difference, state of being 
unlike ; amount or manner of unlike- 
ness ; dispute. — adj., Different. 

Difficult, adj. [L. difficultas, a diffi- 
culty: difilcilis, difficult], not easy; 
hard to guide. — n., Difficulty, that 
which makes a thing hard to do ; some- 
thing not easily done or understood. 

Diffident, adj. [L. diffidens, distrusting : 
dis, apart ; and Jides, faith], wanting 
faith in oneself.— n., Diffidence. 

Diffuse' ( dif-fuz ), v. (L. dis, apart ; and 
fusus, funddre, to pour], to pour out ; 
to spread abroad ; — adj . (dif-fv/), 
spreading widely ; using many words. — 
adj., Diffu'sible, that can be diffused. 
— n.. Diffusion, state of being scat- 
tered. — adj., Diffu'sive, tending to 
spread. 

Dig 1 , v. [A.S.], to turn up earth with a 
spade ; to pierce with a sharp point. 
Pars. Digging, dug or digged. 

Dig'ger, n,, one who digs ; an instru- 
ment for opening the ground. 

Digest', v. [L. dis, apart; and gestus, 
gertre, to carry], to dissolve food In the 
stomach; to arrange information in 
proper order ; to think carefully over. 
— ns., Di'gest, a collection of laws; a 
short form of the knowledge of any 
science ; Diges'tion (di-jest'yun). — 
adj3 ., Digestible, that can be di- 
gested ; Digestive, helping digestion. 

Digit (dif it), n. [L. digitus, a finger], a 
finger ; the breadth of a finger as a 
measure, 2 inch ; one of the ten fingers. 
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Dig'nlfy, v. [Fr., from L. dignus, worthy; 
and fac&re, to make], to make worthy ; 
to clothe with honour; to raise in 
rank.— adj., Dig'nifled, exalted, noble. 

— ns., Dig'nitary, any one holding a 
high rank; Dig'nity, worthiness; 
place of honour. 

Digress', v. [L. digressus , going aside: 
dis, aside ; and gradi , to go], to go off 
the road; to speak away from the 
main point. — n., Digression, some- 
thing away from the main point. — 
adj., Digressive, prone to wander. 

Dike or Dyke, n. [A.S.], earth for a 
fence or bank ; a trench with the soil 
piled on the edge ; a bank along a river 
or the edge of the sea ; a wall of turf 
or stone ; — v., to make safe by a bank. 

Dilapidate, v. [L. dis; and lapis, a 
stone], to pull down stone buildings ; to 
fall out of repair. — n.. Dilapidation. 

Dilate', v. [Fr., from L. dis , apart; and 
latus, (carried ], to spread out ; to enlarge; 
to explain with many words. — adj., 
Dil'atory, putting off time ; slow. 

Dilem'ma, 71. [Gk. dia, in two; and 
lemma , something taken], an argument 
that gives a choice between two con- 
clusions both equally unwelcome. 

Dilettante ( dil-et-tan'td ), 71. [Ital., 
from L. delectare , to delight], a lover 
of the fine arts ; pi., Dilettanti. 

Diligent ( dit'i-jent ), adj. [L. diligens , 
diligent], keeping close to work ; 
always busy. — n ., Diligence, careful- 
ness in work ; a stage-coach. 

Dilute', v. [L. dilutus, washed away], 
to mix with liquid; to make thinner 
by adding water ; — ad\, made thin 
by water.— n., Dilution, a making 
thin by mixing with liquid ; something 
diluted. 

Dilu'vial and Dilu'vian, adjs. [L. dilu- 
vium], washed down by a flood. 

Dim, adj. [A.S.], not clearly seen ; hav- 
ing little light ; dull-sighted ; — v. t to 
make dark. Pars. Dimming, dimmed. 

Dimension (di -men' shun), n. [Fr., from 
L. dis, apart; and 7 nensus, metiri, to 
measure], (gen. pi.), measure in length, 
breadth, or thickness. 

Diminish, V. [Fr., from L. dis, asunder ; 
and minus,, less], to make or become 
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less. — n%. Diminution [L. dis, away ; 
and minutus , made small], a making 
smaller; a becoming less. — ad\, 
Diminutive, of small size;— n., a 
word meaning a thing of small size. 

Dimity, 7 i. [Gk. di, twice ; and mitos, a 
thread], a cotton cloth striped or figured 
by weaving with two threads. 

Dim'ple, n. [E.], a small hollow in the 
cheek or chin ; — v., to form dimples. 

Din, 71. [A.S.], a loud noise; — v., to 
annoy with noise. Pars . Dinning, 
dinned. 

Dine, v. [Fr.], to take or give dinner.— 
71., Din'ner, the chief meal. 

Din'gle (ding'gle), n. [E.], a small valley. 

Din'gy (dingy), adj. [E.], of a dark 
colour ; of a soiled appearance. 

Din'gey, Din'gy, or Din'ghy (dinggy), 
71. [Bengali], a small boat. 

Dint, n. [see Dent], a blow, or the 
mark of a blow. 

Di'ocese, n. [Fr., from Gk. dia, all 
over ; and oikos , a house], the district 
over which a bishop rules. — adj., Di- 
OC'esan (di-os ^f-san or di'o-se-san), be- 
longing to a diocese ; — n., the bishop. 

Dip, v. [A.S.], to put under water and 
take out again ; to wet or moisten ; to 
slope ; — 7 t., a slope downwards. Pars. 
Dipping, dipped or dipt. 

Diphthe'ria ( dif-the'ri-a or dip-), n. 
[Gk. diphtMra , leather], a disease of 
the throat in which a false skin is 
formed, blocking the air-passage. 

| Diph'thong (d if' thong or dip-), n. [Gk. 
dis, twice; and phthongos, a sound], 
two vowels sounded as one, or forming 
one syllable. 

Diplo'ma, 71. [Gk.] a writing confer- 
ring honour or recording a degree. 

Diplo'macy, n., the art of making agree- 
ments ; skill in removing difficulties 
or gaining advantages. — adj., Diplo- 
matic, having to do with diplomacy ; 
skilful in overcoming difficulties. — 
71., Diplo'matist, one who arranges 
business between nations. 

Dipsoma'nia, n. [Gk. dipsa, thirst; 
and mania, madness], a mad desire for 
strong drink.— 71., Dipsoma'niac. 

Dire and Dire'ful, adj. [L. dirus , ter- 
rible], very terrible. 
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Direct', adj. [L. directus , straight], right 
on; without a bend;— v., to make or 
keep straight; to order; to show the 
way ; to put an address on. — n. , 
Direction, a showing how a thing 
has to be done ; an order ; a straight 
line towards any point; a person’s 
address.— adv., Directly, in a straight 
line ; without delay.— ns.. Direct' or ; 
Directory, a book of names and 
addresses ; a body of directors. 

Dirge ( dirj\ ft. [L. dirige , direct — the 
first word of a funeral hymn], a 
funeral song ; a song of sorrow. 

Dirk, n. [C.], a kind of dagger. 

Dirt, n. [Scand.], that which is not 
clean; mud; filth. — adj., Dirty, 
stained with dirt ; not clean ; base 
v., to make unclean ; to stain. 

Disa'ble, v. [L. dis, away; and Able], 
to make unable or useless.— m,, Dis- 
ability, want of strength or power. 

Disabuse' (dis-a-buz 0, v. [L. dis , and 
Abuse], to take away an abuse ; to 
free from error or mistake. 

Disadvantage, n. tL. dis, and Advan- 
tage], want of advantage ; something 
that makes success difficult. — adj. , Dis- 
advantageous ( dis-ad-van-ta'jus ). 

Disaffect', u. [L. dis, and Affect], to 
make discontented ; to make less will- 
ing.— adj., Disaffect'ed, unfriendly ; 
disloyal.— n., Disaffection, state of 
being disaffected ; unfriendliness. 

Disagree', v. [L. dis, and Agree], to 
think or act differently; to be unlike. 

— adj., Disagree'able, not agreeable ; 
nnpleasant. — n., Disagree'ment. 

Disallow', v. [L. dis , and Allow], to 
refuse to allow ; to reject ; to declare 
unlawful.— n., Disallow'ance. 

Disannul', v. [L. dis, and Annul], to 
do away with altogether ; to deprive 
of force or authority. Pars. Disan- 
nulling, disannulled. 

Disappear', v. [L. dis, and Appear], to 
go out of sight. — n., Disappearance. 

Disappoint', v. [L. dis, and Appoint], 
to hinder what one had wished or 
hoped for; to break an appointment. 

— adj., Disappoint ed— n., Disap- 
pointment, failure of expectation. 

Disapproba'tlon (dis-ap-pro-ba'shun), 
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n., fault found with what Is wrong; a 
feeling of the mind at sight of wrong. 

Disapprove' ( dis-ap-proov '), v. [L. dis, 
and Approve], not to approve of. 

Disarm', v. [L. dis , and Arm], to take 
away arms from ; to make harmless. 
— n., Disarmament. 

Disarrange' ( dis-ar-rdm '), v. [L. dis , 
and Arrange], to put out of order. 
— u., Disarrangement. 

Disarray', v. [L. dis, and Array], to 
throw into disorder ; to disorder the 
dress of ; — n., ill array or order. 

Disasso'ciate (dis-as-soshi-at), v. \h. 
dis , and Associate], to break connec- 
tion between. — n., Disassocia'tion. 

Disas'ter, n. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
astrum, a star], influence of an evil 
star ; a great misfortune ; a sudden 
loss.— adj., Disastrous, ill-starred; 
causing great loss ; unfortunate. 

Disavow', V. [L. dis, and AVOW], to 
declare not to be true ; to disclaim. — 
n., Disavow'al, denial. 

Disband', v. [L. dis, and Band], to 
break up a band ; to free or let go 
from service as soldiers ; to dismiss. 

Disbelief ( dis-bc-lef '), n. [L. dis , and 
Belief], want of belief ; inability to 
believe. — v Disbelieve' ( dis-be-lcv '), 
not to believe ; to think not true. 

Disburden or Disburth'en, v. [L. dis, 
and Burden], to rid of a burden. 

Disburse', v. [L. dis ; and Fr. bourse, a 
purse], to take out of a purse ; to pay 
out money.— n., Disbursement, a 
paying out ; that which is paid out. 

Disc or Disk, ft. [A.S., from Gk. diskos, 
a plate], a round surface. 

Discard', V. [L. dis, and Card], to throw 
away (useless) cards ; to have nothing 
more to do with. 

Discern', v. [L. dis ; cerntfre, to see 
clearly], to distinguish one thing from 
another; to see clearly.— adj., Dis- 
cernible.— ft., Discernment, actor 
power of seeing clearly. 

Discharge', v. [L. dis , and Charge], to 
free from a charge or debt; to per- 
form ; to unload ; to fire a gun ; to 
dismiss ; — ft., a sending off or letting 
free ; a written proof of payment : 
that which is thrown out. 
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Disci'ple ( dis-ci'pl ), n. [L. discipulus, a 
scholar], a scholar or learner.— n., 
Discipline, training ; instruction or 
guidance; — v., to train; to instruct. — 
adj., Disciplinary, pertaining to dis- 
cipline.— w., Disciplinarian, one 
who is good at enforcing -discipline. 

Disclaim', v. [L. din, and Claim], to 
give up all claim to ; to cast off. 

Disclose', v. [L. dis, and Close], to un- 
close ; to reveal.— n., Disclosure, a 
making known ; that which is told. 

Discolour ( dis-cul'er ), v. tFr., from L. 
dis; and color, colour], to change or 
spoil the colour of. — n., Discolora- 
tion, state of being discoloured. 

Discom'flt ( dis-cum'fit ), v. [Fr., from L. 
dis; and conf edits, done ujj : cowjictfre, 
to finish], to defeat and put to flight ; 
to scatter; — n., defeat; rout. — n. t 
Discom'fiture, defeat. 

Discom'fort (dis-cumfort), v. [L. dis, 
and Comfort], to take away comfort 
from ; to make uneasy ; — n., want of 
comfort ; uneasiness. 

Discommode'. See Incommode. 

Discompose', v. [L. dis, and Compose], 
to deprive of composure ; to throw 
into confusion ; to disturb one’s peace, 
—a., Discompo'sure, agitation. 

Disconcert', v. [L. dis, and Concert'], 
to break up what has been planned ; 
to throw into disorder ; to unsettle the 
mind. — adj., Disconcerted. 

Disconnect', v. [L. dis, and Connect], 
to undo a connection ; to separate ; to 
untie. — n., Disconnec'tion. 

Disconsolate, adj. [L. dis; and conso- 
lari , to soothe], without consolation 
or comfort ; having no hope. 

Discontent' and Discontented, adjs ., 
[L. dis, and Content], unwilling to be 
pleased ; not pleased with things as 
they are.— ns., Discontent' and Dis- 
content 'ment, want of contentment. 
Discontinue,^ il. dis, and Continue], 
to stop doing ; to put an end to.— ns., 
Discontinuance and Discontinua- 
tion, a breaking off or ceasing ; a break 
between the parts ; Discontinuity, 
want of union of parts. — adj., Discon- 
tinuous, having breaks. 

Discord, n, [Fr., from L. ducordia , 


discord : dis ; and cor, the heart], want 
of agreement ; sounds disagreeable to 
the ear. — ns., Discord'ance and Dis- 
cord'ancy.— adj., Discord'ant, nqt 

working well together. 

Dis'count, n. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
computare, to count], something taken 
off an account ; interest taken off a 
bill paid before it is due. — v ., Dis- 
count', to take something off ; to lend 
money, keeping off the interest for the 
time it is to remain unpaid. 

Discoun'tenance, v. [L. dis, and Coun- 
tenance], to put out of countenance ; 
to turn away one's face from ; to give 
no approval to ; — n., discouragement. 

Discour'age ( dis-cur'dj ), v. [L. dis, and 
Courage], to take away the courage 
from ; to make less hopeful. — n., Dis- 
cour'agement, that which dispirits 
or lessens hope. 

Discourse' ( dis-cors'), n. [Fr., from L. 
discursus, a running about : dis ; 
and currtre ], use of speech ; talk 
between two or more persons ; a 
written or spoken speech; — v., to run 
over and over a subject ; to speak 
about or explain ; to talk together. 
—ad*., Discur'sive, running from one 
thing to another ; without method ; 
reasoning from premises to conclusion. 

Discour'teous ( dis-curtyus ), adj. [L. 
dis, not ; and Courteous], wanting in 
courtesy ; rude ; disrespectful. — n ., 
Discourtesy, want of courtesy ; 
rudeness of action or language. 

Discov'er (dis-cuver), v. [L. dis, and 
Cover], to take off the cover ; to bring 
to light ; to find out.— a., DiSCOV'ery, 
a finding out ; something found out. 

Discredit, n. [L. dis, and Credit], 
loss of credit ; ill name ; dishonour ; 
—v., to take away credit ; to put no 
trust in ; to keep from being believed. 
—adj., Discreditable, bringing dis- 
grace. 

Discreet', adj. [Fr., from L. discretus, 
seen clearly. See Discern], seeing or 
understanding clearly; looking at a 
matter on all sides ; thinking of con- 
sequences. — 71. , Discretion {dis-cresh'- 
un), habit of seeing things as they 
really are ; a thinking well Of what 
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one is doing; permission to do what 
one thinks right. — adjs., Discretional 
and Discrfi'tionary, left to one’s 
sense of judgment ; not fixed by law. 

Discrepant, adj. [L. dis ; and erf pans, 
crepare, to make a noise], differing ; 
disagreeing; contrary. — ns., Discrep- 
ance and Discrepancy, difference. 

Discriminate, v. [L. discrimindius, 
divided : discrimen, space between], 
to see the difference between things, 
to choose out of a number.— n., Dis- 
crimination, clearness of thought. 
—adj., Discrim'inative, seeing how 
things differ. 

Discur'sive. See under Discourse. 

Discuss', v. [L. discussus , discut fre, to 
shake to pieces], to break up a subject 
for clear examination ; to make clear in 
detail.— n., Discus'sion. 

Disdain', V. [Fr., from L. dis; and dig- 
nus, worthy], to think unworthy of 
notice;— w., contempt; haughtiness. 
— adj., Disdain'ful, showing disdain. 

Disease' (diz-ez'), n. [L. dis , and Ease], 
want of ease ; sickness ; a wasting of 
the parts of anything; — v., to cause 
disease or sickness.— adj., Diseased'. 

Disembark', v. [L. dis, and Embark], 
to go or come from a ship ; to put on 
shore.— w., Disembarkation. 

Disembar'rass, v. [L. dis, and Embar- 
rass], to free from difficulty or doubt. 
— n., Disembarrassment. 

Disembod'y, v. [L. dis, and Embody], 
to take out of the body ; to dismiss a 
force of soldiers. 

Disembogue' ( dis-em-bog f ), v. [Span., 
from L. dis , away ; in, in ; and bucca, 
a mouth], to pour out, as a river ; to 
run into the sea. 

Disenchant', v. [L. dis, and Enchant], 
to free from enchantment. — n., Disen- 
chant'ment. 

Disencum'ber, v. [L. dis, and Encum- 
ber], to free from a burden. 

Disendow', v. [L. dis, and Endow], to 
take away an endowment from. 

Disengage' ( dis-en-gdj' ), v. [L. dis, and 
Engage], to free from an engagement ; 
to set oneself free ; to separate things 

■ that are joined.— n., Disengage- 
ment, a being set free ; a setting free. 


Disentail', v. [L. dis, and Entail], to 

free from entail. 

Disentan'gle ( dis-en-tang'gl ), v. [L. dis, 
and Entangle], to undo confusion. 
—n., Disentanglement. 

Disenthrone', v. [L. dis, and En- 
throne], to put off from a throne. — n ., 
Di3enthrone'ment. 

Disentitle, v. [L. dis, and Entitle], to 
take away one’s title or claim. 

Disentomb' ( dis-en-toom ), v. [L. dis, 
and Entomb], to take out of the 
grave again. 

Disestablish, v. [L. dis, and Estab- 
lish], to undo an establishment. — n., 
Disestablishment, the removal of 
State support from a Church. 

Disesteem', n. [L. dis, and Esteem], 
want of esteem or regard for;— v., to 
think little of ; to feel no regard for. 

Disfa'vour, n. [L. dis, and Favour], 
want of favour; — v., to give no fa- 
vour. 

Disflg'ure, v. [L. dis, and Figure], to 
spoil the figure; to take away the 
beauty of.— w., Disfig'urement, a 
spoiling of the figure. 

Disfran'chise (dis-fran' shiz or -sMz), v., 
to take away the rights of a citizen ; to 
prevent from voting. — n., Disfran- 
chisement. 

Disgorge' ( dis-gorj' ), v. [L. dis, and 
Gorge], to give up from the gorge or 
throat ; to give back unjust gains ; 
to throw out with force. 

Disgrace', n. [Fr., from X. dis, and 
Grace], want of honour; state or 
cause of shame ;— v. t to deprive of 
honour; to bring to shame. — adj., 
Disgrace'ful, causing disgrace. 

Disguise' ( dis-gld ), v. [L. dis, and 
Guise], to change the dress; to con- 
ceal by altering one’s appearance n., 
a change of dress or appearance ; that 
which conceals by misleading. 

Disgust', v. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
gustare, to taste], to hurt the taste ; to 
cause great dislike;— n., a strong 
feeling of dislike. 

Dish, n. [A.S., from L. discus, a plate], 
a vessel for serving food ; the food 
served in a dish;— v., to put on a 
dish. 
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Dishearten ( dis-hdrt'en ), v. [L. dis, and 
Heart], to take away heart or courage 
from ; to damp the spirits. 

Dishev'el ( di-shev'el ), v. [Fr., from L. 
dis; and capillus , a hair], to disorder 
the hair. Pars . Dishevelling", dis- 
hevelled. 

Dishon'est (dis-on'est), adj. [L. dis; 
and honestus , honourable], not to be 
trusted ; likely to cheat. — n., Dishon- 
esty.— ad?;., Dishon'estly. 

Dishonour ( dis-onur ), n. [L. dis , and 
Honour], loss of honour ; shame or 
reproach to take away honour 
from ; to treat as unworthy of honour ; 
to cause shame to. — ad*., Dishonour- 
able, without honour ; having no sense 
of honour ; disgraceful. 

Disincline', v. [L. dis , and Incline], to 
turn away the mind or inclination ; to 
set the taste or feelings against. 

Disinfect',?;. [L. dis, and Infect], to free 
from infection.— n., Disinfection. 

Disingen'uous ( dis-in-jen'u-us ), adj. 
[L. dis, and Ingenuous], not open or 
frank ; underhand ; not what one 
seems.— n., Disingen'uousness. 

Disinherit, v. [L. dis, and Inherit], to 
cut off from the right to an inheritance. 

Disintegrate, v. [L. dis, and Inte- 
grate], to break down into parts ; to 
fall to pieces.— ru, Disintegration. 

Disinter', v. [L. dis, and Inter], to take 
up out of a grave ; to bring to light. 

Pars. Disinterring, disinterred. 

Disinterested, adj. [l. dis, and Inter- 
ested], not moved by self-interest ; 
free to think of the rights of others. 

Disinthral' or -thrall ( dis-in-thrawl '), , 
v. [L. dis, and Inthral], to free from 
thrall or slavery. Pars. Disinthral- 
ling, disinthralled. 

Disjoin', v. il. dis, and Join], to 
separate things which are joined.— n., 
Disjunction, — ad*., Disjunctive, 
having the power of disjoining ; 
(gram.) joining words, while separating 
meaningB n., a disjoining word. 

Disjoint', v., to break or separate at a 
joint; to put out of joint; to put 
things out of the right order. 

Dislike', v. [L. dis, and Like], not to 
like ; to look on with an unpleasant 
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feeling ; to disapprove n., want of 
affection ; aversion ; hatred. 

Dislocate, v. [L. dis, and Locate], to 
put out of the proper place ; to put 
out of joint.— n., Dislocation. 

Dislodge' (, dis-loj 1, v. [L. dis, and 
Lodge], to put out of a place ; to drive 
from.— 11., Dislodg'ment. 

Disloy'al, adj. [L. dis, and Loyal], not 
loyal or faithful ; false to a trust or 
promise.— n., Disloy'alty. 

Dis'mal, ad*. [Ety. ?], causing gloom or 
horror ; gloomy ; sorrowful. 

Dismantle, ??. [L. dis, and Mantle], to 
take off the mantle or covering ; to de- 
prive of dress or furniture ; to remove 
guns, etc., from a ship or a fortress. 

Dismast', V. [L. dis, and Mast], to take 
away the masts from. 

Dismay', V. [L. dis; and A.S. vnagan, to 
be able], to render weak by fear ; to 
dishearten ; — n., weakness from fear. 

Dismem'ber, v. [L. dis, and Member], 
to separate the members or limbs from 
each other ; to pull to pieces ; to take 
off a limb.— n., Dismem'berment. 

Dismiss', v. [L. dis; and missus, mit * 
Ure, to send], to send away ; to let go ; 
to remove from office.— ns., Dismis'sal 
and Dismis'sion. 

Dismount', v. [L. dis, and Mount], to 
come or to cause to come down from 
horseback ; to throw down (guns from 
their carriages). 

Disobey' (dis-o-ba'), v. [Fr., from L. dis; 
and obedire, to obey], not to do what is 
commanded ; to break a law ; to refuse 
to do one’s duty.— n., Disobe'dience. 
— adj., Disobe'dient. 

Disoblige' {dis-o-blij'), v. [L. dis, and 
Oblige], to refuse to do a kindness to ; 
to annoy by an unkind act ; to do what 
another wishes us not to do.— adj., 
Disoblig'ing (dis-oMij'ing), not oblig- 
ing ; unwilling to please. 

Disor'der, n. [L. dis, and Order], want 
of order ; breach of the peace ; sick- 
ness; — v., to put out of order. — adj., 
Disorderly, breaking law and order; 
— adv., in & lawless manner. 

Disorganize or Disor'ganise, v. [L. 
dis, and Organize], to break up or 
spoil a thing whose parts have been 
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fitted Into each other; to throw into 
disorder. — n ., Disorganization or 
Disorganisation, a breaking up, 
etc. ; state of disorder. 

Disown' ( dis-on 0, v. [L. dis, and Own], 
to refuse to own as belonging to one- 
self ; to have nothing to do with. 

Disparage (dis-par'dj), v. [Fr., from L. 
dis; and Low L. paragium, equality 
of rank], to lower in rank or worth ; 
to lower in value by comparison with 
what is inferior ; to talk slightingly of. 
—n., Disparagement. 

Dis'parate, adj, [L. disparatus: dis; 
and parare , to prepare], separate ; 
unequal; dissimilar. — n., Disparity, 
unlikeness in age, rank, or condition. 

Dispart', v. [L. dis , and Part], to part 
asunder ; to go different ways. 

Dispassionate (dis-pash'un-dt), adj . , 
free from passion; not easily moved 
by feeling. 

Dispatch', v. See Despatch. 

Dispel', v. [L. dis, and pelUre 1, to drive 
in different directions ; to scatter by 
force. Pars. Dispelling, dispelled. 

Dispense', V. [Fr., from L. dispensare , 
to weigh out: dis, and pmdfre], to 
weigh out bit by bit ; to give out in 
portions or shares; (with) to do with- 
out. — adj., Dispensable, that can be 
done without.— ns., Dispen'sary, a 
place where medicine is served out ; 
Dispensation, a weighing or dealing 
out ; the form in which truth has from 
time to time been made known ; free- 
dom from obligation for a time. 

Disperse', v. [L. dispcrsus, scattered], 
to scatter about; to go or send into 
different parts.— n., Disper'sion. 

Dispirit, v. [L. dis, and Spirit], to 
take away the spirit or courage of ; to 
make heavy with fear. 

Displace', v. [L. dis , and Place], to put 
out of place ; to put out of an office ; 
to derange.— n., Displacement. 

Displant', V. [L. dis, and Plant], to re- 
move what is planted; to clear out 
people from a country. 

Display', v. [L. dis; and Fr. ployer, L. 
plicare, to fold], to spread open ; to 
make clearly seen ; to show off ; — n., a 
showing off ; a making clearly seen. 


Displease', v. [L. dis, and Please], to 
make angry.— n., Displeas'ure (dis- 
plczhfur), the feeling of not being 
pleased ; disapproval ; anger. 

Disport', v. [Fr., from L. dis; and por- 
tare, to carry. See Sport], to play 
about ; to make merry ; to move lightly 
and freely ; — n., play ; merriment. 

Dispose', v. [L. dis ; and Fr. poser, to 
place. See Pose], to put in order ; to 
incline the mind ; to apply to a pur- 
pose ; to arrange ; (of) to part with. — 
n., Dispos'al (dis-poz'al), a putting in 
the right place ; power ; control. 

Disposition ( dis-po-zish'un ), n. [Fr., 
from L. dis; and pon&re, to place], a 
setting in order ; the manner in which 
things are arranged ; the state or in- 
clination of one’s mind. 

Dispossess', v. [L. dis, and Possess], 
to put out of possession. 

Disprove' ( dis-proov '), V. [L. dis, and 
Prove], to prove to be false.— n. Dis- 
proof'. 

Disproportion, n. [L. dis, and Pro- 
portion], want of proportion or suit- 
ableness in the size, Bhape, etc., of 
parts;— v., to make the parts unsuit- 
able in size or form.— adjs., Dispro- 
por'tional and Disproportionate. 

Dispute', v. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
pularc, to think], to think differently 
from another ; to oppose what another 
says or does; — n., a difference of 
opinion; a contest in words. — ns., 
Dis'ptltant, one who disputes ; Dis- 
putation, a contest in words. 

Disqualify, v. [L. dis, and Qualify], 
to make unfit.— n., Disqualification, 
unfitness ; that which makes unfit. 

Disqui'et, v. [L. dis, and Quiet], to de- 
prive of quiet; to make uneasy; — n.. 
uneasiness ; vexation. — n., Disqui- 
etude, want of rest or quiet. 

Disquisition ( dis-kwi-zish'un ), n. [L. 
disquisitio, searching out: dis; and 
queertre, to seek], a careful searching ; 
a thorough examination ; a written 
or spoken argument or description. 

Disregard', v. [L. dis, and Regard], to 
pass without proper notice ; to regard 
as unworthy of attention ; — n., a pass- 
ing by without notioe. 
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Disrelish, v. [L. dis , and Relish], to 
have no liking for ; to dislike the taste 
of ; — n., a dislike of the taste. 

Disrepair 7 , n. [L. dis, and Repair], 
want of repair ; a broken-down state. 

Disreputable, adj. [L. dis, and Rep- 
utable], not well thought of ; having 
lost one’s honour or respect; causing 
loss of honour or respect. — n., Dis- 
repute 7 , loss or want of good name. 

Disrespect 7 , n. [L. dis, and Respect], 
want of respect or reverence ; — v., to 
show want of respect to.— -adj., Dis- 
repect'ful, showing disrespect. 

Disrobe 7 , v. [L. dis, and Robe], to take 
off robes or garments. 

Disruption, n. [L. disrupt io, a break- 
ing up: dis ; and rumpgrc, to break], 
a breaking asunder. — adj., Disrup- 
tive, causing or caused by disruption ; 
breaking or bursting through. 

Dissatisfy, v. [L. dis, and Satisfy], to 
fail to satisfy ; to make ill pleased or 
discontented.— n . , Dissatisfaction. 

Dissect 7 , v. [L. dis; and sectus , sec, are, 
to cut], to cut in pieces and examine. 
—n., Dissection. 

Dissem'ble, v. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
simulate, to pretend], to hide or keep 
out of sight what a thing really is ; to 
take on a false appearance. 

Disseminate, t. [L. dissemindtus, scat- 
tered : dis ; and semen, seed], to scatter 
abroad like seed ; to spread a truth or 
an opinion.— n., Dissemination. 

Dissent 7 , v. [L. dis; and scntire, to 
feel], to think differently ; to differ in 
opinion; to stand apart because of 
difference of belief ;—n., disagreement 
in opinion ; separation from an estab- 
lished church. — ns. , Dissen'sion, dis- 
agreement ; a breaking up of friend- 
ship ; Dissent'er.— adi, Dissentient 
( dis-sen'shent ), declaring dissent or dis- 
agreement; — n., one who disagrees; 
one who leaves a party because he does 
not agree with it. 

Dissertation ( dis-ser-ta'shun ), n. [L. 
dissertatio, a debate: dis; and ser&re, 
to join], something written or spoken 
to explain or illustrate a subject. 
Disservice, n. [L. dis, and Service], an 
ill service; an injury. 


Dissev'er, v. [L. dis, and Sever], to 
part in two ; to break asunder. 

Dissimilar, add. [L. dis, and Similar], 
not similar ; unlike in any way. — ns., 
Dissimilarity and Dissimilitude, 

Dissimulation, n. [L. dissimulatio: 
dis; and simulate, to pretend], act of 
hiding what one really is or has ; pre- 
tending not to he what one is. 

Dis'sipate, v. [L. dissipate, to dis- 
perse], to scatter abroad ; to waste 
away ; to waste (one’B life) in pleasure. 
— adj., Dis'sipated, loose or careless 
in conduct; given to pleasure or in- 
dulgence. — n., Dissipation, a wast- 
ing or scattering ; loose conduct. 

Dissociate ( dis-so' shi-dt ), V. [L. dis- 
socidtus, separated : dis ; and socius, a 
companion], to cease to keep company ; 
to break connection with. 

Dissolve 7 , v. [L. dis , and Solve], to 
loosen ; to come or bring to pieces ; to 
bring to an end ; to pass slowly away ; 
to melt. — n., Dissolution. — adjs., 
Dis'solUble, that can be dissolved; 
Dis'solute, loose in conduct ; given 
to evil living.— n., Dissoluteness. 

Dis'sonant, adj. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
sonare, to sound], not agreeing in 
sound ; without concord or harmony ; 
sounding harshly. — n., Dis'sonance. 

Dissuade 7 ( dis-swdd '), v. [Fr., from L. 
dis ; and suadere, to persuade], to turn 
away a person’s mind (from) ; to give 
advice not to do. — n., Dissua'sion 
(dis-swazhun). — adj. , Dissua'sive, 
tending or trying to dissuade; — n. t 
that which tends to dissuade. 

Dissyllable, n. [Fr., from Gk. dis , 
twice ; and Syllable], a word of two 
syllables. — ad\. Dissyllabic. 

Distaff, n. [A.S.], the staff or rod on 
which flax was fixed for hand-spinning. 

Distance, n. [Fr., from iL. distant, 
standing apart : dis; and stare, to 
stand], a standing apart; the space 
between two things ; coldness of 
manners;— v., to leave at a distance; 
to outstrip. — adj., Distant, standing 
apart ; away from ; cold in manner. 
Distdste 7 , n. [L. dis , and Taste], a 
turning away of taste; a dislike of 
food or of anything. — v., to dislike; 
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to displease.— acfj., Distaste'ful, caus- 
ing distaste ; unpleasant. 

Distem'per, v. [L. dis, and Temper], 
to disorder the balanco of the body or 
the mind ; to put out of proper work- 
ing order ; to disease ; — n., a disorder of 
body or mind ; bad temper ; dog disease. 

Distem'per, n. [Fr. detremper , to moist- 
en], a peculiar method of wall-pai n ting in 
which no oil is used for mixing colours. 

Distend', v. [L. dis ; and tendtrc, to 
stretch], to stretch out ; to spread on 
all sides ; to swell. — n., Disten'tion. 

Dis'tich (dis'tik), n. [Gk. di, for dis, 
double ; and stichos, a row], two lines 
of poetry making complete sense. 

Distil', v. [Fr., from L. dis; and stilla, 
a drop], to fall or let fall in drops ; 
to purify by heating into vapour and 
cooling. — ns., Distilla'tion ; Distil- 
lery, a place for distilling. Pars. 
Distilling, distilled. 

Distinct', adj. [Fr., from L. distinctus , 
distingu&re, to mark off], marked off 
from others ; known by its own marks. 

— n., Distinc'tion, a mark of differ- 
ence or superiority. — adj., Distinc- 
tive, marking or showing a difference. 

— n., Distinctness, state of being 
distinct; clearness of difference. 

Distin'guisll ( dis-ting'gwish ), v. [Fr., 
from L. distirujufre, to mark off], to 
mark one as different from another ; 
to honour highly ; to see or know the 
marks of difference. — adjs., Distin- 
guishable, that can be distinguished ; 
Distinguished, highly honoured. 

Distort', v. [L. dis; and tortus, torquere, 
to twist], to twist out of shape ; to 
turn from the true meaning. — n., 
Distortion, a twisting out of shapo; 
a turning of words from their true 
meaning. 

Distract', v. [L. distractus, pulled differ- 
ent ways: dis; and trah&re, to pull], 
to pull in different ways ; to put one’s 
mind into confusion. — n., Distrac- 
tion, confusion of mind ; perplexity. 

Distrain', v. [Fr., from L. dis; and 
stringfre, to tighten], to seize goods for 
debt or unpaid rent. — n., Distraint', 

Distress', n. [Fr., from L. districtus, 
drawn tight: dis, and strijigdre], a 
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seizing one’s goods for debt, etc. ; 
great pain or sorrow; — v., to cause 
pain or sorrow. — adjs., Distressful 
and Distressing, causing distress. 

Distrib'ute, v. [L. dis; and tributus, 
tHbutre, to give], to divide amongst 
several ; to deal out ; to classify.— n. , 
Dis tribu'tion.— adj . , Distributive, 
dealing out or dividing ; — n., a word 
that expresses distribution. 

Dis'trict, n. [Fr., from L. districtus, 
pulled asunder. See Distrain], the 
land over which a lord had a right 
to seize goods for debt ; a part of a 
country over which a court has power ; 
a part marked off for a purpose. 

Distrust', n. [L. dis, and Trust], want 
of trust ; — v., to have no faith in. — adj., 
Distrustful. 

Disturb', v. [L. dis; and turba, dis- 
order, a crowd], to put into disorder ; 
to hinder one from doing work ; to 
cause irregular motion. — n., Distur- 
bance, a breaking out of disorder; 
interference with regular order. 

Disunion, n. [L. dis, and Union], want 
of union ; separation. 

Disunite', v. [L. dis, and Unite], to 
break connection between. 

Disuse' (dis-uz), v. [L. dis, and Use], to 
give up the use of ; to stop using ; — n., 
(dis-us'), a giving up of the use. 

Ditch, n. [A.S.], a dike ; a trench dug to 
divide fields or carry off water ; — v. , to 
make a ditch ; to drain by a ditch. 

Dit'to, contracted Do. ,n. [Ital., from L. 
dictum, the thing said], the same thing 
as before ; — adv., as before. 

Dit'ty, n. [Fr., from L. dietdtum, read 
out], a song ; a small poem for singing. 

DIur'nal, adj. [L. diurndlis, daily : dies, 
a day], belonging to or performed in 
a day ; — n., a day-book (for accounts) ; 
a book of daily prayers. 

Divan', n. [Pers.], a Turkish council; 
a room for its meetings; a raised 
bench at the end of a Turkish room. 

Divaricate, v. [L. dis; and varicatus, 
varus, bent], to part into two ; to fork. 
— n., Divarica'tion. 

Dive, v. [A.S.], to leap into water ; to go 
deep into anything. 

Diverge' (di-verf), V. [L. di, for dis; 
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and verggre, to incline], to start from 
the same point in different directions ; 
to differ,— adj., Divergent, opening 
out from one point; going further and 
further from each other. — ns., Diver- 
gence and Divergency. 

Divert', v. [Fr., from L. di, for dis ; and 
verUre, to turn], to turn aside ; to take 
off the attention. — n., Diversion, a 
turning aside ; that which unbends the 
mind from work; a false attack to 
mislead. 

Di'vers, adj. [Fr., from L. diversus], 
different; more than one; various. 

Di' verse or Diverse', adj., different ; 
having more than one form. 

Diversify, v. [Fr., from L. diversus, 
different ; and facdre], to make differ- 
ent in form or quality ; to give variety 
to.— n. f Diver sifica'tion. 

Diversity, n., state of being different. 

Divest', v. [L. di, for dis ; and vcstire, to 
clothe], to strip off.— n., Divest'ment. 

Divide', v. [L. divUUre , to divide], to 
make into parts ; to break up ; to give 
out in shareB. — u., Dividend, the 
number that is divided ; the share that 
each one gets. — adj., Divisible, that 
can be divided. — ns.. Divisibility ; 
Divl'sion, act of dividing ; a part cut 
off ; Divi'sor, the number by which 
the dividend is divided.— adj., Divi- 
Bive, causing division. 

Divine', adj. [L. divinus , divine: divus, 
a god], belonging to God ; coming from 
God; used in God’s service; — n., a 
clergyman ; — v., to foretell, as if by 
divine help; to guess or make out. — 
ns., Dlvina'tion, the practice of divin- 
ing; Divinity, the nature of God; 
God Himself ; a god. 

DivOrce', v. [Fr., from L. divortium, a 
separation : diverUre, to turn aside], to 
put apart; to separate husband and 
wife ; — n., a separation, etc. 

Divulge' (i di-vuli '), v. [Fr., from L. di, 
for dis; and vulgus, the people], to 
make known ; to spread abroad. 

Diz'zy ( dizy ), adj. IA.S.], having an 
unsteady head ; with a whirling feel- 
ing as if one was like to fail ; causing 
such a feeling.— n., Diz'ziness. 

Do (doo), v, LA.S.], to act; to cause 
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to be ; to finish ; to be well or ill. 
Pars. Doing, done ; past tense, did. 

Do'cile, adj. [L. dodlis, teachable : 
docere], easily taught; ready to learn. 
— n., Docility, readiness to learn. 

Dock (1), n. [€.], a kind of plant with 
large leaves and a long root. 

Dock (2), v. [C.], to cut short ; to clip off 
a part; — n., the part left. — n., Dock'et, 
a paper with the chief contents of a 
longer one noted on it; a name or 
description fastened to goods, etc. ; a 
label ; — v., to make a list of chief 
points ; to mark with a name (on 
back). 

Dock (3), n. [Du.], a place for ships being 
loaded or unloaded ; place where 
trains arrive or depart ; an enclosure 
in court in which prisoners are placed ; 
— v., to put into dock.— n., Dock'yard, 
a yard near a dock where stores are 
kept ; a shipbuilding yard. 

Doc'tor, n. [L. doctus, learned], a learned 
man ; a teacher ; one who cures dis- 
eases ; — v., to cure ; to put right. 

Doctrinaire', n., a person holding un- 
practical opinions ; a theorist. 

Doc'trlne, n. [L. doctrina], learning ; 
teaching ; the truth taught. 

Document, n. [L. documevtum], a 
written proof ; any written or printed 
paper. — adj., Documen'tary. 

Dod'der, n. [A.S.l, a leafless plant. 

Dodge (doj), v. [Ety.?], to move from 
side to side ; to avoid by suddenly 
shifting one's place ; to use tricks ; — 
n., a shifting of position ; a trick. 

Doe (do), n. [A.S.], female fallow-deer. 

Doff, v. iDo and Off], to take off, as 
clothes, arms, etc. ; to get rid of. 

Dog, n. [E. J, a well-known animal used 
for watching or hunting ;— v., to follow 
like a dog. Pars. Dogging, dogged. 
— at//., Dog'ged, closely followed ; like 
a surly dog ; obstinate. — ns., Dos'- 
cart, a two-wheeled one-horse carriage, 
once used for carrying dogs ; Dog- 
days, the time between Julyand Sep- 
tember during which the dog-star rises 
with the sun ; Dog-star, Sirius, the 
brightest of the fixed stars, so called 
because it belongs to the constellation 
of the Greater Dog (Canis Major). 
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Dog'gerel, n. [Ety. ?], worthless poetry ; 
irregular; jingling. 

Doge ( doj), n. [Ital., from L. dux), the 
chief magistrate at Venice or Genoa. 

Dog'ma, n. [Gk. dogma , an opinion], 
that which one thinks true ; a fixed 
or authorized opinion. — adjs., Dog- 
matic and Dogmatical, belonging 
to a dogma; asserting positively.— v., 
Dog'matize or Dog'matise, to assert 
boldly.— ns., Dog'matism and Dog- 
matist. 

Doily, n. [root of Towel], a small 
napkin. 

Dol'drums, n. [root of Dull?], calm 
areas of the ocean near the equator. 

Dole (1), n. [A.S. See Deal], a small por- 
tion ; a share given in charity ; — v. t to 
deal out in small parts. 

Dole (2), Dolor or -our (-or), n. [L. 
dolor], pain; grief. — adjs. Dole'ful and 
Dol'drous. 

Doll, n. [Du.], an image of a child for 
a plaything. 

Dollar, n. [Sax.], a silver coin of differ- 
ent values in different countries. 

Dormen, n. [C.], large monumental 
stones set on end, with another on the 
top. See Cromlech. 

Dol'phin, n. [Fr., from L. delphinus], a 
fish ; a fish-like mammal of the whale 
species, from six to ten feet long. 

D51t, n. [E. See Dull], a stupid fellow. 

Domain', n. [Fr., from L. dominium, 
lordship. See Demesne], land that 
one is master of ; land around a man- 
sion-house ; an estate. 

Dome, n. [Fr., from L. domus, a house], 
a building ; a rounded roof or ceiling. 

Domes'tic, adj. [L. domus, a home], 
belonging to home ; — n., a servant. — 
u., DomeB'tica.te, to make fond of 
home ; to keep from public affairs. 

Domicile, n. [L. domicilium ], a dwell- 
ing-place v., to fix one’s abode. 

Dom'inate, v. [L. domindtus : dominus, 
a lord], to be lord over ; to keep under 
one’s power. — n. , Domination. — adj. , 
Dominant, having force ; prevailing ; 
— n., the fifth note of the scale in music. 

Domineer', «„ to rule over with pride. 

Dominical, adj . [L. dominus ], belong- 
ing to our Lord. 


Dominican, adj. , belonging to St. Dom- 
inic;— n., a black friar of this order. 

Dominion, n. [see Domain], the power 
of a lord ; the extent of his power. 

Domino, n. [Ital., from L. dominus], a 
kind of hood ; a mask ; a small piece 
of wood, etc., marked with one or more 
dots, for playing the game of dominoes ; 
pi., Dominos or Dominoes. 

Don (1), v. [Do and On], to put on clothes 
or arms. Pars. Donning, donned. 

Don (2), n. [Span., from L. dominus, a 
master], a Spanish title corresponding 
to English Mr. or Sir. Fcm. Donna. 

Dona'tion, n. [L. donare, to give], act of 
giving ; something given ; a gift of 
goods or money. — n., Do'nor, one who 
gives. 

Don'jon (dun'jun), n . See Dungeon. 

Don'key ( dong'ke ), n. [E.], an ass. 

Doom, n. [A.S.], a judgment or decision ; 
a sentence ; — v., to fix ; to condemn. 

Dooms'day, n., the day of judgment. 

Door (dor), n. [A.S.], the space by which 

I one enters a house; the frame which 
closes it ; any entrance. 

Dor'mant, adj. [Fr., from L. dormire, to 
sleep], sleeping; at rest. — ns., Dor- 
mer (window), the perpendicular 
window of a sleeping-room on a sloping 
roof; Dor'mitory, a bedroom with 
several beds ; Dor'mouse, a mouse 
which sleeps in winter ; pi., mice. 

Dor 'sal, adj. [L. dorsum, the back], be- 
longing to the back ; on the back. 

Dose, n. [Gk. dfisis, a giving : didtinai, 
to give], the amount of medicine given 
at one time ; anything disagreeable to 
be taken ; — v., to give as a dose. 

Dot, n. [Du.], a small mark ; — v., to 
mark with dots. Pars. Dotting, 
dotted. 

Dote, v. [E.], to be foolish; to show 
love too much.— ns., Do'tage, weak- 
ness of mind from age ; Do'tard, one 
whose mind is weakened by age. 

Double ( dub'l ), adj.) [Fr., from L. 
duplus, twofold; duo, two], having 
two folds; two of a kind together; 
twice as many ; acting sometimes one 
way and sometimes another ; — v., to 
fold over ; to make twice as many or 
as large;— n., a number or amount 
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twice as large.— rt., Doublet, two 
of the same kind or meaning ; a gar- 
ment reaching below the waist. 

Doubt (dowt), v. [Fr., from L. dubitare , 
to b% uncertain], to be inclined not to 
believe n., difficulty in making up 
one’s mind.— adj., Doubtful.— adv., 
Doubtless, without doubt. 

Dough (do), n. [A.S], flour moistened 
and ready to be baked. 

Dough'ty ( dow'ty ), adj. [A.S.], strong ; 
brave. 

DOV© (duv), ii. [A.S. ditfan, to dive], a 
pigeon ; a term of endearment. 

Dove'cot or Dovecote, n., a house or 
box in which doves have their home. 

Dove'tail, v. [E.], to fasten two boards 
together by cutting pins on one shaped 
like a dove’s tail and openings in the 
other to fit them ; — n. f the pins and 
openings by which boards are fastened. 

D0W / dy, n. [E.], an ill-dressed woman ; 
— ad”'., awkward ; slovenly. 

Dow'er and Dow'ery or Dow'ry, ns. 
[Fr., from L. dotare , to endow: dos, 
dotis , a dowry], that which a woman 
brings to her husband at marriage ; 
that which is left for a widow. 

Dow'ager (dow'a-jer), n., a widow with 
a dower ; a widow whose former rank 
is held by another. 

Down(l), n. [Scand.], soft feathers, or the 
hairs under a bird’s feathers ; the soft 
covering of seeds. 

Down. (2), n. [A.S.], from C. dune, » 
heap], a hill ; a bank of sand thrown 
up by the sea ; hill land near the sea. 

Down (3), adv. [for adown: A.S. a -dun, 
off a hill], from or off a hill ; from high 
to low ; in a low place \—prep., from a 
higher to a lower point on or in.— adjs., 
Down'cast and Down-hearted, cast 
down ; in low spirits. — ns., Downfall, 
a sudden fall; Iobs of rank; Down- 
POUT, a heavy shower of rain.— adj. 
Down'right, straight up and down 
open ; fearless.— adv., Down'ward 
or Down'warda, from a higher to a 
lower place ; from earlier to later times ; 
— adj., tending down ; descending. 

Doxol'ogy (dox-ol'o-jy), n. [Ok. doxa, 
glory; and logo s, a word], a song of 
praise to God. 


Doze, v. [Scand.], to sleep lightly ; to be 
half asleep ; — n., a short sleep. 

Doz'en ( duzn ), n. [Fr., from L. duo* 
decim , twelve], twelve in number. 

Drab, n. [Fr. drap, cloth], a dull brown 
colour ; a kind of brown cloth. 

Drachm (dram), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
drachme], a Greek coin (about 9|d.); 
one-eighth of an ounce. 

Draff, n. [E.], malt after the liquor has 
been brewed from it. 

Draft, n. [E., root of Drag or Draw], 
that which is drawn ; a number of men 
chosen for some service ; an order for 
the payment of money ; a rough plan ; 
the depth of a ship in the water ; pi. 
[see Draughts] ; — v., to draw an out- 
line of ; to put together ; to take off. 

Drag, v. [A.S.], to pull roughly along ; 
to draw a heavy load ; to trail on the 
ground; to move slowly; — n., a kind 
of fish-net ; a means for slowing speed ; 
a large coach. Pars. Dragging, 
dragged.— v., Drag'gle, to dirty by 
dragging on the ground. 

Drag' oman, n. [Span.], a guide in the 
East. 

Drag'on, n. [Fr,, from Gk. drakon], a 
winged serpent ; a fierce person. 

Dragoon', n. [Span., from the dragon 
carved on the muBkets], a soldier who 
used to tight on foot or on horseback ; 
a horse-soldier who wears a helmet. 

Drain, V. [A.S.], to draw off liquid; to 
flow away slowly;— n., a channel for 
running off water. — n., Drain'age, 
an arrangement for draining water 
from*fields or houses; the water flow- 
ing in the rivers of a country; that 
which comes out of & drain. 

Drake, n. [A.S. (ene)d, duck ; andVafce, 
ruling], a male duck (duck-king). 

Dram, n. [see Drachm], one-sixteenth 
of an ounce ; a draught of spirits. 

DrAma, n, [Gk. drama, something 
done], actions shown on a stage; a 
scene in life acted or described. — adj. $ 
Dramatic, belonging to the drama. — 
v., Dram'atize or Dram'atise, to 
write in the form of a drama. — n. t 
Dram atist, a writer of plays. 

Drape, V. [Fr. drap, cloth], to cover with 
oloth.—Tn,, Dr&p'er, one who •***■ 
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cloth ; Dra'pery, cloth goods ; hang- 1 
ings or curtains ; dress. 

Bras' tic, ad\ [6k. drastilcos, effective], 
acting quickly and thoroughly. 

Draught (draft), n. [E. root of Draw], 
that which is drawn ; a drink ; outline 
or first copy ; a stream of air ; the depth 
of a ship in the water. — n., Draughts- 
man, one who draws plans, etc. 

Draughts, n., a game played on aboard 
marked with black and white squares. 

Draw, v. [A.S.], to pull along towards 
oneself ; to make a picture, fast 
tense , Drew; past par . Drawn. — n., 
Draw'back, some of the duty paid 
on imported goods got back when the 
goods are again exported ; any loss of j 
advantage. — n3. t Draw'bridge, a 
bridge that can be drawn up or let 
down at pleasure ; Draw'er, one who 
draws ; a box which can be drawn out 
and pushed in ; pi., an under garment 
for the legs; Drawing, the art of 
making plans or pictures; a picture 
drawn ; Drawing-room, a room to 
which company withdraws. 

Drawl, v. [E.], to speak very slowly; — 
n., a slow, heavy way of speaking. 

Dray, n. [A.S.], a low flat cart. 

Dread ( dred ), v. [A.S.], to be very much 
afraid of;— n., a shaking with fear.— 
adj., and Dread'ful, causing great fear, 
— adv., Dread'fully. 

Dream, n. [A.S.], something seen in 
sleep ; anything existing only in imag- 
ination v., to fancy scenes during 
sleep. Past tense and par. Dreamed 
or dreamt ( dremt).—adj Diream'y, 
given to dreams. 

Drear and Drear'y, adj . [A.S.], gloomy. 

Dredge (drej) n. [Fr., from Du.], a net for 
catching oysters ; — v., to deepen water 
by bringing up mud.— n., Dredg'er, 
a machine for deepening water or 
bringing up zoological specimens. 

Dregs, n. tScand.], the part of a liquid 
that falls to the bottom. 

Drench ( drensh ), v. [A.S.], to fill with 
liquid ; to wet through and through ; — 
n., a soaking ; a large drink or draught. 

Dre8S, v. [Fr., from L. directus , dirigfre, 
to put straight], to set in right order ; 
to prepare (food) ; to put on clothes 
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n., clothes ; a lady’s outer garment. 
Past tense and par. Dressed or djest. 

Dress'er, 71 ., one who dresses ; a talle on 
which food is dressed. — n. t Dressing, 
clothes; gum, starch, etc., used tostiffen 
cloth ; a bandage for a wound ; Manure 
laid on land ; something served with 
food to make it more pleasant. 

Drib'ble, v. [E. See Drip], to let fall 
in small drops ; to drop down ; to let 
fall from the mouth. — n., Drib'blet or 
Driblet, a very small drop; a small 
piece or amount. 

Drift, n. [E. See Drive], a storm of rain 
or snow; stuff driven or gathered by 
the wind ; the meaning of words ; a pas- 
sage in a mineor across a stream ; — v. , to 
be driven along; to gather into heaps. — 
71., Driftwood, wood drifted by water. 

Drill (1), v. [Du.], to bore a hole ; to exer- 
cise beginners ; — n., an instrument for 
boring ; frequent exercise. 

Drill (2), v. [EJ, to sow seed in rows ;— n., 
a row in which seed is sown. 

Drink, v. [A.S.], to take in liquid ; to 
quench thirst;— n., liquid taken to 
quench thirst. Past tense, Drank; 
past par. drunk or drunken. 

Drip, v. [A.S.], to fall in drops ; to be so 
wet that drops fall ; — n., that which 
falls in drops. Pars. Dripping, 
dripped or dript.— n. t Drip'ping, 
fat from roasting meat. 

Drive, V. [A.S.], to push forward ; to be 
forced along ; to guide animals on the 
road; to ride in a carriage. Pars. 
Driving, driven ; past tense , drove. 

Driv'el, v. [E., from C.], to let spittle 
drop; to speak foolishly; — n., foolish 
talk. Pars. Drivelling, drivelled. 1 

Driz'zle, v. [E.], to rain slightly ; to fall 
in small drops ; — n., a small light rain. 

Droll ( drdl ), adj. [Fr., from Scand.], 
causing laughter; odd; strange n., 
one who causes laughter. — n. f DrOll- 
ery, funny actions or words. 

Drom'edary, n. [Low L. dromedarius], 
a camel with one hump. 

Drone, v. [E.], to make a deep humming 
sound ; to live without working;— n., a 
deep sound : the male of the honey-bee; 
a lazy fellow ; the deep-toned sound 

i of the bagpipe. 
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Eroop, v. [Scand. Same root as Drip], 
to sink down from weakness. 

Diop, n. [A.S.], a small particle of 
liquid v., to let fall in small particles ; 
te fall to the ground ; to let go. Pars. 
Dropping, dropped. 

Drdp'sy, n. [Fr., from Gk. hydrops , 
dropsyl, a disease in which there is too 
much water in the body. 

Dr 08 'ky, n. [Russ.], a four-wheeled 
carriage. 

Dross, n. [A.S.], impurities in metal. 

Drought (drowt) and Drouth ( drowtk ), 
n. [A.S.], dryness ; want of rain. 

Drove, v. See Drive. — n., a number 
of cattle being driven. — n., Drov'er. 

Drown, v. [E.], to kill by plunging into 
water ; to lose one’s life in water. 

Drowse, v. lA.S. 1, to be heavy with 
sleep ; to nod as if asleep.— ns., Drow- 
siness, Drow'siehead, inclination to 
sleep ; a feeling of weariness. — adj., 
Drow'gy, in need of sleep ; sleepy. 

Drub, v. [A.S.], to beat with a stick. 
Pars. Drubbing, drubbed. 

Drubbing, n a sound beating. 

Drudge (druj), v. [C.], to do hard or 
mean work ; — n., one who works hard ; 
a slave.— w., Drudg'ery, the work 
of a drudge; hard work; menial 
labour. 

Drug, n. [Fr, drogue ; from root of Dry], 
that which goes to make up a medicine ; 

— v., to give drugs to ; to mix with 
drugs. Pars. Drugging, drugged. 

Drug'gist, n one who prepares drugs. 

Drug'get, n. [Fr.], a coarse cloth made 
of wool to protect carpets. 

Druid, n. [C.], an ancient British priest. 
—adj., Druidlcal.— n., Druldism. 

Drum, n. [E. ?], a large tube with tight 
skins over the ends, beaten to accom- 
pany music ; the tight skin in the 
inside of the ear ; a wheel round which 
a belt moves ; — v., to beat on a drum. 
Pars. Drumming, drummed. 

Drum'mer, n., one who beats a drum. 

Drunk and Drunken, adjs. [A.S.], filled 
with drink; having taken too much 
drink. — ns., Drunkard, one who 
drinks too much; Drunkenness, 
habit of drinking too much. 

Drupe, n, [Fr., from Gk. dryppa, an 


over-ripe olive], a fruit with a flashy 
covering over a hard stone. 

Dry, adj. [A.S.], having too little or no 
moisture; in need of drink; without 
sap ; uninteresting ;— v. t to take out or 
lose moisture ; to make or become 
thirsty. — n., Dry'ness. 

Dry'ad, n. [Gk. drys , a tree], a nymph 
or goddess of the woods. 

Dry's alter, n., a dealer in dried or 
salted meats, or in drugs, paint, etc. 

Du'al, adj. [L. dudlis: duo, two], two- 
fold. — n., Du'alism, a belief in two 
principles, one good and the other evil. 

Dub, v. [A.S., to strike], to make a 
person a knight by touching the shoul- 
der with a sword ; to call by a new 
name. Pars. Dubbing, dubbed. 

Du'biOUS, adj. [L. dubius, doubtful], 
with two ways open ; not sure ; not 
clearly settled.— n., Dubi'ety. 

Du'cal, Duch'ess, Duch'y. See Duke. 

Duc'at, n. [Low L. ducdtus, a duchy], 
a gold or silver coin with Jhic&tus 
stamped on it, worth, when in gold, 
9s. 4d 

Duck, v. [E.], to dive ; to bob the head 
down;— n., a diving bird; a pet or 
darling; a kind of coarse cloth. — 
7i., Duckling, a little duck. 

Duct, n. [L. ductus, ducdre, to lead], a 
pipe ; a tube in an animal’s body. 

Duc'tile, adj., easily drawn out into wire. 

Dudg'eon ( duj'un ), n. [C.], ill-feeling. 

Due (die), adj. [Fr., from L. debere , to 
owe], requiring to be paid or done; 
that should now come or happen ; 
right or proper ; owing (to) ;— n., what 
one ought to do or pay ; a person's 
right; a toll or tax. — adv.. Duly, in 
the right time or way. — n., Duty. 

Du'el, 7i. [L. duellum, for helium , war : 
duo, two], a fight between two ; — v., to 
fight a duel. Pars. Duelling, duelled, 
—n., Du'ellist, one who fights a duel. 

Dflet', n. [I tal., from L. duo, two], a piece 
of music for two. 

Duke, n. [Fr., from L. dux , a leader], & 
leader ; one next in rank to a prince or 
a king. Fem. Duch'ess.— ad/. , Du'cal, 
belonging to a duke. — n Ducky, 
the possessions or honours of a duke; 
Duke'dom, the rank of a duke. 
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Dulcet, adj. [Fr., from L. dulcis, sweet], 
sweet to the taste or the ear. 

Dulcimer, n. [Span., from L. dulcis , 
sweet ; and Gk. melos , a song], a musi- 
cal instrument of sweet tone. 

Dull, adj. [A.S.], 8 low to learn ; without 
life or spirits ; not clear or bright ; — 77., 
to make dim, slow, or stupid ; to blunt. 
Dullness or Dullness. 

Dumb (dum), adj. [A.S.], unable to 
speak.— n. pi. , Dumb-bells', weights 
swung in the hands for exercise.— us., 
Dumfound' and Dumfound'er, to 
strike dumb with astonishment. — n., 
Dum'my, one who is dumb; that 
which fills a place for show, but is not 
real. 

Dun (1), adj. [C.], of a colour made up 
of brown and black. 

Dun (2), v. IScand.], to press for payment. 
Pars. Dunning, dunned. 

Dunce, n. [Duns Scotus , a philosopher 
who opposed classical learning; died 
1308 a.d.], one slow at learning. 

Dung, n. [A.S.], excrement of animals ; 
— v., to cover with dung. 

Dun'geon ( dun'jun ), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. dominionem, a chief possession], the 
chief tower of a castle ; a dark prison. 

Dupe, n. [Fr.], a person easily deceived; 
— u., to cheat or play upon. 

Duplicate, adj. [L. duplicdtus: duo, 
two; and plicare, to fold], folded in 
two; — n., a second copy; — v., to 
double. — ns., Duplication ; Duplic- 
ity ( du-plis'i-ty ), doubleness; false- 
nesB. 

Dure, 7?. [L. durare , to last : durus, hard], 
to last long.— adj., Dtlr'able. — ns., 
Durability ; Dflr'ance, imprison- 
ment ; Dtira'tion, length of time ; 
power of lasting long.— prep., D fixing, 
while a thing goes on or lasts. 

Dur'bar, n. [Pers.], the court of an Indian 
prince; a reception of native princes 
by the King-Emperor or Viceroy of 
India. 


Durst. See Dare. 

Dusk, adj. [E.], growing dark; — n., hslf 
light ; a shade of darkness.— ac$., 
Dus'ky, dark.— n., Dus'kiness. 

Dust, n. [A.S.], matter blown by the 
wind; fine powder; — v., to spriakle 
with dust; to brush dust away.— n., 
Duster, a cloth for removing dust. 
— adj., Dusty, covered with dust. 

Dutch, adj. [Ger.], belonging to Holland ; 
— w., the people of Holland. 

Duty, n. [E. due ; and Fr. ty — ness], 
that which is due ; what one is bound 
to do ; a tax on anything. — adjs., Du- 
teous and Dutiful, having a sense 
of duty ; doing what one ought. 

Dw&rf, n. [A.S.J, a small deformed per- 
son ; anything smaller than usual ; — v., 
to make small ; to keep from growing. 
— adj., Dwarfish, like a dwarf. 

Dwell, 77 . [A.S.], to live in a place. Past 
tense and par. Dwelled or uwelt. 

Dwelling, 7i., a place where one lives. 

Dwin'dle, V. [A.S.], to die or waste away. 

Dye ( di ), 77 . [A.S.], to give colour to ; to 
stain ;— n., a colour ; a stain. Pars. 
Dyeing, dyed.— n., Dye'stuffs, ma- 
terials used in dyeing. 

Dying, pres. par. [see Die], leaving life ; 
fading away; — adj., that must die; 
given or spoken just before death. 

Dynamic and Dynamical, adj. [Gk. 
dyn&mis, force], having to do with 
force. — ns., Dynamics, the science of 
force; Dyn'amite, a substance that 
explodes with great force ; Dy'namo, 
or Dyn'amo, a machine for producing 
electric current. 

Dyn'asty, n. [Gk. dynasteia, lordship: 
dyn&mis , power], power ; government ; 
a line of rulers. — adj. , Dynas'tic. 

Dys'entery, n. [Gk. dys, ill ; and ent&ra, 
the bowels], a disease of the bowels. 
Dyspep'sia and Dyspep'sy, n. [Gk. 
dyspepsia : dys, hard ; and peptein, to 
digest], bad digestion. — adj., Dys- 
pep'tic, suffering from bad digestion. 
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Each (ech), pron. [A.S.], every one, taken 
separately. 

Eager ( e'ger ), adj. [Fr., from L. acer], 
sharp-spirited; with strong desires to 
do or get. — n., Ea'geraess. 

Ea'gle (egl), n. [Fr., from L. aquila , an 
eagle], a large bird of prey ; a Koman 
military standard; a gold coin of the 
United States worth ten dollars. 

Ea'glet, n., a young or small eagle. 

Ear (1) ( er ), n. [A.S.], the opening 
through which sounds get to the 
brain ; the sense of hearing ; the power 
of appreciating musical sounds. 

Ear (2), n. [A.S.], a head of corn ; — v ., to 
put forth ears ; to plough. 

Earl ( erl), n. [A.S.], an English noble- 
man between a marquis and a viscount. 
Fem. Countess.— n., EarFdom, the 
possessions or honours of an earl. 

Early (er'ly), adj. [A.S.], in good time ; 
at or near the beginning of the day ; 
before the set time ; — adv., soon. 

Earn ( ern ), v. [A.S.], to gain a paymont 
or reward by work. — n. pi., Earn- 
ings, money earned. 

Earliest (1) (ernes/,), n. [A.S.], a bending 
of all one’s powers to do or get ; seri- 
ousness; reality with all one’s 

powers ; determined to get ; done with 
all one's attention. — n., Ear'nestness. 

Ear'nest (2) (ernest), n. [C.], a foretaste 
of something to come ; money given 
on a bargain being made, as a pledge 
that the rest will be paid ; first-fruits. 

Earth, ( erth X n. [A.S.], dry land ; the 
soft mould on the surface of the globe ; 
the globe itself.— adj., Earth'en, made 
of earth or clay.— n., Earth'enware, 
vessels made of earth or clay. — adj.. 
Earthly, belonging to the earth ; cor- 
poreal, as opposed to spiritual.— ns., 
Earthquake, a heaving or rocking 
of the ground; Earth'work, work 
done in cutting and removing earth ; 
embankments of earth for railways 
or fortifications; Earth'worm, the 
common worm ; a mean and greedy 
person.— adj., Earth'y, made of earth ; 
like earth ; dull ; coarse. 


| Ear'wig (er'wig), n. [A.S.], an insect 
with a forked tail, once supposed to 
creep into the ear ; one who gains the 
car of another by flattery. 

Ease ( ez ) and Easiness, n. [Fr. aise], 
freedom from pain or trouble ; quiet- 
ness ; rest; want of stiffness; — v., to 
bring rest ; to free from pain ; to make 

! less difficult. — adj., Ea’sy, free from 
pain ; not hard to do ; yielding without 
difficulty. — adv., Ea sily, with ease ; 
without pain or effort. 

Ea'sel (e'zl), n. [Du. ezel , a little ass], a 
frame on which a picture rests. 

East, n. [A.S.], the part of the sky where 
the sun rises ; the countries east of 
Europe ;—adj. , towards the sunrise.— 
adj., East'erly, coming from or look- 
ing toward the east ; — adv., in or toward 
the east .—adj., East'ern, towards or 
on the east ; dwelling in the east. 

East'er, n. [A.S., from Edstre, a goddess 
whose festival was held in April], the 
day on which Christ rose ; the Sunday 
after Good Friday, commemorative of 
the resurrection. 

Eat, v. [A.S.], to chew and swallow as 
food ; to take food ; to consume or 
wear away. Pars. Eating, eaten; 
past tense, ate. — adj., Eat 'able. 

Eaves (tvs), n. [A.S.], the overhanging 
part of a roof.— n., Eaves'drop, the 
water that drops from the eaves ; — v., 
to stand under the eavesdrop and listen 
to what is said within. — n., Eaves- 
dropper. 

Ebb, n. [A.S.], the flowing back of the 
tide ; a growing smaller ;— t?., to flow 
back ; to grow less ; to decay. 

Eb'ony, n. [Fr. , from Gk. and Heb. eben, 
a stone], a kind of wood, black, hard, 
and heavy, which can take on a fine 
polish. — adj., Eb'on, black. 

Ebulll'tion (e-bool-lish’un), n . [Fr., from 
L. e, out of; and bullire, to boil], 
a boiling up or over; a display of 
feeling. 

Ecar'te (d-car'ta), n. [Fr., from L. ex, 
out ; and root of Card], a game at 
cards, usually played by two persona. 
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Eccen'trlc (ec-sen f tric), adj. [Fr., from 
Gk. ek, out of ; and kentron, the centre], 
away from the centre ; not having the 
same centre; not moving round the 
centre ; out of the usual course ; — n., a 
wheel with its axle not in the centre. — 
n., Eccentricity (ec-cen-tris'i-ty), dis- 
tance of a point from the centre ; 
strangeness of conduct 

EcclSsias'tlc, n. [Gk. ekklSsia , an as- 
sembly], one who serves in the church ; 
a priest. — adjs., Ecclesias'tic and Ec- 
ClSsias'tical, belonging to the church. 

Ech'O (ek'o), n. [Gk. echo], a sound re- 
peated or thrown back ; pi., Ech'oes. 
— v., to send back a sound ; to resound ; 
to agree with and repeat what another 
has said. Pars. Echoing, echoed. 

Eclat' ( ec-ld ), n. [Fr.], great show ; a 
burst of applause. 

Eclec'tic, adj. [Gk. eklekttkos : ek, out ; 
and legein, to choose], choosing or 
picking from many sources n., one 
who selects his opinions. 

Eclipse' (e-clips'), n. [Gk. ek, out; and 
leipein, to leave], a darkening of the 
sun or moon; a cutting off of light; 
— e. f to cut off light ; to darken. 

Eclip'tic, n., the path in which the sun 
seems to move round the earth and in 
which eclipses occur. 

Eclogue (ec'log), n. (L. ecltiga : from Gk. 
ek, out ; and legein, to choose], a poem 
of shepherd life ; a pastoral poem. 

Econ'omy (e - con'o-my ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
oikos, a house ; and ndmos, a law or 
custom], management of a house or 
family; a making the most of one’s 
means; the way in which any affairs 
are arranged. — adjs., Economic and 
Economical,— v., Econ'omise, to 
spend carefully ; to save.— n., Econ'o- 
mlst. 

Ecstasy, n. [Gk. ek, out ; and stdsis, a 
standing or placing], a strong feeling 
of the mind; very great joy. — adjs., 
Ecstatic and EcstatlcaL 
Ecfimenlc and Ecumenical, adjs. [L., 
from Gk. oikoumfne, inhabited (world): 
oikos, a house], shared in by the whole 
world ; universal. 

Bc'zSma, n. [Gk. ek, out ; and zein, to 
boil], a disease of the skin. 


Effect 

Ed'dy, n. TScand.], water stopped, and 
caused to flow back ; a whirling mo- 
tion ; — v., to flow round about or back. 

E'den, n. [Heb.], the garden of Adam 
and Eve ; a place of delight. 

Edge (ej), n. [A.S.], the sharp side of 
a cutting instrument ; sharpness ; bor- 
der;— v., to sharpen; to put a border 
upon ; to move sideways.— n., Edging, 
that which forms the edge. 

Edible, adj. [L. edtre, to eat], fit to be 
eaten ; — n., something fit to be eaten. 

E'dict, ?t. [L. edictum, a proclamation : 
from e, out ; and dicdre, to say], a pub- 
lished rule or order ; a decree. 

Edify, v. [Fr., from L. cedificare : cedes, 
a house ; andfacdre, to make], to build 
up ; to train and strengthen the mind ; 
to make wiser.— ns., Edifica'tion, a 
building up or improvement of the 
mind ; instruction ; Edifice (ed'i-fis), 
a building ; a large house. 

E'dit, v. [L. edltus, given out], to give 
out a book ; to get a book ready for 
being printed ; to manage a newspaper 
or magazine.— ns. , Edition (e-dish' un), 
the publishing of a book ; the number 
of copies printed at a time ; Editor, 
one who edits.— adj., Edito'rial, be- 
longing to an editor ; written by an 
editor; — n., a leading article. — n.. 
Editorship, the office of an editor. 

Educate, t>. [L. educdtus, trained; e, 
out ; and ductre, to lead], to train and 
draw out the powers of the mind ; to 
guide in getting knowledge ; to bring 
up a child. — n., Edtlca'tion, training ; 
the bringing up of a child in know- 
ledge and good manners. — adj., Edu- 
cational n., Educa'tor. 

Educe' (e-dus'), v. [L. e, out; and ducdre, 
to lead], to draw out ; to bring to light. 

Eel, n. [A.S.J, a kind of fish, with a 
long thin body. 

Eerie or Ee'ry, ad\ [A.S.], tending to 
cause fear or awe. 

Efface', v [Fr., from L. ex, out ; and 
facies, the face], to rub off the face ; 
to blot out.— adj., Efface'able, that 
can be effaced. — n., Efface'ment. 

Effect', n. [L. effectus: ex, out of; and 
facgre, to make], something made or 
caused ; an impression on the mind ; 
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that which follows from a cause ; 
power to produce results ; pi., movable 
property ;—v. , to bring to pass. — adjs., 
Effective, able to do what is wanted ; 
Effectual, having a desired effect, 
adv. — Effec'tflally. 

Effeminate, adj. [L. ex; and femina, a 
woman], like a woman in feelings and 
nature ; — v., to make or become like a 
woman. — n. , Effeminacy, softness of 
nature ; likeness to a woman. 

Effen'di, n. [Turk., from modern Gk. 
aphentes, for autkentcs, a chief], a title 
of rank or honour among the Turks. 

Effervesce' (ef-fcr-vcs), v. [L. ef, for ex; 
&n<lfervesc6re, to boil], to boil up; to 
rise in froth ; to bubble and hiss by 
giving off gas. — n., Efferves'cence. 
—adj., Efferves'cent. 

Effete', adj. [L. effetus , worn out], past 
producing ; no longer of use. 

Efflca'cious ( ef-Ji-cashus ), adj. [L. 
ejfficax ], producing results; able to do 
what is intended. — «., Efficacy (effi- 
cfi-cy), power of producing results. 

Efficient (i rf-fish'ent ), adj. [L. efficiens; 
effictre, to bring about], able to produce 
the result n., one able to undertake 
duty. — n., Efficiency, power of 
bringing to pass. 

Effigy (tf'fi-ji), w. [L. effigies, a likeness], 
a likeness or figure of a person ; a 
head on a coin or medal. 

Efflorescence ( ef-jfo-res'ens ), n. [L. 
efflorescens : ex, out; and florere, to 
flower], a breaking out into flower ; 
production of flowers ; a redness of 
the skin. — ad\. Efflorescent. 

Effluent, adj. [L. ef, for ex, out of ; and 
Jluens, jlutre, to flow], flowing out ; — 
a stream flowing out of another or 
out of a lake. — n., Effluence, that 
which flows out. — n., Efflu'vium, the 
bad smell from decaying substances. 

Efflux, 7 i., flowing out; that which 
flows out. 

Effort, 7i. [Fr., from L. ex, out of ; and 
forti8, strong], a making use of one’s 
power ; a putting forth of strength. 

Effron'tery (ef-frun'ter-y), n. [Fr., from 
L. ex; and frons, the forehead], bold- 
ness; shamelessness. 

Efful'gent, adj. [L. ex, out ; and fulgere, 
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to shine], throwing out light; shin- 
ing brightly.— 7i., Efflll'gence, great 

brightness. 

Effu'sion (ef-fu'zhun), n. [L. ex; and 
fuwMre, to pour], a pouring out ; a 
wasting or spilling of liquid ; that 
which is poured out. — adj., Effu'SiVO, 
bestowing largely. 

Egg (1), n. [A.S.], a roundish body laid 
by birds and other animals, from which 
their young are brought out. 

Egg (2), v. [Scand.], to urge on. 

E'goism, 7i. [L. ego, I], undue thought 
of self.— ns., E'goism, E'gotlsm or 
Eg-> a too frequent speaking of one- 
self E'gotist or Eg-.— adjs., EgO- 
tis'tic and Egotistical. 

Egre'gious (e-j/re'ji-ws), adj. [L. egregius: 
e, out of ; and grex, a flock], chosen 
out of many ; outstanding ; notable. 

E'gress, n. [L. egressus ], a going out; 
means of getting out. 

Ei'der (duck) ( i'der ), n. [Scand.], a duck 
with very soft feathers. — n., Ei'der- 
down, down or feathers of the eider 
duck. 

Ei'ther (e'tlier or i'ther ), pron., the one 
or the other cow., followed by or. 

Ejac'fllate, v. [L. e, out; and jaculdtus, 
jactre , to throw], to throw out sud- 
denly; to utter words in short and 
quick sentences.— 7i., Ejaculation, a 
short prayer.— adj. E^jac'fllatory. 

Eject', v. [L. e, out; and jacire, to 
throw], to throw out ; to drive away.— 
ns., Ejection, Eject'ment, a casting 
out; an order of a court to give up 
possession. 

Eke (e/c), v. [A.S.], to make larger; to 
add to something added ; — adv., 
in addition to ; also ; likewise. 

Elaborate, v. [L. e, out; and labor, 
labour], to work out with great care ; 
to perfect ;—adj., carefully worked out ; 
highly finished.— n.. Elaboration, 
process of finishing highly. — adv. 
Elaborately. 

Elapse' (e-laps'), v. [L. elapsus: e, 
away ; and labi , to fall], to slip away ; 
to pass over without noise, as time. 

Elastic, adj. [Gk. elan, to draw or 
drivel, springing back again ; able to 
return to a former shape or bulk, or to 
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recover from trial or overwork. — n ., 
Elasticity, power of recovering, etc. 

Elate' (c-ldt), adj. [L. eldtus, lifted up : 
e, out ; and ferre, to carry], lifted up ; 
proud ; — v., to make proud. — n., Ela- 
tion. 

Elbow ( el'bu ), n. [A.S. eln, the arm ; and 
boga , a bend], the bend of the arm ; 
any outer angle v., to push with the 
elbow. 

El'der, «. [A.S.], a small tree with soft 
pith and purple berries. 

El'der, adj. [comp, of Old], older; — n., 
one who is older ; an office-bearer in 
a church.— adjs., El'derly, somewhat 
old; Eldest, oldest. 

Elect' ( e-lcct'), v. [L. electus: e, and 
legdre, to choose], to pick out from a 
number';— adj., picked out; chosen; 
— n., a person set apart ; pi., those set 
apart for eternal life. — n., Elec'tion, 
choice of one from a number ; the pro- 
cess of choice. — adj., Elec'tive, de- 
pending on an election. — ns., Elec- 
tioneering, work connected with an 
election ; Elec'tor, one who has the 
power of choosing ; a German prince, 
one of seven who formerly chose the 
emperor. Fcm. Elec'tress. — adj.. 
Electoral, pertaining to an election. 
— n., Electorate, the people who have 
a right to vote. 

Electric and Electrical, adj. [Gk. 
elektron, amber], belonging to elec- 
tricity ; filled with or able to produce 
electricity.— ns., Electrician (e-lec- 
trish'yan), one skilled in electricity ; 
Electricity, that property of a body 
which causes it to give off sparks when 
rubbed ; an unseen force existing in 
some bodies in a certain state. — v., 
Electrify, to put electricity into ; to 
fill with sudden wonder or delight, 
—ws., Electro-dynamics, the science 
of the action of electricity ; Electrom- 
eter, an instrument for measuring 
electricity. — v ., Electroplate, to 
plate thinly with metal by electricity ; 
— n., articles so plated.— n., Electro- 
type, a means of copying type or en- 
gravings by the aid of electricity ; the 
copy so got ; — v ., to make copies. 

Elegant, adj. [L. elegans , tasteful], 
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arranged with taste ; having a graceful 
appearance.— ns., Elegance and El- 
egancy, graceful arrangement. 

Elegy ( el'e-ji ), n. [Gk. eUfgos, a lament], 
a funeral poem ; a song of sorrow.— 
adj. , Elegiac, pertaining to elegies; 
mournful ; — n., a form of verse of alter- 
nate lines of six and five feet. 

Element, n. [L. elementum, a first prin- 
ciple], one of the simj)lest parts of 
anything ; that which cannot be sepa- 
rated into simpler parts ; pi., the rules 
of an art or science in their simplest 
forms. — adj., Element'ary, uncom- 
pounded ; having to do with first steps 
or principles. 

Elephant, n. [Gk. elephas], the largest 
four-footed animal.— adj., Elephan- 
tine, large like an elephant. 

Elevate, v. [L. elevdtus, lifted up: e, 
up ; and Uvis , light], to raise up ; to 
improve the mind. — ns., Eleva'tion, 
the act of raising up ; a rising ground ; 
the height to which anything has been 
raised ; the upright plan or drawing of 
a building ; El'ev&tor, a machine for 
raising to a higher floor; a lift; a 
muscle that raises a bone. 

Elf, n. [A.S.], a little spirit; a fairy; 
pi.. Elves (elvz). — adj., Elf'ish. 

Elicit ( e-lis'it ), v. [L. elidtus, drawn 
out], to draw out bit by bit ; to bring 
to light. 

Elide', v. [L. eluUre, to strike out], to 
strike out; to cut off a syllable.— n., 
Elision ( e-lizh'un ), the act of striking 
out or cutting off a syllable. 

Eligible (el'i-ji-ble), adj. [L. ellg&re, to 
choose out], fit to be chosen ; qualified 
by law; desirable. — n., Eligibility, 
fitness to be chosen. 

Eliminate, v. [L. eliminatus, cast out : 
e, out ; and Ilmen, a threshold], to put 
out of doors ; to get rid of ; to leave 
out of account.— n., Elimina'tion. 

Elite' (d-let'X n. [Fr., from L. electa, 
chosen], the chosen or best part. 

Elix'ir, n. [Arab.], a liquid supposed to 
change other metalB into gold or to 
prolong life ; refined spirit ; anything 
that gives health and vigour. 

ElizabStb'an, adj., pertaining to Queen 
Elizabeth or her times. 
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Elk, n. [Scand.], a kind of large deer. 

Ell, n. [A.S. eln , the arm], a measure of 
length (equal to the arm); (English 
ell) l£ yard ; (Scottish ell) 87 inches. 

Ellipse' (el-lips'), n. [Gk. elleipsis, a 
leaving out], an oval figure formed by 
the oblique section of a cone ; the path 
of a planet round the sun ; also Ellip- 
sis, a way of writing or speaking in 
which words are left out, to be sup- 
plied by the reader or hearer. — adjs., 
Ellip'tic and Ellip'tical, belonging 
to an ellipse ; having words left out. 

Elm, n. [A.S.], a common forest tree. 

Elocu'tion, n., manner or style of speak- 
ing ; management of the voice ; use of 
fine words.-— n., Elocu'tionist, one 
who practises or teaches elocution. 

Elo'gium (e-lo'ji-um) and El'Ogy (d'o- 
jy), ns. [L. elogium J, a speech in praise 
of one ; praise. 

Elon'gate, V. [Low L. elongdtus : e, out ; 
and longus, long], to make longer; to 
go farther off.— w., Elonga'tion. 

Elope' (e-ldp f ), v. [L. c, out ; and root of 
Leap], to run away. — n., Elope- 
ment. 

El'oquent, adj. [L. eloqucns , speaking 
out], able to speak with grace and 
power ; able to win over by speaking ; 
spoken with eloquence. — n., El'o- 
quence, the art of speaking with 
grace and power ; speaking which stirs 
the feelings. 

Else (els), adj. pron. [A.S.], other ; — adv., 
besides ; otherwise. 

Else'where, adv., in some other place. 

Elu'cidate, V. [Low L. eluciddtus, made 
clear : e, out of ; and luddus, clear], to 
make clear ; to make easily understood ; 
to remove difficulties. — n., ElucidaA 
tion. 

Elude', v. [L. e, out; and luddre, to 
play], to keep out of one’s sight ; to 
avoid; to baffle. — n., Elu'sion (e-lit'- 
zhun). — adjs ., Elu'sive, deceptive; 
Elu'sory» tending to cheat. 

Elys'ium, n. [Gk. FAysion, the Elysian 
field], the place of happiness ; the 
home of the blessed. — adj., Elys'ian, 
exceedingly delightful. 

Ema'ciate (e-ma'shi-at), v. [L. e, out; 
and modes, thinness], to make thin; 
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to lose flesh; to waste away. — n., 
Emaciation, thinness ; leanness. 

Em'anate, v. [L. emanatus : e, out; 
and manure, to flow], to flow out from ; 
to arise. — n., Emanation, a flowing 
out from ; that which flows out. 

Emancipate, v. [L. emandpdtus, set 
free], to set free from slavery or any 
evil. — ns., Emancipation, freedom 
from bondage ; Eman'cip&tor, one 
who sets free. 

Emas'ctllate, V. [L. einasculdtus : e, 
away ; and mas, a male], to take away 
male power ; to deprive of vigour. 

Embalm' (em-bdm!), v. [Fr. em, in ; and 
root of Balm], to anoint with balm ; 
to preserve a dead body with spices. 

Embank', v. [Fr. em, on ; and Bank], 
to enclose with a bank; to raise a 
mound.— n . , Embank'ment, a mound 
to keep back water or form a road. 

Embar'go, n. [Span, em, on ; and root 
of Bar], a stoppage of ships from leav- 
ing port ; a prohibition put on trade ; 
—v., to hinder ships ; to stop trade. 

Embark', V. [Fr. em, on ; and Bark (3)], 
to put or go on board; to take part 
in.— n., Embarkation. 

Embar'rass, v. [Fr. em, in ; and root of 
Bar], to put difficulties in one’s way ; 
to hinder from acting freely. — n., Em- 
barrassment, hindrance to action; 
difficulty in getting money ; confusion 
of mind. 

Em'bassy, n. [Low L. ambasda , a mes- 
sage], a message sent by means of an 
ambassador ; the person or persons 
taking charge of the message; the 
houso in which they live. 

Embattle, V. [Fr. em, on ; and root of 
Battlement], to provide with battle- 
ments ; to range in order of battle. 

Embellish, V. [Fr. em,, on ; and L. 
bellus, fine], to set off with ornaments ; 
to add grace or beauty to. — n., Em- 
bellishment, decoration ; ornament. 

Em'bers, n. pi. [A.S.], cinders or ashes 
in which there is still some fire. 

Embez'zle, V. [perhaps from the root of 
Imbecile], to use trust property un- 
faithfully.— n.. Embezzlement. 

Embit'ter, v. [Fr. em, and Bitter], to 
make bitter. 
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Embla'zon, «. [Fr. cm, and Blazon], to 
adorn with heraldic figures ; to set 
out in bright colours. — ns., Embla- 
zonment, the figures which adorn 
shields, etc. ; Embla'zonry, the art 
of making pictures on shields, etc. ; 
the figures on shields, etc. 

Emblem, n. [Gk. emblema : en, on ; and 
ballein, to throw], a figure painted or 
carved ; a picture meaning more than 
it shows to the eye ; a symbol. — adj., 
Emblematic or Emblematical. 

Embod'y, v., to put into a body ; to 
give a material form to ; to join into 
a whole ; to express thoughts in words. 

— n., Embodiment. 

Embdld'en, v., to make bold ; to givo 
courage to. 

Embo'aom c cm-boo'zum ), v., to take into 
the bosom ; to shelter closely. 

EmbOSS', v., to make bosses or raised 
work on. — n., Emboss'ment, figures 
raised above the surface. 

Embow'el, v., to bury in something ; to 
take the bowels out of a body. Pars. 

Embowelling, embowelled. 

Embow'er, v., to set in a bower ; to sur- 
round with trees. 

Embrace', v. [Fr. cm; and bras , the 
arm : from L. brachium], to hold in 
the arms ; to show love by pressure ; to 
contain within ; to accept with eager- 
ness ; — n., a clasping in the arms, etc. 

Embra'sure ( em-bra'zhur ), n. [Fr. cm; 
and Old Fr. braser, to slope away], a 
window with slanted sides ; an open- 
ing in a wall to shoot through. 

Embrocate, v. [Low L. embroedtus , 
soaked], to moisten or rub a sore with 
a liquid ; to foment.— n., Embroca- 
tion, that with which a wound is 
rubbed. 

Embrogllo. See Imbroglio. 

Embroi'der, v. [Fr. cm, and Br older], 
to border with needlework ; to mark 
with sewed figures.— n., Embroi'der y, 
the art of sewing figures ; ornamental 
needlework. 

Embroil', v. [Fr. cm, and Broil], to 
throw into disorder ; to mix up in a 
quarrel.— n., Embroil'ment. 

Embryo, n. [Fr., from Gk. en, in ; and 
bryein , to be full of], that which grows 


in the womb ; the earliest stage of an 
animal or a plant; the beginning of 
anything ; — adj., belonging to an im- 
perfect state.— adj., Embry on'ic. 

Emend', v. [L. c, from ; and inendum, a 
fault], to clear of faults ; to make 
better; to make corrections. — ns., 
Emenda'tion, correction ; amend- 
ment ; Em'end&tor, one who corrects. 

Em'erald, n. [Fr. tmeraude; from Gk. 
smaragdos , a kind of emerald], a pre- 
cious stone of a green colour ; a rich 
green colour ; a small printing type ; — 
adj., of a rich green colour. 

Emerge' (e-rnerj 1 ), V. [L. c, out of ; and 
mergtre, to dip], to riso out of a fluid ; 
to come into view. — ns., Emergence 
and -gency, act of emerging ; un- 
looked-for appearance or event ; state 
of great need.— adj., Emer'gent. 

Emer'itus, adj. [L. emeritus : e, out ; 
and merttus , merere, to earn or serve], 
having served out one’s time ; relieved 
from duty because of long service. 

Emer'sion ( c-mer'shun ), n., act of 
emerging ; the coming again into sight 
of a star that has been eclipsed. 

Em'erods, n. pi., old spelling of Hem- 
orrhoids. See Piles. 

Em'ery, n. [Fr., from Gk.], hard grains 
or powder, glued on cloth, etc., for 
grinding and polishing. 

Emet'ic, adj. [Gk. emetlkos: emein , to 
vomit], causing vomiting \—n., a medi- 
cine that causes vomiting. 

Emigrate, V. [L. emigrdtus , removed 
from : e, from ; and migrare, to re- 
move], to go to another country.-- 
adj.. Emigrant, leaving home for 
another country ;— n., one who has 
gone to live in a far-off land.— n., 
Emigration. 

Eminent, adj. [L. eminens, eminere, to 
stand out], outstanding; well-known. 
— n., Eminence, a part rising above 
the rest; a rising ground,; a title of 
honour. 

E'mir, n. tArab.l, a Turkish ruler or 
lord ; a descendant of Mahomet. 

Emit', v. [L. e, out ; and mitUre, to 
send], to throw or give out ; to issue. 
Pars. Emitting, emitted. 
Emis'sion (e-mish'uri), n. [L. e, out of; 
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and missus, sent], a sending or throw- 
ing out ; that which is sent out. 

Emissary, n. [L. emissarius ], one who 
is sent out, especially on a private 
mission ; a spy ; an outlet for water. 

Em'met, n. [A.S.], an ant. 

Emoriient (e-mol'yent or -li-ent), adj. 
[L. mollis, soft], making soft or supple ; 
— n., something to soften or allay pain. 

Emorument, n. [L. emolumentum, 
profit], the result of work ; payment 
for work ; good or gain in any way. 

Emo'tion (e-mo' shun), n. [L. emdtus: e, 
out ; and movire, to move], a strong 
movement of tlio feelings.— aty., Emo- 
tional, arising from or causing emo- 
tion ; easily moved. 

Empale', v. [Fr. em, on ; and L. palus, 
a stake], to put stakes round ; to shut 
in ; to put to death by piercing with a 
pike or stake.— n., Empale'ment. 

Empan'el or Empan'nel, v. [Fr. em, 
on ; and Panel], to write names in a 
list ; to put upon a list. Pars. Em- 
panelling, empanelled. 

Em'pMsis, 7i. [Gk. en, in or on ; and 
phdsis, an appearance], a force of voice 
laid upon a syllable, word, etc.; stress 
or importance; accent.— v., Em'pha- 
size or Em'phasise, to mark with 
emphasis; to lay stress on. — adj.. 
Emphatic or Emphat'ical, marked 
by special force of voice ; requiring 
emphasis. 

Em'pire, n. [Fr., from L. imperium], 
chief power or sovereignty ; the country 
over which an emperor rules. 

Em'peror, n. [Fr., from L. imperator, a 
commander-in-chief], one who rules an 
empire. Fan. Em'press. 

Empiric and Empirical, adjs. [Gk. 
empeirikos, experienced], known by 
trial or experience ; not known by 
scientific thought. — ns. (Empiric), 
one whose knowledge is got from ex- 
perience only ; quack ; Empiricism, a 
resting on experience alone for know- 
ledge ; practice without regular train- 
ing or study. 

Employ', v. [Fr. employer; from L. 
implicare, to fold in], to keep at work ; 
to give work to ; to make use of ; — 
n., fixed work or service. — ns., Em- 


ployer; Employ'©©, one who is 
employed ; Employ'ment, a giving 
of work to ; the work a person has. 

Empo'riurn, n. [Gk. emporion, a market- 
place], a place where goods are brought 
to be sold or exchanged ; a place of 
trade ; a commercial city. 
Empov'erish. See Impoverish. 

Empow'er, v., to give power to. 

Em'press, n. See Emperor. 

Emp'ty, adj . [A.S.], having nothing 
within ; unfruitful ; without reality ;— 
v., to take everything out of ; to be- 
come empty. — n., Emp'tiness. 

Empyr'eal ( em-pir'e-al or em -pi-re' al), 
adj. [Gk. empyros, on fire], formed of 
pure fire or light; belonging to the 
highest heaven. — n., Empyxe'an, the 
highest heaven. 

E'mu, E'meu, or E'mew (e'mu), n. 
[Fort.], the Australian ostrich; a kind 
of cassowary. 

Em'dlate, v. [L. cemulari, to try to 
equal: cemulus , a rival], to try to be 
better than ; to copy, in order to excel ; 
to strive with. — n., EmtUa'tion. — 
adjs., Em'tllous and Em'ill&tive, 
fond of excelling. 

Emul'sion (e-mut shun), n. [Fr., from L. 
emidsus, emulgere, to milk out], a milk- 
like mixture of oil and water used as 
medicine. — adj., Emul'siv©, milk- 
like ; giving out a milk-like substance. 

Ena'ble, V. [Fr. en, to make ; and Able], 
to make able ; to givo power to. 

Enact', v. [Fr. en, to make ; and Act], 
to act the part of ; to pass, as a law.— 
adj., Enac'tive, having the power to 
enact. — n., Enact 'ment, the passing 
of a law ; a law. 

Enam'el, n. [Fr. en, on ; and Ital. 
smalto, root of Smelt], a glass-like 
substance melted and used for coat- 
ing metal, jewellery, etc. ; a smooth, 
glossy surface; the coating of the 
teeth; — v., to coat with enamel, or 
with various colours ; to make smooth. 
Pars. Enamelling, Enamelled. 

Enam'our (en-am'ur), v. [Fr. en, to 
cause ; and L. amor, love], to inflame 
with love ; to fill with delight. 

Encage', v. [Fr. en, in], to put into a 
cage ; to shut within narrow limits. 
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Encamp', v. [Fr. en, in or on], to form 
a camp ; to pitch tents ; to take up a 
position for rest. — n., Encamp'ment, 
an army at rest ; a camp. 

Encase' and Encase'ment. See In-. 

Encaus'tic, adj. [Gk. en, in ; and kaus- 
tos , burned], burned in ; painted or 
decorated when hot ; — n. , the art of 
painting and fixing by heat. 

Enceinte' (dn(g)-sen(g)t'), n. [Fr., from 
L. in, on ; and cinctus, surrounded], 
the fortified wall which surrounds a 
fortress.— ad?., Preg'nant. 

Enchain', v. [Fr. en, in], to put in 
chains *, to hold firmly in any way. 

Enchant', v. [Fr., from L, incantare, to 
sing magical words], to act on by 
charms; to use the power of magic 
over ; to give great delight to. — ns., 
Enchant'ment, the use of magic 
spells ; that which enchants ; En- 
Chant'er, one who enchants. Fem. 
Enchant'ress. 

Enchase', v. [Fr. en, in ; and root of 
Case], to fix or set in something else ; 
to adorn with raised carving ; to orna- 
ment with a design. 

Encir'cle, v. [Fr. en, in], to enclose in a 
circle ; to surround. 

Enclit'ic, adj. [Gk. enklitikos, leaning 
on : en, on ; and klinein, to bend], 
leaning or resting on ; — n., a depend- 
ent word pronounced as part of that 
which it follows. 

Enclose' and Enclo'sure. See In-. 

Enco'mium, n. [Gk. enkomion, a song 
of praise], a speech praising a person ; 
high praise.— w., Enco'miast, one 
who praises. 

Encom'pass ( en-cum'pas ), v. [Fr. en, 
in ; and Compass], to stretch or go 
roundabout.— n., Encom'passment. 

Encore' ( dng-cor '), adj. [Fr., from Ital. 
ancora], over again ; once more 
to call for a repetition. 

Encoun'ter, v. [Fr. en; and contra, 
against], to come face to face with ; to 
meet in fight ; to meet unexpectedly ; 

— n., a fight ; a contest ; an unexpected 
meeting. 

Encour'age ( en-cur'dj ), v. [Fr. en, in], 
to put heart or courage into ; to raise 
one's spirits.— Enoour'agement, 
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that which urges one to act well. — 
adv., Encouragingly. 

Encroach' {en-croch’), v. [Fr. en, in or 
on ; and root of Crook], to invade the 
rights of another; to trespass.— n., 
Encroach'ment, ail invading of 
another’s right ; that which is so got. 

Encrust'. See Incrust. 

Encum'ber, v. [Fr. en, and Cumber], 
to keep from moving freely ; to put a 
burden on ; to load with debt, etc. — 
n., Encum'brance, any hindrance. 

Encyc'lical ( en-tic'li-cal ), adj. [Gk. en, 
in ; and kyklos, a circle], sent round to 
many persons or places ; to be read by 
a great number; — n., a circular letter 
Bent by the Pope to bishops, etc. 

Encyclopedia or Encyclopedia (en- 
ci-do~2>e r dia), n. [Gk. en, in ; kyklos , a 
circle ; and paideia , art or science], the 
circle of the arts and sciences ; a book 
giving information on many subjects, 
arranged in alphabetical order. — n., 
Encyclopedist, one who writes in 
an encyclopedia. — add., Encyclope- 
dic, full of information. 

End, n. [A.S.], the farthest point or line ; 
the last point in space and time ; pur- 
pose or aim ; — v., to cause to stop ; to 
come to a stop. — n., End'ing, the last 
part of anything. — adv., End'wise 
or End'ways, standing on end ; with 
the end forward. 

Endan'ger ( en-ddn'jer ), v. [Fr. en, in ; 
and Danger], to put or bring into 
danger ; to expose to loss or hurt. 

Endear', V. [Fr. en, to make ; and 
Dear], to make dear. — n., Endear- 
ment, an act which increases affec- 
tion ; state of being dear. 

Endeav'our (en-dcv’ut), V. [Fr. en, to 
do ; and devoir, duty], to try to do ; to 
make an effort ; to use power or force ; 
— n., an effort ; a use of power or force. 
Endem'ic, Endem'ical, and Ende- 
mial, adis. [Gk. en, in ; and demos, 
people], peculiar to a district. 

En'dogen ( en'dojen ), n. [Gk. endon, 
within; and gen, to he produced], a 
plant that grows by adding its new 
wood within the stem, as a palm, rush, 
orchid, etc. ; opposed to ExogGO..— 
adj., Endogenous. 
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Endorse' or Endorsement. See In-. 

Endow', v. [Ft., from L. in, on ; and 
dos, a dowry], to give a dowry to; 
to give what will provide a regular in- 
come ; to enrich with any gift or power. 

— n., Endowment, money given to 
produce a regular income ; any rich 
gift. 

Endue' ( en-du !), v., endow. 

Endure', v. [Fr., from L. in; and du- 
rare, to last], to last long ; to stand 
firm ; to bear up under (pain, etc.). — 

adj., Endtlr'able.— n., Endtlr'ance, 

state of enduring ; power of bearing. 

Ene'ma, n. [Gk. en, in ; and hienai , to 
send], a medicine injected by a syringe. 

En'emy, n. [Fr., from L. inimicns , un- 
friendly], one who hates another ; a 
country at war with another ; the 
opposing army or fleet. 

En'ergy (en'er-ji), n. [Gk. energeia, 
action : en, in ; and ergon, work], power 
of working ; power producing results ; 
force or expression in words. — adh . , 
Energetic and Energetical, full of 
work and action ; showing a will and 
power to work ; lively ; forcible. 

EnerVate, v. [L. enervdtus, weakened : 
e, out of ; and ncrvus, a nerve], to de- 
prive of force or nerve ; to weaken. 

Enfee'ble, v. [Fr. en, to make], to make 
feeble.— n., Enfee'blement. 

Enfeoff (en-fef), v. [Fr. en, in ; and 
Fief], to give a fief to ; to put in pos- 
session of land as a vassal. 

Enfilade', n. [Fr., from L. in, in ; and 
filum, a thread], any place open from 
end to end ; a gun-fire sweeping along 
the whole line;— v., to fire from end 
to end. 

Enfold'. See Infold. 

EnfOrce', v. [Fr., from L. in, and root 
of Force], to give force to ; to put in 
force; to cause to be obeyed.— n., 
Enforcement, that which gives force 
to. 

Enfranchise (en-fran f shiz), v. [Fr. en, 
in ; and Franchise], to make or set 
free ; to give the right of voting to. — 
n., Enfranchisement, admission to 
the privileges of voting. 

Engage' (en-gdj'), v. [Fr. en, in; and 
root of Q&ge], to bind by a pledgo or 
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promise ; to promise to do ; to take 
part in ; to bespeak. — adj., Engaged', 
at work ; promised in marriage ; in 
the act of fighting. — n., Engage- 
ment, a promise, especially to marry ; 
an appointment to meet; a battle. — 
adj., Engaging, drawing attention ; 
gaining love. 

Engen'der (en-jen'der), v. [Fr., from L. 
in; and genus, a race], to bring into 
being ; to beget ; to produce. 

En'gine ( en'jin ), n. [Fr., from L. in- 
genium, invention], a machine fitted 
to do certain work ; a machine used for 
setting others in motion.— ns., Engi- 
neer', one who makes or manages en- 
gines ; one who planB fortifications, 
roads, bridges, etc. ; Engineering, 
the work or the science and skill of 
an engineer. 

English ( ing'glish ), adj. [A.S.], belong- 
ing to England ;— n., the people of 
South Britain or their language. 

Engraft', Engrain'. See In-. 

Engrave', v. [Fr. en, in ; and Grave], 
to cut a mark deeply ; to cut pictures, 
etc., upon stone or metal ; to fix in 
the memory.— n., Engraving, art of 
cutting pictures, etc. ; a picture so 
made. 

Engrdss', V. [Fr. en, in ; and root of 
Gross], to write a copy in large letters ; 
to take up one’s attention ; to buy 
up in large quantities. — n., Engrdss- 
ment, a fair copy in a large hand ; a 
taking up of the whole of a thing. 

Engulf', v. See Ingulf. 

Enhance', v. [Fr., from L. in, into ; and 
ante, before. Comp. Advance], to 
raise in price or value ; to make larger. 
— n., Enhancement. 

Enig'ma, n. [Gk. ainigma ], a statement 
with a hidden meaning ; something ob- 
scure or hard to be understood.— adjs.. 
Enigmatic and Enigmatical. 

Enjoin', v. [Fr. from L. injungire, to 
join on], to order or command; to 
impress earnestly upon. 

Enjoy', v. [Fr. en, in ; and Joy], to feel 
pleasure in ; to get joy from ; to be 
happy in. — n., Enjoy'ment, a feeling 
of joy ; happiness ; that which gives 
joy ; use or possession. 
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Enkin'dle, v. [Fr. en, in ; and Kindle], 
to set on fire ; to arouse or excite. 

Enlarge' (en-larf), v. [Fr. en, to make ; 
and root of Large], to make or grow 
larger; to say more about a thing; 
to set free.— n., Enlargement, the 
amount added ; a setting free. 

Enlight'en (cn-lit'en), v. [Fr. en, in ; and 
Lighten], to cast light upon ; to make 
clear ; to give knowledge to. — n., En- 
lightenment, state of having light. 

Enlist', v. [Fr. en, in ; and List], to 
write one’s name in a list ; to take part 
or get another to take part in some 
work ; to become a soldier.— n., En- 
listment, an engagement to take part 
or to act as a soldier. 

Enli'ven, V. [Fr. en, in ; and root of 
Life], to put life into ; to make quick 
and active ; to raise one’s spirits. 

En'mity, n. [Fr., from L. inimicitia, 
ill-will], the feelings of an enemy ; a 
wishing ill to. 

Enno'ble, v. [Fr., from L. in, and root 
of Noble], to make noble ; to make a 
peer of ; to raise in kind or character. 

Ennui' (an(g)-nwe'), n. [Fr., from L. in 
odio , in hatred], a feeling of weariness. 

Enor'maus, adj. [Fr., from L. e, out of ; 
and norma , a rule], beyond measure ; 
of more than usual size ; very large.— 
n., Enor'mity, state of being enor- 
mous ; size beyond measure ; a great 
crime. 

Enough' (e-nuj'), n. [A.S.], that to 
which nothing more needs to be added ; 
what will just do ; — ad\ , needing no 
addition ;—adv., so as to need no more. 
Enquire' and Enqulr'y. See In-. 

Enrage' ( en-rdj ' ), v. [Fr. en, to make ; 
and root of Rage], to put into a rage ; 
to make angry. 

Enrapture, v. [Fr. en, and Rapture], 
to transport with pleasure ; to fill with 
delight. 

Enrich', v. [Fr. en, to make ; and root of 
Rich], to make rich or fruitful; to adorn 
with ornaments. — n., Enrich'ment. 

EnrOl' or Enroll', V. [Fr. en, in ; and 
root of Roll], to put into a roll ; to 
write in a list ; to put in writing. Pars. 
Enrolling, enrolled. — n. , Enrol- 
ment, the list of names enrolled. 


Ensam'ple, n. [Fr.]. See Example. 

Ensconce', v. [Fr. en, in], to cover over 
with a sconce or fort ; to put in safety ; 
to hide ; to settle. 

Enshrine', V. [Fr. en, in], to put into a 
shrine ; to put into a place of honour 
and safety. 

Enshroud', V. [Fr. en, in], to wrap in a 
shroud ; to cover up closely. 

En'sign (en'sin), n. [Fr., from L. insigne, 
well marked], the flag of a regiment ; 
formerly the officer who carried the flag. 

En'silage ( en'sil-dj ), n. f [Fr. en, and Sp. 
silo, a pit], a storing of crops in pi ts. 

Enslave', V. [Fr. en, to make], to make 
a slave of ; to take away one’s liberty. — 
n., Enslave'ment, state of slavery. 

Ensnare', v. [Fr. en, in], to .catch in a 
snare. See Insnare. 

Ensue' (cn-su), v. [Fr., from L. insequi, 
to follow after], to come or follow 
after ; to flow from as a consequence. 

Ensure', v. See Insure. 

Entablature, n. [Fr., from L. in, on ; 
and tabula, a board], the part of a 
building resting on the columns. 

Entail', v. [Fr., from L. in, into; and 
talea, a cutting], to cause property to 
descend in a certain line of heirs ; 
to cause to follow; — n., an estate or 
property limited as above. 

Entan'gle ( en-tanggl ), v. [Fr. en, in ; 
and Tangle], to mix confusedly; to 
catch as in a net ; to bring into diffi- 
culties.— n., Entan'glement, a state 
of confusion ; disorder. 

En'ter, v. [Fr., from L. intrarc, to enter], 
to go into ; to pierce ; (into) to take 
possession of ; to form part of ; to 
write into a book or roll. — ns., En'try, 
act or means of entering ; a passage 
into; a writing of something in a 
book ; that which is written ; a taking 
possession (of a house) ; En' trance, a 
place of entering ; the right of entering. 

Enterprise, n. [Fr., from L. inter, 
among ; and prendtre , to take in hand], 
something taken in hand ; a piece of 
bold or dangerous work ; readiness to 
do such work v. t to undertake. — 
adj.. Enterprising, ready to face 
difficulties. 

Entertain', v . [Fr., from L. inter- 
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among ; and tenSre, to hold], to keep in 
one’s hands ; to receive (as guests) ; to 
make the time pass pleasantly for ; to 
keep in the mind or thought.— adj., 
Entertain'ing, good at amusing. — 
n., Entertainment, treatment in 
one’s house ; supply of wants ; a feast ; 
interesting or amusing pleasure. 

Enthral'. See IntliraL 

Enthrone', -v. [Fr. en, Oil ; and 
Throne], to set on a throne ; to put in 
a place of highest power ; to install (a 
bishop).— -n., Enthronement. 

Enthusiasm, n . [Gk. enthousiasmos, 
inspiration : en, in ; and tfieos , a god], 
great zeal caused by a belief in the good- 
ness of a cause ; power of the feelings 
over the understanding. — adj., En- 
thhsias'tic.— n., Enthusiast. 

Entice' (en-tis), V. [Fr.], to draw on by 
hope or desire ; to lead astray ; to in- 
duce to sin.— n., Entice'ment, that 
which entices. 

Entire' ( en-tir'\ adj. [Fr., from L. 
integer , whole], unbroken; without 
fault; with all its parts or strength. 
—ado., Entire'ly.— ns., Entire'ness 
and Entirely, completeness ; un- 
broken form. 

Enti'tle, V. [Fr. en, in ; and Title], to 
give one a claim or right. 

En'tity, n. [L. eus, being], real being, 
whether in thought or fact. 

Entomb' ( en-toom '), v. [Fr. en, in ; and 
Tomb], to put in a tomb ; to bury out 
of sight.— n., Entomb'ment, burial. 

Entomol'ogy, n. [Gk. entOmos, cut in 
two ; and logos], the natural history of 
insects.— rc., Entomol'ogist, one who 
studies insects. 

En' trails, n. pi. [Fr., from Low L. in- 
trdlia, things within], the inner parts 
of an animal’s body; the bowels. 

Entram'mel. See Trammel. 

Entrance (l), n. See under Enter. 

Entrance' (2), v. [Fr. en, in], to put into 
a trance ; to fill with great delight.— 
n . , Entrance'ment. 

Entrap', V. [Fr. en, in], to catch as in a 
trap ; to get a person into a difficulty ; | 
to entangle ; ensnare. Pars. Entrap- 
ping, entrapped. 

Entreat', v. [Fr. en, in ; and Treat], to I 
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beg with earnestness ; to pray for.— 
7i., Entreat 'y, an earnest prayer. 

Entree' (an(g)-tra'), n. [Fr., same root as 
Entry], right or permission to <enter ; 
a side dish served between the courses. 
Entrench, Entrust, Entwine, En- 
twist. See In-, etc. 

En'try. See under Enter. 

Enu'merate, v. [L. enumerable, counted 
up: e, out; and numirus , a number], 
to count up one by one ; to get the 
number of ; to tell over the names.— 

ns. , Enumera'tion, Enumerator. 

Enun'ciate (e-nun shi-dt), v. [L. e, out 
of ; and nuncius, a messenger], to 
speak out ; to state clearly ; to pro- 
nounce distinctly.— /i., Enuncia'tion, 
clear speaking; tlie words of a clear 
statement. 

Envel'op, V. [Fr.], to wrap or fold in ; 
to cover on all sides; to hide. — ns., 
En'velope (en'vel-op or ari{g)' vel-op), 
that which wraps or covers ; a paper 
covering for a letter ; Envelopment. 

Enven'om, V. [Fr., from L. in, into; 
and venenum , poison], to put poison 
into ; to embitter speech or action. 

Envi'ron, V. [Fr., from L. in, and root of 
Veer, to turn], to surround on all 
Bides.— ns. , Environment, that which 
surrounds ; Envi'rons, pi., the places 
lying around ; outskirts. 

Envis'age, V. [Fr. envisager], to look in 
the face ; to consider. 

En'voy, n. [Fr. envoys, sent: from L. in, 
on ; and via, a way], a messenger sent 
abroad to arrange business; a minis- 
ter next in rank to an ambassador. 

En'vy, n. [Fr. from L., invidia, ill-will], 
a feeling of pain at another’s good ; a 
wisli that another’s good had been ours!; 
an object of envy ; — v., to feel pain at 
another’s good ; to wish that another’s 
good were ours ; to hate a person be- 
cause of success or goodness.— adjs., 
En'viable, that may be envied ; very 
desirable ; En'vious, feeling envy. 

Ep'aulet or Ep'aulette, ». [Fr., from 
L. spatida, a blade, a shoulder], a 
shoulder knot ; a shoulder badge of an 
officer. 

Epergne' (e-pern), n. [Fr.], an ornamen- 
tal dish for the centre of a table. 
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E'phah or E'pha (cfa), n. [Heb.], a 
Hebrew measure for grain, etc. 

Ephem'eral ( e-fem'e-ral ), adj. [Gk. epi, 
for ; and h&m&ra, a day], living only 
for a day 

Eph'od ( efod ), n. [Heb.], a part of the 
Jewish priests’ dress. 

Epic, adj. [Gk. epos, a word], told in a 
lofty style ;—n., a heroic poem. 

EP ICUre, 7i. [L. Epicurus], one who lives 
for pleasure, especially in eating and 
drinking.— adj., Epicflxe'an, pertain- 
ing to Epicurus ; fond of fine living ;— 
n., a follower of Epicurus. 

Epicycle, n. [Gk. epi, upon ; and kyklos], 
a circle whose centre moves round the 
circumference of another circle. 

Epidemic, adj. [Gk. epidemos, among 
the people], falling on many (as a dis- 
ease, etc.) ; general n. t a disease that 
attacks many persons. 

Epider'mis, n. [Gk. epi, upon; and 
derma , skin], the outer skin. 

Epiglottis, n. [Gk. epi, upon ; and 
glotta, the tongue], a valve which 
covers the upper end of the windpipe 
when food is passing into the throat. 

Epigram, n. [Gk. epigramma , an in- 
scription: epi, upon; and graphein, 
to write], an inscription in verse; a 
short poem ending in a witty thought ; 
a pointed saying. — adjs., Epigram- 
matic and Epigrammatlcal, like 
an epigram.— n., Epigram Inatist, a 
writer of epigrams. 

Epigraph, 71 . [Gk. epi, upon ; and 
graphein , to write], an inscription on 
a building, statue, etc. ; a motto. 

Epilepsy, n. [Gk. epilSpsia, a seizure], 
a disease of the brain which causes 
the sufferer to fall unconscious, and 
is accompanied with convulsions. — 
adj., Epileptic, pertaining to epi- 
lepsy;— n., a person suffering from 
epilepsy. 

Epilogue (ep'i-loy), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
epi, upon ; and Idgos, & Bpeech], a 
speech addressed to the spectators at 
the end of a play ; the winding up of 
a speech or book ; conclusion. 

Epiph'any (e-pifar^y), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
epi, upon ; and phainein, to show], an 
appearance ; a church feast on the 6th 
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of January, to commemorate the show- 
ing of Jesus to the wise men. 

Epis'copacy, n. [Gk. episkdpos], church 
government by bishops. — adjs., Epis- 
copal and Episcopalian;— n., a 
member of an episcopal church. — n ., 
Epis copate, the office of a bishop ; 
the whole body of bishops. 

Episode, n. [Gk. epi, in addition ; eis, 
to ; and hddos, a way], a story brought 
in by the way to give variety. 

Epis'tle ( e-pis' l ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
epistdle, a letter], a letter.— adj., Epis- 
tolary, in the form of a letter. 

Epitaph ( ep'i-taf ), 7i. [Gk. epi, upon ; 
and taphos, a tomb], a writing on a 
tomb. 

Epithala'mium, n. [Gk. epi; and thald- 
71108, a bride-chamber], a marriage song. 

Epithet, 7i. [Gk. epithttos, added], a 
word added to a name to describe it ; 
an adjective telling some quality. 

Epit'orne (e-pit' o-me), n. [Gk. epi, upon ; 
and temncin, to cut], a shortened form 
of anything, as a book, etc. ; a sum- 
mary.— v. , Epit'omize or Epit'omise. 

E'poch (e’pok), n. [Gk. epdchS, a check : 
epi, on ; and echein, to hold], a fixed 
point of time from which dates are 
counted backwards or forwards; the 
time of something remarkable. 

Ep'ode, 7i. [Gk. epi; and ode, a poem], 
the last part of a lyric ode. 

E'qual, adj. [L. c equus], of the same 
size ; as good as another ; in the same 
position ; (to) having power enough 
for ; — 7i. f one who is as good as another ; 
one of the same rank, etc. ; — v., to 
make or to be the same as another. 
~adv., E'qually. Pars. Equalling, 
equalled. 

E'quable, adj., the same all over; 
without variation. — ns., Equability, 
Equableness, and Equality, state 
of being equal. — v., Equalize or 
Equalise, to make equal. — n.. Equal- 
ization or Equalisation, a making 
equal ; state of being made equal. 

Equanimity, n. [L. ce quus, equal ; and 
animus, the mind], evenness of mind ; 
calmness of temper. 

Equate', v. [L. cequare, to equalize], to 
make equal ; to bring to an average. 
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— ns., Equation, a making equal; 
a statement of equality of two things 
or quantities; Equa'tor, an imagin- 
ary circle passing round the globo, 
midway between the poles. — adj., 
Equatorial, pertaining to the equa- 
tor ; — n., a telescope mounted so as to 
move parallel to the equator. 

Eq'uery or Eq uerry («& W-i), n. [Fr. 
tcurie, a stable], a stableman ; the 
officer who is keeper of the sovereign’s 
horses. 

Equestrian, adj. [L. equester: equus , 
a horse], belonging to horses or riding ; 

— n., one who rides on horseback. 

Equian'gttlar, adj., having all the 
angles equal. 

Equidistant, ad\ , equally distant. 

Equilateral, adj., having all the sides 
equal. 

Equilibrium, n. [L. crquus, equal ; and 
libra, a balance], state of rest caused 
by equal balancing of weights ; state 
of mind inclining to neither side. 

Equimultiple, n. [L. crquus, equal; 
and Multiple], a number multiplied 
by the same number as another. 

E'quine, adj., belonging to or like a 
horse. 

E'quinox, n. tL. crquus, equal; and 
nox, night], the time (about 21st March 
and 23rd September) when or the point 
where the sun crosses the equator, mak- 
ing day and night equal.— adj.. Equi- 
noctial (e-qui-noc' shal), pertaining to 
equal days and nights ;— n., a supposed 
circle in the sky, right over the’equator, 
so called because when the sun crosses 
it day and night are equal. 

Equip', v. [Fr., from Scand. root of 
Shape], to fit out; to provide with 
what is needed. Pars. Equipping, 
equipped.— ns., Eq'uipage (ek'wi- 
pflj), that with which one is fitted for 
service; servants, horses, etc., of a 
king; the things needed for an army; 
Equip'ment, a fitting out ; that which 
is made ready. 

Eq'uipoise (ek'wi-poiz), n. [L. crquus, 
equal; and Poise], an equal weight 
on both sides ; state of rest so caused. 

Eq'uity, n. [L. cequitas], that which is 

just between man and man ; right by 
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the law of nature ; equality of rights. 
—adj., Eq'uitabl©, just; fair. 

Equivalent, adj. [Fr., from L. crquus; 
and vatire, to be worth], of equal 
worth or force ; having the same mean- 
ing; — n., that which is equal. 

Equiv'ocal, adj. [L. cequivdcus, doubt- 
ful : crquus ; and vox, the voice], having 
two different meanings ; uncertain ; 
misleading. — v ., Equiv'OCat©, to use 
words of double meaning in order to 
mislead.— n., Equivocation. 

E'ra, 7i, [L. err a, pieces of brass used as 
counters], a point of time fixed by 
some event; a series of years from a 
fixed point. 

Eradicate, v. [L. cradicdtus: e, out; 
and radix, a root], to take out by the 
root; to destroy utterly.— adj., Erad- 
icate.— n., Eradication. 

Erase', v. [L. c, out; and rad&re, to 
scrape], to rub out; to cause to be 
forgotten. — ns., Er&s'er, that which 
blots out; Era'sion and Era'sure, 
process of rubbing out; the place 
rubbed. 

Erastlan (e-rastfyan), n., one who’ be- 
lieves [with Thomas Erastus, a Swiss 
doctor] that the Church ought to be 
subject to the State \—adj ., relating to 
Erastians.— n., Eras'tianism, control 
of the Church by the State. 

Ere (dr), adv. [A.S.], before; sooner 
than ;— prep., before. 

Erect', adj. [L. crcctus, set up], straight 
up; firm and unbending ;—v., to set 
straight up; to raise or build. — n., 
Erec'tion, a building. 

Er'mine (ermin), n. [Fr.], an animal like 
a weasel, having a thick fur ; the fur 
used on the robes of judges and magis- 
trates ; the office or dignity of a judge. 

Erode', v. [L. e, off ; and roettre, to gnawjj 
to eat away ; to gnaw into.— w., Ero- 
sion.— adj., Ero'sive, eating away. 

ErOtlC, adj. [Gk. erotlkos : eras, love], 
speaking or singing of love ; causing or 
caused by love. 

Err, v. [L. errare, to wander], to go out 
of the right way ; to make mistakes. 

Er'rand, n. [A.S.], a message ; something 
which one is sent to do. 

Er'rant, adj. [L. errare, to wander], 
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wandering; looking for adventures.— 
n., Er'rantry, a state of wandering. — 
adj., Erratic, given to wander. 

Erra'tum, n. [L. erratum: errare , to 
wander], a mistake in writing or print- 
ing ; pi, Errata. 

Erro'neOUS, adj. [L. errbneus, wandering 
about: errare ], full of error; wrong. — 
n., Er'ror, a going wrong ; a mistake ; 
an act of wrong-doing. 

Erse, n. [from Irish], the language 
spoken In the Highlands of Scotland, 
so called because of its Irish origin ; 
Irish Gaelic. 

Erst, adv. [A.S.], before ; formerly. 

Erubescent (er-u-hes'ent), adj. [L. e, out 
of; and rubere, to be red], growing 
red ; blushing.—??.., Erflbesc'ence. 

Eructa'tion, n. [L. eruetare], a throw- 
ing out of wind from the Btomach, or 
of gas or other matter from a volcano. 

Er'ttdite, a d\ [ L . eruditus : e, out of; 
and rudis, rude], polislied; learned ; 
deeply read.— n., Erudl'tion, learn- 
ing ; knowledge gained from books. 

Erup'tion, n. [L. e, out ; and rump&re, 
to break], a breaking or bursting out ; a 
sudden attack by an enemy ; that which 
is thrown out ; hot spots on the skin. — 
adj., Erup'tive, breaking forth ; caus- 
ing or caused by an eruption. 

Ery8ip'elas, n. [Gk. erythros , red ; and 
pella, the skin], a disease of the skin 
attended by great inflammation. 

Escalade' or Es-, n. [Span., from L. 
scala, a ladder], a scaling of walls ; an 
attack on a fortified place by means of 
ladders v., to enter by ladders. 

Escape', V. [Fr., from L. ex cappa, out 
of one’s cloak], to get or flee away ; to 
get free from restraint or danger; — 
n., a getting away by flight ; freedom 
from threatened danger or injury. 

Escapade', n. [Span., from root of 
Escape], a breach of the rules of 
good sense ; a breaking loose ; a wild 
prank. 

Escape'ment, n., the means in a clock 
by which the movement is controlled, 
one tooth of a wheel being allowed to 
escape at each vibration of the pen- 
dulum. 

Escarp'. See Scarp. 


Escarp'rnent, n. [Fr., from root of 
Scarp], the side of a hill or rock cut 
away ; a steep slope, natural or arti- 
ficial ; part of a fortification. 

Escheat', n. [Fr., from L. ex, out; and 
endure, to fall], property that falls away 
to the crown or overlord for want of an 
heir or for some other reason ; — v., to 
go back to the crown or overlord. 

Eschew' ( es-choo '), v. [Fr., from root of 
Shy], to shun ; to avoid ; to run from. 

Es'cort, n. [Fr., from L. ex, out; and 
corrigdre, to set right], a guard for pro- 
tection or honour ; soldiers or ships as 
a protection, etc. — v., Escort', to go 
as a guard. 

Es'cfllent, adj. [L. esculentus, eatable: 
esca, food], that can be eaten ; — n., 
something that can be used as food. 

Escutch'eon ( es-cutch'un ), n. [Fr., from 
L. scutum ,, a shield], a family shield on 
which a coat of arms has been painted ; 
the part of a ship’s stern with the name 
on it. 

Es'kimo or Es'qulmau, n ., one of a 
race inhabiting Greenland, etc. ; pi, 
Es'kimos or Es'quimaux. 

Esoph'agus, n. [Gk. oiso, I shall carry ; 
and phagein, to eat], the food passage 
from the throat to the stomach ; gullet. 

Esoteric, ad\ [Gk. esoteros, inner], 
secret ; shown or taught only to a few. 
Opposed to Exoteric. 

Espar'tO, n. [Span.], a kind of grass 
used in making paper, etc. 

Espfi'clal ( es-pcsh'al ), adj. [Fr., from L. 
specidlis, particular], having qualities 
of its own ; better than others ; out- 
standing.— aeft?., Especially, most of 
all. 

Esplanade', n. [Fr., from L. explanare, 
to smooth out], a level space between 
a citadel and the houses of a town ; a 
walk in a garden or by the seaside. 

Espouse', v. [Fr,, from L. sponsa , a 
spouse], to take or promise to take as 
husband or wife ; to give in marriage ; 
to help on a cause.— n., Espous'al, a 
promise of marriage ; the taking up of 
a cause ; pi, a promise of marriage on 
both sides. 

Espy', v. [Fr., from root of Spy], to see 
at a distance; to catch sight of. — n., 
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Es'plonage, a making use of spies ; a 

secret watching for information. 

Es'quire ( eskunr or es-kwir ), n. [Old Fr. 
eacuyer; from L. scutum , a shield], a 
shield-bearer attending on a knight ; a 
title next to that of knight ; a title of 
courtesy or office. 

Es'say, n. [Fr., from Low L. exagium , a 
weighing], a trial or testing ; an attempt 
to do ; explanation or information in 
writing. — v., Essay', to make trial ; to 
attempt to do. — n., Es'say ist, one who 
writes an essay. 

Es'sence, n. IL. essentia , being : esse, to 
be], being ; that quality which makes 
a thing what it is ; the distinctive part 
or parts of a thing ; a perfume.— adj., 
Essen' tlal ( es-sen'shal ), necessary. 

Establish, V. [Fr., from L. stabtlis, 
firm), to set up firmly ; to make sure. — 
n., Establishment, a setting firmly 
up ; that which is so set up ; the 
arrangements of a person’s house or 
business ; a church set up by law. 

Estate', n. [Fr., from L status: stare , to 
stand], the circumstances in which a 
person or a thing is ; that which be- 
longs to a person, as land or other 
property. 

Esteem', V. [Fr., from L. asstimare , to 
value], to put a value upon ; to think 
highly of; — 7t., high value. — adj., 
Es'ttmable, worthy of regard. 

Esthetic. See ^Esthetic. 

Es'timate, n. [L. wstimare , to value], a 
reckoning of cost or price;— v., to fix 
the value or price ; to count what a 
thing will cost. — w., Estima'tion, 
opinion of. 

Estrange' (es-trd7y')» v. [Fr., from root 
of Strange], to make strange ; to 
make unfriendly ; to turn a thing from 
its proper use. — n., Estrange'ment, 
a making strange ; alienation. 

Es'thary, n. [L. cestuare , to boil], the 
mouth of a river up which the tide runs. 

Etcetera and Etc. [L.], and so on. 

Etch (ech), v. [Du. or Ger., from root of 
Eat], to make figures on metal by 
means of acids which eat out the lines. 
— 7i., Etching, a picture so made. 

Eter'nal, adj. [L. cetemus , everlasting], 
without beginning or end; never- 
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changing ;—tu, a name of God.— ru, 
Eter'nity, duration without beginning 
or end ; existence after death. 

E'ther, n. [Gk. aither, upper air], air 
purer than the common air; the fine 
matter supposed to fill all space ; a 
fluid formed from spirit of wine.— ad 1 ’., 
Ethe'real, belonging to the ether ; 
heavenly.— v., tthe'realize or Ethe- 
realise, to make like ether ; to make 
like a spirit. 

Eth'lC and Ethical, adjs. [Gk. ethlkos , 
moral], belonging to morals or con- 
duct ; describing the rules of duty. — 
7i., Ethics, pi., the rules which regu- 
late duty or conduct ; the science 
which explains them. 

Ethio'pian, adj. [Gk. aithops , sun- 
burnt], belonging to Ethiopia; — n., an 
inhabitant, etc. 

Eth'nic and Eth'nlcal, adjs. [Gk. 
cthntkos: ethnos , a nation], pertaining 
to a nation or people.— ns., Ethnog- 
raphy, a description of the races of 
men, their manners, customs, etc. ; 
Ethnol'ogy, the science of the differ- 
ent races of men ; Ethnol'oglst, one 
who studies the races of men. — adj., 
Ethnological. 

Etiquette ( ct'i-ket, ), n. [Fr., from root 
of Ticket], the unwritten forms of so- 
cial intercourse ; ceremony ; decorum. 

Etymol'ogy, n. [Gk. etymos , true ; and 
logos], an account of the origin of a 
word; the science that treats of the 
meanings, history, and inflection of 
words. — 7i., Etymol'ogist, one who 
studies etymology. — adj,. Etymolog- 
ical. 

Eucalyp'tus, ti. [Gk. m, well; and 
kalyptein, to cover], an Australian 
evergreen tree which yields an aromatic 
gum. 

Eu'charist (u'kar-ist), n. [Gk euchar- 
islia, a giving of thanks], the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Eulo'gium ( u-io'ji-um ) and Eulogy, 
ns. [Gk. euldgia], a speech or writing in 
a person’s praise. — adjs., EulOgls'tic 
and Eulogis'tical.— t\, Eulogize or 
Eulogise, to praise ; to speak well of. 
—ti., Eulogist, one who praises or 
speaks well of. 
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Eunuch 

Eu'nuch ( u'nuk ), n. [Gk. eunouchos, a 
chamberlain], a person in charge of 
the women’s apartments in an Eastern 
palace, who often became the king’s 
chief minister. 

Eu'phemlsm (u' phe-mizm), n. [Gk. eu, 
well ; and pkemi, I say], a soft word 
used instead of a harsh one, as departed 
for dead.—adj ., Euphemis'tic, using 
a soft word instead of a harsh one. 

Eu'phony, n. [Gk. eu, well ; and phone, 
a sound], a pleasing pronunciation of 
a word.— adjs., Euphonic and Eu- 
phonical, having an agreeable sound ; 
Euphonious, sweetly sounding. 

Eu'phuism ( u'/u-ism ), n. [Gk. eu, well : 
and phydn , to grow], an affected 
refinement in speaking ; high-flown 
speech.— 7 ?., Eu'phuist. 

Eurasian, n. [from European and 
Asian], a person one of whose parents 
is an European and the other an Asian. 

European, adj. , belonging to Europe ; 
— n., an inhabitant of Europe. 

Euthanasia, n. [Gk. eu, well ; and 
thanein, to die], an easy death. 

Ev&o'hate, V. [L. e, out ; and vacuus, 
empty], to make empty ; to cast out ; I 
to withdraw from. — ns., Evacua'tion, 
that which is cast out; discharge; 
Evac'flator, an emptier. 

Evade', v. [L. e, out ; and vadtre, to go], 
to slip away from ; to avoid by an art- 
ful turn.— 7i., Eva'sion, an artful at- 
tempt to avoid; a subterfuge.— adj., 
Eva'sive, trying to evade ; not giving 
a straight answer. 

Evanes'cent ( ev-an-es'ent ), adj. [L. e, 
away ; and vdnus, empty], fading away ; 
short-lived. — n., EvaneB'cence. 

Evangelic and Evangelical, adjs. 
[Ft., from Gk. eu, well ; and angilos, 
a messenger], bringing or relating to 
good tidings ; drawn from the gospels ; 
according to New Testament teach- 
ing ; defending gospel truth, —n., 
Evan'gelist, one of the writers of the 
gospels; a preacher of the gospel.— 
t>., Evan'gelize or Evan'gelise, to 
teach the truth of the gospel; to in- 
struct in the knowledge of Christ. — n.. 
Evangeliza'tion or Evangelisa- 
tion. 


Evap'orate, v. [L. e, out ; and vapor], to 
fly off in vapour ; to be made invisible 
by heat; to make into steam or gas; 
to dry up. — n., Evaporation. — adj., 
Evap'orable. 

Eve and E'ven (e'vn), n. [A.S.], time be- 
tween the day and the night ; the night 
or time immediately before some great 
event. 

E'ven (e'vn), adj. [A. 8.], equal in sur- 
face ; the same all over ; not easily 
put out of temper ; having no re- 
mainder when divided by 2 ; out of 
debt ; — v., to make smooth or level ; 
to put out of debt ; — adv., in like man- 
ner ; exactly ; up to ; at the very 
time ; as might not be expected. 

E'vening (e'v’n-ing) and E'ventide, ns. , 
the close of the day. 

E'vensong, n., the evening service in 
the Church of England, etc. 

E'ventide, n., time of evening. 

Event', n. [L. e, out ; and venire, to 
come], that which happens ; that which 
flows from an action ; result.— adjs., 
Event'ful, full of events; causing 
many changes ; Event'tlal, coming as 
a consequence. 

Ev'er, adv. [A.S.], at all times ; at any 
time ; without end. — adj., Ev'er- 
gTeen, always green ; — n., a plant 
always green.— adj., Everlasting, 
lasting for ever.— adv.. Evermore', 
always. 

Ev'ery, adj. [A.S.], each ; all, taken one 
by one.— adv., Ev'ery where. 

Evict', v. [L. e; and vincire, to con- 
quer], to put out by law. — n., Evic- 
tion. 

Evident, adj. [L. e, clearly ; and videre, 
to see], easily or clearly seen ; clear to 
the mind; fully understood.— n., Ev- 
idence, that which makes clear ; infor- 
mation which proves ; the person who 
gives proof ; — v., to make clear. 

E'vll, adj. [A. 8. yfel], bad; wicked; un- 
fortunate ; — 7i., wickedness. 

Evince', V. [L. evincive, to overcome. 
See Evict], to prove quite clearly ; ‘to 
bring to light. — adj., Evin'clble. 

Evis'cerate (e-vis' er-dt), v. [L. e, out; 
and viscera, the bowels], to take out the 
bowels ; to gut.— ti., EviBCer&'tlOXL 
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Evoke', v. [L. e, out; and vocare, to 
call], to call out ; to summon. 

Evolve' ( e-volv'), v. [L. e , out ; and vol- 
v£re, to roll], to unroll ; to open out ; 
to grow out in proper order.— ns., 
Evolution, an imfolding in proper 
order ; the steps by which life has un- 
folded ; an ordered movement of sol- 
diers or ships ; the finding of the roots 
of numbers ; Evolu'tionist, one who 
studies evolution. 

Evul'sion, n. [L. evulsio: e, out; and 
velUre , to pluck], a plucking out by 
force. 

Ewe (v), n. [A.S.], the female sheep. 

Ew'er (u'er), n. [Fr., from L. aquarium, : 
aqua , water], a vessel on a wash-stand 
for holding water; a water-jug. 

Exac'erbate ( ex-as'er-bat ), v. [L. ex, 
thoroughly ; and acerbus, sour], to 
make bitter ; to sour a person's feel- 
ings ; to make (a disease) more violent 
or severe.— n., Exacerba'tion. 

Exact', adj. [L. exactu8 , measured out: 
ex, out ; and aggre, to drive], properly 
measured or tested ; nicely fitted ; ac- 
cording to rule ; careful ; — v., to bring 
out by force ; to compel ^ person to do 
a thing; to demand as one’s right.— 
pres. par. and adj., Exact'ing, de- 
manding and compelling ; hard to 
please. — ns., Exac'tion, a demanding 
and compelling; money or tribute 
taken or paid unjustly ; Exact'ness, 
state of being exact ; habit of doing 
things carefully ; Exac'tor, a person 
who compels another to pay what is 
unjust. 

Exaggerate (ex-aj’ e-rat), v. [L. exagger - 
atus, heaped up : ex, out or up ; and 
agger , a heap], to heap up ; to describe 
things as greater than they are ; to say 
more than the truth.— n.. Exaggera- 
tion.— adj.. Exaggerative. 

Exalt', v. [L. ex, out ; and altus, high], 
to lift high up ; to put into a place of 
power; to praise. — Exalt&'tion, 
high position. 

Exam'ine ( exf-am'in ), v. [L. examinare], 
to weigh carefully; to look closely into 
a thing; to test by questions. — n., 

Examination, a looking closely into ; 
a trial by questions. 


Exam'ple, n. [Fr., from L. exemplum], 
that which is pointed to as a guide or 
copy to be followed, or as a warning to 
be avoided ; something done to show 
how a rule is to be used. 

Exas'perate, V. [L. exasperdtus, pro- 
voked : ex ; and asper , rough], to make 
rough in temper ; to rouse angry feel- 
ings. — n., Exasperation, state of 
anger. 

Ex'cavate, V. [L. ex, out; and cavus, 
hollow], to hollow or dig out.— ns.. 
Excavation, a digging out ; the hole 
made ; Ex'cavdtor. 

Exceed', v. [Fr., from L. ex, out; and 
cedtre, to go], to go beyond the bounds ; 
to go too far; to be more or greater 
than.— pres. par. and adj., Exceed- 
ing, great in amount. — adv.. Ex- 
ceedingly. 

Excel' ( ek-cel '), v. [Fr., from L. excelUre, 
to rise out or beyond], to rise above 
another ; to be better than ; to do 
thingB unusually well. Pars. Excel- 
ling, excelled. — ns., Excellence 
and Ex'cellency, a rising above others 
in worth or value; power of doing 
things unusually well ; a high rank or 
title given to governors, etc.— adj., 
Excellent, rising above others ; hav- 
ing the very best qualities. 

Except' (ek-cept*), v. [Fr. ex, out; and 
cap&re, to take], to take or leave out ; 
to make objection (to);— prep, (also 
Excepting), leaving out ; without ;— 
conj., unless.— n., Excep'tion, a per- 
son or a thing left out or treated dif- 
ferently ; fault found with a person or 
a thing. — adjs., Exceptionable, that 
can be found fault with ; Excep- 
tional, treated differently; not ac- 
cording to rule. 

Excerpt' ( ek-cerpt '), n. [L. excerptus: 
ex, out ; and carpire, to gather], a pas- 
sage copied out ;— v., to copy out. 

Excess' ( ek-ces ' ), n. [L. excessus: ex, out 
of ; and ced&re, to go], a going too far ; 
more than enough ; the amount by 
which one thing is greater than an- 
other. — adj., Excessive, going too 
far ; too great amount. 

Exchange' (ex-chanj'), v. [Fr., from L. 
ex, and root of Change], to give or 
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take one thing xor another ; — n., act of 
giving or taking one thing for another ; 
that which ia thus given or received ; 
a place where men meet to settle busi- 
ness. —adj. , Exchangeable, that can 
be exchanged.— n., Exchangeabil- 
ity, fitness to be exchanged. 

Exchequer ( ex-chek'er ), n. [Fr., from 
root of Chequer], an Old English 
court for dealing with national money 
or revenue, with a checkered cloth on 
its table, afterwards a court of law, 
but no longer separately existing ; the 
treasury of a country. 

Excise' (1) (cfc-cis'), n. [Du., from Fr., and 
L. root of Assize and Assess], a tax 
paid on certain things made and used 
within the country ; the body of men 
who collect the excise ;— v., to cause an 
excise tax to be paid on. — n. Excise- 
man, a man who collects the excise. 

Excise' (2), v. [L. exclsus, cut out], to cut 
out or off. — n., Excl'sion. 

Excite' ( ek-cit '), v. [L. ex; and ciere , to 
summon], to rouse up ; to cause to act 
with more than usual life. — aclj., Ex- 
cit'able, easily excited. — ns., Excit- 
ability, state of being easily excited ; 
Excite'ment, state or cause of being 
excited. 

Exclaim', r. [Fr., from L. ex, out; and 
claniarc, to cry], to cry aloud. — n., 
Exclama'tion, something loudly 
spoken ; an earnest expression ; a 
point or mark (!) in writing.— adj., 
Exclam'atory. 

Exclude' ( ex-dood'), v. [L. ex, out ; and 
claudire, to shut], to shut out ; to keep 
from coming in. — ■»., Exclusion, a 
shutting out. — adj., Exclu'sive, tend- 
ing to exclude ; leaving out of account. 
— n., Exclu'siveness, tendency to 
keep others outside. 

Excogitate ( ex-coj'i-tdt ), v. [L. ex, out ; 
and cogitare , to think], to find out by 
thinking ; to think closely and deeply. 
— n., Excogita'tion, a thinking out ; 
close and deep thought. 

Excommu'nicate, v. [L. excommuni- 
cdtus, put out of fellowship with], to 
put out of a company or a church ; 
to make no longer a member.— n., 
Excommunlca'tion. 


Exco'riate, v. [L. ex ; and corium, skin), 
to take off the skin. — n.. Excoria- 
tion. 

Ex'crement, n. [L. excrementum, ref- 
use], matter cast out of the bodies of 
animals as useless.— v. . Excrete', to 
separate and push out matter from the 
animal body.— n., Excre'tion, that 
which is excreted.— adjs., Excre'tive 
and Excre'tory, having the power of 
excreting. 

Excres'cence ( ex-cres'ens ), n. [Fr., from 
L. ex, out ; and cresc&re, to grow], any- 
thing growing unnaturally out of some- 
thing else ; an unhealthy growth.— 
adj., Excres'cent. 

Excru'ciate ( ex-croo' shi-at ), v. [L. excru- 
cidtus, tortured], to torture : to cause 
great pain to. — n., Excrucia'tion, 
groat torture. 

Excul'pate, v. [L. exculpdtus: ex, out 
of ; and culpa , blame], to free from 
fault or blame ; to declare not guilty. 
—n. Exculpa'tion.— adj., Excul'pa- 
tory, freeing from blame. 

Excursion (ex-cur' shun), n. [L. excursio : 
ex, out; and currtre, to run], a going 
out; a going from home for pleasure; 
a wandering from the point. — n., Ex- 
cur'sionist, one who goes on pleas- 
ure. — adj., Excur'sive, given to wan- 
dering. 

Excuse' (ex-cuz'), v. [L. excusare: ex, out 
of ; and causa, a cause or charge], to 
free from blame ; an obligation ; to 
accept an explanation ; to let one off ; 
to express regret or ask pardon for 
some action. — n., Excuse' (ex-cus'), an 
explanation given.— adj., Excus'able. 

Ex'ecrate, v. [L. exsecrdtus : ex; and 
sacer, sacred], to utter curses on ; to 
call down evil upon ; to hate most 
bitterly. — adj., Ex'ecrable, deserving 
to be hated bitterly; accursed.— n., 
Execra'tion, a curse uttered , a per- 
son bitterly hated. 

Ex'ecute, v. [Fr., from L. executus * ex, 
out ; and sequi, to follow], to carry out 
a thing to the end ; to finish ; to sign 
a legal document ; to give effect to ; to 
put to death by law. — ns., Execu'tiOU, 
a carrying into effect ; manner or style 
of doing work ; a putting to death by 
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law; Executioner. — adj., Execu- 
tive, appointed to carry out a law or 
purpose;— n., a body of men who do 
bo ; the government of a country. — ns., 
Exec'fttor, one who carries out or 
performs ; fem. Exec'fttrix ; Exec- 
tLtorship, the office of an executor. 

Exege'fiis, n. [Gk. exegesis, interpreta- 
tion], explanation of the meanings of 
writings, especially of the Bible. — adjs., 

Exeget'ic and ExegetlcaL 

Exem plar, n. [Fr., from L. exemplar, a 
copy : exemplum, an example], a person 
or a thing fit to be copied. — a dj., 
Exem'plary or Ex-, worthy of being 
followed as an example ; drawing at- 
tention for warning.— v., Exemplify, 
to show by example. — n.. Exempli- 
fication, a showing by example ; that 
which is shown. 

Exempt', adj. [L. exemptus : ex, out ; 
and emtre, to take], freed from ; left 
out ; not liable to ;— v., to free from ; 
to leave out. — n., Exemption (ex- 
em'shun), state of being exempt ; free- 
dom from what others have to do. 

Ex'equies (ex'e-kwes), n. [Fr., from L. 
exequies], the ceremonies at a funeral ; 
a funeral procession. 

Ex'ercise, n. [Fr., from L. exerdtus ; ex, 
out ; and arcSre, to drive], use or 
training of the limbs, etc. ; a putting 
in practice ; anything given as a lesson 
or task ; anything done to train the 
body or mind ; — v., to train by use ; to 
put into practice ; to strengthen by 
use ; to keep in action ; to vex. 

Exert', v. [L. exsertus, thrust out : ex, 
out ; and severe, to put or join], to put 
into active use. — n., Exer'tion, a put- 
ting into active use ; a use of power. 

Exfo'liate, V. [L. ex, off ; and folium, a 
leaf], to come off in scales; to free 
from scales. — n., Exfolia'tion. 

Exhale', V. [L. ex, out ; and halarc, to 
breathe], to send out as breath or 
vapour ; to rise or to cause to rise in 
vapour. — n., Exhala'tion, a sending 
out of breath or vapour ; that which is 
breathed out. 

Exhaust' ( ex-awst' ), v. [L. exhaustus: 
ex, out ; and haurire, to draw], to 
dxain out; to leave nothing within ; 
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to use up all a person’s strength; to 
say all that can be said on a subject. 
— adjs., Exhausted, empty ; worn 
out; Exhaustible, that can be ex- 
hausted. — n., Exhaustion, a wearing 
out ; state of being worn out ; great 
weakness. — acljs. , Exhaustive, using 
everything up ; leaving nothing un- 
said ; Exhaust 'less, that cannot be 
exhausted. 

Exhibit, v. [L. exhibltus : ex, forth ; 
and habere , to hold], to hold out so as 
to be seen ; to show openly ; — n., some- 
thing exhibited. — ns., Exhibition, 
that which is exhibited ; a display of 
goods or interesting things; a scholar- 
ship or bursary ; Exhibitor, one who 
exhibits ; Exhibitioner, one who has 
gained an exhibition. 

Exhil'arate, v. [L. ex, greatly ; and 
hildris , cheerful], to make merry or 
joyful ; to cheer ; to gladden. — adjs., 
Exhil'ar&ting and Exhil'araiit. 
making glad or joyful. — n., Exhilara- 
tion, a making glad ; state of being 
made glad. 

Exhort', v. [L. ex, strongly; and hor- 
tari, to urge], to urge by words; to 
give strong ad vice. — n., Exhorta'tion, 
the words used to exhort. — adjs., Ex- 
hort'ative and Exhort'atory, fitted 
to exhort. 

Exhume', V. [L. ex, out of ; and humus, 
the ground], to take out of the ground : 
to dig up a dead body. — n.. Exhuma- 
tion, 

Exigent (ex'i-jent), a dj. [L. exigens: 
ex, out ; and agSre, to drive], pressing ; 
needing help at once. — ns., Exigence 
and Exigency, great need ; a sudden 
call; distress. 

Exile, n. [Fr., from L. exilium, banish- 
ment : ex, out of ; and sblum, soil], an 
enforced dwelling away from home ; 
the person who is sent away; — v., 
to drive from home or from one’s 
country. 

Exist', v. [L. ex, out; and si&tgre, to 
set], to be ; to continue to be.— n., 
Exist'ence, state of being ; anything 
that exists.— ad Exist'ent. 

Exit, n. [L. exit, he goes out : ex, out ; 
and ire, to go], a going out ; a means 
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of going out; departure from the 
stage; death. 

Ex'odus, n. [Gk. ex, out of ; and hddos, 
a way], a going out ; a departure, espe- 
cially of the Israelites from Egypt ; the 
second book of the Bible. 

Ex'ogen ( ex'o-jen ), n. [Gk. exo, outside ; 
and gen, produced], a plant that grows 
by adding its new wood under the 
bark, as most of our forest trees, etc. 
Opposed to Endogen.— add.. Exog- 
enous. 

Exonerate, v. [L. exoneratus : ex, out 
of ; and onus, a burden], to free from 
a burden ; to remove blame or obliga- 
tion from.— n., Exoneration. — adj., 
Exonerative, freeing from blame. 

Exorbitant, adj. [L. ex, out of ; and 
orblta, a path], going beyond bounds ; 
asking far too much.— ns., Exorbi- 
tance and Exorbitancy. 

Ex'orcise, V. [Gk. exorkizein, to bind 
by an oath: ex; and horkos], to cast 
out devils by prayers or by some holy 
name; to free from unclean spirits.— 
ns., Ex'orcism ; Ex'orcist, one who 
drives out evil spirits. 

Exor'dium, n. [L. exordium, a begin-' 
ning], the first part of a speech or a 
book; an introduction.— ad\ , Exor- 
dial, belonging to the exordium. 

Exoteric, adj, [Gk. exbteros, outer : ex, 
out of], on the outside ; fit to be taught 
to all. Opposed to Esoteric. 

Exotic, adj. [Gk. exotlkos, outward, 
foreign], brought from a foreign 
country ;— n., a plant from a foreign 
country ; a foreign word in a language. 

Expand', v. [L. ex, out ; and pandtrc, 
to open], to open out ; to lay open or 
unfold ; to spread out all round ; to 
make or grow larger.— n., Expanse', 
a flat surface ; a wide extent.— adj.. 
Expansible, that can be expanded. 
— ns., Expansibility, power of being 
expanded ; Expansion, state of being 
spread out; that which is expanded; 
space.— adj., Expan'sive, tending to 
spread.— U., Expan'siveness. 

Expa'tiate (ex -pa'shi-dt), v. [L. expa- 
tidtus, wandering : ex, out of ; and 
8patiim, space], to move about over a 
large space ; to talk or write much. 


Expatriate, V. [L. expatridtus, ban- 
ished : ex, out of ; and patria, a native 
country], to send out of one’s country ; 
to banish.— w., Expatriation. 

Expect', v. [L. expectare , to look for], 
to look out for; to wait for; to look 
forward to as coming or going to hap- 
pen ; to count upon. — ns.. Expec- 
tance and Expectancy, the state of 
one who expects ; that which is ex- 
pected. — adj., Expec'tant, looking or 
waiting for ;— n., one who expects some- 
thing good.— n„ Expectation, a look- 
ing forward to something coming, etc. ; 
the reason for expecting; promise of 
something good. 

Expectorate, v. [L. expectordtus : ex, 
out of ; and pectus, the breast], to cast 
out from the chest or lungs ; to cough 
up; to spit.— ad*.. Expectorant, help- 
ing to expectorate ;— n., a medicine 
that does so. — n., Expectoration. 

Expe'dlent, adj. [L. expedire, to set 
free], helping forward ; useful in bring- 
ing some end to pass ; fit or proper 
n., a means of helping forward or pro- 
moting ; the best means at hand. — ns., 
Expedience and Expe'diency, fit- 
ness for bringing about; action not 
founded on principle. 

Ex'pedite, v. [L. expeditus , set free], to 
free from anything that would hinder ; 
to help on more quickly; to make 
easier. — n., Expedition, freedom 
from hindrances ; quickness of motion ; 
men or ships sent out on some service ; 
a march against an enemy. — adj., Ex- 
peditious, moving quickly. 

Expel', v. [L. ex, out of ; and pelUire, to 
drive], to drive out of or from; to 
remove from membership. Pars. Ex- 
pelling, expelled.— n., Expul'sion, 
state of being driven out. — adu, Ex- 
pul'sive, able to drive out. 

Expend', V. [L. ex, out ; and pendtre, to 
weigh], to pay out, as money ; to use 
up, as life, time, etc. ; to waste or de- 
stroy. — ns., Expenditure, a laying 
out of money ; waste or using up ; 
money spent or paid out ; Expense', 
that which is spent; the price paid 
loss or damage suffered. — adj., 
Expensive, requiring much money; 
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costing a large price. — n., Expen'sive- 
ness. 

Expedience, n. [L. experientia , a proof 
or trial : experiri, to try thoroughly], 
trial of a thing for a long time ; know- 
ledge or skill gained by practice ; wis- 
dom gained by trial or sorrow ; — v., to 
make trial of ; to prove by use ; to 
suffer or enjoy.— adj., Experienced, 
tried ; wise or skilful by practice. 

Experiment, n. [L. experimentum. See 
Experience], something done to find 
out the truth; a trial; — v., to seek to 
find out by trial.— adj., Experimen- 
tal, known from or taught by experi- 
ment.— n., Experimentalist, one 
who makes experiments. 

Expert', adj. IL. expertus, experiri, to 
try], taught by long use ; skilful from 
much practice.— ns., Ex'pert, one who 
knows or has skill ; Expert'ness. 

Ex'piate, v. [L. expiatus, expiare, to j 
atone for], to make up for an evil deed 
by suffering or repentance ; to ward off 
punishment by after-acts of duty and 
suffering.— adj. t Ex'piable, that can 
be atoned for. — ns., Expia'tion, an 
atonement; reparation; Expia'tor.— 
adj., Ex piatory, intended or able to 
make atonement. 

Expire', v. [Fr., from L. ex, out; and 
spirare, to breathe], to breathe out ; to 
breathe out the last breath ; to die. — 
ns. t Expiration, a breathing out; a 
dying away ; something breathed out ; 
Ex'plry, the last breath. 

Expis'cate, V. [L. ex, out ; and piscis , a 
fish], to fish out ; to find out by artful 
means. 

Explain', V. [Fr., from L. ex, out ; and 
planus, plain], to make smooth or 
plain ; to make clear by opening out ; 
to show the meaning or reason of ; to 
remove difficulties. — n., Explana- 
tion, process of making clear; the 
words by which a difficulty is removed ; 
something said which removes anger 
or misunderstanding. — adj., Explan- 
atory, giving explanation. 

Ex'pletive and Ex'pletory, adjs. [L. 
expletiv us: ex, up or full; and plere, 
to fill], used to fill up a space or for 
ornament rw, a word or syllable not 
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needed for the sense, but used to fill 
up a space ; an oath. 

Explicate, V. [L. ex, out ; and plicare, 
to fold], to unfold or open out; to 
explain the meaning of . — ad Ex- 
plicable, that can be explained. — 
n., Explication, process of explain- 
ing; the meaning given. — adjs., Ex- 
plicative and Ex'plic&tory, fitted 

to explain. 

Explicit ( ex-plis'it ), adj. [L. explicltus , 
unfolded], clearly and fully stated. 

Explode', v. [L. exploder e : ex, away ; 
and plaudere, to clap hands], to drive 
an actor off the stage by clapping 
hands ; to burst into a pasBion ; to 
break up with a loud noise ; to cause 
to be no longer believed. — n., Explo- 
sion, a sudden breaking up with loud 
noise; an outburst of passion. — adj., 
Explo'sive, causing to explode;— n., 
that which explodes or causes explosion. 

Exploit', 7i. [Fr., from L. explicltus, un- 
folded. See Explicit], something done, 
especially a brave or noble deed ; a 
heroic action; — v., to perform; to 
make use of. — n.. Exploitation. 

Explore', V. [L. explorare, to examine 
thoroughly], to search out ; to examine 
all over ; to go through and examine 
with care. — n., Explora'tion, an ex- 
ploring or searching out ; a careful ex- 
amination ; a going over an unknown 
country. — adj., ExplOr'atory, serving 
to explore. — it., ExplOr'er. 

Expo'nent, n. [L. ex, out ; and pontre, 
to place], the person or thing that 
explains ; a quantity or figure which 
shows how often another is to be mul- 
tiplied by itself, as a 3 , where 3 is the 
exponent. — adj., Exponen'tial. 

Export', v. [L. ex, out ; and portare, to 
carry], to send out from one country 
to another ; to send goods abroad. — n., 
Ex'pSrt, a sending of goods to other 
countries ; that which is sent abroad ; 
pi., the whole amount sent from a 
country. — ad\, Exportable, that can 
be exported. — ws., Exportation, Ex- 
pQrt'er. 

Expose' (ex-poz'\ v. [Fr., from L. ex, 
out ; and root of Pose], to lay out so 
as to be seen ; to take away the cover* 
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ing or shelter from ; to bring to light ; 
to show the faults of ; to put into 
danger. — ns., Exposi tion, a laying 
open to view; an opening up of the 
meaning of a passage; Expositor, 
one who explains, etc.— adj., Expos- 
itory, giving explanation ; opening up 
the meaning.— n., Expo'sure, a laying 
open to view or to danger; state of 
being so open ; position with regard to 
the sun or weather. 

Expostulate, v. [L. ex, out of; and 
postulate, to demand], to show a person 
the wrong he has done or is doing, and 
press him to make up for it or to stop 
doing it.— ns., Expostulation, effort 
to turn a person from the wrong he is 
doing; Exposttllator, one who ex- 
postulates. — adj. , Expos tlllatory, 
containing expostulation. 

Expound', v. [Fr., from L. expongre ; 
ex, out; and pongre, to place], to lay 
out the meaning ; to make clear. 

Express', v. [L. ex pressus : ex, out ; and 
premgre], to press or force out ; to make 
a thought known by words ; to show 
one’s meaning by a look or motion ; 
to show by a copy or likenesB ‘—adj., 
clearly stated ; exactly like ; intended 
for a purpose ; travelling with great 
speed ;— n., a message or messenger 
sent straight and quickly ; a quick con- 
veyance. — 7i., Expression, a pressing 
or forcing out; the form of words by 
which a thought is made known ; the 
look on a person’s face ; a bringing out 
of the finer shades of meaning in muBic, 
painting, etc. ; form in algebra. — adj., 
Expres'sive, full of expression ; show- 
ing the meaning clearly. — adv., Ex- 
pressly. -n., Expressiveness, the 
power of expression. 

Expul'sion and Expul'sive. See 
Expel. 

Expunge' {ex-punj'), v. [L. ex, out ; and 
punggre , to prick], to mark or blot out. 
Expur'gate or Ex'purgate, v. [l. 
ex, out ; and purgare, to purify : purus, 
pure], to make pure or clean ; to clear 
of anything wrong or hurtful.— ns., 
Expurga'tion ; Ex'purgator or Ex- 
pur'gator, one who clears or purifies. 
— adj., Expur'gatory, purifying. 


Ex'quisite ( ex'kwi-zit ), adj . (L. exquis- 
itus : ex, out ; and queertre, to seek], 
chosen with care ; beautifully made ; 
of the best quality ; most keen, as pain 
or pleasure ; hard to please ; — n., one 
who dresses finely. 

Exsan'guious (cx-sang'gwi-us) and Ex- 
san'guinous, adjs., with little or 
no blood; bloodless.— n., Exsanguin- 
ity, want of blood, especially red blood. 

Exscind' ( ck-dnd ), v. [L. ex, out; and 
scindgre, to cut], to cut out or off. 

Ex'tant, adj. [L. exstans : ex, out ; and 
stare, to stand], standing out or above ; 
still living or existing ; not lost. 

Ex'tasy and Extatlc. See Ecs-. 

Extempora'neous and Extem'po- 
rary, adjs. [L. ex, out of ; and tempus, 
time], done on the spur of the mo- 
ment ; without preparation. 

Extem'pore ( ex-tem'po-rc ), adv. [L. ex 
tempdre], on the spur of the moment ; 
without study or thought.— adj., see 
Extemporaneous.— v., Extem'po- 
rize orExtem'porise, to speak or act 
without preparation. 

Extend', V. [L. ex, out ; and tendgre, to 
stretch], to stretch out ; to make longer 
or broader ; to give by holding out ; to 
reach to ; to be in length or breadth.— 
adj., Extensible, that can be ex- 
tended. — n., Extension, a stretching 
out ; a making longer or broader ; 
space within. — adj., Exten'sive, tak- 
ing up much room ; of great extent. 

Extent', 7i., distance or space which a 
thing covers ; the room anything fills. 

Exten'fLate, V. [L. extenuatus : ex, out; 
and tenuis, thin], to make thin or 
slender ; to make less ; to weaken the 
force of. — ns., Extenua'tion, a mak- 
ing thin or fine ; an excuse or explana- 
tion ; Exten'ftator.— adj., Exten- 
uatory, tending to extenuate. 

Exte'rior, adj. [L. exterior, outer], on 
the outside ; — n ., the outside. 

Exterminate, V. [L. exterminates : ex, 
out of ; and terminus, a boundary], to 
drive out of; to destroy utterly; to 
root out. — ns., Extermination, a 
rooting out ; complete destruction ; 
Exter'min&tor. — adj., Extermin- 
atory, tending to root out. 
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External, adj. [L. extemus, outward], 
belonging to the outside ; that can be 
seen ; not essential ; foreign ;— n. pl.^ 
outside parts or forms. — n. , External- 
ity. — adv., Exter'nally. j 

Extinguish ( ex-ting' gwish ), v. [L. ex- 
stingutre], to put out: to put an end 
to; to quench.— 71 ., Extin'guisher, 
a device for putting out a candle. 

Extinct', adj. [L. extinetus], put out ; 
brought or come to an end ; without 
force.— w., Extinction, a putting out 
a ceasing to be. 

Extir'pate or Extirpate, v. [L. ex, 

out ; and stirps , a tree-stem], to take 
out by the root ; to destroy entirely.— 
ns., Extirpa'tion, total destruction ; 
Extir'p&tor. 

Extol', v. [L. ex, out of ; and tolWrc, to 
lift], to raise up by words ; to praise. 
Pars. Extolling, extolled. 

Extort', v. [L. extortus : ex, out of ; and 
torquere, to twist], to get by injustice, 
or by using force.— 71., Extor'tion, a 
wresting by force ; unjust use of force ; 
that which is taken by force.— adj.. 
Extortionate, using extortion.— n., 
Extor'tioner. 

Ex'tra, adj. [L. extra, beyond], moro 
than is needed ; over and above n., 
something over and above. 

Extract', V. [L. extractus : ex, out ; and 
trahtre, to draw], to draw out ; to bring 
out by force ; to choose or select ; to 
work out, as the root of a number or 
quantity. — ns., Ex'tract, that which is 
drawn out ; a selection from a book ; 
the distilled spirit of anything; Ex- 
traction, a taking or drawing out by 
force ; descent ; something extracted 

Extractor. 

Extradition ( ex-tra-disfi'un ), n. [L. 
ex, up ; and Tradition], a giving up 
of persons who have fled to a foreign 
country to escape punishment. 

Extra - judicial (ex'tra-ju-dish'al), 
adj., beyond the control of a court. 

Extra - mu'ral, adj., beyond the walls. 

Extra'neous, adj. [L. extrdneus : extra , 
without], on the outside of a thing ; 
not properly belonging to it. 

Extraor'dinary ( ex-tror'di-na-ry ), adj. 
CL. extra , beyond ; and Ordinary], out 


of the common course; not in the usual 
way ; for a special purpose. 

Extrav'agant, adj. [L. extra, beyond; 
and vagari, to wander], going beyond 
bounds ; spending or \\sing too much ; 
unreasonable or very unlikely. — n.. 
Extravagance, a going beyond 
bounds ; too great expenditure. 

Extra vagan'za, n., a wild or irregular 
piece of music or language. 

Extreme', adj. [Fr., from L. extremus], 
at the farthest point or edge ; farthest 
away ; last ; highest in degree ; most 
pressing ; very strong in opinion.— 
ns. Extreme' and Extremity, the 
outmost point or edge; the highest 
degree ; the first or last term of any- 
thing ; greatest need or danger. 

Ex'tricate, V. [L. extricdtus, disen- 
tangled], to free from hindrances; to 
disentangle.— adj., Ex'trlcable.— n., 
Extrication. 

Extrin'sic and Extrinsical, adjs. fL. 
extra, outside ; and sfous, beside], 
belonging to the outside only ; not 
contained in or properly belonging toj; 
not essential. Opposite of Intrinsic. 

Extrude' ( ex-trood '), v. [L. ex, out ; and 
trudtre, to push], to force or press out ; 
to drive off.— n., Extru'sion. 

Exu'berant, adj. [L. ex, out; and 
uberare, to be fruitful : uber, rich], 
flowing over ; havinggreat plenty. — ns., 
Exu'berance and Exu'berancy, 
great fruitfulness. 

Exude', v. [L. exudare: ex, out; and 
sudor, sweat], to let out moisture 
through pores ; to press out through 
the skin ; to flow out in many small 
drops. — n., Exuda'tion, a letting out 
of moisture by pores ; moisture which 
comes out in drops, etc. 

Exult', v. [L. exultare : ex, up ; and 
salire , to leap], to leap for joy ; to re- 
joice greatly; to be in high spirits.— 
adj., Exult'ant, rejoicing greatly. — n., 
Exulta'tion, great delight. 

Exu'vise (cx-u'vi-d), n. [L. exuvice : exutre, 
to strip off], the cast-off skins or shells, 
as of serpents, shell-fish, etc. 

Eye (?), 71. [A.S.], that by which men and 
animals see ; the power of seeing ; any- 
thing like an eye, as of a needle ; the 
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bud of a plant ; a catch for a hook; — thing that causes pain or uneasiness 

v., to look at closely.— ns., Eye'ballj when seen; Eye-tooth, a tooth be- 

the round or ball of the eye ; Eye- tween the front teeth and the grinders, 

bright, a small flower once used as the root of which points towards the 

a medicine for the eye ; Eye'brow, eye ; Eye-witness, one who has seen 
the arch of hair above the eye ; Eye- a thing done. 

lash, the hairs along the edge of the Eyre (<ir), n. [Old Fr. eire, from L. iter, a 
eyelid; Eyelet, a little eye; a small journey], a journey of judges in 
hole for letting a cord pass through ; circuit, to hold a court ; the court so 
Eyelid, the cover that opens and held. 

shuts over the eye; Eye-salve, a Ey'ry or Ey'rie {a! re or «V«), n. [Fr., 
medicine for the eye ; Eye'sight, the from Ger. oar, an eagle. See Aerie], 
power of seeing; Eye'sore, some- an eagle’s nest; a brood of young eagles. 


F 

Fa'ble, n. [Fr., from L. fabfda, a story], ings.— adj., Face'tiOUS ( fa-se'shus ), 

a story made up to teach or amuse ; full of wit or humour, 
a tale not really true ; the events in a Fac'ile ( fas'il ), adj. [L. facttis, easy], 
poem;— v., to speak of as real when easy; having no great difficulty ; easily 
not so. — n., Fab'Cllist, one who makes persuaded ; able to do a thing easily. — 

up fables. — adj., Fab'QloUS, not v., Facilitate, to make easy ; to clear 

really true ; far from the truth. away difficulties ; to lessen labour. — 

Fab'ric or Fa'bric, n. [L. fahrtca, a n., Facility, ease in being done ; free- 

workshop : faber , a workman], the dom from difficulty ; power of doing a 
manner in which anything is made up ; thing easily ; ease of being approached 
anything built up of parts; a frame- or persuaded; pi. , means of getting a 
work ; woven cloth, etc. thing easily done. 

Fabricate, v., to make by putting parts Fac-sim'ile ( fac-sim! i-le ), n. [L. facgrc ; 
together ; to form or build up ; to in- and simttis, like], an exact copy, 
vent falsely. — n., Fabrication, a Fact, n. [L. factum : factre, to do], 
framing or constructing ; that which is something which has really happened ; 
framed ; a false story. reality ; truth. 

Facade' {fa-sad! or fa-sad'), n. [Fr., from Faction [L. f actio, a doing], a band of 
It&l. faccidta, L. facies , a face], the persons taking a side, regardless of the 

face or chief front of a building. public good.— adj., Factious.— n., 

Face (fas), n. (L. facies], the front of the Factiousness, fond of strife, 
head ; the part shown to view ; the Factitious ( fac-tish'us), adj. [L. fac- 

upper and outer part ; a person’s looks ; titius, artificial], made by man and 

boldness ; presence ;— v., to meet in not by nature. — adj., Factitive, act- 

front ; to turn towards ; to oppose ing as a cause. — n.. Factitiousness, 

firmly ; to cover or polish in front ; Factor, n. [L. factor : factre, to make], 
to have a false appearance. — adjs., a person that carries on business for 

Fa'cial(/a's?iaO, belonging to the face; another; a manager of an estate; one 

Fac-ing, with the face towards of the causes of a result ; any number 

a covering in front ; pi., trimmings or quantity that will divide another 

for dress. without a remainder.— ns., Fac'tor- 

Fac'et ( fas'et), n. [Fr.], a little face ; the age, money paid to a factor ; Fac'tor- 

small face of a cut diamond or crystal ; ship, the business of a factor ; Fac- 

one of the parts of the eye of an insect. tory, a place where things are manu- 

Face'tiffl (fa'Se'sfii-d), n. pi. [L., from factured ; a trading station. 
facitus , witty], witty sayings or writ* Facto'tUUl, n. fL. facirc , to do; and 
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lotus , whole], a person who does every 
kind of business for another. 

Fac'Ulty, n. [L. faeultas, an opportun- 
ity], ability to act; power of mind or 
thought ; natural power ; a body of 
men to whom a privilege is granted ; 
pi., powers of mind. 

Fad, n., an opinion urged without good 
reason ; a hobby. 

Fade, v. [Fr., perhaps from L. fatuus, 
foolish], to grow weak ; to lose colour 
or freshness ; to die away ; to grow 
dim; to wear away. — adj., Fade- 
less. 

Fag, v. [Ety. ?], to grow weary ; to work 
hard ; to tire by labour ; to force to do 
hard work ; — n., one who does hard 
work. Pars. Fagging, fagged. 

Fag'gOt or Fag'ot, n. [Fr.], a bundle 
of sticks for fuel ; a bundle of brush- 
wood for filling up a ditch. 

Fag'got-vote, n., a vote acquired for 
party purposes. 

Fahrenheit ( fd'ren-hit ), n., a method 
of marking thermometers, invented by 
0. D. Fahrenheit. Its freezing point 
is 82°, and its boiling point 212°. 

Fail (fal), v. [Fr., from L. failure, to 
deceive], to fall short or miss the 
mark; to be unable or unwilling to 
do what one ought; not to keep an 
appointment ; to be wanting ; to grow 
weak ; to be unable to pay one’s debts. 
— ns., Fairing, want of strength ; a 
fault; Fail'ure, a breaking down; a 
falling short ; a loss of supply. 

Fain, adj. [A.S.], well pleased ; joyful ; 
contented ;—adv., gladly ; with joy. 

Faint, adj. [Fr., from L. finggre, to 
pretend], wanting brightness ; without 
strength; like to fall; — v., to grow 
weak or dull ; to lose consciousness or 
courage. — n., Faint'ness, want of 
strength ; dulness of colour, etc. 

Fair (1.), adj. [A.S.], pleasing or restful 
to the eye ; without blemish ; of a light 
colour ; free from rain ; straightfor- 
ward; just; moderately good; — adv., 
clearly ; honestly ; openly.— n., Fair- 
neBS, freedom from spot or blemish ; 
honesty of dealing ; beauty ; justice. 

Fair (2.),n. [Fr., from h.ferice, a holiday], 
a special place or time for buyers and 


sellers to meet; a market regularly 
held. 

Fair'y, n. [Old Fr. faerie, enchantment. 
See Fay], a spirit supposed to appear 
in a small human form, and to meddle 
with the affairs of men ; — adj., per- 
taining to fairies.— n., Fair'y-land. 

Faith, n. [Fr., from L. fides, faith], a 
taking of what another says or does as 
true and right ; belief in God’s word ; 
trust in God ; the truth which one be- 
lieves ; a keeping of one’s word or 
promise. — adj., Faith'ful, full of faith; 
holding to what one believes; doing 
one’s duty. — n.. Faitblulness, a firm 
holding to duty.— adj., Faithless, 
without faith ; not keeping one’s word. 
— n., Faithlessness, want of faith; 
neglect of duty. 

Fake, V. [Ety. ?], to steal ; to make up 
so as to hide defects. 

Fakir' (faker ' or faker ) [Arab.], one of 
an order of mendicants in India. 

Fal'chion (f awl' shun ), n. [Ital., from 
L. falx, a hook], a small bent sword. 

Fal'con (f aw' con ), n. [L. falco : falx, a 
hook], a bird of prey, with hooked claws, 
trained to chase other birds. — ns., 
Fal'coner, a person who breeds and 
trains falcons ; Fal'conry, the practice 
of training falcons. 

Fall ( fawl ), v. [A.S.], to come from a 
higher to a lower place by force of 
gravity ; to lose value ; to be destroyed 
or die ; to go wrong ; to lose strength ; 
to come to pass ;—n., the act of falling ; 
the distance a thing falls ; a lowering 
in jdace or value ; a going wrong ; a 
sinking of the voice ; the slope of a 
river ; the season when the leaves fall. 
Pars. Falling, fallen; past tense, fell 

Fallacy, n. [Fr., from L. fallacia : fai- 
lure, to deceive], something that mis- 
leads the mind ; a mistake in reasoning. 
—adj., Falla'cious, misleading ; not 
well founded. 

Fallible, adj. [L. fallibllis : failure, to 
deceive], that can be deceived; liable 
to error.— u., Fallibility. 

Fallow (fal' 16), adj. [A.S. fealu, pale], 
ploughed but not sown ; left to rest ; — 
7i., land ploughed but not sown (named 
from its colour). 
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Fal'low-deer, n., a deer of a yellowish - 
brown colour, smaller than the red 
deer. 

False (/awls), adj. [Fr., from L. falsus, 
false], misleading ; untrue ; ill-founded^ 
not keeping one’s word.— ns., False- 
hood, a lie ; a false appearance ; Fal- 
set'tO [Ital.], a false or forced voice. 

Fal'sity, v. [L. falsus, false; and facSre, 
to make], to make false ; to tell lies 
about ; to give a wrong appearance or 
nature to ; to prove to be false. — n., 
Falsification, a giving a thing a 
misleading appearance.— -n., Fal'Sity, 
state of being false. 

FaTter (JawVter ), v. [Fr., from root of 
Fault], to be unsteady in speaking or 
acting ; to be irresolute. 

Fame, n. [Fr., from L. fama, report], 
what is said about a person ; a great 
name; renown.— adjs., Famed (famd ) 
and Fa'mous, much talked of. 

Fam'ily, n. [Fr., from L. famllia, a 
household], those who live in the same 
house ; children of the same parents ; 
a group of animals or plants. — adj.. 
Familiar, belonging to a family ; 
acting like one of a family ; well known 
or understood ; — n., a close friend ; a 
spirit supposed to come to a person 
when called. — n., Familiarity, state 
of being well acquainted ; ease of man- 
ner ; absence of ceremony. — v., Famil- 
iarize or Familiarise, to make well 
acquainted with. 

Famine {Jam' in), n [Fr., from L. 
fames , hunger], long-continued hunger ; 
great want of food. — v., Famish, to 
wear out with hunger. 

Fan, n. [A.S., from L. vannus, a fan], 
an instrument for blowing away chalf ; 
an instrument for moving the air to 
cause coolness or blow a fire; — v., to 
blow away chaff; to cool the air or 
blow a fire ; to excite or stir up. Pars. 
Fanning, fanned.— n., Fan'ner, a 
machine with fans to winnow corn ; 
often in pi., Fan'ner s. 

Fanatic or Fan- and Fanatical, 
adjs. [Fr., from L. fanatlcus , inspired 
by a god], having too strong feelings, 
especially in religion ; with unreason- 
ably strong opinions ;~n., one who has 
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too much religious feeling ; one who 
holds strong opinions without good 
reasons. — n., Fanaticism. 

Fan'cy, n. [Fr., from Gk. phantasia , 
imagination], a picture formed by the 
mind ; the power of the mind to form 
pictures ; — v., to picture in the mind ; 
to imagine; to have a great desire 
for; — adj., pleasing the taste; above 
real value, as a price.— adj., Fan- 
ciful, full of or caused by fancy ; 
having a curious appearance. 

Fane, n. [L. fanum], a temple. 

Fan'fare, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a sound- 
ing of trumpets. 

Fanfaronade', n. [Span., from Arab.], 
arrogant and vain boasting. 

Fang, n. [A.S., to seize], that by which 
a thing grips or is gripped ; the tooth 
of a snake, etc. i 

Fan'tasy, n. [Gk. phantasia], another 
and older form of Fancy.— ns., Fan- 
tasm (see Phantasm) ; Fanta'sia, a 
kind of musical composition.— adjs., 
Fantas'tic and Fantastical, exist- 
ing only in fancy ; not real ; absurd. 

F&r, adj. [A.S.], a long way off ; opposed 
to a purpose ; the one of two at the 
greater distance \—adv., a great way 
off ; to a great extent ; very much. 
Comp. Farther ; sup. Farthest. 

Farce (fdrs), n. [Fr., from L. farcire , to 
stuff], a play full of low wit and 
humour; a show without meaning. — 
adj., Far'cical, unreal ; futile. 

Fare, V. IA.S. faran, to go], to go ; to be 
in a state either good or bad; to- 
happen well or ill ; to conduct oneself ; 
— n., a journey ; price paid for a jour- 
ney ; the person carried in a vehicle ; 
provisions. Pars. Faring, fared. 

Farewell' or Fare-, v. and interj., go 
well; be happy;— n., a wish for good 
at parting ; leave-taking ‘,—adj., part- 
ing ; final. 

Far-fetched', adj., not natural ; forced. 

Fari'na, n. [L. farina , meal : far, corn], 
ground corn ; meal ; starch. — adj., 
Farina'ceous, like meal ; starchy. 

Farm, n. [A.S. feorm, goods; a feast: 
from L. firmus, firm], land cultivated 
t>y the owner, or let out to another; — 
v., to act as a farmer; to accept or to 
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pay rent for land or for the right to 
gather and keep taxes.— ws., Farm'er, 
one who farms land or taxes ; 
Farm-yard, the space surrounded by 
the farm buildings. 

Farra'go, n. [L., mixed fodder: far, 
grain], a confused mass. 

Far'rier, n. [Fr., from L. ferrarius: 
ferrum , iron], one who shoes horses or 
cures the diseases of animals. — n., 
Far'riery, the art or duties of a farrier. 

Far'row (far'ro), n. [A.S.], a litter of 
pigs v., to bring forth pigs ;—adj., 
barren for a season (said only of a 
cow). 

Farther and Farthest. See Far. 

Far thing, n. [A.S. fedrthing: fedrth , 
fourth], the fourth part of a penny. 

Far'thingale, n. [Fr.], a stiff petticoat. 

Fas'cinate, v. [L . fascinarc, to enchant], 
to work on by charms ; to fix with a 
glance or spell. — n., Fascina'tion, 
power to charm ; that which fascinates. 

Fashion (fasti un), n. [Fr., from L. 
fadio: faedre, to make], the cut or 
make of anything ; the way in which 
one acts or dresses ; the common style 
of dress ; high society ; — v. # to give 
shape to.— adj., Fashionable, accord- 
ing to the proper style or form ; set up 
by custom ; like those in high rank. 

Fast (1), adj. [A.S.], strongly fixed ; 
that cannot be moved;— adv., firmly; 
soundly.— v., Fas'ten ( fas'n ), to make 
fast or firm ; to unite firmly ; to fix 
oneself. — n., Fast'ness, a fortress. 

Fast (2), adj. [Scand.], moving quickly ; 
living wildly ; fond of pleasure; — adv., 
firmly ; in a rapid manner ; wildly. 

Fast (3), v. [A.S.], to do without food ; to 
be hungry ;— n., a doing without food ; a 
day of fasting. 

Fastidious, adj. [L. fastidiosus], hard 
to please; refusing what others are 
pleased with. 

Fat, adj. [A.S.], having much flesh ; 
fertile ; rich ;— n., the soft oily part of 
an animal’s body; the best or richest 
part of anything ;— v., to make or grow 
fat. Pars. Fatting, fatted. —us., 
Fatling, a young animal fattened for 
slaughter ; Fat'ness, fulness of flesh. 

— v. t Fat'ten, to make or grow fat ; to 
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make fertile.— adj., Fat'ty, containing 
fat 

Fate, n. [L. fdturn, fate], that which is 
spoken or fixed ; appointed lot for each 
life ; death.— adj., Fa'tal, fixed by fate ; 
causing death or ruin.— us., Fa'talism, 
a belief that all things come to pass by 
fate ; Fa'talist, a believer in fatalism. 
—adj., F&talis'tic.— u., Fatality, a 
state fixed by fate ; a deadly or de- 
structive event. — adj., F&t'ed, fixed 
by fate ; doomed. 

Fates (fats), n. pi., the three goddesses 
supposed to fix the course of human life. 

F&'tlier, u. [A.S.], a male parent; an 
old man or one to whom respect is due ; 
a minister of the church, especially 
a priest or abbot; — v., to take as one’s 
own child; to act as a father. — adj., 
Ffi/therhood, state of being a father; 
the character or rights of a father. — 
us., FA'tber-in-law, the father of 
one’s husband or wife ; F&'therland, 
one's native country. — adj., Fatherly, 
like a father. 

Fath'om, n. [A.S.], the length of the 
outstretched arms* a measure of six 
feet;— v., to reach to the bottom; to 
measure the depth. — adjs., Fath/om- 
able and Fath'omlees. 

Fatigue' (fa-teg 1 ), n. [Fr., from L. fatig- 
are, to weary], weariness from over- 
work ; loss of strength ; the cause of 
weariness ; — v., to wear out with hard 
work ; to bring to a state of weakness. 
Pars. Fatiguing, fatigued. 

Fat'tLous, adj. [L. fatuus, silly], feeble 
in mind ; silly. — n., Fatuity. 

Fau'cet, u. [Fr.], a pipe inserted in a 
barrel, etc., for drawing off liquid. 

Fault, u. [Fr., from L. failure, to de- 
ceive], a wrong done by mistake or 
carelessness , a weakness which leads 
one to do wrong ; something that spoils 
beauty or excellence; a break in a 
layer of rock.— adjs., Fault'y, having 
fault ; Faultless, without fault. 

Faun, n. [L. faunus ; favere, to be 
favourable], a Roman god, the pro- 
tector of shepherds and fanners. — n., 
Faun'a, the animals of any given age 
or district collectively. 

Fa'vour (fa'vur), n . [Fr., from L. favor. 
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favour: favSre , to favour], a kindly 
act or feeling ; state of being looked 
on with kindness ; a deed of kindness ; 
a gift to show good-will; a knot of 
ribbons; countenance ; — v., to act 
kindly towards one ; to act for one’s 
good ; to treat tenderly ; to help on.— 
adj., Favourable, acting for the good 
of others; helping.— n., Fa'vourite, 
one towards whom favour is shown 
adj., looked on with favour— n., Fa- 
vouritism, the practice of showing 
undue favour. 

Fawn (1), n. [Fr. faon ; from L. foetus], 
a young deer ; a colour like that of a 
fawn ; — «., to bring forth a fawn. 

Fawn (2), v. [verbal form of Fain ; from 
Scand. fagna , to rejoice], to attend on 
In order to gain favour ; to frisk about 
one like a dog. — n., F awning'. — adv . , 
Fawn'ingly. 

Fay, n. [Fr., from L. fata , a goddess of 
fate], a fairy ; an elf. 

Fe'alty, n. [Fr., from L. fidelitas, faith- 
fulness!, faithfulness to duty ; the vas- 
sal’s oath to his feudal lord. 

Fear, n. [A.S.], painful feeling caused 
by danger ; a feeling of evil going to 
happen ; the thing feared ; worship of 
God ;— v., to feel that evil is coming ; 
to serve and worship (God). — adjs., 
Fear'ful, full of fear; Fear'less, 
without fear. 

Feasible (fe'zi-bl ), adj. [Fr., from L. 
factre , to do], that can be done ; fit to be 
used ; practicable.— Feasibility. 

Feast, n. [Fr., from L. festus, joyful], 
a joyous meal, prepared with care ; a 
joyous commemoration ;— v., to give or 
share In a feast. 

Feat, n, [Fr., from L. factum], a difficult 
or uncommon action ; a deed of skill. 

Featb'er (feth'er), n. [A.S.], a stalk of 
horn, finely fringed at one end, forming 
part of a bird’s wing or the covering of 
its body v., to dress with feathers.— 
adj., Featb'ery, like feathers. 

Fea'ture, n. [Fr., from L. facturus, 
fac&re, to make], the make or shape of 
any part of the human face, or of the 
surface of a country ; pi., the face. 

Feb'rifuge (fuj), n., a medicine for 
removing fever. 


Fe'brile (fe'bHl or /«&'•), adj. [Fr., from 
L. febris, a fever], showing fever. 

Feb'ruary (feb'roo-a-ry ), n. [L. Ftbru- 
arius ], the second month of the 
year. 

Fec'und, adj. [L. fecundus ], fruitful; 
fertile; productive. — v., Fec'Ukdate, 
to make fruitful ; to cause to bear.— 
n., Fecun'dity, fruitfulness. 

Fed'eral, adj. [Fr., from L. fcedus , a 
treaty], belonging to a treaty or agree- 
ment; constituted by an agreement 
between different states. — adj.. Fed- 
erate, bound together by treaty;— v., 
to bring together by agreement under 
one government — n. f Federation, a 
joining together by agreement ; a 
number of states under one supreme 
government. 

Fee, n. [A.S., cattle, property], right of 
holding land ; a grant of land in return 
for service ; money paid for service ; — 
v. t to pay for work ; to hire. Pars. 
Feeing, feed ; past tense, feed. 

Fee'ble, adj. [Fr., from L. JleMlis , tear- 
ful], having little strength ; weak. 

Feed, V. [A.S.,/dd], to give or take food ; 
to make fat ;— n., an allowance of food. 
Past tense and par. Fed. 

Feel, v. [A.S.], to know by the touch ; to 
be conscious of; to perceive. Past 
tense and par . Felt.— ns., Feel'er, 
that by which one feels ; something 
said or done to find out what others 
are thinking ; pi., the antennae of in- 
sects; Feel'ing, the sense of touch; 
softness of heart; state of mind; pi., 
the affections or emotions ; — adj., 
tender-hearted. 

Feign (fan), V. [Fr., from L. fing&re, to 
pretend], to make up in the mind ; to 
make a mere show of ; to pretend.— n. t 
Feint (fant ), something pretended ; a 
make-believe, a pretended blow or 
movement v., to make a feint. 

Feld'spar and Feld'spath, ns. [Ger. 
feld, a field ; and Spar = Ger. spath], a 
crystalline rock-forming mineral. 

Felicity (fe-lis'i-ty), n. [L. felidtas], 
happiness ; great joy.— v., Felicitate, 
to make happy ; to wish joy to.— adj.. 
Felicitous, happy ; prosperous ; well 
and fitly said. 
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Feline, adj. [L. felis, a cat], belonging 
tt the cat tribe ; like a cat. 

Fell (1), v. [trans. form of Fall], to cause 
to fall ; to knock or cut down ; also 
pad tense of Fall. 

Fell (3), adj. [A.S .fel, fierce], cruel. 

Fell (3), n. [A.S.], a skin with the wool 
or hair on. 

Fell (4), n. [Scand.], a barren hill ; a wild 
moor. 

Fel'loe (fel'lo) or Felly, n. [A.S.], the 
rim or part of the rim of a wheel. 

Fellow (fel'lo), n. [Scand., from root of 
Fee ; and lag, a law], a sharer with 
another ; an equal in power, etc. ; one 
of two suited to each other ; a member 
of a college or learned society ; a worth- 
less person.— n.. Fellowship, state of 
being a fellow ; close companionship ; 
likeness of thought and feeling; a 
scholarship at college. 

Fel'on, n . [Fr., from Low L. felo, a 
traitor], a wicked person ; one who has 
committed a serious crime. — adj., 
Felo'nlous, wicked ; done with inten- 
tion.— n., Fel'ony, great wickedness; 
a serious crime. 

Felt (1), n. [E.], cloth made of wool not 
woven but mixed with thin glue and 
rolled together ; — v., to cover with felt. 

Felt (2), past tense of Feel. 

Fe male, n. [Fr., from L. femella , a 
young woman], one of the young-bear- 
ing sex ; a woman ; — adj., belonging to 
women. 

Feminine (fem'in4n), adj. [Fr., from 
L. femlna], belonging to a woman ; 
(grammar) marking the gender of the 
female sex. 

Fem'oral, adj. [L. femur, femdris, the 
thigh], belonging to the thigh. 

Fen, n. [A.S.], low land partly or wholly 
covered with water ; boggy land. 

Fence (fens), n. [short form of Defence], 
that which defends ; the art of defend- 
ing ; a wall or ditch enclosing a field ; 
—v., to use weapons or arguments in 
defence ; to shut in ; to surround.— 
adj., Fenc'lble, able to be defended ; 
— n. pi., soldiers for home service 
only.— adj., Fencing, defending ; — n., 
self-defence; fighting with swords or 
rapiers ; the putting up of a fenee. 


Fend, v. [short form of Defend], to keep 
off ; to shut out. 

Fen'der, n., an iron bar or plate before 
a fire to keep the ashes, etc., from 
spreading ; something to protect a ship 
from rubbing against the pier. 

Fe / nian, n. [Finn, an old IriBh hero], a 
member of an Irish society hostile 
to the British government. — n., 
Fe'nianism. 

Fen'nel, n. [A.S., from L. fenum, hay], 
a plant with a pleasant smell, fine 
leaves, and yellow flowers. 

Feoff (f(f), v. [Fr.], to give possession 
of a grant of land w., see Fief. 

Fer'ment, n. [L. fermentum, leaven], 
that which causes to ferment ; motion 
among the parts of a fluid. — v ., Fer- 
ment', to bubble up ; to be in a state 
of anger. — n., Fermenta'tion, process 
of decomposition in a liquid which 
produces alcohol. 

Fern, n. [A.S.], a plant with leaves 
usually like feathers, having the seed 
or spores on the back. 

Fero'clOUS (fe-ro'shus), adj. [Fr., from 
L. ferox ], fierce ; wild ; cruel. — n ., 
Feroc'ity, fierceness. 

Fer'ret, n. [Fr.], an animal of the weasel 
kind used for hunting rabbitB v., to 
hunt out, as a ferret does ; to seek out 
quietly and patiently. 

Fer'ric, adj. [L. ferrum], pertaining to 
iron. 

Ferru'glnous (fer-roo'jin-us), adj. [L. 
ferrugo, rust], of the colour of iron- 
rust ; brownish red. 

Fer'rule (fer'ool ), n. [Fr., from L. 
viridla, a little bracelet], a guard of 
metal on the end of a staff. 

Fer'ry, v. [A.S. ferian, to carry over], 
to carry across in a boat n., the place 
where a boat crosses; the right to 
ferry people across ; a boat. 

Fer'tile (fer'til), adj. [Fr., from L. fer- 
Ulis : ferre , to bear], able to bear fruit ; 
having plenty of fruit ; rich in thought 
or invention. — n., Fertility, power 
to bear fruit ; richness of thought and 
imagination.— -v., Fertilize or Fer- 
tilise, to make fertile; to cause to 
bear fruit— n., FertlliZ&'Uon or Ftr- 
tiliia'ttoa. 
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Fer'ule, n. [L. ferula; ferire, to Btrike], 
a cane or rod for punishing children. 

Fer'vent, adj. [L. fervere , to boil], boil- 
ing ; hot ; warm in feeling ; earnest. 
—adj., Fer'vid— Fer'vour (/«■'- 
vur), heat of feeling ; zeal. 

Fes'tal and Fes'tive, adjs. [L .festum., a 
feast], belonging to joy and gladness^; 
of the nature of a feast.— ns., Fes- 
tival, a festive time; a feast; Fes- 
tivity, rejoicings. 

Fes'ter, v. lEty.?], to become inflamed 
and gather matter;— n., a suppurating 
sore. 

FestOOIl', n. [Fr., from L. festum , a 
feast], an ornament of flowers hanging 
in a curve ; a carved ornament like a 
wreath ;— v., to deck with festoons. 

Fetch, v. [A.S. feccan], to go and bring 
a thing ; to bring, as its price ; to 
bring about ; to get within roach. 

Fdte (fat) , n. [Fr., from L. festum , a 
feast], a time of rejoicing ; — v., to en- 
tertain with great show. 

Fe'tich (fe'tish) or Fe'tish, n. IFr., 
from L. faciitius , made up], a thing 
supposed to have magica. power, and 
worshipped ; a charm ; an idol. 

Fet'id or Fe-, adj. LL. fetldus, ill- 
smelling], having a strong offensive 
smell. 

Fet'lock, 7i. [Scand., from root of Foot ; 
and Lock (of hair)], the tuft of hair 
above and behind a horse’s foot; the 
joint where this tuft grows. 

Fet'ter, n. [A.S., from root of Foot], a 
chain for the feet ; anything that 
hinders motion ; — v., to tie the feet ; 
to keep from moving. 

Fe'tus or Fce'tus, n. [L. foetus, off- 
spring], a young animal in the womb 
or egg. 

Feu (fu), n. [Feu(d)], a grant of land 
for building in return for an annual 
payment ; the land so granted ;—v., to 
take or give land in this way.— n., 
Feu'ar, one who takes a feu. 

Feud (1) (fud), n. [A.S., from root of 
Foe], ill-feeling ; a prolonged quarrel. 

Feud (2 )(fud\ n. [Low L.feudum ; from 
root of Fee or Fiefl, land paid for by 
Bervice. — adj., Feu'dal, belonging to 
feuds or fiefs. — ns., Feu'dalism, the 
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custom of paying rent in mllilary 
service; Feu'datory, one who holds 
a fief;— adj., held on condltioa of 
service. 

Fe'ver, n. [Fr., from L. febris ], an illness 
causing great heat and quick beating 
of the heart ; great excitement v., to 
grow ill of a fever.— adj. , Fe'veriah, 
slightly ill, or showing signs of fever. 

Few (fu), adj. [A.S.], not many. 

Fey, Fay (fa), adj. [A.S.], doomed. 

Fias'CO, n. [Ital.J, a breakdown. 

Fi'at, n. [L. fiat., let it be done], a com- 
mand ; a decree. 

Fib, n. [form of Fable], something Baid 
not true ; a soft name for a lie v., 
to tell lies. Pars. Fibbing, fibbed. 

Fi'bre (ji'br), n. [Fr., from L. fi bra, a 
thread], a thin thread ; the fine parts 
of a thread ; the thread-like parts in 
the tissue of animalB or plants ; 
strength (of body or mind). — adj., 
Fi'brous, made up of fibres. 

Fick'le (fick'l), adj . [A.S.], moving 
about ; not fixed ; always changing. 

Fic'tion (fic'shun ), n. [L. fictio , a pre- 
tence : fingfre, to feign], a made-up 
story ; something not true. — adj., FiC- 
tl'tious, not real ; only Imaginary. 

Fig'ment, n. IL. Jtgmentum , a fiction], 
an invented story. 

Fid'dle ( fid'l ), n. [A.S.], a musical in- 
strument of four strings played with a 
bow ; a violin ;— v., to play on a fiddle. 

Fidelity, n. [L. f delitas : fidelis, faith- 
ful], faithfulness ; carefulness in duty ; 
closeness to truth ; honesty. 

Fidg'et (fij'et), v. [Scand.], to be unable 
to rest ; to move by fits and starts ;— 
n, pi., a state of restlessness; inability 
to rest.— ad?., Fidg'ety. 

Fidu'cial (Jt-du'shi-al),adj [L.fiducia, 
confidence], showing confidence ; of 
the nature of a trust. — adj. t Fidu- 
ciary, held in trust ; confident ;— n. , 
one who holds a thing in trust. 

Fie (fi) or Fy, int&rj ., expressing dis- 
gust 

Fief (fef), n. rFr.], land held from a su- 
perior and paid for in military service. 

Field (field), n. [A.S.], an open piece of 
ground ; fenced land for growing crops , 
a wide surface ; a place where *ome- 
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tiling takes place ; — v., to catch, stop, 

01 throw the ball at cricket. — ns.. 
Field-day, a day when troops are in 
the field for exercise; Field'fare, a 
bird of the thrush kind ; Field-glass ; 
a small telescope for both eyes ; Field- 
mar'shal, an officer of the highest 
rank in the army ; Field-of fleer, an 
officer above the rank of captain, and 
under that of a general ; Field-work, 
a fortification thrown up in the field. 

Fiend (J end ), n. [A.S. feond ], one who 
hates with cruel wickedness ; an evil 
spirit or devil.— adj., Fiendish. 

Fierce (fern), adj. [Fr., from L. ferns, 
wild], like a wild beast ; ready to kill ; 
violent.— »,, Fierce'neBS. 

Fife, n. [Fr.], a small musical instrument 
like a flute. 

Fig, n. [Fr., from L. Jicus], a fruit-tree 
with large leaves ; the fruit of the fig- 
tree ; a term of contempt. 

Fight (Jit), v. [A.S.], to try for victory ; 
(with) to try to get the better of; to 
act against ; to force one’s way ; to 
carry on war n., an effort to get vic- 
tory. Past tense and past par. F ought. 

Fig'ment, n. See under Fiction. 

Fig'ure, n. [Fr., from L. figura ], the 
shape or form of a thing ; any likeness ; 
an Arabic numeral ; value ; a form of 
words not to be understood literally ; 
— v., to form or shape; to mark with 
figures; to make figures, or work with 
numbers ; to appear as some one great. 
—adj., Fig'Qrative, described by 
pictures; expressed in words not in- 
tended literally. 

Fig'urehead, n., the figure in front of 
a ship, etc. 

Fil'ament, n [Fr., from L. filum, a 
fine thread ; anything thread-like. 

Fll'bert, n. [Fr.], a hazel-nut. 

Filch, v. [Scand.], to steak 

File (1), n. [Fr., from L. filum, a thread], 
a thread or wire upon which papers are 
put in order ; papers kept in order ; 
newspapers bound in order; a line of 
soldiers marching one behind another ; 
a list or roll ;— v., to put on a file ; to 
bring a case before a court by putting 
it among the records. 

File (2), n. [A.S.], a piece of steel made 
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rough for smoothing wood or metal ;— 
no., to smooth with a file. — »., Filing, 
a small bit rubbed off with a file. 

Filial (Jil'yal ), adj. [L. filius , a son], 
becoming to a son or daughter. 

Filibuster or Fil'libuster, n. [Span., 

. corruption of Freebooter], a soldier 
or sailor who sailed about in search of 
plunder ; a pirate. 

Firiform, adj. [L. filum, a thread ; and 
Form], in the form of a fine thread. 

Filigree, n. [Span., from root of File ( 1 ) 
and Grain], fine thread-like work 
made of gold or silver wire. 

Fill, v. [A.S.], to make or become full ; 
to give enough ; to perform the duties 
of (an office) ; to spread out (sails) 
n. y that which fills. 

Fillet, n. [Fr., a little thread ; from L. 
filum], a band for tying round the head ; 
meat cut from a fleshy part rolled and 
tied ; a flat [band between two rows of 
mouldings ; — ?>., to bind with a fillet. 

Fil'libeg or Phil'abeg, n. [G\, a little 
fold], a kilt worn by the Scottish High- 
landers. 

Fillip, v. [E., another form of Flip], to 
strike with the nail of the finger sud- 
denly jerked from the front of the 
thumb ;— n., a slight blow by a jerk of 
the finger ; stimulus ; impulse. 

Filly, n. [Scand., a little foal], a female 
foal ; a young mare. 

Film, n. [A.S. See Fell, a skin], a thin 
skin or covering ; a slender thread ; — 
v., to cover with a thin skin ,—adj. t 
Film'y, composed of films. 

Filler, v. [Fr., from root of Felt], to 
clean water by passing It through felt 
or other substance ; to flow through a 
filter; — n ., any substance through 
which liquid can pass and be cleared^ 
a vessel for clearing water. — v.. Fil- 
trate, to filter; — n ., solids got by fil- 
tering. — n., Filtra'tion. 

Filth, n. [A.S.], dirty matter; anything 
that defiles. — adj., Filth/y, dirty; 
using foul thoughts or foul words. 
— n. t Filth'iness, state of being 
filthy ; that which makes filthy ; foul- 
ness of thought or speech. 

Fim'briate, V. [L. fimbria, a fringe], to 
put on a fringe or hem \—adj., fringed. 
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Fin, n. tA.S., from L. pinna , a feather], 
the part of a fish by which it balances 
itself and moves forward in the water. 

— adj., Fin'ny, having fins. 

Fi'nal, adj. [L. findlis : finis, an end], at 
the end ; referring to something aimed 
at.— w*., Fina'le (fi-nd'ld), the end; 
the last part of a piece of music or of a 
play; Finality, state of being final; 
completeness.-— adv., Fi'nally, lastly ; 
in conclusion. 

Finance', n. [Fr., from Low L .financia, 
payment : L. finis, an end], revenue of 
a government or of a private person ; 
the art of managing public money; 
pi. (or Funds), money in hand ; — v., to 
manage money matters.— adj., Finan- 
cial, pertaining to finance. — n., Fi- 
nancier (fl-nan'ser), one skilled in 
managing money. 

Finch. (finsh ), n. [A.S.], the name of a 
family of singing-birds. 

Find, v. [A. 8.], to come upon or meet 
with ; to discover by looking for ; to 
learn by experience ; to learn to be 
true ; to supply something needed ; 
past tense and par. Found ; — a., some- 
thing found. 

Fine (1), adj. [Fr., from L. finxtus, fin- 
ished : finis, an end], free of everything 
not required ; pure ; thin ; polished ; 

— v., to make pure. — ns., Fine'ness; 
FIn'ery, fine things; ornaments or 
dress.— adj., Finical, overfine ; fine 
for the sake of show. 

Fine (2), n. [L. finis, an end], a payment 
which settles a claim ; a payment 
ordered as a punishment ; — v., to punish 
by ordering to pay a sum of money. 

Finesse' (Ji-nes f ), n. [Fr., from root of 
Fine (1)], action so fine as to mislead ; 
a clever plan v., to use a clever plan. 

Fin'ial, n. [L. finis, an end], the orna- 
ment on the top of a pinnacle or spire. 

Finish, v. [Fr., from L. finite , to end], 
to bring or come to an end ; to com- 
plete ; — n., the end ; fineness of work. 

Fl'nite, adj. [L. finitus, limited], having 
bounds or limits ; (grammar) marked 
by person and number, as the verb. 

Fin'ger (jing'ger), n. [A.S., from root of 
Fang], the part that catches ; one of 
the five divisions of the hand; any* 
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thing that points ; — v., to touch ; to 
play on an instrument. — n.. Finger- 
ing, manner of touching musical leys. 

Fir, n. [A.S.], a cone-bearing tree of sev- 
eral kinds, producing valuable timber. 

Fire, n. [A.S.], that which burns and 
gives light and heat ; something being 
burned ; the discharge of a gun ; heat 
of passion or feeling; brightness of 
fancy ; — v., to put fire to ; to cause to 
bum ; to discharge (as a gun) ; to take 
fire. — adj., Fi'ery, full of or like fire ; 
easily roused ; very active. — ns.. Fire- 
arms, weapons for shooting with by 
means of gunpowder; Fire'brand, a 
piece of wood on fire; a person who 
goes about making mischief ; Fire- 
brigade, a company of men for put- 
ting out fires ; Fire-engine, an engine 
for putting out fires ; Fire-escape, a 
long ladder for saving people from 
burning houses; Fire'fiy, a small in- 
sect giving out a bright light in the 
dark ; Firelock, an old gun fired by 
a lock with flint and steel ; Fire'man, 
a man who tends fires ; one employed 
in putting out fires.— adj., Fire'proof, 
proof against fire. — ns., Fire'BMp, 
a ship filled with things that burn 
easily, used for setting an enemy’s 
ships on fire ; Fire' works, prepara- 
tions of gunpowder which show figures 
of different kinds when Bet on fire ; 
Firing, a setting off of guns, etc. ; 
firewood. 

Fir'kin, n. [Du. vier, four; and -kin, 
small], the fourth part of a barrel, or 
nine imperial gallons; a vessel con- 
taining fifty-six pounds of butter. 

Fir'lot, n. [Scot.], fourth part of a boll. 

Firm, adj. [L. firmus, strong], strongly 
fixed ; not easily moved ; closely 
packed; — n ., two or more partners 
in business ; — v ., to make steady. 

Fir'mament, n. [L. firmamcntum,], the 
sky above the clouds, in which the 
stars seem to be. 

Fir'man, n. [Pers.], an order or decree 
of the Turkish Government. 

First, adj. [sup. deg. of Fore. A.S.]. 
before all others ; highest in rank or 
quality adv., before every one or 
everything else.— adj., Firit-bom, 
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born first ; eldest : — ru, the eldest 
child. — ns., First-fruits, the fruits 
first ripe ; the first earnings ; First- 
ling, the first-born. — adj., First-rate, 
of the best kind. 

Fis'cal, adj. [Fr., from L. fiscus , a 
money-basket], belonging to the rev- 
enue of the country ; — n., a treasurer; 
a law officer in Scotland. — n. t Fisc, 
public treasury. 

Fish, n. [A.S.], an animal that lives 
in water and breathes through gills ; 
— v. t to catch fish ; to seek for in 
a cunning way. — ns., Fish'er and 
Fish erman, a catcher of fish ; Fish- 
ery, the business of catching fish ; a 
place for catching fish ; Fishmonger, 
one who buys and sells fish. — adj., 
Fish'y, like a fish; having the taste 
or smell of fish ; abounding in fish. 

Fis'sile (fis'sil ), adj. [L. fissUis : findfirc, 
to split], easily split.? 

Fis'sure ( fish'ur ), n. [L. fisswrd], a nar- 
row opening ; a long and deep crack. 

Fist, 7i. [A.S.], the closed hand ; — v., to 
strike with the closed hand. 

Fis'ttlla, n. [L. fistula , a pipe], a reed 
or pipe ; a narrow running sore.— adj., 
Fis'ttllar, hollow. 

Fit (1), v. [Scand.], to make or to be of 
the right size, shape, or kind ; to sup- 
ply with something needed ; to make 
ready ; to be suitable ; pars. Fitting, 
fitted; — adj., made to suit. — ad*., 
Fit'ting, suitable ; proper ; — n., any- 
thing used in fitting up, often in pi. 

Fit (2), n. [A.S.], a stroke or blow ; a 
sudden attack of illness ; a passing 
state of mind; a sudden effort, soon 
over. — adj., Fit'ful, acting or moving 
by fits and starts ; irregular in move- 
ment. 

Fix, v. [Fr., from L. fixus : figure, to fix], 
to tie or fasten ; to keep from moving ; 
to become firm ; to settle ; — n ., a posi- 
tion of difficulty.— adj., Fixed, firmly 
set. — ns., Fixity, state of being fixed ; 
Fix'ture, that which is fixed ; a piece 
of permanent furniture. 

Fizz and Fiz'zle, V8. [Scand.], to make 
a hissing sound. 

Flal/by, adj. [E., from root of Flap], 
easily moved or shaken ; hanging loose. 


Flac'cid (JladM), adj. [Fr., from L. 
fiaccus, loose], giving way to pressure ; 
easily pushed out of shape. 

Flag (l), v. [E.3, to grow slack or loose ; 
to hang down ; to lose spirit. Pars. 
Flagging, flagged. 

Flag (2), n. [Scand.], a banner ; a water- 
plant with a broad leaf.— n., Flag- 
ship, the ship in which an admiral 
sails and hoists his flag. 

Flag (3), n. [see Flake], a slab of stone 
used in paving ; any stone that easily 
splits into slices ;— v., to cover with 
flags. Pars. Flagging, flagged. 

Flag'ellate (Jlafcl-ldt), v. [L. flagellum ^ 
a whip], to whip or lash.— -ns., Flag- 
ellant and Flag'elliLtor, one who 
flogs himself as a punishment for sin ; 
Flagella'tion. 

Flail, n. [Fr., from L. flagellum, a whip], 
an instrument for thrashing corn. 

Flag eolet ( fia^o-let ), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. flauta, a flute], a flute, with the 
mouthpiece at the end. 

Flagi'tiOUS {flajish'us \ adj. [L. flagi- 
Hum , a disgraceful act], disgracefully 
wicked ; deeply criminal. 

Flag'on, n. [Fr. fla(8)con — Flask], a 
narrow-necked vessel for liquids. 

Fla'grant, adj. [L. flagrare, to burn], 
coming into clear notice ; openly 
wicked ; going on before one’s eyes.— 
7i., Fla'grancy, openness of crime. 

Flake, 7i. [Scand.], a thin slice ; a little 
bit of falling snow;— v., to form into 
flakes ; to come off in flakes.— adj., 
Flfik'y» coming off in flakes. 

Flam'beau (flam'bd ), n. [Fr., from L. 
flamma, aflame], a burning torch ; pi., 
Flam'beaux {flam'bo). 

Flame, n. [Fr., from L. flamma), that 
part of fire which shoots up ; heat of 
passion ; activity of mind v., to burn 
with light and heat ; to be angry. — 
adj., FlSm'ing, bright red or yellow ; 
zealous. 

Flamin'gO ( fla-ming'go ), n., a tropical 
bird of a bright red colour with long 
legs and a long neck. 

Flange ( flanj ), n. [corruption of Flank], 
a raised rim to strengthen a wheel or 
guide it on a rail ; a wider part on the 
end of a pipe. 
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Flank, n. [Fr., from L. flaccus, soft], 
the soft part of the side below the ribs ; 
the side of a body of troops ; — v. f to 
pass round or be posted at the side. 

Flan'nel, n. [Welsh], a soft, loosely 
woven cloth made of wool. 

Flap, n. IE.], anything broad and loose, 
or the sound or stroke made by it 
v., to strike with a flap ; to hang down 
like a flap ; to move, as wings. Pars. 

Flapping, flapped. 

Flare, v. [Scand.], to burn up with a 
bright unsteady light ; to show bright 
colours; — u., a bright unsteady light; 
a light that pains the eyes. 

Flash, v. [Scand.], to break suddenly 
into flame ; to be bright and then dis- 
appear; to come suddenly into the 
mind ; to cause to flash ; — n ., a blaze 
appearing for a moment; a bright 
thought ", — adj., showy and cheap; 
vulgar. — adj., Flash'y, all show. 

Flask, n. [A.S.], a vessel with a narrow 
neck for liquids or gunpowder. 

Flat, adj. [Scand.], having no hills or 
valleys ; smooth and even ; lying all 
its length ; level ; without spirit ; taste- 
less ; without interest ; below the right 
pitch in music; — rt. , ground even and 
level ; the flat side ; a mark 0) to lower 
a note half a tone , a story of a build- 
ing ; a dull, stupid person. — adv., 
Flatly. — n., Flat'ness. — v., Flat- 
ten, to make or grow flat ; to smooth 
out ; to lower the pitch. 

Flat'ter, v. [Fr.], to deceive by fair 
words ; to praise too highly ; to take 
much notice of. — n., Flat'tery, false 
praise. 

Flat' Client, adj. [Fr., from L. flatus. 
a breath], filled with wind. — n., Flat- 
tllence, gas in the stomach. 

Flaunt (Jldnt or flawnt), v. [Scand.], to 
spread to the wind; to make an im- 
pudent show of. 

Fla'vour ( flavur ), it. [Low L. flavor, 
yellow colour], smell or taste; that 
which causes pleasure to the taste 
v., to give a pleasant taste to. 

Flaw, n. [Scand.], a break in anything; 
a weak spot ; — v ., to make a flaw. 

Flax, 7i. [A.S.], a plant from the fibres 
of which linen is made; the fibres 


dressed and ready for spinning.— adj. t 
Flax'en, made of or like flax. 

Flay, v. [A.S.], to take off the skin. 

Flea (fle ), n. [A.S.], a small troublesome 
insect that moves by leaping. 

Fleck, 7i. [Scand.], a spot or streak; a 
little bit v., to spot or streak. 

Flec'tion. See under Flexible. 

Fledge ( fiej ), v. [Scand.], to make ready 
to fly ; to supply with feathers or wings. 
— 7i., Fledgling, a bird newly fledged. 

Flee, v. [A.S., from same root as Fly], 
to run away ; to escape. Pars. Flee- 
ing, fled ; past tense, fled. 

Fleece (Jles), n. [A.S.], the woolly cover- 
ing of a sheep ; — v., to cut off the wool 
from; to plunder. — adjs., Fleeced 
(flest), having a fleece ; robbed ; 
Flee'cy, like a fleece ; soft. 

Fleet (1), n. [A.S.], a number of ships 
together ; the war-ships of a country. 

Fleet (2), v. [ A.S.], to pass quickly ]—adj., 
moving quickly. — n., Fleet'neSB. — 
adj., Fleeting, passing quickly. 

Flemish, adj., belonging to the people 
of Flanders n., their language. 

Flesh, 7i. [A.S.], the muscles covering 
the bones ; the body apart from the 
soul ; mankind. — adjs., Fleshly, per- 
taining to the flesh ; human ; worldly ; 
Flesh'y, plump; fat. — n., Flesh'er, 
one who sells flesh. 

Fleur-de-lis' (le), n. [Fr.], the lily, part 
of the royal arms of France. 

Flexible and Flexile (flex'il), adjs. 
[L. flexibUis], that can bo easily bent ; 
easily changed in opinion. — ns., Flexi- 
bility ; Flexion and Flec'tion (flee'- 
shun), state of being bent ; the 
change on the ends of words in gram- 
mar. — adj., Flex'ilous, full of wind- 
ings.— 7i., Flex'ure,a bend or turning. 

Flick'er, v. [A.S.], to move the wings 
without flying ; to shake rapidly. 

Right (flit), n. [A.S.], act of fleeing or 
flying ; a running away ; a number of 
birds (or arrows) flying together ; a row 
of steps ; high motion of thought or 
fancy. — adj., Flight'y, fanciful ; some- 
what disordered. 

Rim'sy ( flim'zy ), add. [Ety. ?], not able 
to bear weight ; easily broken or 
pushed aside ; without strength. 
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Flinch < flinsh ), v. [Fr., from L. flecUre, 
to bend], to shrink back; to lose 
courage ; to fail. 

Fling, t,. LSeand.], to throw ; to throw 
with force ; — n., a throw. Pars. Fling- 
ing, flung; past tense , flung. 

Flint, n. [A. 8.], a very hard stone, 
used to strike fire ; anything very hard. 
—adj., Flint'y. 

Flippant, ad \ [Scand., from root of 
Flap], having a quickly - moving 
tongue; saucy; disrespectful. 

Flirt, v. [A.S.], to throw or jerk about ; 
to play at love-making n., a trifler in 
love ; a foolish, giddy girl.— «., Flirta- 
tion. 

Flit, v. [Scand.], to fly quickly ; to move 
from place to place ; to pass to and fro. 
pars. Flitting, flitted. 

Flitch, n. LA.S.J, the side of a pig salted 
and cured. 

Float, v. [A.S.], to rest or move on the 
surface of a liquid ; to keep from 
sinking; to cover with water; to set 
agoing, as a business ;—n., the cork 
used in fishing to support the line. 

Flock (1), n. [A.S.], a number of birds or 
beasts together; a company meeting 
for worship ; — v., to come in crowds. 

Flock (2), n. [L.floccus], a lock of wool or 
hair ; the refuse of wool and cotton. 

Floe (fid), n. [Dan.], floating ice. 

Flog, v. [Flag, or Flay], to beat with a 
rod or whip; to punish with blows. 
Pars. Flogging, flogged. 

Flood (find), n. [A.S.], a great flow of 
water ; a swollen river ; the flowing 
tide ; the deluge of Noah ; — v., to cover 
with water. — n., Flood'gate, a gate 
to let water pass or to stop it. 

Floor ( Jlur ), n. [A.S.], the part of a 
room on which one walks ; the parts of 
a house on the same level ; — v. to put 
on a floor ; to knock down. — n., Floor- 
ing, a floor; wood or planks for a 
floor. 

Flo'ra, n. [L.], the goddess of flowers ; 
the flowers of any district collectively. 
—adj., Flo'ral, pertaining to or made 
of flowers. 

Flores'cence, n. [L. florescgre, to begin 
to flower], a bursting into flower ; the 
time of bursting into flower. 


Flo'ret, n., a little flower; a single part 
of a head of flowers. 

Florid, adj., bright in colour; tinged 
with red ; flowery. 

Florist, n., one who understands or 
cultivates flowers. 

Florin, n. [Fr.], a coin first made in 
Florence (two shillings, with us). 

FlOSS, n. [Ital., from L. flufre, to flow], 
the soft silky substance in the pods of 
beans and other plants ; untwisted 
fibres of silk thread. 

Flotilla, n. [Span., from L. fiudus , a 
wave], a fleet of small vessels. 

Flot'sam, n. [Scand.], goods found 
floating on the sea after a ship- 
wreck. 

Flounce (1) ( Jlouns ), n. [Fr. froncer : L. 
frons , the forehead], a border sewed to 
the skirt of a dress ; — v., to ornament 
with flounces. 

Flounce (2), v. [Scand.], to jump or throw 
oneself about ; — n., a sudden jerk. 

Floun'der, v. [Du.], to toss the limbs 
about; to struggle, as in water; — n., a 
flat fish found near river mouths. 

Flour, n. [Fr., from L. fios, a flower], 
the finest part of meal ; ground wheat ; 
any fine powder;— v., to crush into 
fine powder ; to sprinkle with flour. 

Flourish (fiur'ish ), v. [Fr., from L. 
florere], to grow into flowers ; to thrive ; 
to swing about in the hand ; — n., the 
flowers of a plant ; an ornamental turn 
in writing or music; a great show. — 
adj., Flourishing. 

Flout, v. [Du.], to address with words 
of scorn ; to treat with contempt ; to 
mock n., insult ; mockery. 

Flow (Jlu), v. [A.S.], to run like water ; 
to rise like the tide ; to bo abundant ; 
to hang loose ; to circulate, as money, 
etc. ; — rt. , a stream of water. 

Flow'er, n. [Fr., from L. fios], the showy 
part of a plant; the most beautiful 
part of anything;—?;., to mark with 
flowers ; to bring forth flowers. — adj., 
Flow'er y, highly ornamented. 

Flown (flon). See Fly. 

Fluc'tflate, V. [L. fiudus, a wave], to 
move like a wave ; to rise and fall ; to be 
always changing.— ■«., Fluctuation, 
continual change. 
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Flue (floo), n. [Fr., from L. Jluire , to 
flow], a passage for air or smoke. 

Flu'ent (Jioo'ent), adj. [L. }lu$re, to flow], 
flowing smoothly ; speaking easily. — 
n ., Flu'ency. 

Fluid (Jloo'id), adj. [Fr.,from L. fiuidus : 
flu#re, to flow], flowing ; moving like a 
liquid ; — w., that which flows, as water, 
gas, air, etc. — n. t Fluidity, the state 
of a liquid or gas. 

Fluke (1) ( Jlook ), n. [Ger.], the part of an 
anchor that grips ; a chance hit. 

Fluke (2), n., [A.S.], a flounder ; a para- 
sitic worm. 

Flum'mery, n. IWelsh], a thin sour 
jelly made from meal ; empty talk. 
Flunk'y or Flunk'ey, n. [Flank, at 
one’s side], a footman , a servant wear- 
ing livery ; a toady. 

Flur'ry, n. [Scand. Jluriy, disordered], a 
blast of wind ; a light windy shower ; 
a scare ;—v. , to agitate. Pars. Flurry- 
ing:, flurried. 

Flush (1), v. [Fr., from L. fluxus, a flow- 
ing : Jlugre, to flow], to flow swiftly and 
suddenly ; to wash with a stream of 
water; [Scand.] to become or to make 
red in the face ;~n. , a sudden flowing ; 
a rush of blood to the face. 

Flush (2), adj. lEty.?], full of life; 
glowing; well supplied, as with money; 
having two adjacent surfaces level. 

Flus'ter, V. [Scand.], to make confused ; 
to bustle ; — n., hurry ; confusion. 

Flute ( foot ), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
fiauta], a wind instrument with the 
mouth aperture on the upper face ; a 
groove in a pillar; — v., to play on a 
flute ; to make grooves. 

Flutter, v. [A.S.], to move quickly to 
and fro ; to flap wings without flying ; 
to throw into confusion ; — n., unsteady 
motion ; confusion of mind. 

Flux, n. [Fr., from L. jluxus , fludre, to 
flow], the motion of a fluid; things 
coming closely in succession ; that 
which flows ;— v., to make fluid ; to 
melt. — n., Fluxion, the act of flow- 
ing ; rate of change. 

m,v. [A.S.], to move in the air with 
wings ; to run away ; to cause to fly ; 
— n., a small insect properly with two 
transparent wings ; a fish-hook dressed i 
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to look like a fly ; a kind of carriage. 
Pars. Flying, flown ; past tense , flew, 
—ns., Fly-boat, a long, narrow boat on 
canals ; Flylng-flsh, a fish that can 
leap into the air as if flying ; Fly'ing- 
squir'rel, a squirrel that can leap as 
if it were flying; Fly-leaf, a clean 
loaf at the beginning or end of a book ; 
Fly-Wheel, a large heavy wheel on an 
engine to keep its motion regular. 

Foal, n. [A.S.], a young horse or ass ; — 
v., to give birth to a foal. 

Foam, n. [A.S.], the white froth that 
gathers on water when greatly agitated ; 
— v., to gather foam ; to be in a rage. 
—adj., Foam'y. 

Fob, n. [Old Low Ger.], a watch-pocket ; 
— v., to cheat. 

Fo'cus, n. [L. focus , a fire-place], a point 
where many rays of light meet ; a 
meeting-point of any kind; the prin- 
cipal point of a conic section ; pl. t 
Fo'cuses and Fo'ci ; — v. t to cause rays 
to meet in a point. Pars. Focusfling 
and Focussed.— adj. , Fo'cal. 

Fod'der,n. [A.s.l, dry food for cattle ; — 
v., to give food to cattle. 

Foe (Jo), n. [A.S., to hate], an enemy^ 
one who hates another. — n. Foe- 
man. 

Fog (1) and Fog'gage ( fog'dj ), ns. [C.], 
clover growing after hay ; moss. 

Fog (2), n. [Dan.], a thick -mist; — v., to 
cover with mist. Pars. Fogging, 
fogged. — adj., Fog'gy.-™., Fog- 
bell, -horn, -signal, means of sound- 
ing an alarm of danger during a fog. 

Fo'gey or Fo'gy, n. [Ety.?], a dull old 
fellow. 

Foi'ble, n. [Fr., from root of Feeble], a 
weak point in a person’s character. 

Foil (1), v . [Fr., from Low L .fullare, to 
dress cloth by beating], to trample 
under foot ; to defeat ; to disappoint ; 
— n., a failure on the point of success ; 
a blunt sword with a button at the end 
used in fencing. 

Foil (2), 7i. [Fr., from L. folium , a leaf], 
a thin plate of metal ; a leaf of metal 
put under a precious stone to increase 
its brightness ; the coating of a looking- 
glass ; any framing or background that 
makes a thing look better. 
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Foist, v. [Du.], to bring in without just 
right or warrant. 

F61d, v. [A.S.], to lay one part over 
another ; to wrap up ; to put sheep 
into a fold ; — n„, a part turned over ; 
an enclosure for sheep. 

Foliage ( fo'li-dj ), n. [Fr., from L. 
folium , a leaf], the leaves of a tree. 

Foliate, v., to beat thin like a leaf ; to 
cover with a coating of metal. — adj., 
Foliated, covered with thin plates : 
consisting of thin plates. — n.. Folia- 
tion, a bursting out into leaf ; the ar- 
rangement of leaves within the bud ; 
a beating out of metal into thin 
plates ; ornamental tracery. 

Folio, n. [L. folium, a leaf], a sheet of 
paper once folded ; a book with four 
pages to the sheet ; a single or double 
page of an account book ; — adj., formed 
of paper once folded. 

Folk (fok), n. [A.S.], people ; the in- 
habitants of a country. — n., Folk- 
lore, tales passing among the people 
about their forefathers, etc. 

Follicle, n. [L. folliculus , a little bag], 
a small bag ; a seed vessel ; a gland. 

Follow, v. [A.S.], to go or come after; 
to act in the same way as ; to result 
from ; to keep attention fixed on ; to 
go in pursuit of; to understand the 
meaning of ; to adopt as an opinion ; 
to practise (a trade). — n.. Follower, 
one who follows ; a disciple. 

Folly, n, [Fr., from L. follis, bellows], 
want of understanding; foolish con- 
duct ; weakness of mind ; sin. 

Foment', V. [L. f omentum, a bathing 
with warm water : fovere, to warm], to 
bathe with warm water ; to soften 
with heat ; to cause to grow by giving 
encouragement. — n.. Fomentation. 

Fond, adj. [Scand.], loving too much ; 
greatly pleased with. — n., Fond'ness. 

— v., Fon'dle, to caress. 

Font, n. [L. fons, a fountain], a spring ; 
a basin holding water for baptism. 

Food, n. [A.S.], what one feeds upon ; 
that which enables plants and animals 
to grow ; that which feeds the mind. 

Fool, n. [Fr.,from L. follis, a wind-bag], 
one who is weak in mind ; a person 
who acts without thinking, or who does 
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wrong knowing it to be so ; — v., to de- 
ceive ; to play the fool. — n., Fool'ery, 
conduct of a fool ; act of folly. — adjs., 
Fool-har'dy, hardy or bold from want 
of thought ; Foolish, without sense. 

Fools'cap, n., a size of paper, 16X13 
inches, which used to have as its water- 
mark a fool's cap and bells. 

Foot, n. [A.S.], that upon which a person 
or thing stands ; the lower part of any- 
thing ; a length of 12 incheB ; soldiers on 
foot ; two or more syllables in a verse ; 
pi., Feet;— v., to dance or walk. — ns., 
Foot'ball, a ball kicked by the foot ; 
the game of football; Foot'hold, a 
place to Bet the foot ; Footing, a firm 
foundation ; a settlement ; Foot'man, 
a soldier on foot ; a man-servant ; 
Foot'pad [Pad, a thief], a robber on 
foot; Foot'rule, a measure a foot 
in length ; Foot 'step, the mark of 
a foot ; the sound of a step. 

Fop, n. [Du.], a person very fond of dress. 
— n., Fop'pery, behaviour of a fop ; 
fondness for dress. — adj., Fop'pish, 
vain in dress ; too fine in manners. 

For, prep. [A.S.], in place of ; on account 
of ; in the direction of ; in search of ; 
during ; — conj., because. 

For'age ( for’dj ), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
fodrum, straw], food for horses or 
cattle ; — v., to search for food.— n., 
For'ay, a sudden invasion for plunder. 

For'asmuch, conj., because that. 

Forbade' ( for-bad \ See Forbid. 

Forbear' ( [for-bdr 0, v. [A.S. for, away ; 
and Bear], to bear with ; to hold 
oneself in check. — n., Forbear'ance, 
patience ; command of oneself. 

Forbid', V. [A.S. for, away ; and Bid], 
to tell one not to. Pars. Forbidding, 
forbidden ; past tense , forbade. 

Force ( fdrs ), n. [Fr., from L. fortis , 
strong], that which causes or stops 
motion; power to act; strength ; power 
used against a person ; men prepared 
for action ; pi., armies or ships; — v., 
to compel ; to strain hard. — adj., Forc- 
ible, having or using force ; difficult 
to stand against. 

For'ceps, n. [L. forceps], a pair of tongs 
or pincers for taking hold of hot metal, 
etc. 
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Ffird, n. [A.S.], a place In a river where 
one can wade across ; — v., to cross a 
stream on foot. — adj., Ford'able. 

Fore, adj. [A.S.], in front ; coming 
first ; — adv., in the front; before; for- 
merly. — n., Fore'arm, the arm between 
the elbow and the wrist. — v., Fore- 
arm ', to arm or prepare beforehand. 

Forebode', v., to have a feeling that 
something ill is going to happen. — n., 
ForebOd'ing. 

Forecast', v., to plan beforehand; to 
predict.— n., Forecast, a sketch be- 
forehand. 

Fore'castle ( for'cas-l or foJc'sl), n., an 
upper deck before the foremast, which 
formerly had a turret near the prow ; 
the front part of a ship. 

Foreclose', v. IFr., from L. foris , out- 
side ; and claud#re, to shut], to shut 
out; to prevent; to force a person to 
pay up a mortgage or to lose his right 
of doing so.— w., ForeclOs'ure. 

Forefather, n., a father some genera- 
tions back ; an ancestor. 

Forefend', v. [A.S./or, away ; and -fend, 
to keep off], to ward off ; to avert. 

Fore'flnger, n., the finger next the 
thumb. 

Forego' (1), u, to go before, mostly used 
in pars, foregoing and foregone. 

Forego' (2), v. [A.S. for, away ; and Go], 
to give up ; to leave off the use of. 
(Should have been spelt Forgo.) 

Foreground, n., the part of a picture 
which seems to be in front. 

Fore'head (fared), n ., the part of the 
face above the eyes. 

For'eign (for in), adj. [Fr., from L. 
foris, out of doors], at a distance ; 
belonging to another country; coming 
from abroad. — n., Foreigner, one 
who belongs to another country. 

Forejudge', V., to judge before hearing 
the facts. 

Foreknow', V., to know a thing before 
it happens.— n., Foreknowl'edge. 

Fore'land, n ., land stretching into the 
sea ; headland ; cape. 

Forelock, n., the lock of hair on the 
forehead. 

Fore'man, n., an overseer of workmen ; 
the spokesman of a jury. 


Forecast, n., the mast nearest the 
bow of a ship. 

Foremen'tioned, ado., already spoken 
of. 

Fore'mOst, adj., first in place or time. 

Fore'noon, n., the part of the day 
before twelve o’clock. 

Foren'sic, adj. IL. forensis, belonging 
to the forum or court], belonging to 
courts of law ; used in pleading. 

Fore-ordain', v., to appoint or arrange 
beforehand.— n., Fore-ordina'tion. 

Forerun'ner, n., one who runs before 
to tell that some one is coming; a 
sign of something coming on. 

Fore'sail, n., the lowest sail on the 
foremast. 

Foresee', v., to see or know beforehand. 
Pars. Foreseeing, foreseen; past 
tense , foresaw. 

Fore'slght, n., knowledge of the fu- 
ture ; great prudence. 

Foreshorten, v., to shorten those lines 
in a picture which seem to run in the 
direction of the person looking at it, 
so as to give the idea of distance ; to 
apply the rules of perspective. 

Foresliad'ow, v., to shadow beforehand. 

Foreshow', v., to show beforehand. 

For'est, n. [Fr., from L. foris, out of 
doors], a large piece of country covered 
with trees ; unenclosed land on which 
deer, etc., are hunted. 

For'ester, n., one who dwells in or has 
charge of a forest. 

Forestall' (for-stawl'), v. [For© and 
Stall], to buy up goods before they 
have been placed on a stall; to be 
before one in any attempt. 

Fore'taste (for'tast), v., to taste before 
full possession ; — n,, anticipation. 

Fore'tell, V., to tell of a thing before it 
happens. Pars. Foretelling, fore- 
told ; past tense, foretold. 

Forethought (for'thawt), n., a think- 
ing of what is to come ; a caring for 
the future. 

Fore token, n., a token or sign before- 
hand ; — v., to give a sigh beforehand. 

Forev'er, adv. , never to end. 

Forewarn', v., to give warning before, 
hand ; to put upon one’s guard. — n. y 
Forewarning, a warning beforehand. 
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Forfeit (for'ftt ), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
foris factum, done beyond (permis- 
sion)], a right lost by bad conduct ; pay- 
ment for doing wrong ; a fine ; — v., to 
lose by wrong-doing ; to pay as a pen- 
alty. — n., Forfeiture, a loss by wrong- 
doing ; the thing so lost. 

FOTge (foij), n. [Fr., from L. fabrica, 
a workshop], a smith’s workshop ; the 
fire in which the iron is heated ; — v., to 
form or work out ; to hammer heated 
metal into shape; to make or write 
what is false ; to sign another person’s 
name. — ns., Forg'er; For'gery, the 
signing of another person’s name ; 
something falsely done ; an alteration 
to deceive. 

Forget', v. [A.S.], to lose from the 
memory ; to overlook ; (oneself) to do 
something unworthy. Pars. Forget- 
ting, forgot or forgotten; past 
tense, forgot, —n., Forget-me-not, 
a small plant with blue flowers ; a keep- 
sake. — adj., Forgetful, easily forget- 
ting ; inattentive. — n., Forgetful- 
ness, habit of forgetting. 

Forgive' ( for-giv '), v. [A.S., from for, 
away ; and root of Give], to give up 
a claim ; to overlook a fault. Pars. 
Forgiving, forgiven ; past tense, 
forgave.— n., Forgive'ness, willing- 
ness to forgive. — adj., Forgiv'ing, 
ready to pardon. 

Fork, n. [A.S., from L. fare a], an in- 
strument with two or more prongs 
for lifting meat, straw, etc. ; one of 
the parts of anything divided like a 
fork ; the place where two roads, rivers, 
or branches meet ; — v., to lift with a 
fork ; to divide into two ; to make like 
a fork. — adj., Forked, shaped like a 
fork. 

Forlorn', adj. [A.S. for , entirely ; and 
lorn , lost], altogether lost; deserted* 
in a pitiful state. — n., Forlom- 
hope, soldiers undertaking some action 
of great danger. 

Form, n. [L. forma], the appearance or 
shape of anything •. mould or pattern ; 
the order of arrangement ; a long seat ; 
a class in a school ; — v., to shape ; to 
put in order. — adj., For'mal, accord- 
ing to form ; having the form and not 


Fortify 

the reality. — ns., Formalism, too 
great attention to forms ; Formalist, 
one who attends too closely to forms ; 
Formality, too close attention to 
forms ; stiffness of manner ; Forma- 
tion, the way in which a thing is 
made up.— adj., For'mative, giving 
form ; — n., that which merely gives 
form to a word ; a derived word. 

For'mer, adj. [comp. deg. of Fore], 
before in time or order ; the first 
of two. — adv., For'mer ly, in times 
past ; some time ago or long ago. 

For'midable, adj. [Fr., from L. formido, 
fear], causing fear.— adv., Formid- 
ably. 

ForlntUa, n. [L., a small form], a set 
form or rule ; a clear method according 
to which anything is to be done ; a 
statement of doctrine or belief ; expres- 
sion in algebra showing how certain 
questions are to be worked out ; pis.. 
For'mulra and For'mulas.— n., For- 
mulary, a book containing forms.— v., 
For'mtllate, to put in a formula; to 
give clear instructions, fc 

For'nlcate, adj. [L. fornix, a vault], 
arched over ; — v., to have unlawful 
sexual connection. — n., Fornica'tion, 
an arching over; unlawful connection. 
—ns., Fomica'tor and Fornica- 
tress. 

Forsake', V. [A .a. for; sacan, to refuse], 
to come no longer near ; to turn one’s 
back upon ; to desert. Pars. Forsak- 
ing, forsaken ; past tense, forsook. 

Forsooth', adv. [A.S. for; and sdth, 
truth], for or in truth ; in fact. 

Forswear' ( [for-swar ), V. [A.S., from 
forswerian ], to deny on oath ; (oneself) 
to swear falsely. 

Fort, n. [Fr., from L. fortis, strong], a. 
stronghold ; a place of defence. 

Fort'alice (-al-is), n. [Fr. fortelesce : 
Low L. fortalitia], a small fort or out- 
work of a fortification. 

Forte (fort) [Fr.], n., a strong point; 
the thing a person can do best. 

FSrth, adv. [A.S., from root of Fore], 
to the front from within ; into view. 

Ffirth'comlng, adj., ready to appear. 

FSrth'with, adv. [E.], without delay. 

For'tify, v. [Fr., from L. fortis , strong ; 
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and fac&re], to make strong against 
attack ; to build walls and forts around. 
— n., Fortification, a place made 
strong by walls and forts; pi., the 
walls, etc., themselves. 

Fortis'simo, adv. [Ital., from L. sup. 
of fortis, strong], very strong or loud. 

Fortitude, n. [L. fortitude , strength], 
strength of mind ; power of bearing 
pain or sorrow with calmness. 

Fortress, n. [Fr. forteresse. See For- 
talice], a fortified place. 

Fort 'night, n. [E. fort = fourteen], two 
weeks or fourteen days .—adj. and adv., 
Fort'nightly, once a fortnight. 

Fortuitous, adj. [L. fortuitus : forte], 
happening by chance ; unexpected. 

Fortune, n. [Fr., from L. fortuna , for- 
tune], that which comes or happens to 
one, either of good or bad ; a person’s 
means of living; great riches. — adj., 
Fortfinate, coming by good luck ; 
causing or receiving unexpected good. 

Fo'rum, n. [L. the market-place, where 
business was done and the courts were 
held], a court of justice. 

For'ward, adj. [A.S.], near or at the 
front ; before the usual time ; far in 
front ; too quick in word or action 
v., to push to the front ; to send per- 
sons or things on their way ; to help 
on ; — ad,v. (also Forwards), to the 
front; onwards.— n., Forwardness, 
readiness to act ; too great eagerness. 

FOB'sil, 7i. [Fr., from L. fossus , dug], 
hardened remains of animals or plants 
found in rocks;— adj., dug up; like a 
fossil. — v. , Fos'silize or Fos'silise, 
to make into or become a fossil: 
harden ; petrify. — adj., Fossilif- 
eroUS, bearing or containing fossils. 

FOS'ter, v. [A.S.], to feed; to bring up ; 
to encourage.— ns., Fos'ter-broth'er 
or -Bis'ter, a child nursed along with 
one of a different family; Fos'ter- 
Chlld, a child nursed by one who is 
not its parent ; Fos'ter-pa'rent, one 
who brings up the child of another. 

Foul, adj. [A.S.], dirty ; unclean ; wet or 
stormy ;— v., to dirty ; to collide with. 

Found (1), v., past tense and par. of 
Find.— a., Foundling, a chad found 
deserted. 


Found (2), v. [Fr., from L. fundus , the 
bottom], to lay the foundation of ; 
to set up on something firm or solid ; 
to start by giving a grant of money ; 
to begin to build. — ns., Founda/tion, 
that upon which anything rests ; a 
fund for carrying on work ; Founda- 
tioner, one who is supported from 
the funds of a school or college. 

Found (3), v. [Fr., from L. fund&re, to 
pour], to shape by pouring melted 
metal into a mould ; to cast. — n., 
Found 'ry or Found'ery, a workshop 
where founding takes place. 

Foun'der, V., to become filled with 
water and sink ; to fail in any attempt ; 
to disable by hurting the feet, as a horse. 

Fount and Fountain, ns. [Fr., from L. 
fons, a fountain], a spring of water ; 
the beginning of anything. 

Fourfold, adn, folded four times. 

Four-square, adj., having four equal 
sides and angles ; square. 

Fowl, n. [A.S. fugol], a bird ; one of the 
furm-yard birds v., to kill birds by 
shooting or snaring. — ns., Fowl'er, 
one who kills wild birds ; Fowl'ing- 
piece ( -pes ), a light gun for birds. 

Fox, n. [A.S.], a wild animal noted for 
its cunning ; a sly person. 

Fox'glove i-gluv), n. [A.S.], a large 
plant with beautiful bell-like flowers, 
spotted inside. 

Fox'bound, n., a dog for hunting foxes. 

Fracas' (Jra-ca ), n. [Ital.], a noisy 
quarrel. 

Fraction, n. [Fr., from L. fractus , 
broken], a bit broken off ; something less 
than the whole. — adj., Fractional, 
representing a part less than 1. 

Fractious ( frac'shus ), adj. [Ety. ? 
See Freak], ready to quarrel; ill to 
guide or manage. 

Fracture, n. [Fr., from L. fractura], a 
break in something hard ; the break- 
ing of a bone ;— v., to break or crack. 

Fragile ( fraj'il ), ad\ [L. fragllis], 
easily broken or destroyed ; weak. — n., 
Fragility. 

Frag'ment, n. [ 'L.fragmentum :f ranger e, 
to break], a bit broken off; an unfin- 
ished part. — adj., Fragmentary, 
made up of bite ; not finished. 
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Fra'grant, adj. [L. fragrare , to smell], 
giving a sweet smell ; sweet-scented. — 
ns., Fra'grance and Fra'grancy, 

Frail (frdl), adj. [Fr., from L .fragtlis], 
easily broken ; of weak health ; easily 
led into sin. — n. y Frail'ty. 

Frame, v. [A.S., fram, forward], to put 
together; to fit one thing to another; 
to plan in the mind ; to put a border 
round ; — n., anything made of fitted 
parts ; that which gives shape or sup- 
port to a building, etc. ; the build of 
a person’s body ; a border round any- 
thing; state of mind. — n., Frame- 
work, that which gives shape, sup- 
port, etc. 

Franc (frangk ), n. [Fr.], a coin used in 
France, worth about tenpence. 

Fran'chise ( fran'shiz or -shiz), n. [Fr., 
from franc , free], freedom ; rights 
granted by a sovereign ; right of voting ; 
— v. t to give liberty to. 

Francis'can, adj., belonging to St. 
Francis; — n., a monk of this order; a 
gray friar. 

Frank (frangk), ad\ [Fr.], free in spirit ; 
saying what one thinks ; — v., to send a 
letter free of postage.— n . , Frank'ness, 
plainness of speech ; openness of mind. 

Frankincense (frangk! in -cens), n. 
[Frank = pure], a gum or resin with a 
sweet smell, got from a tree in Arabia. 

Franklin, n. [see Frank], an English 
farmer whose farm was his own. 

Fran'tic, adj. [Fr., from Gk. phrenitikos], 
full of rage ; mad with sorrow or pain. 

Frater'nal, adj. [L. fratemus : f rater, a 
brother], belonging to a brother; be- 
coming brothers. — n., Fraternity, 
state of being brothers; men of the 
same brotherhood. — v., Frat'emize 
or Frat'emise, to come together as 
brothers; to hold intercourse. — n., 
Fraternization or Fraternisation. 

Frat'ricide, n. [Fr., from L. f rater: 
aed&re, to kill], the murder of a brother ; 
one who kills his brother. 

Fraud, n. [L. /raws], deception planned 
and carried out ; wrong done by false 
dealing; any cheating.— <&#., Frau- 
dulent, using fraud ; got by fraud. 

Fraught (fravit), adj. [Scand., from 
same root as Freight], loaded ; filled. 


Fray (1), n. [contracted from Affray], 
a fight ; — v ., to frighten. 

Fray (2), v. [Fr., from L. fricare, to rub], 
to wear away by rubbing. 

Freak, n. [A.S. free, bold], a sudden 
change of mind ; a bold and thought- 
less act ; a piece of fun ; a monstrosity. 
— adj., Freakish, fond of freaks. 

Freckle, n., a yellowish-brown spot on 
the skin ; any small spot ; — v., to mark 
with small spots. — adj.. Freckled. 

Free, adj. [A.S.], able to do what one 
likes ; unhindered ; unbound ; at 
liberty ; with nothing to pay ; open to 
ail ; — v ., to take away anything that 
hinders ; to set at liberty ; to let off. — 
ns., Freebooter, one who Beeks plun- 
der ; Freed'man, a man once a slave 
but now free ; Free'dom, state of 
being free ; power to act as one likes ; 
right to certain privileges ; a going 
beyond bounds. — adj.. Freehand, 
drawn by the hand, without aid of an 
instrument.— ns., Freehold, a prop- 
erty held free of payment except to the 
sovereign ; Freehian, a man who is 
free ; one who enjoys certain rights ; 
Free'mason, one of a society united 
to assist each other ; Free'masonry, 
the rules and practices of freemasons ; 
Free'stone, a soft stone composed of 
sand ; Free-thinker, one who is not 
influenced by the religious opinions of 
others; a rationalist; Free-trade, 
trade free from tolls or duties ; Free- 
will, a will free from anything but its 
own laws; liberty of choice; — adj., of 
a person’s own accord. 

Freeze, v. [A.S.], to become stiff with 
cold ; to turn into ice ; to make or 
grow cold with fear. Pars. Freezing, 
frozen ; past tense, froze. 

Freight ( frat ), n. [later form of 
Fraught, through Old Fr. fret], that 
which is carried by a ship ; the price 
paid for carrying goods;— v., to load 
with goods. 

French, adj., belonging to France ;— n., 
the people or the language of France. 

Fren'zy, n. [Gk. phrenesis, inflammation 
of the brain : phren , the mind], a dis- 
order of the mind nearly amounting to 
madness ; passion. — adj., Fren'zied. 
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Fre'quent, adj. [Fr., from L. frequent , 
crowdedj, happening often ; with short 
time between.—®., Frequent', to be 
often at a place.— n., Fre'quency, 

Fres'cO, n. [Ital., root of Fresh], paint- 
ing on fresh, plaster; — ®., to paint so. 

Fresh, adj. [A.S.], having lost none of 
its goodness, beauty, or strength ; 
healthy and pure in look ; new ; easily 
remembered ; not salt or stale ; not 
frosty. — u., Fresh'en, to make fresh ; 
to grow brisk or strong ; to free from 
saltness.—ns., Fresh'et, a flood of 
fresh wator caused by heavy rains ; 
Fresh'man, a college student in his 
first year. 

Fret (1), ®. [A.S.], to wear by rubbing ; to 
eat into *, to make rough ; to vex ; to 
mourn about a thing;— n., roughness 
of the surface of water ; disturbance of 
mind. Pars. Fretting, fretted.— 
adj., Fret ful, disposed to fret. 

Fret (2), v. [A.S.], to ornament with 
carved work ; — n., carved work ; figures 
or scrolls cut in wood ; [Fr., from L. 
ferrum , iron], a piece of wire to mark 
where the finger is to be placed in 
playing. Pars. Fretting, fretted.— 
n., Fret'work. 

Fri'able, adj. [Fr., from L. friare , to 
crumble], easily crumbled ; tending to 
come away in small pieces. 

Fri'ar, n. [Fr., from L. f rater, a brother], 
a member of a religious order ; a monk. 

FricaSBee', n. [Fr., from L. frigtre, to 
fry], a dish of fowls cut to pieces and 
fried with sauce ; — ®., to cut to pieces, 
etc. Pars. Fricasseeing, fricasseed. 

Fric'tion ( fric'skun ), ft. [L. frictio: 
fricare, to rub], the rubbing of one 
body against another; difficulty of 
motion caused by rubbing ; disagree- 
ment between persons acting together. 

Fri'day, n. [A.S., Frigu, goddess of 
love], the sixth day of the week. 

Friend. ( frend ), n. [A.S.], one who has 
a kindly feeling towards another; a 
close companion ; a relative ; a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends (i.e., 
Quakers). — adj.. Friendly, acting as 
a friend ; on good terms.— n., Friend- 
ship, a feeling of kindness or affec- 
tion. 


Frieze (1) (friz or frez), n. [Fr., from 
Du.}, a coarse woollen cloth. 

Frieze (2) (frez), n. [Fr.], the flat band 
below the cornice of a building, often 
carved. 

Frig'ate, n. [Fr. and Ital.], a swift-sail- 
ing warship. 

Fright (frit), ft. [A.S.], a state of sud- 
den fear, passing soon away ; a person 
or a thing with an ugly appearance. 
— v., Fright'en, to cause fear to ; to 
alarm. — adj., Fright'ful, full of what 
causes fright; dreadful. 

Frigid (frigid), adj. [L. frigtdus], 
cold ; stiff with cold ; without feeling, 
spirit, or energy. — n., Frigidity, cold- 
ness ; stiffness ; want of life. 

Frill, v. [Fr., from L. frigidulus, cool], 
to shiver with cold ; to have feathers 
disordered from cold ; to put on a frill ; 
— n., a crimped or plaited border. 

Fringe ( frinj ), ft. [Fr. f range, from L. 
fimbria j, a border of loose threads ; 
any broken edge; — ®., to border with 
a fringe ; to become like a fringe. 

Frisk, v. [Fr., same root as Fresh], to 
skip about ; to show joy by leaping ; — 
ft., lively sport. — adj., Frisk'y. 

Frith or Firth, n. [Scand,, same root 
as fiord], a narrow part of the sea ; the 
wide mouth of a river. 

Frit'ter, ft. [Fr. from L ./rictus, frigere, 
to fry], fried meat ; a kind of pancake ; 
a thin slice or fragment ; — ®., to break 
into bits ; to wear away. 

Friv'olous, adj. [L. frivSlus , silly], of 
little weight or use ; fond of trifling ; 
light in manner or conduct ; silly. — n., 
Frivolity, lightness of conduct. 

Friz or Frizz, ®. [Fr.], to curl ; to make 
rough or tangled. 

Fr5, adv. [Scand., or a short form of 
From], from; back; (to and fro) 
backwards and forwards. 

Frock, ft. [Fr.], a monk’s gown; an 
upper garment worn by women and 
children ; a loose overcoat worn by 
workmen ; v., to clothe in a frock. 

Frog, ft. [A.S.], a small animal living 
both on land and in water ; the ridge of 
horn in the middle of a horse’s foot. 

Frolic, adj. [Du.], glad; full of fun; 
gay ; — ft., a bit of joyous fun ; — v., to 
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play merry tricks. Pars. Frolicking, 
frolicked.— adj., Frolicsome, full of 
fun and gaiety. 

From, prep. [A.S.], out of; forward and 
away ; at a distance ; by reason of. 

Frond, n. [L. frons , a leaf], a leaf-like 
branch, especially of a fern. 

Frondes' cence, n. [L. frondesctre , to 
grow leafy], a coming into leaf ; the 
time of bursting into leaves. 

Front ( frunt ), n. [L. frons], the fore- 
head ; the part which is first seen ; the 
face ; the fore rank of anything ; — v., 
to be face to face with ; to oppose ; to 
look towards.— n., Front'age, the part 
facing the front or street; the length 
of street towards the front. — adj., 
Front'al, pertaining to the front or 
forehead n., an ornament for the 
forehead, or over a window. — n., 
Frontlet, a small band worn on the 
forehead. 

Fron'tier ( fron'ter ), n. [Low L. fron- 
tei'ia], the part of a country that f ronts 
another ; the lands along the boundary- 
line ; the boundary-line ; — adj., lying 
on the boundary. 

Fron'tispiece (fron'tis-pes), n. [L. 
frons ; and spectre, to see], the part on 
which the eye first liglitB ; a picture at 
the beginning of a book. 

Frost, n. [A.S.], the degree of cold re- 
quired to form ice ; — v., to hurt by 
frost ; to cause to glitter as if with hoar- 
frost ; to sharpen a horse’B shoes. — 
adj s., Frost-bitten, nipped by frost ; 
Fr08t'ed, covered with hoar-frost* 
white as if with frost. — n., Frost- 
work, the figures which frost makes 
on window-panes ; work like hoar-frost 
on leaves, etc. — adj., Frost'y, having 
a feeling of frost ; white like hoar- 
frost. 

Froth, n. [Scand.], the bubbles on boil- 
ing liquids ; foam ; silly talk v., to 
throw up froth. — adj., Froth'y, cov- 
ered with froth ; empty or foolish. 

Fro'ward, adj. [A.S. fro — from, and 
-ward], going from the right way ; 
hard to guide ; perverse. 

Frown, V. [Fr.], to wrinkle the eye- 
brows ; to show displeasure by a look ; 
— n. % a look of displeasure. 


Fugacious 

Fruc'tify, v. [Fr., from L. fructus, fruit ; 
and factre], to make fruitful ; to cause 
to bear fruit ; to bear fruit. — n., 
Fructification, the process of bring- 
ing forth fruit; the parts of a plant 
needed to form the seed. 
Fructes'cence, n. [L. frudesetre, to 
bear fruit], the time when fruit ripens. 
Fru'gal (froo'gal), adi. [Fr., from L. 
frugdlis, temperate], making the most 
of everything; careful in using or 
spending. — n., Frugality. 
Fruglf'erous, adj. [L. fruges, fruits; 

and ferre, to bear], bearing fruit. 
Frugiv'orous, adj. [L. vorare, to de- 
vour], feeding on fruits, seeds, etc. 
Fruit (froot), n. [Fr., from L. fructus], 
that which growB for food ; that which 
is produced ; the part of a plant con- 
taining the seod ; result. — n., Fruit- 
erer, one who buys and sells fruit. — 
adjs. , Fruit'ful, bringing forth much 
fruit; profitable; Fruitless, without 
fruit; vain. 

Frurtion ( froo-ish'un ), n., the stage of 
fruit-bearing; ripeness; use or enjoy- 
ment of anything. 

Frustrate, V. [L. frustra, in vain], to 
make of no use ; to keep a person from 
getting or reaching what he aims at.— 
n., Frustration. 

Frus'tum, n. [L. frustum, a bit], a piece 
of a solid body ; the lower part of a 
divided cone, etc. 

Frutes'cent ( froot-cs'cent ), adj. [L. 

frutex, a shrub], growing like a shrub. 
Fru'ticose, adj., shrubby ; like a shrub. 
Fry (1) (fri), v. [Fr., from L. frig&rc, to 
roast], to cook in a pan over a fire ; to 
be so cooked ; — n., anything fried. 

Fry (2) (fri), n. [Scand. fr\6, an egg], a 
swarm of very small fishes; a great 
number of small things of any kind. 
Fu'chsia ( fu'shi-a ), n. [Fuchs, a German 
botanist], a shrub having long drooping 
flowers of different colours. 

Fudge (fvj), n., a made-up story ; non- 
sense ; — interj., stuff. 

Fu'el, 7i. [Fr., from Low L. focdle, stuff 
for burning: L. focus, a fire-place], 
stuff for burning ; food for fire ; that 
which keeps alive any strong feeling. 
Fuga'cious (fu-ga' shus), adj. [Fr., from 
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"L.fugax ;fugSre , to flee], flying or ready 
to fly away ; fleeting, short-lived. 

Fu'gitive ( fu'ji-tiv ), adj. [L. fugitious], 
running away ; fleeting ; not firmly 
fixed; volatile; — n ., one who runs 
away ; something hard to catch. 

Fu'gleman, n. [for Ger. flugelmann: 
Jlilgel , a wing], a soldier who stands in 
front of the rank during drill, to show 
the others how it is to be done ; the 
leader of a band. 

Fugue (fug), n. [Fr., from L. fuga, a 
flight], a piece of music in which the 
theme is taken up by the different 
parts or instruments one after an- 
other. 

Ful'crum, n. [L. a prop], the fixed point 
on which a lever rests ; any point of 
support ; pi, Ful'cra or Ful'crums. 

Fulfil' or Fulfill' (fool-fil'), v., to fill 
full ; to bring to pass ; to do fully ; to 
perform a promise ; to be fitted for 
(a purpose). Pars. Fulfilling, ful- 
filled.— n., Fulfll'ment, a bringing 
to pass ; a performance, etc. 

Ful'gent, adj. [L. fulgcns , fulgere, to 
shine], shining ; bright ; dazzling. 

Fuliginous (fool-ifi-nus), adj. LL. 
fuligo, soot], sooty ; dark ; smoky. 

Full (1) (fool), adj. [A.S.], that can hold 
no more ; with no part empty ; leaving 
nothing out ; — n., state of having no 
part empty ; all that can be held ; the 
highest amount or degree ’,—adv., to 
the whole amount ; completely. — adjs., 
Full-blown (-lion), fully opened out ; 
Full-faced, having a broad, full face ; 
Full-orbed, having the round com- 
plete ; in a complete circle. 

Full (2) (fool), v. [L. fullo , a cleaner of 
cloth], to whiten cloth; to thicken 
cloth by beating and pressing it. — ns., 
Fuller; Ful'ler’s-eartb, a kind of 
earth that easily takes grease out of 
cloth. 

Fulminate (fulnii-ndt), v. [L. fulmi- 
nare, to thunder : fulrnen, lightning], 
to thunder ; to burst with a loud noise ; 
to speak with a threatening voice ; to 
utter violent orders or rebukes ; to 
explode. —m., Fulmina'tlon ; Ful- 
minant, an explosive. 

Ful'iOme (ful'tum), adj. [Full; and 


Fur 

A.S. sum, like], overdone ; disgusting 
by too much praise ; nauseous. 

Fum'ble, v. [Du., from root of Palm], 
to feel or grope about ; to do awkwardly. 

Fume, n. [Fr., from L. funius], smoke : 
vapour from burning ; — v., to give forth 
smoke or vapour ; to be in a rage. 

Fu'migate, v. [L. fumigatus, smoked], 
to blow smoke upon ; to expose to 
fumes. — n., Fumiga'tion. 

Fun, n. [perhaps from Ir, form, delight], 
sport. — adj., Fun'ny, causing fun. 

Function (fungk'shun), n. [L. functio, 
performance : fungi, to perform], the 
doing of anything ; what one is fitted 
to do; the work of any profession or 
office ; a mathematical quantity vari- 
ably connected with another. — adj., 
Functional, connected with a func- 
tion.— n., Functionary, one who 
performs some function. 

Fund, n. [L. fundus, the bottom], a 
supply of money for work or business ; 
anything stored up to be used; pi, 
the National Debt, for which interest 
is paid to the lenders ;— v. , to gather 
into a fund ; to lay by money to pro- 
duce interest. 

Fundament 'al, adj. [L .fundamentum, 
foundation], belonging to the founda- 
tion ; forming that on which a thing 
rests ; — n ., an essential part. 

Fun'eral, adj. [L. funus, a burial], used 
at burials ; — n., a burial ; the services 
then performed. — adj., Fflne'real, 
funeral-like ; mournful. 

Fun'gUS (fung'gus ), n. [L., from Gk. 
sphonggos, a sponge], an order of soft, 
flowerless plants, as toadstools, mush- 
rooms, etc. ; a growth on an animal or 
plant in decay or disease ; pi, Fun'gl 
or Fun'guses.— adj., Fun'goua, like 
a fungus ; soft ; spongy. 

Fu'nicle, n. [L. funiculus, funis, a rope], 
a small cord ; the thin thread that fas- 
tens a seed to the seed-pod. 

Fun'nel, n. [Ety. ?], a vessel ending in a 
tube, for pouring liquids into a bottle 
or barrel ; a tube for air or smoke. 

Fur, n. [Fr.], that which protects or gives 
warmth to the skin ; the soft hair of 
certain animals ; pi, articles of cloth- 
ing made of fur to line or cover 
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with fur. Pars . Furring, furred. — 
n., Fur'rier, a worker in furs. — adj. t 
Fur'ry, covered with fur. 

Fur'below ( fur'be-lo), n. [Fr.], a plaited 
border on a gown or petticoat. 

Fur'bish, v. [Fr.], to rub a thing till it 
grows bright. 

Fur'cate and Fur'c&ted, adjs. [L.furca, 
a fork], forked ; having prongs or 
branches.— -n., Furca'tion, a branch- 
ing out. 

Furl, v. [Fr.], to roll up a sail close to 
the yard or mast. 

Furlong, n. [A.S .furlang, the length of 
a furrow], 220 yards ; forty poles ; the 
eighth of a mile. 

Furlough ( fur'lo ), n. [Du. ver = from ; 
and root of Leave], leave of absence ; 
— v., to grant leave of absence. 

Fur'nace, n. [Fr., from L. fomax, an 
oven], a closed fire-place for melting, 
baking, etc. ; a time of great trial. 

Fur'nish, V. [Fr. foumir], to give what 
is necessary ; to fit up for any purpose ; 
to supply for use.— n., Fur'niture, 
the things needed, especially to make a 
house habitable. 

Fur'row, n. [A.S.], a long narrow hol- 
low cut by a plough ; a wrinkle;— v., 
to cut into long hollows ; to cause 
wrinkles. 

Fur'ther, adj. [A.S., comp, of Forth], 
more in front; greater or higher in 
degree ; to be added ;—adv., more in 
front; in addition; — v., to help for- 
ward; to assist. — n., Furtherance, 
a helping forward.— advs„ Further- 
more, besides, moreover; Further- 
most, most distant ; — adv., Furthest, 
[sup. of Forth], at the greatest dis- 
tance ; — adj., most distant. 

Fur'tive (fur'tiv), adj . [Fr., from L. 
furti'ims, thievish : fur, a thief], in the 
manner of a thief ; got by theft. 

Fu'ry, n. [L.furia, madness], anger caus- 
ing loss of Belf-command ; a rushing 
without control ; a passionate woman ; 
pi., the three fabled goddesses of venge- 
ance -adj., Fu'riOUS, 


Furze (furz), n. [A. 8.], a prickly shrub 
with yellow flowers ; gorse ; whin. 

Fus'cous, adj. [L .fuscus, dark], brown ; 
dark; dingy. 

Fuse (fuz), v. [L.fusus, fundtre, to pour 
out], to melt by heat ; to join or blend 
as if by melting n. (or Fuze), a tube 
filled with an explosive for firing 
mines, etc. — adj., Fu'sible, that can 
be melted.— n., Fu'siou, state of being 
melted ; a close union. 

Fusee' (1) (Ju-ze ' ), n. [corruption of 
Fusil], a match for lighting a pipe or 
cigar. 

Fusee' (2) (fu-zt), n. [Fr. , from L .fusus, a 
spindle], the wheel in a watch or clock 
on which the chain is wound. 

Fu'sil (fu'zil ), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
focile, a steel for striking fire], a small 
gun fired by a flint and steel. 

Fu'silade, n., a number of guns fired at 
the same time; — v., to shoot down 
many at once. 

Fusileer' or Fusilier' (fu-zil-er*), n., a 
soldier armed with a fusil; pi., a name 
given to certain foot regiments. 

Fuss, n. [A.8., eager], much motion for 
little result ; a great ado about trifles ; 
— v., to make a great ado. — adj., 
Fus'sy. 

Fust'ian, n. [Fr., from Fustat , or Cairo], 
a coarse twilled cotton first made at 
Cairo ; a lofty stylo of speaking ; — adj., 
made of fustian ; high-sounding. 

Fus'ty, adj. [Fr. fust, a cask ; from L. 
fustis , a stick], smelling of the cask; 
old or musty. 

Fu'tile (fu'tU ), adj. [L. futtlis , easily 
poured : fundgrc ], of little use ; serving 
no purpose; of no importance. — n„ 
Futility, uselessness. 

Fu'ture, adj. [L. futurus, about to be], 
that will be; coming hereafter ;— ns., 
and Futurity, time to come. 

Fuzz, v. [E.], to fizz off in dust;— n., 
fine dust ; -ball, a dried fungus ; puff- 
ball.— adj., Fuz'zy. 

Fyrd (Jird), n. [A.S. army], assembly of 
all males capable of bearing arms. 
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Gabardine' or Gab'erdine; n. [Span.], 
a coarse cloak ; a mean dress. 

Gab'ble, v. [Scand.], to speak without 
meaning ; — n., fast or unmeaning talk. 

Gabion, n. [Fr. and Ital. gabbia ; from 
L. cavea, a cage], a frame of basket 
work filled with earth, to shelter men 
from the fire of the enemy. 

Gable, n. [Ger., a fork], the pointed top 
of the end of a house ; the end wall. 

Gad, n. [Scand.], a stiff with a sharp 
point ; a goad : the point of a spear or 
arrow ; a kind of wedge ; — v t , to drive 
by using a gad ; to move about without 
aim. Pars. Gadding, Gadded. 

Gad'fljt, n. [Gad and Fly], a fly that lays 
its eggs in the skin of animals. 

Gael (gdl), n. [C.l, a Scottish Highlander. 
— adj., Gaelic ( gd • or gd-\ belonging 
to the Scottish Highlanders n., their 
language. 

Gaff, it. [Fr., from C.l, a spear or hook 
used for lifting fish out of the water ; a 
fork -shaped spar resting against a mast 
for extending the edge of a sail. 

Gaffer, n. [E. granfer, corruption of 
Grand father], an old man ; an over- 
seer of workmen. Fern. Gambler. 

Gag, v. [Ety. ?], to stop a person’s mouth 
by force ; — n., something put into the 
mouth to cause silence. Pars. Gagg- 
ing, Gagged. 

Gage (1) (gdj), n. [Fr., from L. vas, a 
pledge], something given to ensure the 
fulfilment of a promise ; a glove thrown 
as an offer to fight u., to pledge. 

Gage (2) (gag), v. t to measure. See 
Gauge. 

Gain, v. [Scand.], to get by effort ; to 
come off best ; to bring over to one’s 
side ; to reach something striven after ; 
to get forward. — n., also Gainings, 
something got by effort ; an addition to 
what one has. — adj., Gain'fuL 
Gain'say,t?. [Gain = against, and Say], 
to speak or say against ; to contradict. 

Gait, v. [Scand., same root as Gate], a 
way or path ; style of walking. 

Gai'ter, n. [Fr.], a covering for the 


Gala, n. [Fr.], mirth and joy ; signs of 
rejoicing ; -day, a day of rejoicing. 

Gal'axy, n .• [Fr., from Gk. gala, galak- 
tos, milk], a whitish band across the 
night sky, made up of immense num- 
bers of stars ; any splendid gathering. 

Gale(l), n. [Ety.?], a strong rushing wind. 

Gale (2), n. [A.S. gafol], a single payment 
of rent. 

Gallot or Galliot, n. [FrJ, a small 
galley ; a Dutch trading vessel. 

Gall (1) (gawl), n. I A.S.], a greenish yellow 
and very bitter fluid, found in the gall- 
bladder ; anything very bitter. 

Gall (2 )(gawl\ v. [Fr., from L. callus , hard 
skin], to rub ; to hurt by rubbing ; to 
fret ; — n. t a sore caused by rubbing. 

Gallant, adj. [Fr.], gay; showy; noble 
in spirits or looks ; brave ; (-ant'), at- 
tentive to women;-— n., a man of 
spirit ; a man of gay, lively manners ; 
one fond of the society of women. — v., 
Gallantry, fineness of appearance ; 
bravery ; politeness to women. 

Galleon, n. [Span.], a large Spanish 
ship with high decks at both ends. 

Gallery, n. [Fr., and Ital. galleria ], a 
long narrow passage ; a passage on 
which the doors of several rooms open ; 
a passage in a mine ; a collection of 
pictures or statues ; the upper floor of 
a church or theatre. 

Galley, n. [Fr.], a low-built ship or boat 
driven by oars or sails ; a boat in which 
criminals were chained to the oars ; a 
cooking-room in a ship. 

Gal'liard (gal’ yard), n. [Span.], a lively 
kind of dance. 

Gallic, adj., belonging to Gaul or France. 
— n., Gallicism, a French idiom. 

Gallina'ceous (-a'shus), adj. [L. gallina], 
belonging to birds of the hen kind. 

Gallipot n [Du. gley, glassed], a glazed 
pot of earthenware. 

Gallon, 7i. IFr.], a measure for liquids 
holding four quarts or eight pints. 

Galloon', n. [Span.], a narrow ribbon 
for binding cloth ; a rich kind of lace. 

Gallop, v. [Fr.], to run by leaping ; to 
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OallOWay (gal'lo-wd), n., a small horse 
of a kind bred in Galloway. 

GallOWS (gai'lus, -loz), n. [A.S.], a frame- 
work for hanging criminals. 

Galocbe ( ’ga'losK ) or Galosh', n. [Fr., 
from Low L. calopedia , a wooden shoe], 
an overshoe worn in wet weather. 

Galop', n. [Fr.], a lively dance ; the 
music for the dance. 

Gal'vanism, n. [Ital., from Galvani, the 
discoverer], electricity produced by 
liquid acids acting upon metals ; 
the science which treats of electric 
currents. — adj., Galvan'ic, causing or 
caused by such currents. — v., Gal'van- 
ize or Gal'vanise, to cause an electric 
current to pass through ; to cover with 
metal by means of electricity ; to re- 
store to life when seemingly dead. 

Galvanometer, n. [Galvani, and Gk. 
metron], an instrument for measuring 
the force of an electric current. 

Gam'ble, v. [E., from Game], to play 
for money ; (away) to lose in gambling, 
—ns., Gamester and Gam'bler, a 
person much given to gaming.; Gam- 
ing’, playing for money. 

Gam'boge (-boj), n. [Cambodia], a gum 
used for colouring and in medi- 
cine. 

Gam'hol, v. [Fr., from Low L. gamha , 
a joint], to dance or skip about n., a 
skipping or leaping in sport. Pars. 
Gambolling or Gamboling, gam- 
bolled or gamboled. 

Game, n. [A.S.], sport ; a trial of skill 
or strength ; animals hunted for sport ; 
— v. y to take part in sport ; to play for 
money. — ns., Game'keeper, a person 
who protects game animals ; Game- 
laws, laws regulating and protecting 
game. 

Gam'mer, n. [E. grammer, corruption 
of Grandmother], an old woman. 

Gam'mon, n. [Fr., same root as Jamb], 
the leg of a hog salted and smoked ; — 
v., to impose upon ; to hoax. 

Gam'ut, n. [Gk. gamma , g; and L. ut], 
the notes of the musical scale, of which 
formerly a (called ut) was at one end, 
and g at the other. 

Gan'der, n. [A.S.], a male goose. 

Gang, n. [A.S. gangan, to go], a party of 
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workmen ; a band for some purpose, 
usually a bad ope. 

Gan'grene ( gang' grin ), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. graincin, to gnaw], a sore causing 
loss of feeling v., to cause mortifica- 
tion ; to become mortified. 

Gang'way, n. [A.S. gangan, to go], a 
passage ; a path of planks ; a passage 
between rows of seats or on a ship. 

Gan'net, n. [A.S.], a web-footed bird 
found in the northern seas ; solan 
goose. 

Gantlet. See Gauntlet 

Gantlet and Gantlope, ns. [Swed. 
gata, a lane ; and lopp, a running], a 
punishment inflicted on a soldier by 
making him run between two files of 
men, each of whom struck him as he 
passed. (This was called running the 
gantlet.) 

Gaol (jdl) or Jail, n. [Fr., from Low. L. 
gabiola: L. caved, a cage], a prison.— n., 

Gaol'er. 

Gap, n. [Scand.], an opening or cleft. 

Gape, v. [A.S.], to open the mouth 
wide ; to have a wide opening ; to look 
eagerly for \—n., a yawn. 

Gar'age, n. [Fr.], accommodation for 
motor carriages, etc. 

Garb, n. [Fr., from Old Ger. garo, ready], 
manner of dress ; outward appearance. 

Gar'bage, n. [Ety.?], waste matter ; 
animal matter thrown out as waste. 

Garble, V. [Fr., from Span.], to pick out 
one part to suit a purpose ; to give an 
unfair account of ; to misquote. 

Gar'den, n. [Fr., from A.S. geard : E. 
Yard], an enclosure for growing fruit, 
flowers, etc. ; a pleasure - ground ; a 
fruitful land ;—v., to lay out a garden. 
— ns., 1 Gar'dening’, the art and practice 
of cultivating a garden ; Gar'dener, 
one who takes care of a garden. 

Gar'gle, V. [Fr.], to cleanse the throat 
with a liquid by foroing out the breath 
against it n., a wash for the throat. 

Gar'goyle, n. [Fr., a throat], a curiously- 
carved spout for carrying off water from 
the roof of a building. 

GSr'ish or Gair'ish, a dj. [Scand., from 
root of Gaze, by change of a to r], 
glaring ; showy ; overgay or bright. 

Garland, n. [Fr,], an ornament of flow- 
4 
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era or small branches ; a wreath ; a 
collection of fine pieces of prose or 
poetry ; — v., to deck. 

Garlic, n. [A. 8. gar , a spear ; and leac, 
a plant], a bulbous plant with a pun- 
gent taste and a strong smell. 

Garment, n. [Fr.], a piece of clothing ; 
coat or gown. 

Gainer, n. [Fr., from L. grandrium , a 
granary: granum , grain], a place for 
storing corn ; — v. f to lay up a store. 

Gar'net, n. [Fr., from L. granum , a 
grain], a red precious stone (like a 
pomegranate seed in shape and colour). 

Gar'nish, v. [Fr. garnir, to furnish], 
to get ready what is needed ; to fur- 
nish ; to fit with ornaments. — ns., Gar- 
nishment and Gar'niture, furniture. 

Gar'ret, n. [Fr. garir, to keep safe], a 
room next the roof ; an attic. 

Gar rison, n. [Fr. gamison , from root of 
Garnish], a body of soldiers for de- 
fence ; a fortified place filled with 
troops ;— v., to put into a fortress. 

Garrotte' or Garrote', n. [Span.], 
a collar of brass or iron used in 
Spain for putting criminals to death ; 

— v., to put to death by pressing 
the neck; to rob after first gripping 
by the throat. Pars. Garrotting or 
-Sting, garrotted or -Sted. — n., 
Garrot'ter or GarrSt'er. 

Gar'rtllous, ad\ [L. garritlus, talka- 
tive], fond of talking. — n ., Garrulity. 

Gar'ter, n. [Fr.], a band round the leg 
for supporting a stocking ; the badge of 
an order of knights ; — v., to bind with a 
garter. 

Gas, n. [Du.], matter in its vaporous or 
air-like form ; the gas obtained from 
coal and other substances by heat, much 
used for giving light. — n., Gasalier', 
a gas-lamp hanging from the roof. — 
adj . , G&s'eous (or gdz'), in the form of 
gas.— n., Gasom'eter, an instrument 
for measuring gas ; a tank for holding 
gas. 

Gasconade', n. f a boasting like an in- 
habitant of Gascony ; — v., to brag. 

Gash, v. [Fr.], to make a deep cut 
into ; — n., a deep cut ; a severe wound. 

Gasp, v. [Scand.], to open the mouth 
wide to get breath; to find difficulty 
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in getting breath ; to long greatly ; — 
n. t a sudden opening of the mouth. 

Gas'tric, adj. [Gk. gaster, the belly], 
belonging to the stomach. 
Gastron'omy, n. [Gk. gaster ; and 
nomos , law], the science of cooking. 

Gate, n. [A.S.], an opening with a road 
through ; that which closes the open- 
ing ; a street. — n., Gate'way, passage 
through a gate, or the gate itself. 

Gath'er, V. [A.S.], to bring or come into 
one place ; to assemble ; to make into 
a heap ; to grow larger ; to come to a 
head. — n., Gathering, a number of 
people ; that which iB gathered ; a col- 
lection ; a sore come to a head. 

Gaud, n. [L. gaudium, joy], an orna- 
ment ; something with a fine show. — 
adj. , Gaud'y, covered with finery. 

Gauge (gaj), v. [Fr.], to measure how 
much is in a cask or vessel ; to measure 
or judge of;— n., a standard of meas- 
uring ; a measuring rod ; the measure 
of anything.— n., Gaug'er, an officer 
who measures the contents of casks. 

Gaul, n. [L. Gallia ], the ancient name 
of France ; an inhabitant of Gaul. 

Gaunt, adj. [Scand.], thin ; pinched. 

Gauntlet, n. [Fr., from Scand.], ah iron 
glove for defence ; a long glove cover- 
ing the wrist. — adj. f Gaunt'leted, 
having on gauntlets. 

Gauze ( gawz ), n. [Fr.], a very thin cloth 
first brought from Gaza ; cloth of 
linen ; fine wire. — adj. , Gauz'y. 

Gav'elldnd, n. [C. gavel , a tenure ; and 
Kind], a tenure by which land is 
divided among a man's sons equally. 

Gavotte' ( ga-vot'), n. [Fr.], a dance 
common among the Gavotes , a people 
in the Upper Alps ; the music for it. 

Gawk, n. [A.S., a cuckoo], a simpleton ; 
an awkward-looking person. 

Gay, adj. [Old Fr. gai], lively; full of 
fun ; dressed in bright colours. — n., 
Gai'ety, finery.— adv., Gaily. 

Gaze, v. [Scand.], to look at earnestly ; 
to fix the eyes upon ; — n., a fixed look. 

Gazing-stock, n. y a person exposed to 
be looked at, usually in a bad sense. 

Gazelle' ( ga-zel'), n. [Fr., from Arab.], 
a small, swift kind of antelope, with 
beautiful dark eyes. 
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Gazette' (ga-zet'), n. [Fr., from Ital. 
gazzetta], a small newspaper first pub- 
lished in Venice ; the newspaper in 
which government notices are printed ; 
— u, to put into a gazette. 

Gazetteer', n., a writer for a gazette ; a 
dictionary of geography. 

Gear, n. [A.S. gcarwe], that which is got 
ready ; clothes, furniture, etc. ; the 
teeth of wheels ; — v., to dress or fit ; to 
fit toothed wheels. — w., Gearing, the 
toeth by which wheels fit into each 
other ; wheels working by teeth ; any 
means by which motion is transmitted. 

Gel'atine ( Jel'a-tin ), n. [Fr., from L. 
geldtus: gelu, frost], a jelly made from 
certain parts of an animal by boiling. 
—adj., Gelatinous, formed into a 
jelly. 

Gelid (Jel'id ), adj. [L. gelidus, cold], 
very cold ; frozen. 

Geld, v. [Scand.], to castrate or cut. 

Gelding, n. y an animal that has been 
cut, especially a horse. 

Gem (Jem), n. [Fr., from L. gemma, a 
bud], a jewel ; the bud of a plant ; a 
precious stone ; anything very beautiful 
or costly; — v., to bud; to deck with 
gems. Pars. Gemming, gemmed. 
— 71., Gemma'tion, the arrangement of 
the buds on a stalk ; time of budding. 
— adj., Gemmif'erous. 

Gemini, n. [L. twins], a group of stars, 
containing Castor and Pollux. 

Gen'der (jen-X n. [Fr., from L. genus, a 
kind], position as to sex ; distinction of 
nouns according to sex ;—v., to beget. 

Geneal'ogy (jen-X n. [Fr., from Gk. 
genea, birth ; and logos, an account], a 
list of forefathers ; the steps of connec- 
tion with some one who lived long ago. 

—adj., Genealogical.— 7 i., Geneal- 
ogist. 

Gen'eral O'm-), adj. [Fr., from L. gener- 
dlis: genus, a race], belonging to a 
whole class ; happening often ; wide- 
spread ; — n., the chief of an army or of 
a body of monks. — adv ., Gen'erally, 
for the most part ; without giving par- 
ticulars. — n., Generality, the greater 
part. — v., Generalize or Generalise, 
to bring under a common heading ; to 
arrange in a class or genus,— ns., Gen- 


eralization or Generalisation ; 
Gen'eralship, the office of a general; 
skill as a general. 

Generate (jen-), v. [L. generatus, pro- 
duced : genus, a race], to cause to be ; 
to bring into life ; to beget.—- n., Gen- 
eration, a bringing into life ; the 
people born within one period. — adj.. 
Generative, having the power of gen- 
erating. — 7i. , Gen'erdtor. 

Ge'neric. See under Genus. 

Gen«r0U3 (jen-), adj. [Fr., from L. gener- 
osws], of high birth or breeding ; having 
a noble nature ; ready to give help to 
those in need ; treating others with 
honour. — n., Generosity, nobleness 
of heart ; willingness to help. 

Genesis (jen-), n. [Gk., origin], a be- 
ginning or becoming ; the first book of 
the Bible. 

Ge'nial (je-), adj. [Fr., from L. genidlis, 
pleasant: genius, social enjoyment], 
nourishing life ; of a pleasant and 
kindly nature ; cheerful. — ns., Genial- 
ity and Ge'nialness. 

Ge'nius (je-), n. [L., a guardian spirit], a 
spirit having charge of a person from 
birth to death ; inborn power of mind. 

Genitive (jen-), n. [Fr., from L. genltus, 
gigntre, to produce], the case in gram- 
mar denoting possession, etc. 

Genteel' (jen-), adj. [Fr. , from L. gentilis: 
gens, a clan], 1 of noble birth; graceful 
in manners.— n., Gentility. 

Gen'tian (jenshan), n. [L.], a plant the 
root of which is used in medicine. 

Gen'tile (jen' til), adj. [Fr., from L. 
gentilis : gens, a tribe], not Jewish ; — 
n., a person who is not a Jew. 

Gen'tle (jentl), adj. [Fr., from L. 
gentilis, etc.], well-born ; with no 
roughness of manners ; soft in voice 
and touch.— ns., Gen'tleman, a man 
above the common by birth, education, 
manners, etc. ; Gentleness, mildness 
of manner, etc. 

Gen try (jen-), n., the people above the 
common, but below the nobility. 
Genuflection or Genuflexion (jen-u- 
jlec'shun), n. [Fr., from L. genu, the 
knee ; and jlectgre], a bending of the 
knee ; an act of worship. 

Genuine (jen'u-in), adj. [L. genuinus], 
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belonging to the true stock ; pure ; 
without any mixture. 

Ge'nus (je-), n. [L. a kind], a class con- 
taining several others, called species ; 
pi., Gen'era.— adj., Generic. 

Geography (je-ogra-ji), n. [Gk. ge, the 
earth ; and graphein, to write], the 
science that describes the earth and 
the places on it ; a book of geography. 
— Geographer.— adis., Geo- 
graphic and Geographical. 

Geol'ogy (je-ol'o-ji), n. [Gk. ye, the 
earth ; and logos], the science that tells 
of the soil and rocks. — ad\, Geolog- 
ical.— n., Georogist. 

Geometry (je-om'e-tri), n. [Gk. ge, the 
earth ; and melron], the science of 
measuring ; tho branch of mathematics 
that has to do with magnitudes and 
spaces. — ad ; st., Geometric and Geo- 
metrical.— ns.. Geometer and Geo- 
metrician, one skilled in geometry. 

Georgian ( jorji-an ), adj., belonging 
to the times of the first four Georges. 

Geor'gic (jorjic), n. [Gk. georgos, a 
farmer], a poem on farming. 

Gera'nium (jer-), n. [Gk. gerdnos, a 
crane], a flowering plant with long 
seed vessels like a crane's bill. 

Germ (jerm), n. [Fr., from L. germen, a 
bud], a seed or bud ; the first form of 
anything living. 

Germinate (jer-), v. [L. germindtus], to 
burst from the seed ; to begin to grow. 

— n. ,Germina'tion.— adj., Germina- 
tive. 

Ger'man (jer-) or Germane', adj. [L. 
germanns], nearly related ; fitting. 

Ger'man (jer-), adj., belonging to Ger- 
many;— n., a native or the languago 
of Germany. 

Gerund (jer-), n. [L. ycrundus], a part 
of the Latin verb used as a noun. — n., 
Gerun'dive, the gerund as an ad- 
jective. 

Gesticulate (jes-), V. [L. gesticulatus, 
making gestures : yerdre, to carry], to 
move the hands or arms when speaking. 
— n. t Gesticula tion, a motion made 
while speaking.— adj., Gestic'ulatory, 
making many gestures. 

Ges'ture (jes-), n. [L. gesturus, about to 
carry], anj&ction of the body, especially 


to express some thought, etc. ; — v., to 
make gestures. 

Get, v. [A.S.], to come into possession 
of ; to come upon a thing desired ; to 
learn ; to persuade. Pars. Getting, 
gotten, or got ; past tense , got. 

Gew'gaw, n. [15., a doubled form of the 
verb Give (Skeat). Compare giff-gaff ], 
something given as a gift ; a plaything ; 
a pretty but worthless trifle. 

Gey'ser (gi'ser or -zer), n. [Scand., root 
of Gush], a hot spring. 

Ghastly (gast'li), adj. [A.S.], like a 
ghost ; of a pale and frightful look ; 
hideous. 

Ghaut (gawt), n. [Hind., a passage], a 
mountain -pass ; a range of mountains 
in India ; stairs down to a river. 

Ghost (gdst), n. [A.S.], breath or spirit; 
a disembodied spirit.— adi., Ghostly, 
belonging to the soul ; religious ; like 
a ghost. 

Ghoul (gool), n. [Pers.], a demon sup- 
posed to feed upon the bodies of men. 

Gi'ant (jl-), n. [Fr., from Gk. gigas], a 
man of unusual size and strongth. 
Fem. Gi'antess. 

Gib'berish, n. IE., from root of Gab], 
unmeaning talk ;—adj., unmeaning. 

Gib'bet (jib'bet), n. [Fr.], a gallows; an 
upright post with a cross beam on 
which criminals wore hung as a warn- 
ing to hang on a gibbet. 

Gib'bOUS (gib'bus), adj. [Fr., from L. 
gibbosus], humped ; curved outward, as 
the moon when nearly full. 

Gibe (jib), v. [Scand.], to sneer at; to 
laugh at while finding fault;— n., a 
sneering word ; a scoff or taunt. 

Gid'dy, adj. [A.S.], like to fall; caus- 
ing this feeling; excited.— n., Gid'di- 
ness. 

Gift, n. [A.S.], a thing given; a natural 
power; — v., to give as a gift. — adj. 
Gift'ed, possessing gifts ; endowed 
with power or skill. 

Gig, n. [Scand., same root as Jig], a 
top; a light carriage with two wheels 
drawn by one horse; a long light 
boat. 

Gigan'tic ( ji-gan'tic ), adj. [Gk. giganti- 
kos: gigas, a giant], like a giant; of 
very great size and strength. 
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Gig'gle, v. [E.], to laugh In a silly affected 
way ; — n., a silly laugh. 

Glg'ot (jig'ut), n. [Fr.], a leg of mutton. 

Gild(l), v. [A.S.], to cover with thin gold ; 
to make bright ; to give a fair look to. 
— n., Gilding, the work of a gilder ; 
gold in thin coats ; a fair surface with- 
out reality beneath.— ad?., Gilt, cov- 
ered with thin gold ; of the colour of 
gold ; — n., gold laid on the surface. 

Gild (2). See Guild. 

Gill (1), 7i. [Scand.], the organ by which 
fishes breathe, and its cover. 

GiU(2)0'iO, n. [Fr. , same root as Gallonl, 
a liquid measure, one-fourth of a pint. 

Gillie or Gilly, n. [C.l, an out-door 
man-servant. 

Glm'bals, n. [Fr., from L. gemellus , a 
twin], a means of hanging a ship’s com- 
pass, chronometer, etc., by two pairs of 
pivots so as to keep them always level. 

Gim'crack ( jim'erak ), n. [E. jim, neat ; 
and crack, a lively boy], something 
slightly made ; a pretty thing. 

Gimlet or Gimblet, n. [Fr.], a small 
boring instrument with a screw point. 

Gimp, n. [Fr.], a kind of trimming made 
of twist or cord. 

Gin (1) (jin), n. [Scand.], a trap or snaro ; 
fFr. (en)gin], a contrivance; a ma- 
chine for raising weights ; — v ., to trap or 
snare ; to clean (cotton) with a machine. 
Pars. Ginning, ginned. 

Gin (2) (jin), n. [Fr., h.juniperus], a spirit 
flavoured with juniper-berries. 

Gin'ger (jin'jer), 77. [Fr., from Sans.], 
a root of a hot taste, used for season- 
ing. — 77 ., Gin'gerbread, a sweetbread 
seasoned with ginger. 

Gin'gerly, adv. [Scand., from root of 
Go], with soft steps ; cautiously. 

Gingliam, n. [Fr.], a kind of cotton 
cloth made in Guingamp in Brittany. 

Gin'gle (jinggl). See Jingle. 

Gip'sy, Gyp'sy, or Gip'sey (jip'si), n. 
[Fr., from L. for Egyptian], one of a 
wandering race in many parts of Eu- 
rope, living by fortune-telling, tinker- 
ing, etc. ; — adj., belonging to or like a 
gipsy. 

Giraffe' (ji-raf \ n. [Fr., from Arab.], an 
African animal with long legs and long 
neck, spotted like a leopard. 


Gird, v. [A.S. gyrdan ], to put a hoop 
around ; to fasten up firmly ; to go all 
round ; to clothe ; to make ready ; (at) 
to jibe. Past tense and par. Girded 
or girt.— ns. , Gir'der, a strong beam in 
a building for binding the others to- 
gether ; Gir'dle, anything that girds or 
surrounds ; a narrow band for the waist; 
— v. y to enclose. — n.. Girt or Girth, 
measure round the waist ; a saddle band ; 
— v., to bind with a girth. 

Girl, 7i. [Old. Ger. gar, a child, with -l — 
small], a female child ; a young woman. 
—77., Girl'hood, the time of being a 
girl. — adj., Girlish, like a girl. 

Gist (jist), n. [Fr., from L. jacere , to lie], 
the chief point of importance. From a 
French proverb, “I know where the 
hare lies ” (gist or git). 

Give (giv), v. [A.S.], to put into the 
hand or power of another ; to grant or 
allow; to bestow; to open or yield; 
to utter, as a decision. Pars. Giving, 
given ; past tense, gave. 

Giz'zard, n. [Fr.], a bird’s stomach. 

Gla'brous, adj. [L. glaber, smooth], 
having no hairs, etc. ; smooth. 

Gla'cier (gla'shi-er), n. [Fr., from L. 
glades, ice], ice moving down a moun- 
tain-side or along a valley.— adj., Gla- 
cial (gla' shi-al), caused by ice ; con- 
sisting of ice. 

Gla'cis (or gla-ses), n. [Fr., a slippery 
place], a gentlo slope ; a smooth slop- 
ing bank in front of a fortification. 

Glad, adj. [A.S.], showing joy or pleas- 
ure; having a feeling of joy;— v., to 
make glad. Pars. Gladding, gladded. 
—adj., Glad'some, full of gladness.— 
v.y Glad'den, to make glad. 

Glade, n. [Scand.], an open place or 
passage in a wood. 

Gladiator, n. [L. gladiator, a swords- 
man : gladius, a sword], one who fought 
for pay or prizes, to amuse a crowd. — 
adj., Gladiatorial. 

Gladi'dlus or Gladiolus, n. [L. 
gladius], a bulbous plant whose leaves 
are shaped like swords. 

Glaive or Glave (gldv), n. [Fr., from L. 
gladius], a sword. 

Glam'our (glam'er), n. [Ety.T], a charm 
affecting the sight;— v., to charm. 
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Glance ( glans t), n. [Scand.3, a swift dart 
of light ; a quick or hasty look ;— v., to 
throw out a sudden gleam ; to look at 
for a moment ; to hit and fly off. 

Gland, n. [Fr., from L. glans, an acorn], 
a knot of nerves, blood-vessels, etc., for 
drawing off certain substances from the 
blood; a similar structure in plants. 
— n . , Glan'ders, a disease of the glands. 
— adj., Glan'ddlar, made up of glands. 

Glandiferous, adj. [L. glans ; and 
ferre, to bear], bearing acorns or nuts. 

Glare, v. [E.], to shine so as almost to 
blind the eyes ; to look with fierce and 
flashing eyes ; — n., a very strong light ; 
a fierce look. — adj., Glar ing", very 
bright ; open and bold. 

GlaBS, n. [A.S., same as Gloss and 
Glow], a substance, hard, brittle, and 
transparent, made of melted flint and 
soda ; things made of glass ; a drinking 
vessel, or its contents ; pi., spectacles ; 
—adj., made of glass. — adj., Glas'sy, 
like glass. — ns., Glass-blower, one 
who blows melted glass to form vessels ; 
Glass-cutter, one who cuts window- 
panes, etc.; Glass-work, a place 
where glass is manufactured. 

Glaze, v., to put glass in (a window) ; to 
cover with a thin, smooth covering ; 
to become like glass; — n., a smooth 
surface; the outside coating of pot- 
tery. — ns., Glaz'er, one who glazes 
pottery, etc. ; Gla'zier, one who puts 
glass in windows ; Glazing", the pro- 
cess of putting in glass or of coating 
over ; a glassy surface. 

Glau'COUS (glaw'kus), adj. [Gk. glaukos, 
gleaming], sea-green ; covered with a 
fine greenish bloom. 

Gleam, n, [A.S.], a ray of light ; a bright 
flame ;— v., to throw out light ; to flash. 

Glean, v. [Fr., from Low L. glenarc: 
A.S. gelm, a handful], to gather the 
stray ears of corn ; to gather in small 
quantities. — n., Glean' er. 

Glebe, n. [Fr., from L. gleba, soil], the 
ground; the land which belongs to a 
church for the use of die minister. 

Glee, n. [A.S.], joy expressed in action 
or words ; mirth ; a song for several 
voices. — adj., Glee'ful, gay ; joyous. — 
Glee'man, a minstrel or harper. 


Glen, n. [C.], a long narrow hollow, 
worn down by a river or stream. 

Glib, adj. [Du.], easily moving ; smooth 
in speaking ; fluent. 

Glide, v. [A.S.], to move smoothly 
along ; to flow or move almost invis- 
ibly; — n., motion of gliding. 

Glim'mer, V. [Scand.], to give a feeble 
light ;— n., a faint light. 

Glimpse ( glimps ), n., a short gleam or 
view ; a weak light. 

Glint, v. [Scand.], to shine intermittently; 
to sparkle ; — n., a faint gleam. 

Glis'ten ( glis’en ), v. [E.], to sparkle. 

Glit'ter, v. [Scand.], to throw out rays 
of light ; to sparkle ;— n., bright light. 

Gloaming", n. [A.S. gl6m, twilight], the 
evening; nightfall. 

Gloat, v. [Scand.], to look fixedly at and 
enjoy, esp. something evil. 

Globe, n. [Fr., from L. globus], a ball ; 
the earth ; a ball on which a map is 
drawn. — adjs Glob'ttlar and Glob- 
ose. — n., Glob'ule, a little drop; a 
small pill. 

Glom'erate, v. [L. glomus, a ball of 
thread], to collect into a round mass ; 
— adj., gathered in round masses. 

Gloom, n. [A.S. gl6m. See Gloaming], 
partial darkness ; sadness of mind ; — 
v. y to be somewhat dark ; to make 
dark ; to be sad. — ad\, Gloom'y, hav- 
ing little light ; downcast. 

GlO'ry, n. [Fr., from L. gloria], condition 
of being very much talked of and 
praised ; great praise and honour ; a 
glow round the head of a saint, or 
on a cloud; great brightness or pomp; 
the presence of God ; — v., (in) to be 
proud (of); to boast (of); to be very 
joyful (over).— v., Glo'rify, to make 
glorious; to confer great honour or 
praise. — n., Glorifica'tion, a raising 
to great fame and honour ; a state of 
glory. — adj., Glo'lious, worthy of 
great admiration ; Bhowing the very 
highest and brightest qualities. 

Gloss (1), n. [Scand., from root of Glow], 
shiny appearance ; fine show on the 
outside; — v., to make smooth or shin- 
ing ; to cover over faults. — adj., 
Glos'sy, smooth and shining ; highly 
polished. J 
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QlOSS (2), n. [L. glossa, a word needing 
explanation : Gk. glossa, a tongue], an 
explanation of a difficult or little-used 
word ; — v. , to give such explanations. — 
ns., Glossary, a collection of difficult 
words with their meanings ; Glos- 
SOl'Ogy, science of language. — v., 
Gloze, to make glosses ; to make false 
explanations ; to deceive. 

GlOt'tis, n. [Gk. glottis, ylutta , the 
tongue], the mouth of the windpipe. 

Glove (gluv), n. [A.S.J, a covering for 
the hand, with a place for each linger ; 
— 1 \, to cover with a glove. — n., Glov'er, 
one who makes or sells gloves. 

GlOW ( glo ), v. [A.S.], to give out strong 
light and heat ; to feel great heat ; to 
be tilled with passion or desire ; to be 
eager n. , a bright light or heat ; great 
warmth. 

Glow' worm, n., a kind of beetle that 
glows or shines in the dark. 

Gltlcose', n. [Gk. glykys, sweet], a kind 
of sugar found in ripo fruits, etc. 

Glue igloo), n. [Fr., from L. gluten: 
gludre, to draw together], a sticky sub- 
stance made by boiling the hoofs, etc., 
of animals ; — v., to join together with 
a sticky substance. Pars. Gluing 1 , 
glued.— adj., Glu'ey, like glue. 

Glu'ten igloo' ten), n. IL. gluten ], a sticky 
substance found in flour. — adj., Glu- 
tinous, like glue ; sticky. 

Glum, adj. [See Gloom], with a gloomy 
face ; frowning ; ill-natured. 

Glume (gloom), n. [L. yluma, a husk], 
the seed-covering of grains and grasses. 

Glut, v. [L. glutire, to swallow], to 
swallow greedily ; to fill to fulness ; 
to give too much ; — «., that of which 
too much has been given ; more than 
enough. Pars. Glutting, glutted. 
— n., Glut'ton, one who eats too 
much ; a kind of weasel,— adj., Glut£ 
tonous, given to overeating. — n., 
Glut'tony, excess in eating. 

Glyc'erine (gliser-in), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
glykys, sweet], a colourless sticky liquid 
with a sweet taste. 

Gnarl (ndrl), V. [E.], to growl like an 
angry dog ; to speak roughly n., 
a hard twisted knot; snarl. — adj., 
Gnarled indrld), full of knots; twisted. 


Gnash ( nash ), v. [Scand.], to close the 
teeth with force ; to bite fiercely. 

Gnat ( nat ), n. [A.S.], a small winged 
insect with a sting. 

Gnaw (naw), v. [A.S., prefix ge-, and root 
of Nag], to bite away at ; to tear with 
the teeth ; to bite in rage or pain. 

Gneiss inis), n. [Ger.], a kind of rock 
that sjjlitn into slabs or slates. 

Gnome, n. [Fr., fromGk. gnome, intelli- 
gence], a spirit supposed to take care 
of the treasures under the earth ; dwarf 
or goblin ; a pithy saying in verse. 

Gno'mon (no 1 won), n. [Gk. gnomon, one 
who gives information], the pin that 
casts the shadow on a sun-dial ; the 
pointer of the hour-circle of a globe ; the 
part of a parallelogram left when one 
similar is cut away from its corner. 

G no S' tic (nos tic), n. [Gk. gnostiJcos, good 
at knowing], one of a sect of philoso- 
phers who taught that salvation rested 
in knowledge, not in faith ; — adj.^ 
knowing ; wise ; shrewd. — n., Gnos- 
ticism, the belief of the Gnostics. 

GO, v. [A.S.], to paBs from one place to 
another ; to be in motion ; to move on 
the feet ; to pass away ; to lead (of 
a road) ; to circulate : to reach, etc. 
Pars. Going, gone ; pad tense, went 
— n., Go 'ing, departure ; pi., course of 
life. 

Goad (god), n. [A.S.], a sharp-pointed 
stick for driving oxen v., to drive or 
prick with a goad ; to urge on. 

Goal, n. [Fr.], a post to mark the end of 
a race ; the winning point ; a base or 
station in a game ; what one aims at. 

Goat, n. [A.S.j, an animal allied to the 
sheep, with horns and long hair. 

Gob'ble, v. [Fr.], to swallow greedily ; to 
make a noise like a turkey. 

Go-between, n., one who carries on 
busiuess between two parties. 

Goblet, n. [Fr., from L. cupella, a little 
tub (cupa). See Cup], a large drinking- 
cup ; a pot with a flat bottom. 

Go-by (go'-bi), n., a passing without 
notice ; a neglect of duty. 

God, n. [A.S.], the maker and upholder 
of all things ; the being whom men 
worship ; a heathen deity. Fern. God- 
dess.— ns., God father or •mother. 
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a man or woman who at a baptism takes 
on vows for the child ; God'head, 
divine nature. — adjs., Godless, with- 
out God; impious; Godlike, having 
the nature of God ; Godly, loving and 
fearing God. — ns., Godliness ; God- 
send, something much needed and un- 
locked for ; God-speed, good speed or 
success. 

Gog'gle, v. [C. ?], to roll the eyes ; to 
star e;—adj., full and rolling; — n. pi., 
a kind of spectacles. 

Gold, n. [A.S.], one of the heaviest and 
most valuable of metals ; money 
adj., and Gold'en, made of gold; of 
the colour of gold ; prosperous ; pre- 
cious ; — ns. , Gold'finch, a bird with 
gold-coloured wings; Gold'flsh, a 
small fish of a reddish golden colour ; 
Gold' smitll, a smith who works in gold 
or silver. 

Golf, n. IDu.], a game played with a club 
and ball, the object being to drive the 
ball into each of a number of holes with 
as few strokes as possible. 

Golosh'. See Galoche. 

Gon'ddla, n. lltal.], a pleasure boat used 
in Venice. — n., Gondolier Xgon-do-ler'). 

Gon'falon, n. [Fr.], a flag or banner 
hanging from a cross bar. 

Gong, n. [Malay], a round piece of bronze 
giving a loud sound when struck with 
a hammer. 

Good, adj. [A.S.], as it should be; fitted 
in every way ; doing God’s will ; like 
God ; — vi., that which helps to be or to 
do right ; profit ; benefit ; pL, movable 
property. — ns. and interjs., Good- 
bye' (yood‘bi')=~ u God be with you;” 
adieu ; farewell ; G 0 0 d-d a y', a 
good wish at parting. — ns., Good- 
breed'ing, polite manners; Good- 
fel'lOWShip, pleasant company; 
Good - Fri'day, the Friday before 
Easter; Good - hu'mour ( good-yoo ' - 
mur), a calm and pleasant temper.— 
adjs., Good-hu'moured, having a 
good spirit or temper ; done in a kindly 
way ; Goodly, good-looking ; fair to 
look at. — ns. , Good-man', the master 
of the house ( fem . Good - Wife' ) ; 
Good - na'ture, natural goodness ; 
kindness.— adj., Good-na'tured, 
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kind-hearted; obliging. — ns., Good- 
ness, state of being good; acts of 
kindness ; Good-night', n. and interj., 
a good wish at parting ; Good-speed', 
good luck ; success ; Good-will', well- 
wishing; custom, etc., of a business. 

Goose ( goos ), n. JA.S.], a bird fond of 
swimming; a tailor’s smoothing-iron: 
a stupid person ; pi., Geese. — n., Gos- 
ling ( gozling ) [A.S. ling, little], a 
young goose. 

Goose'berry ( gooz '-), n. [Fr. prose-, 
curled or hairy], a berry, often rough 
with hairs, growing on a bush with 
sharp prickles. 

Gor'dian ( gor’dyan ), adj., difficult; 
hard to untie. From Oordius, king of 
Phrygia, who tied a knot which no 
one could unloose. Alexander the 
Great cut it with his sword. 

Gore (l), n. [A.S.], thick or clotted blood. 
— adj. , Gor'y, coveted with blood. 

Gore (2), v. [A.S.], to make a bole with a 
sharp point; to pierce with a spear or 
horn ;— n., a triangular piece of cloth 
to shape a garment; a three-cornered 
piece of land. 

Gorge ( gorj ), n. [Fr., from L. gurges, a 
deep pool], the throat ; a narrow pass ; 
a narrow way into a fort;— v., to 
swallow greedily ; to feed on. 

Gor'geous ( gor’jus ), adj. [Fr., from 
gorge , the throat], covered with finery 
or ornaments ; rich with colours. 

Gor'get ( gor'jet ), n., a piece of armour 
for tbe throat ; a kind of necklace 
worn by officers on duty. 

Gor'gon, n. [Gk. gorgo], a fabled mon- 
ster ( Medusa ) so ugly as to turn the 
beholder to stone ; anything very ugly. 

Goill'la, n. [African], the largest of the 
ape or monkey tribe, found in Africa. 
Gor'mandize or Gor'mandise, v. [Fr.],, 
to eat groedily. — n., Gourmand. 

Gorse, n. [A.S.], a prickly shrub with 
yellow flowers ; furze ; whin. 

Gosling. See Goose. 

Gos'pel, 7i. [A.S., God ; and spell, & 
story], the story of Christ ; the good 
news about Christ ; one of the four 
books— Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John ;— adj., agreeing with the gospel. 
Gos'samer, n. [E., goose -summer 
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(Skeat)], thin threads floating in the 
air or hanging on bushes in fine 
weather ; anything very thin and light. 

GrOS'sip, n. [A.S. God ; and sib, related], 
a godfather or godmother; one who 
retails news ; idle talk ; — v . , to tell tales. 

Goth, one of an old Germanic tribe ; 
one who has no taste.— adj.. Gotll'ic, 
with high-pointed arches, etc. n.^ 
the language of the Goths. — n., Goth- 
icism, likeness to Gothic style ; rude- 
ness of manners. 

Gouge (gowj or gooj), n. [Fr.], a curved 
chisel for cutting grooves to cut 
out with a gouge ; to scoop out. 

Gourd ( goord or gord), n. [Fr., from L. 
cucurbUa], a large fleshy fruit whose 
outer skin is sometimes used as a 
drinking-cup ; the gourd-plant. 

Gour'mand ( goor'mand ), n. [Fr.], a 
greedy eater ; —adj., fond of eating. 

Gout, 71. [Fr., from L. gutta, a drop], a 
disease of the joints.— adj., Gout'y, ill 
with gout ; swollen. 

Gov'ern (guv'em), v. [Fr., from L. 
gubernarc, to steer], to guide ; to keep 
under command; to act as a king or 
ruler ; to put laws in force. — ns. , Gov- 
ernment, guidance ; the persons who 
put the laws in force ; the district 
over which rule extends ; (in grammar) 
the influence which one word or clause 
has over another ; Gov'ernor, ono who 
governs ; a device for keeping an en- 
gine at the proper speed. Fan. Gov- 
erness, a teacher of girls. 

Gow'an, 7i. [C.], a daisy. 

Gown, n. [C.], an upper garment, esp. for 
a woman ; a robe worn by professional 
men. — n., Gowns'man, a man who 
wears a gown ; a collegian. 

Grab, V. [Scand.], to seize suddenly ; — 
7i., a sudden grip or snatch. Pars. 

Grabbing, grabbed.. 

Grace (gras), 7i. [Fr., from L. gratia, 
favour], good-will or kindness ; God's 
influence on the human mind ; beauty 
of form or movement ; thanks for 
food ; the title of a duke or duchess ; 
pi. , Graces, three sisters, goddesses, 
supposed to confer beauty to 

adorn; to set off.— adjs., Graceful, 
full of outward grace; beautiful in 
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appearance and motion ; Gra'ciOUS, 
full of inward grace ; kind ; forgiving ; 
flowing from divine favour. 

Grade, n. [Fr., from L. gradus], a step 
in any rank or class ; a degree ; the 
amount of slope; — v., to arrange in 
proper order ; to give a proper place to 
each. — n., Grada'tiOIl, process of grad- 
ing ; arrangement in ranks ; moving 
forward step by step; one step in an 
order or series. 

Gra'dient, adj. [L. gradiens, gradi, to 
go], rising by degrees ; having a regular 
slope;— 71 ., the amount of slope of a 
road ; a sloping road. 

Gradual, adj. [L. gradus, with -alis], 
step by step; bit by bit; part of the 
mass sung from the altar steps; the 
book containing those parts, called 
also Grail.— adv., Grad'ually. 

Grad'uate, n. [ Low L. graduatus], one 
who ha3 taken a degree ; — v., to receive 
a degree ; to divide and mark with de- 
grees; to pass from one form to an- 
other.— n., Graduation, act of gradu- 
ating ; division into a regular number 
of parts. 

Graft or Graff, V. [Fr., from Gk. 
grapheion, a pencil : graphein , to 
write], to insert a bud or small branch 
of one tree into another;—/!., a bud 
or branch so put. 

Grail, 7i. [Fr., from Low L. cratella: 
L. crater, a bowl], the cup supposed to 
have been used at the Last Supper. 

Grain, n. [Fr., from L. granurn ], a seed 
of corn ; a quantity of such seeds ; a 
small bit or quantity of anything ; a 
very small weight; the lines running 
along wood or stone ; a reddish kind of 
dye to paint like the grain of 
wood ; to break into small particles. — 
adj., Grained, painted like the grain 
of wood ; formed into grains. 

Graminivorous, adj. [L. gramen, 
grass ; and vorarc, to eat up], feeding 
on grass or herbs. 

Gram'mar, n. [Fr., from Gk. gramma , 
a letter], the proper forms and arrange- 
ment of words ; the rules which regu- 
late words and sentences. — n., Gram- 
marian, one who knows or teaches 
grammar.— adj. , Grammatical, per- 
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tainlng to grammar, or according to its 
rales.— adv., Grammatically. 

Gram'mar-school, n., a school in 
which the higher education, especially 
Latin and Greek, is taught. 

Gram'puS, n. [L. grand is piscis], a large 
fish-like animal, valued for its oil. 

Gran'ary, n. [L. granaria : granum , 
grain], a store for grain. 

Grand, adj. [L. grandis, great], great; 
noble in appearance ; high in power. 
— ns., Grand'child, the child of one’s 
son or daughter ; Grand father, the 
father of one’s father or mother; 
Grand'mother, the mother of one’s 
father or mother; Grand-ju'ry, a 
jury that decides whether an accused 
person should bo sent to trial. 

Grandee', n. [Span., from L. grandis), a 
nobleman ; a man of high rank. 

Grand'eur (grand! ur), n. [Fr., from L. 
grandis), splendour of appearance. 

Grandil'oquent, adj. [L. grandis; and 
loqui , to speak], speaking grandly or 
boasting] y.—n. , Grandiloquence. 

Grand-master, n. , the head of various 
orders of knighthood, etc. 

Grange (grdnj), n. [Fr., a barn or farm- 
house ; L. granum , corn], a farm-house, 
etc. ; a farm. 

Granite (gran' it), n. [Ital. , from L. 
granum, grain], a hard rock of a gray 
or reddish colour made up of grains of 
various other rocks united by heat. 

Grant, V. [Fr., from Low L. creantarc, 
to promise : L. credtrc, to believe], to 
give what is asked for; to admit as 
true ; — n. y a gift. 

Gran'ule, n. [L. granum ], a little grain. 
—adjs., GranUlar and Gran'fllous, 
made up of grains; like grains.— r., 
Granulate, to make into grains; to 
make the surface rough ; — adj. , formed 
of grains ; rough on the surface. — n. , 
Grantlla'tion. 

Grape, n. [Fr., from Old Ger. chrapho, 
a cluster], the berry or fruit of the vine ; 
a kind of shot consisting of many balls, 
which scatter when fired. 

Graphic, adj. [Gk. graphlkos, having to 
do with painting, etc.], belonging to 
the arts of painting, writing, etc. ; de- 
scribed in a clear and lively manner. 


Grap'nel, n. [Fr.], a small anchor with 
more than two hooks ; any iron hook 
for gripping and holding. 

Grap'ple, V. [Fr.], to seize and hold 
fast ; to fight at close grips ; to catch 
with hooks. — n., Grap'pling-iron, a 
large hook used for gripping and hold- 
ing an enemy’s ship. 

Grasp, v. [E.], to catch with the hand ; 
to seize with the mind ; to draw into 
one’s power; — n., a grip of the hand; 
the power of understanding. — adj . , 
Grasping 1 , greedy of gain ; miserly. 

Grass, n. [A.S.], the green covering of 
the fields ; a class of plants with long 
narrow leaves and hollow stems, as 
wheat, oats, etc. — adj., Gras'sy, cov- 
ered with grass. — n., Grass'hopper, 
a small locust-like insect that hops 
among grass. — v.. Graze [E.], to eat 
grass; to supply with grass. — n., Gra- 
zier (gra'zher), one who feeds cattle 
on grass. 

Grate (1), n, [Low L. grata, a frame- 
work : L. crates , a harrow], bars within 
which a fire burns. — n.. Grating, the 
bars of a grate ; any frame of cross-bars. 

Grate (2), r. [Fr., from Scand. root of 
Scratch], to rub roughly together ; 
to make a harsh sound by rubbing ; 
to rub into small particles ; to cause 
an unpleasant feeling.— n., Gr&t'er, a 
rougli surface used for rubbing. — adj., 
Grating, making a harsh sound ; 
hurting the feelings; — n., a harsh 
sound. 

Grateful, adj. [Fr., from L. grains, 
pleasing], acceptable ; thankful. 

Gratify, v. [Fr., from L. gratus , and 
faefire), to cause pleasure or enjoyment 
to ; to do a favour to ; to Indulge. — 
n., Gratification, a causing of pleas- 
ure or enjoyment; a cause of enjoy- 
ment. 

I Gratis, adv. [L. gratis), for nothing. 

Gratitude, n. [Low L. gratitude : L. 
gratus, pleasing], a wish to return a 
kindness ; thankfulness. 

Gratuitous, adj. [L. gratuitus, given 
for nothing : gratus), done or given for 
nothing ; without good reason, cause, 
or proof.— n., Gratuity, a free gift; 
a present for some service. 
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Grat'lllate, v. [L. gratuldtus, gratulari , 
to wish one joy], to wish a person joy. 

— GratUla'tion, a wishing of joy. 
—adj., Grat'iUatory. 

Grave (1), v. [A.S.], to cut ; to cut letters 
or figures in wood or metal ; — n., a pit 
in which dead bodies are laid. — n., 
Graving, a cutting of figures; that 
which is graved or cut. 

Grave (2), V. [Swed.], to clean a ship’s 
side and smear it with tallow and rosin. 

— n., Graving-dock, a dock in which 
ships are cleaned. 

Grave (3), adj. [L. gravis, heavy], heavy 
in manner; having a sad or anxious 
look ; low in tone or musical pitch. — n.. 
Gravity, weight; that which causos 
a body to fall ; seriousness of manner ; 
dangor ; greatness or importance. — v. , 
Gravitate, to tend to fall.— n., Grav- 
itation, a tending to fall ; tlio power 
that makes bodies fall towards each 
other or to the ground. 

Grav'el, n. [hr.], small stones ; sand and 
small stones mixed ; hard particles in 
the bladder, etc. ; — v., to cover with 
gravel ; to puzzle. Pars. Gravelling, 
gravelled. 

Gra'vy, n. [Ety. ?], juice of cooked 
meat. 

Gray or Grey, adj. [A.S.], white mixed 
with black ; of the colour of ashes. 

Grayish, adj., slightly gray. 

Gray'beard, n., an old man ; a coarse 
earthenware vessel for holding liquids. 

Gray'hound. See Greyhound. 

Grayling, n., a fish of the salmon kind, 
of a silvery colour. 

Graze (1) and Gra'zier. See under 
Grass. 

Graze (2), v. [Ety.?], to rub lightly on 
the surface ; to touch in passing. 

Grease ( gres ), n. [Fr., from L. crassus, 
thick], soft animal fat ; oily matter ; — 
v. ( 1 gres or grez), to rub with fat; to 
put fat or oil on a wheel to make it 
run. — adj., Greas'y (grez'y ), mixed or 
covered with grease; like grease. — n.. 
Greasiness. 

Great (grdt), adj. [A.S.], large in size or 
number ; high in rank ; having much 
power ; long-continued ; marking one 
step, upward or downward in descent, 
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as great-grandfather, great-grandson, 
etc. — n., Great'ness, bigness; high 
place or power ; force of mind. 

Great-hearted ( grat'-hdrt-ed ), adj., 
having a strong courage ; generous ; 
noble-minded. 

Greave (grcv), n. [Fr.], armour for the 
lower part of the leg, mostly in pi. 

Grecian ( greshan ), adj. [L. Grcecus], be- 
longing to Greece or to its people ;—n., 
a Greek ; a Jew who spoke Greek. 

Greed, n. [A.S.], an eager desire.— adj., 
Greed'y, very hungry ; wishing more 
than one’s share. 

Greek, adj., belonging to Greece. — n., 
a native of Greece ; the language of 
Greece. 

Green, adj., of the colour of grass ; not 
yet ripe ; without experience ; — n. % the 
colour of grass ; ground covered with 
grass. — ns. , Green-crop, green food 
plants ; Greengrocer, one who Bells 
fresh vegetables and fruits ; Green- 
ery, green plants ; vegetation ; Green- 
gage, a green plum; Green'horn, 
a young man without experience; 
Green'house, a house in which plants 
are grown ; Green'ness, freshness ; 
vigour ; unripeness ; Green'room, 
the retiring room in a theatre ; Green- 
stone, a trap rock of a green colour ; 
Green'sward, turf with grass cn it; 
Green'wood, a wood in spring and 
summer. 

Greet, V. [A.S.3, to address or meet with 
kind words or wishes ; to send mes- 
sages of welcome. — n., Greeting. 

Gregalious, adj. [L. grex, a flock], liv- 
ing in flocks ; not living alone. 

Grego'lian, adj., established by Pope 
Gregory, as the Gregorian Calenda/r. 

Grenade', n. [Fr., from L. gra/mm, a 
grain], a shell of iron filled with pow- 
der and balls, etc., thrown or fired to 
burst when it falls. 

Grenadier', n., (formerly) a soldier who 
threw grenades; (now) a tall foot sol- 
dier. 

Grey'hound, n. [Scand. grey , a dog], 
a tall swift hunting dog, with a long 
nose and very keen sight. 

Grid' die, n. [0. Fr., from C.3, a flat iron 
plate or pan for baking cakes. 
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Gridiron (grid'i-urn), n. [M.E. gridire; 
- ire confused with iron], a set of iron 
bars for cooking over a fire ; also Grid, 
a frame on which ships are set for re- 
pairs. 

Grief ( gref ), n. [Fr., from L. gravis , 
heavy], heavy sorrow ; pain of mind ; 
cause of sorrow. — v., Grieve ( grev ), to 
cause pain or sorrow ; to be sorrowful. 
— n., Griev'ance, a cause of grief ; 
hardship. — adj., Griev'OUB, causing 
grief ; hard to bear. 

Griffin or Griffon, it. [Fr., from Gk. 
grypos , hook-nosed], an imaginary 
animal, partly a lion and partly an 
eagle. 

Grill, v. [Fr., from L. craticulum, a 
small grate], to cook on a gridiron. 

Grille ( gril ), n. [Fr.], a grating for a win- 
dow or an opening in a door. 

Grilse, n., a young salmon come from 
the sea into fresh water for the first time. 

Grim, adj. [A.S.], having a fierce or 
angry look ; stern ; ferocious. 

Grimace', n. [Fr.], a twisting of the 
face ; an ugly look. 

Grimal'kin, n . [Gray, and malkin, a 
hare], an old cat. 

Grime, n. [Scand.], hard dirt; — v., to 
make very dirty. — adj., Grlm'y. 

Grin, v. [A.S.], to show the teeth ; to 
preos the teeth together; to express 
by grinning ; — n., a hard smile. Pars. 
Grinning*, grinned. 

Grind, v. [A. 8.], to rub or break down 
into powder ; to sharpen by rubbing ; 
to crush by harsh usage ; to turn a 
millstone ; to be sharpened or polished. 
Fast tense and par. Ground. — ns., 
Grlnd'er, one who grinds ; one of the 
double teeth ; Grlnd'Stone, a round 
stone for grinding tools. 

Grip or Gripe, V. [A.S.], to take firmly 
in the hand or the arms ; to press so 
as to give pain ; to give pain in the 
bowels. Pars. Gripping or griping, 
gripped or griped. 

Grisly ( griz'ly ), adj. [A.S.], having a 
horrible appearance; hideous; terrible. 

Grist, n. [A.S., from root of Grind], 
corn to be ground ; a supply. 

Gris'tle (prfe'Q, n. [A.S.], same as Car- 
tilage.— adj., Gris'tly (grisly). 


Grit, n. [A.S.], something ground ; sand 
or gravel; coarse meal; firmness of 
character. — adj., Grit'ty, having grit. 

Grizzly and Grizzled, arts. [Fr.], of a 
gray colour ; mixed with gray. 

Groan, V. [A.S.], to breathe deeply from 
pain or sorrow ; to utter a low sound 
of distress; — n., also Groan'ing, a 
deep sound of sorrow. 

Groat, n. [Old Ger., from root of Great, 
because greater than the small copper 
coins (Skeat)], a coin worth fourpence. 

Groats, n. pi. [Scand.], the grain of oats 
without the husks. 

Groc'er ( gros'er ), n. [Fr. grassier], one 
who buys and sells tea, sugar, etc. — 
n., Groc'er y, a grocer’s shop; pi., his 
goods. 

Grog, n. [contracted from grogram], 
spirits and cold water, first ordered to 
sailors by Admiral Vernon, called “ Old 
Grog" because he wore a cloak of 
grogram in coarse weather. 

Grog'ram, n. [Fr. gros, coarse ; and 
root of Grain], a coarse-grained cloth 
made of silk and mohair. 

Groin, n. [Scand.], the part of the body 
in front where the legs join the trunk ; 
the angle made by two vaults or arches 
crossing each other. — adj., Groined. 

Groom, n. [perhaps A*S. guma, a man], 
one who has charge of horses ; an 
officer in a royal palace ; a man shortly 
before or after marriage v., to take 
care of horses. 

Groove, n. [Du., from root of Grave], a 
long narrow hollow cut by a tool ; any 
channel or long hollow; — v., to cut a 
channel. 

Grope, v. [A.S., from root of Grip], 
to feel one’s way or to search for some- 
thing in the dark. 

Gross ( gros ), adj. [Fr., from Low L. gros- 
sus, thick], overgrown ; fat ; unrefined ; 
— it., the whole amount ; twelve dozen ; 
pi., Gross.— n., Gross'ness. 

Grot [Fr.] and Grot'tO, ns. [Ital., from 
L. crypta , concealed], a hollow place, 
for coolness or pleasure. 

Grotesque' (gro-tesk '), adj. [Fr., from 
root of Grotto], painted with strange 
figures ; having a funny appearance. 

Ground (l), n. [A.S.], that on which we 
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standi or walk ; the surface of the j Gru/el (grac'd), n. [Fr., from Low L. 


earth ; a foundation or support ; a 
reason or cause ; the surface on which 
figures are painted ; pi., fields, lawns, 
etc., round a house sediment * dregs ; 
—v., to set on the ground ; to fix firmly * 
to teach first lessons ; to be fixed on the 
ground, as a ship. — adj. , Groundless, 
without reason. — ns., Ground-plan, 
the plan of a building on a level 
with the ground ; Ground-rent, rent 
paid for ground on which to build a 
house ; Ground'sel, a common weed ; 
Ground-swell, a swell of the sea 
caused by a distant storm ; Ground- 
work, the work on which anything 
stands ; the essential or important part. 

Ground (2), past tense of Grind. 

Group ( groop ), n. [Fr., from root of 
Crop], a numbor of persons or things 
together v., to form into a group. 

Grouse ( grous ), n. [Fr.], a game bird 
which lives among heather ; moor fowl. 

Grout, n. [A.S.], coarse meal ; a fine 
kind of plaster ; pi., dregs ; groats. 

Grove, n. [A.S., from root of Grave, as 
if it were a lane cut among trees], a 
small wood. 

Grov'el, V. fScand.], to lie or creep on 
the ground; to lie flat; to like what 
is low and mean. Pars. Grovelling, 
grovelled.— 71., Grov'eller. 

Grow ( gro ), v. [A.S.], to become bigger 
or stronger; to pass slowly from one 
state to another ; to cause to grow ; 
to produce; to result. Past tense , 
Grew ; past par. grown.— >i., Growth 
(groth), a becoming bigger ; enlarge- 
ment; increase; product. 

Growl, v. [Du.], to utter a sound like an 
angry dog ; to grumble n., the sound 
so made. 

Grub, v. [Ety. ?], to grope in the earth ; 
to do low, coarse work ; to dig up 
roots ; — n. , the larva produced from the 
eggs of moths, beetles, etc. Pars. 
Grubbing, grubbed,— n., Grub'ber, 
a machine for clearing out weeds or 
roots of trees. 

Grudge (grvj), v. [Old Fr.], to take it 
ill that another gets good; to give 
unwillingly; to envy; — n., a secret 
quarrel. — adv.. Grudgingly. * 


grutellum: A.S. grid], meal boiled in 
water ; thin porridge. 

Grue'some (groo'sum), adj . [Scand.], 
horrible ; fearful ; ghastly. 

Gruff, adj. [Du.], having a stem voice 
or look ; rough in manner. 

Grum'ble, V. [Fr., from Ger.], to speak 
low with discontent ; to make a low, 
heavy sound like far-off thunder. 

Gru'mous (groo'mus), adj. [Fr., from L. 
grumus, a little heap], thick ; clotted, 
—a., Grume, a clot. 

Grunt, v. IE.], to make a noise like a 
pig ; — n. t the sound made by a pig. 

Gufi.no (goo-d'no), n. ISpan.j, the dung 
of a kind of sea-fowl used as manure. 

Guarantee' or Guar'anty ( gar-an-tc ' 
or ~ty), n. [Fr. g(u)arant. See War- 
rant], a promise to perform or pay if 
another fails ; one who so promises ; a 
pledge of quality ; — v., to be Burety 
that a person shall do what he has 
undertaken ; to make sure ; to give a 
pledge. — n.. Guarantor. 

Guard (gdrd), v. [Fr. akin to Ward], to 
look after ; to take care of ; to keep 
safe n., that which guards ; a per- 
son who guards ; one in charge of 
a coach or a train ; the chain of a 
watch ;— pi., a picked body of soldiers. 
— ns., Guard-house and Guard- 
room, a place for soldiers on guard ; 
a place of confinement ; Guardian, 
one who takes care of another; 
Guards'man, a Boldier of the Guards. 

Gufi/va, «. [Span., from W. Ind.], a 
tree found in tropical America, with a 
yellow fruit which is made into jelly. 

Gudg'eon (gvj'un), n. [Fr.], a fish found 
in fresh water and easily caught; a 
person easily cheated. 

Guer'don (ger' dun), n. [Fr., from Old 
Ger. widar, back again ; and L. donum , 
a gift], a roward or payment. 

Gueril la or Guerrilla (ger-ril'la), n. 
[Span. : Fr. guerre], fighting by small 
bands on their own account ; one be- 
longing to such a band ;—adj,, carried 
on by such bands. 

Guess (ges), v. [Scand. giska , from root 
of Get ; and sik, self], to try by think- 
ing ; to say without being sure ; to 
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Judge from what Is likely;— -n., a 
thought without sure knowledge. 

Guest (crest), n. [A.S. geest], a visitor ; one 
received and kindly treated. 

Guide (gid), v. [Fr. guider ], to show the 
way; to keep right; — n., one who 
leadB the way ; one who keeps another 
right, or points out things of interest ; 
a means to keep a body moving in the 
right way. — ns., Guide-book, a book 
containing information for travellers ; 
Guld'ance, act of guiding. 

Guide-post, n., a post set up on a road- 
side to show strangers how to go. 

Guild (gild) or Gild, n. [A.S. gyldnn , to 
pay], a society of persons of one trade, 
profession, etc., to help and protect each 
other ; a society for religious work. 

Guile (gil), n. [Fr., from same root as 
Wile], intention to deceive ; cunning ; 
craft.— adjs., Gulle'ful, Guileless. 

Guillotine ( gil'lo-ten .), n. [Guillotin, 
the inventor], an upright frame and a 
heavy axe which falls by its own weight, 
for beheading men in France; — v., to 
behead with the guillotine. 

Guilt (gilt), n. [A. 8., from gyldan, to 
pay], the state of one who has broken 
the law ; what one has to pay or bear 
for doing wrong, wickedness. — adj., 
Guil'ty, deserving of punishment. — n., 
Guiltiness, state of being guilty. — 
adj., Guiltless, innocent. 

Guin'ea (gin'i), n. [African], a coin made 
of gold from Guinea worth twenty-one 
shillings ; twenty-one shillings. 

Guin'ea-fowl and Guin'ea-hen, ns.. a 
dark, pheasant-like bird with white 
spots. 

Guin'ea -pig, n., a small rabbit -like 
animal from South America. 

Guise (giz), n. [Fr., from root of Wise, 
manner], appearance ; manner of dress ; 
way of behaving. 

Guitar' (gi-tdr'), n. [Fr. , from Gk. kithara, 
a lyre], a musical instrument with six 
strings, played with the Angers. 

Gulf, n. [Fr., from Gk. kolpos, a fold], a 
portion of the sea almost land-locked ; 
a very deep hole ; a whirlpool. 

Gulf -Stream, n., a stream of warm 
water flowing from the Gulf of Mexico 
Into the North Atlantic. 


Gull, n. [0.], a web-footed sea-bird ; a 

stupid person ; one easily deceived ; a 
trick ; — v., to cheat ; to deceive. — adj., 
Gullible.— 7?,., Gullibility. 

Gullet, n. [Fr., from L. gula ], the 
throat; the passage to the stomach; 
also Gully, a narrow channel worn 
by water. 

Gulp, 77. [Du.], to swallow greedily or 
much at a time ; — n., a big mouthful. 

Gum (1), n. [[A.S. gdmu, the jaws or 
palate], the hard flesh around the 
teeth. 

Gum (2), n. [Fr., from Gk.], the sticky 
juice of certain trees used as glue ; — v., 
to stick with gum. — adj. , Gum'my, like 
gum. Pars. Gumming, gummed. 

Gun, n. [Ety. ?], an instrument with a 
hollow tube for flring shots by means 
of gunpowder. — ns., Gun-boat, a boat 
armed with one or more guns ; Gun- 
car'riage, the frame on which a gun is 
set ; Gun-COt'ton, an explosive made 
of cotton mixed with nitric acid ; Gun- 
ner, one who manages a gun ; Gun- 
nery, the art of using guns; Gun- 
powder, a powder which explodes on 
contact with Are, used in guns and 
for blasting ; Gun'shot, the distance a 
shot can bo sent by a gun ; adj., caused 
by a shot. — n., Gun'wale (gun! el) 
[Wale, a beam], the edge of a ship 
over which the upper guns used to be 
pointed. 

Gur'gle (gur'gl), v. [Ital., from L. gur- 
ges, a whirlpool], to flow in a broken 
stream with noise, as water from a 
bottle, or a stream over small stones. 

Gur'net and Gur'nard, ns. [Fr. grog- 
nard], a fish supposed to grunt when 
taken out of the water. 

Gush, v. [Scand.], to flow out quickly and 
in great amount ; — n., a strong flow. 

Gus'set, n. [Fr., from Ital. guscio, a 
husk], a piece of cloth let into a gar- 
ment for strengthening or enlarging 
it; the angular piece Df cloth under 
the arm-hole of a shirt. 

Gust (1), 7i. [Scand.], a sudden blast ; a 
burst of passion. — adj., Gust'y. 

Gust (2) and Gus'tO, ns. [L. gustare, to 
taste], a feeling of pleasure in tasting 
food ; enjoyment of anything. 
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Gut, 71 . [A.S., a channel], an intestine ; 
a narrow strait or passage; cord for 
violin strings, etc.;— u. f to take out 
the intestines ; to plunder ; to destroy 
the contents by fire. Pars. Gutting, 
gutted. 

Gut'ta-per'cba, n. [Malay], the hard- 
ened juice of a Malayan tree. 

Gut'ter, n. [Fr., from L. gutta, a drop], 
channel for gathering water from the 
roof of a house ; a channel at a road- 
side for carrying off water ;— r., to form 
into small channels; to run down in 
drops. 

Gut'tural, adj. [L. guttur , the throat], 
belonging to the throat ; formed in the 
throat ?i., a consonant pronounced 
in the throat, as h, ch in loch. 

Guy (1) (flfi), 7i. [Span., from root of 
Guide], a rope for steadying a hanging 
weight. 

Guy (2)(gi\ n., an image of Guy Fawkes ; 
an odd figure. 

Guz'zle, v. [Fr.], to drink too much. 

Gymna'fiium (Jim-), n. [Gk. gymnatnon : 


gymnos, naked], a place for bodily exer- 
cise or training ; a school where the 
higher learning is taught. — n., Gym- 
nast, one who teaches or practises 
gymnastics. — adj., Gymnas'tiC, be- 
longing to the training in a gymna- 
sium;—^. pi., the art or practice of 
gymnastic exercises. 

Gyp'sum ( jipsum ), n. [Gk. gypsos , 
chalk], a kind of lime which when 
burned becomes plaster of Paris. 

Gyp'sy. See Gipsy. 

Gy'rate (ji'rdt), V. [L. gyrate, to turn 
round], to whirl round ; to move in a 
circle ;—adj., winding round. — n., Gy- 
ra'tion .—adj., Gy'ratory. 

Gyr'falcon and Ger'falcon ( jer'faw - 
con), ns. [Gk. gyros, a circle], a falcon 
<so called from its circling flight). 

Gy'roscope (/£'-), n. [Gk. gyros , a circle ; 
and skopein, to see], an instrument for 
showing properties of the rotation of 
bodies. 

Gyve (jiv), n. [C.3, a chain or fastening 
for the legs (or wrists) v., to fetter. 


H 


H&, inter j. [E.], an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

Habeas cor'pus,?i. [L., have the body], 
an order to bring a prisoner before a 
court, that the cause of his imprison- 
ment may be inquired into. 

Haberdasher, n. [Fr., from Scand., 
trifles], a dealer in smallwares, as 
tapes, needles, etc. — n., Hab'erdash- 
ery. 

Haber'geon, n. [Fr., from Ger. hals, the 
neck ; and bergen, to protect], armour 
to defend the neck and breast. 

Habiliment, n. [Fr., from L. habilis, 
ready], clothing ; pi., clothes. 

Habit, n. [Fr., from L. habitus, dress: 
habere, to have], the state in which 
a person or a thing is ; the manner of 
living or dressing ; a close-fitting dress ; 
tendency to do after frequent repeti- 
tion ;— v., to dress. 

Habitable, adj. [Fr., from L. habitare, 
to dwell], that can be dwelt in ; fitted 

tor living beings. 


Habitation, n., act or state of dwelling 
in ; place where one dwells. 

Habitat, n. [L., it dwells: habitare], 
the home of a plant or animal. 

Habit'dal, adj. [Low L. habitualis : 
from L. habitus], formed or learned by 
habit. — adv., Habitually. 

Habit'date, v. [Low L. habitudtus : 
habere], to make accustomed. 

Habitude, n. [L. habitudo, condition], 
a manner or state acquired by habit or 
custom ; usual manner. 

Hack (1), v. [A.S.], to cut in pieces ; to 
spoil by cutting; — a out by 
hacking. 

Hack (2) and Hack'ney, ns. [Fr., from 
Du., to jolt ; and root of Naff], a hired 
horse or carriage ; an overworked per- 
son or horse ;—adj., let for hire ; much 
used ;— v., to make common. 

Hackle, n. [Du., little hook], a comb 
of rows of sharp steel points for dressing 
flax or hemp ; unspun fibres of any 
kind ; a feather on a cook’s neck ; a 
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fly-hook usod by anglers ; — v., to dress 
flax, etc. ; to put questions to. 

Had dock, n. [Ety. ?], a sea-fish for food. 

Ha'd€s, n. [Gk. Hades, the unseen 
(world) : a, not ; and idcin , to see], the 
unseen world ; the abode of the dead. 
Hsem'orrhage. See Hemorrhage. 

Haft, n. [A.S., from root of Have], a 
handle ; — v., to put a handle on. 

Hag, n. [A.S., from hay a, a hedge], a 
wild woman ; an ugly old woman. 

Hag'gard, adj. [for Hag'ged], witch- 
like ; having a wild appearance. 

Hag / gia, n. [Scand. hay, to chop ; E. 
Hack], the heart, lungs, and liver of 
a sheep, etc., chopped up with suet, 
onions, oatmeal, etc., and boiled in a 
stomach of the same animal. 

Hag'gle, v. [E., same root as Hack, to 
cut], to cut roughly ; to spoil by bad 
cutting ; to stick at small matters. 

Hagiog'rapha or Hagiog'raphy, n. 
[Gk. hagios , holy ; and graphein, to 
write], holy writings ; the last of the 
three Jewish divisions of the Old Tes- 
tament, following the Law and the 
Prophets. 

Hail(l)(/mO, n. [A.S. hagai], frozen rain ; 

— v ., to fall or pour down like hail. 

Hall (2) (lull), v . [Scand., root of Hale 
and Whole], to wish a person health 
and happiness ; to call to a person 
passing;—?!., a loud call; — inter j., 
health to you 1 

Hair (luir), n. [A.S.], the fine thread- 
like covering growing on the skins 
of animals ; a single thread of this 
growth. — u. , Hair'breadth or Hair’s- 
breadth, the breadth of a hair ; a very 
small distance ‘,—adj., of the breadth 
of a hair. — adj., Hairsplitting, 
making too much of small differ- 
ences. — ns., Hair'spring, a very fine 
spring, used on the balance-wheel of a 
watch ; Hair-stroke, the thin stroke 
of a letter. — adh, Hair'y, covered with 
hair.— n.. Hairiness. 

HaTberd or Hal'bert, n. [Fr., from 
Ger. root of Helm, handle ; and harte , 
an axe], & battle-axe with a long pole or 
handle. — n., Halberdier'. 

HaTcyon ( hal'ci-un ), n. [Gk.], the king- 
fisher, said to make its nest on the sea, 
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which remains calm for the time 
adj., calm ; serene. 

Hale, adj. [Scand., same root as Heal], 
whole ; sound in mind and body. 

Half (hdf), n. [A.S.], one of two equal 
parts ; pi., Halves (hdvs) ; — adj., need' 
ing as much again to be complete 
adv., with as much more to come ; in 
part. — ?i., Half-blOOd, relation be- 
tween persons born of the Bame father 
or mother, but not of both. — adj., 
Half-bred, not well bred ; wanting in 
refinement. — ns., Half-breed, one of 
mixed European and Indian parent- 
age; Half-brother, son of the same 
father or mother, but not of both ; 
Half-sister, daughter of the same 
father or mother, but not of both ; 
Half-caste, a person one of whose 
parents is a European, the other a 
Hindu ; Half-pay', payment of half 
salary to a person not on active duty • 
— adj., receiving half-pay. — n., Half- 
penny (ha'pen-ny), a coin worth half a 
penny; pi., Halfpence (ha' pens). — 
adjs., Half-way, at half the dis- 
tance ; Half-witted, weak in mind ; 
Half-yearly, happening every six 
months. — v., Halve (hav), to divide 
into two equal parts. 

Hal'ibut, n. [Mid. E. hali, holy; and 
bntle, a flounder], a large flat fish eaten 
on holy clays (holidays). 

Hall (hawl), n. [A.S. heal], a large room ; 
a building with rooms, used for public 
meetings, etc. ; the entrance part of a 
house ; a mansion-house ; a college or 
its dining-room. 

Hallelu'iah, Hallelu'jah (hal-le- 
loo'ya), or Allelu'iah, interj. [Heb.], 
praise the Lord ; — n., a song of praise. 

Hall-mark, n., the stamp put on gold 
and silver articles to mark their purity. 

Halloo' or Halloa', n. [E.], a cry to 
call attention ; — v., to call out. 

Hal'lOW (hal'ld), v. [A.S. hdlgian], to 
make holy ; to set apart for holy uses. 

Halloween, n., the evening before All- 
Hallows' or All-Saints’ (31st October). 

Hallowmas, n., the mass or feast of 
All-Saints (1st of November). 

Hallucina'tion (halduati-na'shun), n. 
[L. hallucin&ri , to wander In mind], an 
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error from wandering in mind ; fancy ; 
a seeing what does not really exist. 

Ha'lO, n. [Gk. halos , a round threshing- 
floor], a ring round the sun or moon ; 
the bright ring painted round the heads 
of saints, etc.; pi. , Ha'lOS ; — v., to sur- 
round with a halo. 

Halt ( hawlt ), ad\ [A.S.], unable to go 
on ; lame ; — v., to stop moving ; to be 
in doubt ; — n., a stoppage ; a lameness. 

— adj ., Halt'ing, walking lamely. 

Harter ( hawl'ter ), n. [A.S. healfter], a 
rope or band for leading a horse ; a 
rope used by a hangman. 

HaFyard or Halliard, n. [Haul and 
Yard], a rope for hauling sails, etc. 

Ham, n. [A.S., from root ham or kam, to 
bend], the part of the leg behind the 
thigh ; the upper part of an animal’s 
leg dried and salted. 

Hamadryad, n. [Gk. hama, together ; 
and drys, a tree], a wood-nymph sup- 
posed to live and die along with a 
tree. 

Hamit'ic, adj., belonging to Ham and 
his descendants. 

Ham'let, n. [Fr., from Ger. root of 
Home ; and -let, small], a small village. 

Ham'mer, U. [A.S.], an iron head on a 
wooden handle for driving nails ; any- 
thing used like a hammer ; — v., to 
beat or work with a hammer. 

Hamlner-cloth, n . [Ety.?], the cloth 
covering the box of a coach. 

Ham'mock, n. [Ind.], a canvas or net 
bed suspended by cords at the end. 

Ham'per (l), v. IE., from a root mean- 
ing to maim], to keep from moving 
quickly ; to hinder ; to render con- 
fused ; — n ., a hindrance ; a fetter. 

Ham'per (2), n. [corrupted from Han- 
aper; Low L. hanaperium ], a large 
basket ; — v., to put into a hamper. 

Ham'string, the tendon of the ham 
or knee ; — v., to cut this tendon. Fast 
tense and par. Hamstrung. 

Hand, n. [A.S.], that which lays hold 
of ; the lower part of the arm ending 
in the fingers ; anything used for 
pointing out ; side or direction ; a 
workman ; a measure of four inches ; 
power or skill of performing ;—v., to 
give with the hand.— ns., Hand-bar- 


Hang 

row, a barrow with two handles at each 
end and without a wheel ; Hand'bill, 
a printed sheet for handing out ; a prun- 
ing hook, etc. ; Hand'bOOk, a book 
giving directions ; Hand'breadth, a 
measure equal to the breadth of a 
hand = about four inches ; Hand- 
cart, a cart drawn by hand ; Hand- 
cuff, a ring or rings fur fastening 
round the wrists;— v., to put hand- 
cuffs on. — ns., Hand'ful, as much as 
the hand can hold ; a small amount ; 
Hand'glass, a mirror held in the 
hand ; Handicap [from phrase, hand 
■in cap], a plan by which the chances of 
persons or horses of different powers 
of running can be made equal in a 
race ; a race so arranged ; — v. , to place 
at a disadvantage. — ns., Handicraft, 
a craft done by the hand ; Hand- 
iwork or Hand'ywork, work done 
by the hand ; Handler Chief, a cloth 
for wiping face, nose, etc. ; a cloth 
worn round the neck, — v., Hand'le, 
to touch or feel with the hand ; to 
use or deal with ; to treat well or ill ; 
— n., the part by which a thing is held 
in the hand ; a means or tool. — ns., 
Hand'maid and Hand'maiden, a 
female servant ; Hand'rail, a rail for 
the hand to hold by ; Hand/spike, a 
bar of wood used as a lever; Hand- 
writing’, the style of a person’s writing. 
— adj ., Hand'y, skilful in using the 
hand ; lying ready to the hand. 
Hand'sel or Han'sel, n. [A.S. handy- 
nod sellan , to give], something given 
into one’s hand; part of a price paid 
at once; the first gift of a season ; the 
first use of anything ;—i\, to give a 
first gift ; to make first use of. 

Hand'some, adj. [A.S. hand = skill; 
and sum, full of], having a graceful 
appearance ; acting well ; becoming ; 
liberal.— n., Hand'someness. 

Hang, v. [A.S., both trans. hangian and 
intrans. lion], to fix or be fixed at the 
upper end only ; to fix on a hinge ; to 
put to death by hanging ; to lean or 
rest on ; to droop. Past tense and par. 
Hanged or bung.— ns., Hang'er, one 
who hangs ; that on which anything 
hangs; a short sword; Hanging, 
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death on the gallows ; ornamental 
drapery (chiefly in plural); Hang- 
man, a public executioner. 

Hank, n. [Scand., a cord or clasp ; same 
root as Hang], a tie or cord ; skeins of 
thread or yarn tied together ; a ring at 
the corner of a sail to fasten with 
a tie or clasp ; to make into hanks. 

Hank'er, v. [freq. of Hang], to keep 
hanging on ; to linger about ; to seek 
after with longing. — n., Hank'ering. 

Han'sard, n. Inarne of publisher], a 
record of proceedings of Parliament. 

Han's om (cab), n. [from the name of 
the inventor], a cab with two wheels, 
having the driver's seat behind. 

Hap, n. [Scand.], that which happens, 
esp. unexpectedly; chance; lot;— v., 
to happen or come to pass. Pars. 
Happing, happed.— n., Haphaz- 
ard, that which happens ; chance ; 
accident ; — adj ., left entirely to chance ; 
random. — adj., Hap'less, unfortu- 
nate; forlorn.— ado., Hap'ly, by hap 
or chance. — v., Hap 'pen, to come to 
pass ; to take place. 

Hap'py, adj., having good hap or luck ; 
in a state of joy ; having feelings of 
pleasure ; causing pleasure ; well suited 
for its purpose. — adv., Hap'pily, in a 
happy state or manner.— «... Hap'pi- 
ness, the state of being happy. 

Harangue' (ha-rang'), n. [Fr., from 
Ger. hring, a ring], words spoken to a 
crowd or ring of people ; a fiery speech ; 
— v., to make a loud speech. 

Har'ass, v. [Fr., from Old Fr. harer, to 
set a dog on], to wear away with toil 
or trouble ; to make frequent attacks 
upon ; to annoy. — n„ Har'assment. 

Harbinger ( hdr'binjcr ), n. [Old E. her- 
bergeour; Fr. herberge: from Old Ger. 
hereberga, lodging], one who goes for- 
ward to provide lodging ; a fore- 
runner;— v., to go before to provide, 
etc. 

Harbour (hdr'bur), n. [Scand. htrr, an 
army ; and biarga , to shelter], a place 
of safety ; an inn or lodging ; a port 
for ships ; — v to keep safe ; to keep 
in one’s house or in one’s mind ; to 
take shelter.— n„ Harbourage, a 
place of shelter or entertainment. 


Hard, adj. [A.S.], not easily broken up 
or pierced ; not easily overcome or 
understood ; difficult to please ;—adv., 
with earnestness ; with difficulty ; 
heavily ; near. — v., Hard'en, to make 
or become hard ; to accustom to bear; 
to become unfeeling ; to grow strong, 
esp. in bad ways.— adjs., Hardened, 
made hard ; unfeeling ; Hard-headed, 
having a firm or sound mind ; not 
easily misled ; Hard-hearted, having 
no pity.— adv., Hard'ly, with much 
difficulty; not quite. — adj., Hard- 
mouthed (of a horse), not feeling the 
bit.— 7i8., Hard'ness, the state of being 
hard ; Hard'Ship, a state of hardness^ 
something very hard to bear ; Hard- 
ware, articles of iron, copper, or other 
metals. — adj., Har'dy, able to bear 
much; not easily cast down. — ns . , 
Har'dihood and Har'diness, bold- 
ness and firmness ; impudence. 

Hare, n. [A.S. hara, from a root mean- 
ing to leap], an animal well known for 
its swiftness and timidity. 

Hare'bell, v., a plant with blue flowers 
shaped like bells. 

Harebrained, adj., having a wild brain 
(like that of a hare) ; giddy ; heedless. 

Harebp, n., a divided upper lip. 

Ha'rem or Hargm', n. [Arab.], the 
women’s apartments in an Eastern 
house; the wives belonging to one 
man. 

Har'icot, n. [Fr.], meat stewed with 
beans, etc. ; a kind of bean. 

Hark, v., hear l listen ! give heed. 

Harlequin (hdr'le-kwin or ‘Icin'), n. 
[Fr.], an actor in clothes of many 
colours, with a wand in his hand, 
who plays tricks. — n.. Harlequin- 
ade', a play in which the harlequin 
takes a chief part. 

Harlot, n. [Fr.], a woman of the streets. 

Harm, n. [A.S.], a cause of pain or loss; 
wrong-doing ;— w., to cause pain or 
loss; hurt; injure. — adjs., Harm'ful, 
causing much, and Harmless, causing 
no harm. — n ., Harmlessness, want 
of power or will to harm. 

Har'mony, n. [Fr., from Gk. harmtinia , 
agreement], the right fitting of one 
part to another ; a working together in 
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peace ; the fitting of musical Bounds to 
produce pleasure to the ear. -—adj 8 . , 
Harmonic and Harmon'ical, mus- 
ical. — n., Harmonics, the science of 
harmony; over-tones accompanying a 
note. — adj. , Harmo'nious, having all 
the parts rightly fitted ; acting in peace 
and friendship ; seeking a common 
end. — u., Harmo'nium, a musical 
instrument used in churches, etc., in 
place of an organ.— v., Har'monize 
or Har'monise, to be in harmony or 
agreement ; to bring into agreement^ 
to fit the various parts. — n., Har- 
monist, one skilled in harmony; a 
composer of music. 

Har'ness, n. [Fr., from C. iaran , old 
iron], the armour of a man or horse ; 
fittings for a horse ; — v ., to put on a 
horse’s fittings ; to put on armour. 

Harp, n. FA.S.], a musical instrument 
with strings, played with the fingers; 
—v. , to play on the harp ; (on) to be con- 
tinually talking about. — ns., Harp'er 
and Harpist. 

Harp'sichord (- kord ), n., an old-fash- 
ioned musical instrument like a piano. 

Har'poon, n. [Du., to seize], a spear 
with a rope attached for catching 
whales w., to strike with a harpoon. 

Har'py, n. [Gk. harpyiai, snatchers], 
a monster in fable, half woman half 
bird, said to seize with its claws ; a 
greedy person. 

Har'quebuse. See Arquebuse. 

Har'rier, n., a dog for hunting hares. 

Har'row ( har'rO ), n. [E.], a frame with 
iron teeth for breaking up the ground 
or covering seed ; — v to drag a harrow 
over ; to vex greatly. 

Har'ry, v. [A.S. hergian, to plunder], 
to lay waste ; to destroy ; to worry. 

Harsh, adj. [Scand.], rough to the touch, 
taste, or ear; crabbed in temper; 
severe. — n., Harsh'ness, 

Hart, n. [A. 8. heort, horned], the stag or 
male deer. Fem. Hind. 

Harts'hom, n., the horn of the hartj 
solution of ammonia originally got 
therefrom, 

Hart’s-tongue (dung), n., a kind of 
fern with a long tongue-like frond. 

Har'vest, n. [A.S.], the time for gather- 


ing in corn and fruits; the crops 
gathered in ;—v., to reap or gather in. 
— ns., Har'vester and Har'vest- 
man ; Har'vest-home', the feast or 
rejoicing after the crops have been 
gathered in ; a service of thanksgiving ; 
Har'vest-queen', an image of Ceres, 
carried about on the last day of har- 
vest. 

Hash, n. [Fr.], meat, etc., cut up into 
bits ; anything made up for the second 
time ; — v. y to cut up into bits. 

Hasp, n. [A.S.], that which fastens; a 
catch for a door ; — v., to fasten. 

Has'sock, n. [C.l, a stuffed mat for 
kneeling on ; a straw cushion. 

Has'tate, adj. [L. hasta, a spear), 
shaped like a spear, as leaves. 

Haste and H&s'ten (hds'n), vs. [Scand.], 
to go or make to go quickly ; to be in 
a hurry ; to lose no time ; to push on. — 
n., Haste, quickness of motion ; pres- 
sure of time ; sudden action without 
thought ; rashness. — adj. , H&S'ty^ 
quick in temper ; too quick. — n., Has- 
tiness, quickness of temper ; rashness. 

Hat, n. [A.S.], a covering for the head. 

Hatch (1), n. [A.S. haca, a bar], a gate 
closing part of a doorway ; a frame 
across a stream ; an opening in a floor 
or the deck of a ship ; a cover for the 
opening.— n., Hatch'way, an opening 
in a floor or a ship's deck to a lower part. 

Hatch (2), v. [E.], to bring out young 
birds ; to produce from eggs ; to form 
(a plot) ;—n. , a brood. 

Hatch (8), v. [O.Fr.], to shade by cross 
lines. 

HatCh'et, n. [Fr., from root of Hack], 
a small axe used with one hand. 
Hatch'ment, n. [from Achievement], 
the shield or badge of a dead person 
displayed as a memorial. 

Hate, n. [A.S. hatian], very great dis- 
like ; a wish that evil may befall v., 
to dislike greatly; to wish evil to. — 
adj., Hate'ful, causing or showing 
hate. — n., HUt'red, great dislike. 

Hau'berk, n. [Fr., from Ger. hals, the 
neck ; and bergan , to protect], a coat of 
mail made of rings. 

i Haugh'ty (han/ty), adj. [Fr. haut, high], 
having a high opinion of oneself ; look- 
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lag down on others; overbearing. — 
m., Haughtiness and Hauteur' 
(, h5-tdr), the quality of being haughty ; 
pride. 

Haul, v. [A.S. holian, to get], to drag 
with force ; to pull as with horses, 
etc. ; — n. , a pulling with force ; that 
which is got or caught at one time. — 
w., Haul'age, price for hauling. 

Haunch, n. [Fr.], the part about the 
hip-joint ; the leg and loin, as meat. 

Haunt, v . {Fr.], to go often to to be 
often in n., a placo where one is 
often to be seen. 

Haut'boy {ho* hoi), also Oboe, n. [Fr. 
/taut, high , and hois, wood], a wind 
instrument, like the clarionet, hut of a 
thinner tone ; a large strawberry. 

Have (hav), v. [A.S.], to hold in the 
hand ; to possess io be forced ; to 
understand. Past tense and par. Had. 

Ha'ven, n. [A.S, heefene], a bay or inlet 
which gives shelter to ships ; a place 
of safety or rest. 

Hav'ersack, n. [Fr., from Ger. hafer, 
oats ; and sack], a bag for provisions. 

Hav'OC, n. [A.S. hafoc , a hawk ; or C. 
ha/og, destruction], destruction far 
and wide ; — v. f to lay waste (rare). 

Haw (1), n . [A.S. haga, a hedge], a hedge ; 
a place enclosed by a hedge ; the fruit 
of the hawthorn.— u., Haw'thorn, 
hedge-thorn, on which haws grow. 

Haw (2), n., a halt in one’s speaking, with 
a sound like haw; — v., to stammer. 

Hawk (1), n. [A.S. ha foe], a bird of prey 
related to falcons ;— v., to hunt birds 
by hawks trained for the purpose. 

Hawk (2), v. [Low Ger.], to carry about 
for sale; to offer for sale by calling 
out. — n., Hawk'er, one who carries 
goods about for sale; a travelling 
merchant. 

Hawse ( hawz ;), n. [Scand. hals, the 
neck], the part of the bow of a ship 
where the hawse-holes are, through 
which the anchor cables pass. 

Haw'ser or Hal'ser {hawzer) %., a 
small cable ; a large rope. 

Hay (ha), n. [A.S., from root of Hew], 
grass cut and dried for feeding cattle. 

Hay'cock, n., a small stack of hay. 

Hay-fe'ver, n., sneezing and great 


tickling of the nose and throat, ones 
thought to be caused by the smell of 
new-cut hay. 

Hay'maker. u., one who makes hay. 

Haz'ard, n. [Fr., from Arab, zar, a die], 
the cast of a die ; a game at cards or 
dice; the risk of dangor;— v., to try 
one’s chance; to put in danger. — adj ., 
Haz'ardous, dangerous. 

Haze, n. [Ety. ?], a thickness of the air ; 
light miBtor smoke. — adj., Ha'zy, dim 
with mist. — n. t Ha'ziness. 

Ha'zel, u. [A.S.], a tree or shrub which 
bears nuts. — adj., of a light-brown 
colour like the hazel. — n., Ha'zel-nut. 

Head Qied), n. [A.S. heafod ], the part of 
the body which contains the brain, the 
mouth, etc. ; the uppermost or chief 
part of anything ; the beginning of a 
stream , the chief place or person ; a 
division of a subject ; highest point * 
power of mind adj., most important ; 
chief ; — v., to bo at the head of ; to go 
in front; to be chief; to check. — ns., 
Head'ache, a pain or ache in the 
head ; Head-dress and Head-gear, 
a dress for the head ; Heading, that 
which is printed at the head of a page, 
etc. ; Headland, a point of land run- 
ning out into the sea; unploughed 
land at the end of a field. — adv,, 
Headlong, with head foremost ; with- 
out thinking; very swiftly; — adj., 
thoughtless ; steep. — adj., Head- 
most, farthest up; first in line. — ns., 
Head-piece, head ; armour for the 
head ; Head'quar'ters, the place 
where the commander lives ; the place 
from which orders are sent out ; Head- 
ship, chief place ; authority ; Heads- 
man, a man who cuts off heads ; 
Head'stall, the part of a bridle round 
a horse’s head * Head-Stone, the chief 
stone in a building ; a stone at the 
head of a grave. — adj., Head'strong, 
strong in the head ; determined to have 

[ one’s own way. — ns., Head'way, the 
distance passed over by a ship ; motion 
ahead ; the space between an arch 
and the road beneath; Head-Wind, 
a wind blowing right against. — adj., 
Head'y, hurried on by self-will or 
passion ; rash. 
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Heal (hel), v. [A.S. hcelan : hdl, whole], 
to make or grow well ; to cure a sore, 
etc. ; to remove anything wrong. 

Health (jielth) and Healthiness, n. 
[A.S.], state of being whole or well; 
soundness of body or of mind ; free- 
dom from pain or sickness. — adjs., 
Health'ful and Healtll'y, in a good 
state of health ; free from pain or sick- 
ness ; tending to keep one well ; health- 
giving. 

Heap (hep), n. [A.S.], a great number of 
things thrown together; — v., to lay a 
number of things one upon another. 

Hear (her), v. [A.S. hymn ], to perceive 
sound ; to know by the ear ; to attend to 
a person speaking; to be told. Past 
tense and par. Heard. — n., Hearing, 
the power of perceiving sound ; atten- 
tion to what is said ; chance of being 
listened to ; examination by a judge. 

Heark'en (hdrk'en), V. [A.S., root of 
Hear], to set oneself to hear ; to attend 
to what is said. 

Hear'say (her'sd), n., common talk. 

Hearse (hers) n. [Fr., from L. hirpex, a 
harrow], a carriage for conveying a 
coffin. (Originally a frame for hold- 
ing lights at a funeral service.) 

Heart (hart), n. [A. 8. heortc], the organ 
that drives the blood through the body ; 
the chief or central part ; the seat of 
life or of the feelings ; kindly disposi- 
tion ; inner meaning; courage. — adj., 
Heart'brdk'en, crushed down by 
grief or sorrow. — ns., Heart'burn, a 
feeling of heat or burning in the 
stomach ; Heartburning, a feeling of 
dislike ; secret enmity. — v. t Hearten, 
to give heart to ; to make strong ; to en- 
courage. — adj., Heartfelt, felt at the 
heart; deeply felt.— n., Heart’ 8-ease, 
the common paDsy. — adjs., Heart- 
rending, rending the heart with grief • 
overpowering with sorrow ; Heart- 
less, without heart; unfeeling; 
Hearty, coming from the heart ; full 
of life and energy ; warm ; healthy ; 
abundant, or eaten with relish, as a 
meal ; giving strength. — adv.. Heart- 
ily, sincerely; warmly. — n., Health- 
iness, sincerity. 

Hearth (hdrth), n. [A.S. hearth], the 


part of the floor on which the fire is ; 
the parts around the fire ; home. 

Hearthstone, n., the stone in front of 
the fire-place ; the fireside. 

Heat (het), n. [A. 8.], that which causes 
one to feel warm ; the power of firo by 
which it warms or burns ; the feeling 
or state caused by nearness of fire ; the 
amount or degree of warmth ; signs of 
heat, as redness, etc.; one of the turns 
in a race ; — v., to make or grow hot ; to 
excite. 

Heath ( heth ), n. [A.S.], a small plant 
with purple or white flowers growing 
on waste ground ; a piece of open 
ground covered with heath. — adj., 
Heatll'y, covered with heath. — n., 
Heath'er (heth'er), the heath plant. 

Hea'then (he'lhen), n. [A.8., a dweller 
on the heath], a worshipper of false 
gods (because the people of the country 
were longer in turning to Christianity 
than those in the cities); — adj., irre- 
ligious; godless. — a^’., Hea'thenlsh. 
—ns., Hea'theudom, the heathen 
parts of the earth ; Heathenism, 
the worship of false gods. 

Heave, v. [A.S. heUban, to lift], to raise 
by force ; to rise or to ba raised up- 
ward ; to make an effort ; to throw or 
cast; to rise or fall, as the breast or 
the sea ; to swell up. Past tense and 
par. Heaved or hove. 

Heav'en (heven), n. [A.S. heofon], the 
sky or arch where the stars appear to 
be ; the upper air or regions over our 
heads ; the place where God dwells ; 
any place of great comfort or enjoy- 
ment. — adj. , Heav'enly, like heaven ; 
fitted to dwell in heaven ; pure ; — adv., 
in a heavenly manner. — adv., Heav'en- 
ward. 

Heav'y (hev'y), adj. [A.S. hejig], hard to 
heave or lift ; having great weight ; not 
easy to bear; sorrowful; slow in mo- 
tion ; strong, as force ; dark with 
clouds ; costing much ; steep, as a slope. 

He'brew (he'broo), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
Hebraios], a descendant of Abraham ; 
an Israelite or Jew ; the language of the 
Jews. — adj., and Hebraic or Hebra- 
ical, belonging to the Hebrews. — n., 
He'braism, a Hebrew custom or idiom. 
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Hec'atomb (hec'a-tom or - toom ), n. [Gk. 
hceaton , one hundred ; and bmis, an 
ox], a sacrifice of one hundred oxen ; a 
large number of victims. 

Heckle. See Hackle. 

Hec'tiC, adj. [Fr., from Gk. hekttkos, 
habitual : echein, to have], relating to a 
customary state of body ; caused by 
consumptive fever. 

Hec'tor, n. [Gk. Hektor, the Trojan], 
one who brags or annoys ; — v., to brag. 

Hedge (hej), n. [A.S. hecg. See Haw], 
a fence of shrubs or thorns; any* 
thing that surrounds and protects; 
— v., to surround with a hedge; to 
stop a road ; to prevent escape. — ns., 
Hedgehog, a small animal like a hog 
covered with sharp bristles; Hedg'er, 
one who trims hedges ; Hedge'row, 
thorns or shrubs forming a hedge or 
fence ; Hedge-sparrow, a little bird 
that lives in hedges. 

Heed, v. [A.S. hddan, to take care], to 
take care of ; to listen to ; to pay at- 
tention ; — n., attention; notice. — adjs., 
Heed'ful, full of heed or care; tak- 
ing thought; Heedless, taking no 
thought ; careless.— n., Heedlessness. 

Heel (1), n. [A.S.], the back part of the 
foot ; the whole foot ; the part of a 
shoe, etc., covering the heel ; — v ., to use 
the heel ; to put on a heel. 

Heel (2), v. [A.S. hyldan , to bend], to lean 
to one side, as a ship. 

Hegi'ra (he-ji'ra or hcj'i-ra), n. [Arab.], 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca, 
a.d. 622. 

Heif er (htf'er), n. [A.S. hedhfore , a high 
(full-grown) ox or cow], a young cow. 

Height (hit), n. [A.S., from root of 
High], state of being high ; distance 
above ground ; a small hill ; greatness 
of rank or power ; a high place ; the 
highest point.— v., Height'en, to make 
high or higher ; to increase force. 

Hei'nous ( ha'nus ), adj. [Fr. haine, hate], 
more than usually wicked ; giving great 
offence.— n., Hei'nousness. 

Heir (dr), n. [Fr., from L. heres, an heir], 
one who has the right to the property of 
another after his death. Fem. Heir- 
ess . — ns., Heir-appa'rent, the per- 
son who is sure to succeed if he live 
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till the death of the present owner; 
Heir-loom, a piece of furniture, etc., 
that has been long in a family. 

Heliograph, n. Gk. helios , the sun ; 
and yraphein , to write], a picture taken 
by the sun’s rays ; an instrument for tak- 
ing such pictures ; a means of flashing 
signals. — n., Heliog'raphy. 

Heliom'eter,??,. [Gk. helios; and metron, 
a measure], an instrument for measur- 
ing the diameter of the sun. 

Helioscope, n. Gk. helios ; and skopein , 
to see], an instrument for looking at 
the sun without hurting the eyes. 

Heliotrope, n. [Gk. helios; and tropos, 
a turning], a plant whose flowers are 
said to turn round with the sun ; an 
instrument for flashing signals. 

Helix, n. [Gk. hiHix, a coil], a wire, etc., 
twisted like the thread of a screw ; 
spiral; a kind of snail or its shell, 
the outer ear; pi, Helicfis. — adj., 
He'lical. 

Hell, n. [ A.S. fielan, to hide], the hidden 
ox unseen place ; the abode of the dead ; 
the place of punishment ; the dwelling- 
place of evil spirits.— adj., Hell'isll, 
like hell ; very wicked. 

Hellebore (hcl'e-bor), n. [Gk.], a poison- 
ous plant, used in medicine. 

Hellenic, adj. [Gk. Hellenes, the Greeks], 
belonging to the Greeks. 

Hellenism, n., something resembling 
the manners or language of the Greeks. 

Hellenist, n., one learned in the lan- 
guage of the Greeks. — adj., HelleniB- 
tic, (Greek) mixed with forms of Heb- 
rew. 

Helm (l), n. [A.S., a handle], the means 
by which a ship is steered. 

Helm (2) and Hel'met, n. [A.S. helan], a 
covering for the head in fighting. 

Hel'ot or Helot, n. [Gk. heilotes), a 
Spartan slave. 

Help, v. [A.S.], to assist a person to 
do anything ; to give what one is in 
need of ; to make better ; to keep off ; 
— n., that which enables a person to 
do a thing; one who helps. — adjs., 
Help'ful, giving help ; HelpleBS, 
without or beyond help; unable to 
help oneself. — n. , Help'mate or Help- 
meet, one who helps. 
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Helve, n. [A.S. hielf, same root as Helm], 
a handle ; — v., to put on a handle. 

Helvetic, adj. [L. Helvetia ], belonging 
to Switzerland. 

Hem, n. [A.S.], the edge of a piece of 
cloth folded over and sewed; — v., to 
fold over and sew the edge ; to shut in. 
Pars . Hemming, hemmed. 

Hemisphere, n. [Fr., from Gk. hemi, 
half ; and sphaira, a ball], a half globe ; 
half of the earth. — adj. , Hemispheric 
and Hemispherical. 

Hemistich ( hevn'istik ), n. [Gk. hemi, 
half ; and stichos , a line], a half or in- 
complete line in poetry. 

Hemlock, n. [A.S. hem; and ledc , a 
leek], a poisonous plant with finely-cut. 
leaves and small white flowers. 

Hem'orrhage (hem'or-rdj), n. [Gk. 
haima, blood ; and rhegnynai, to 
burst], a flow from a vein or artery. 

Hemp, n. [A.S. hemp or henep], a plant 
the fibres of which are made into coarse 
cloth and ropes. — ad}., Hemp'en. 

Hen, n . [A.S.], the female barn-door 
fowl; any female bird. 

Hen'bane, n. (see Bane], a plant which 
poisons hens ; stinking nightshade. 

Hence (hens), adv. [A.S.], from this 
place or time ; for this reason. 

Hence'fSrth or -forth' and Hence- 
for'ward, adv., from this time forth. 

Hench'man (hcnsh'man), n. [A.S. lon- 
gest, a horse ; and man], a groom ; a 
follower ; an attendant. 

Hen-coop, n. [see Coop], a coop or cage 
for hens or other domestic fowls. 

Hendecagon, n. [Gk. hendelca , eleven ; 
and gdnia, an anglel, a plane figure 
having eleven sides and eleven angles. 

Hen-pecked ( hcn'pcJet ), adj. [see 

Peck], ruled by his wife. 

Hepatic, adj. [Gk. hepatilcos : hepar , 
-dtos, the liver], pertaining to the liver. 

Hep'tagon, n. [Gk. hepta, seven; and 
gdnia , an angle], a plane figure with 
seven sides and seven angles. 

Heptarchy (hep' tar-lcy), n. [Gk. hepta, 
seven ; and arche , government], govern- 
ment by seven kings ; the state of Eng- 
land in the time of the early Saxons. 

Her' aid, n. [Old Fr. heralt : from root 
of Ger. hcer, an army ; and waZd or 
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wait , strength], an officer who carried 
messages of war and peace ; one who 
kept the roll of the nobles, their 
families, rank, badges, etc. ; a person 
who makes public proclamations ; — v., 
to make known by a herald; to an- 
nounce beforehand. — adj., Heral'diC, 
belonging to a herald. — n., Her'aldiy, 
the art or office of a herald. 

Herb (herb or erb), n. [Fr., from L. 
herba], any plant with a soft stalk 
which dies down every year ; green 
food for cattle, etc. — adj., Herba- 
ceous.—^,., Her'bage, grass ; green 
food for cattle, etc. — adj., Her'bal, 
belonging to herbs;-— n., a book de- 
scribing the names and nature of 
medicinal plants ; a collection of 
plants dried and arranged ; also Her- 
barium. 7i. , Herbalist, one skilled 
in plants. — adj., Herbiv'orous, living 
on herbs. 

Herculean, ad\ [L. Hercules ], requir- 
ing the strength of Hercules; very 
difficult ; having very groat strength. 

Herd, n. [A.S.], a number of beasts 
together ; one who watches over cattle, 
etc. ; the low or common people;— r., 
to keep company together; to watch, 
as a herdsman. — n., Herds'man or 
Herd'man, a shepherd. 

Here, adv. [A.S.], in this place ; to this 
place ; at this point.— advs., Here- 
after, after this time ; Hereby', 
by this mean; close at hand; Here- 
tofore', in time past ; Hereupon', 
arising from this ; Herewith', along 
with this. 

Hereditary, adj. [L. hcreditdrius : 
heres, an heir], passing from a person 
to his heir. 

Heredity, n. [L. hcreditas], the pass- 
ing of qualities from parents to their 
children ; the qualities so passed. 

Herlot, n. [A.S.], a duty paid to a 
landowner on the death of a tenant. 

Heritable, adj., passing to a person’s 
heir. 

Heritage (hcr'i-tdj), n. [Fr.], that which 
is inherited ; (Bible) the people of God. 

Heritor, n. [Low L. heritator], a land- 
holder in a parish in Scotland. 

Her'esy, n. [Fr., from Gk. hairtsis, a 
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choice], the holding of an opinion 
different from the majority; a belief 
tending to cause division ; a mis* 
chievous error, —ft., Helvetic. — adi, 
Heretical. 

Hermaphrodite, n. [Gk. Hermes, 
Mercury; and Aphrodite, Venus], an 
animal or plant uniting in itself the 
qualities of both sexes. 

Hermetic and Hermatlcal, adi [Low 
L. hermettcus], belonging to alchemy ; 
closed so tight that no air can get out 
or in. — adv., Hermetically (sealed), 
closed by melting part of a tube. 

Her'mit, n. [Fr., from Gk, eremites: 
ercmon, a desert], one who lives alone ; 
— ft., Her'mitage, the place where a 
hermit dwells ; a lonely dwelling. 

Hern or Her 'on, n. [Fr., from a Ger. 
root derived from the sound of its 
voice], a wading-bird with long legs, a 
long neck, and a screaming voice. 

He'ro, ft. [Gk. keros, a hero], a great 
and bravo man ; the chief person in a 
story. Fern. Her'oine. — adjs. , Heroic 
and H6ro leal, like a hero ; describing 
a hero, as verse. — ft., Her'oism, the 
conduct of a hero. 

Her'ring, n. [A.S., from root of here, an 
army (Webster*, a sea fish that moves 
about in large numbers or shoals. 

Hesitate ( hez'iddt ), v. [L. ha’sitdtus: 
hmrere, to stick], to be at a loss; to 
stammer in speaking ; to be in doubt, 
—u., Hesitancy and Hesita'tion, a 
stammering in speech. 

Hes'perus, n. [Gk. hespfros], the evening 
star. — adi, Hespe'rian, belonging to 
Hesperus ; in the west ; western. 

Het'erodOX, adj. [Gk. het&ros, another ; 
and doxa, opinion], of a different 
opinion ; differing from the established 
belief. Opposed to Orthodox. —ft., 
Het'erodoxy. 

Heteroge'neous, adj. [Gk. heUros, 
another ; and gtnos, a kind], differing 
in kind; made up of different kinds. 
Opposed to Homogeneous. 

Hew Old), v. [A.S.], to cut with a sharp 
Instrument ; to cut in pieces. 

Hex'agon, n. [Gk. hex, six ; and gonia , 
an angle], a plane figure with six sides 
and six angles. 


Hexam'eter, n. [Gk. hex, six; and 
metron, a measure], a line of poetry 
made up of six measures or feet. 

Hey 'day (l) ( ha! dd ), interj., an exclama- 
tion of joy or wonder. 

Hey'day (2) ( ha'dd ), n. [for high day], 
the time of high spirits ; vigour. 

Hla'tUS, ft. [L. hiatus: Mare, to yawn], 
a gap or opening ; a break in a piece 
of writing ; two vowels coming to- 
gether in different syllables or words. 

Hiber'nal, adj. [L. hiberndlis : hiems, 
winter], belonging to winter. — v., HI- 
ber'nate, to pass tho winter (in sleep). 

Hlber'nian, adj. [L. Hibernia], per- 
taining to Ireland. 

Hic'cough (hie' cup) or Hic'cup, ft., a 
kind of cough arising from irritation 
of the stomach. 

Hick'ory, n,, an American wood of 
great toughness. 

Hide (1), 1 ?. [A.S. hydan], to keep or put 
out of sight ; to keep (oneself) out of 
sight. Pars. Hiding, hid, or hid- 
den ; past tense, hid.— n., Hid'ing, a 
place of concealment. 

Hide (2), ft. [A.S.], land varying from 6(t 
or 80 to 120 acres. 

Hide (3), ft. [A.S. hyd, skin], the skin of 
an animal ; — v. t to flog or whip. 

Hide-bound, adj., having the skin or 
bark so tight that growth is stopped. 

Hid'eous, adj. [Fr.l, ugly ; frightful. 

Hie (hi), v. [A.S. higian], to go quickly ; 
to go in haste. Pars. Hieing, hied. 

Hierarchy (hi'er-ardey), ft. [Gk. hitros, 
holy ; and arche, government], govern- 
ment in sacred things ; a body of 
church officers of different ranks. — 

j adj., Hierarchical, belonging to or 
consisting of a hierarchy. 

Hlerat'ic, adj. [Gk. hidros, holy], used 
by priests ft., a sacred writing used in 
ancient Egypt. 

Hieroglyph and Hieroglyphic, n. 

[Gk. hUros, holy ; and glyphein , to 
carve], the figures or pictures which 
the ancient Egyptian priests used in- 
stead of letters of the alphabet. 
Hierograph'ic and Hierograph'ical, 
adj. [Gk. hieros, holy; and graphein , 
to write], belonging to sacred writing. 

Hig'gle V. [E. See Haggle], to hawk 
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or carry about goods for sale ; to be 
slow in making a bargain. 

High (hi), adj. [A.S. hedh], lifted up; 
far above the ground ; far up in rank 
or character ; .great in price, difficulty, 
or degree ; loud ; strong ; violent 
adv., in or to a high place or degree ; 
in a high manner; strongly.— arty's., 
High-born and High-bred, of high 
or noble family. — n., Higli-ckurcll, 
the ritualistic party in the Church of 
England. — ad's., High-flown (-flan), 
raised to a high degree or pitch ; over- 
done ; High-hand'ed, overbearing. — 
ns., Highland or Highlands, a 
high or mountainous country ; High- 
lander, one who lives in a high or 
mountainous country. — adj., High- 
minded, having a high or proud 
mind ; unable to do unworthy actions ; 
taken up witli high thoughts. — n., 
High'neS3, distance above ground ; a 
title of rank. — arty’s., High'prin- 
Cipled, acting according to high or 
worthy rules ; High-pres'sure, hav- 
ing a force or pressure much greater 
than that of the air; — state of being 
overwrought. — ns., High-priest, a 
chief priest ; High-road and High- 
way, public road. — adjs., High- 
SOUled, having a high or noble soul ; 
generous ; High-spirited, bold ; dar- 
ing ; quick-tempered. — ns., High- 
wa'ter, the highest point to which 
the tide risos; the time at which the 
tide is highest; High'wayman, a 
man who robs on the public road. 

Hilarity, n. [Fr., from L. hilaritas: 
hil&ris, cheerful], joy shown in action 
or manner; gaiety; mirth. — adj., 
Hila'rious, full of mirth. 

Hill, 7i. [A.S.], a raised mass of land. 

— adj., Hill'y, having many hills. — n., 
HilTock, a small hill. 

Hilt, n. [A.S.], the handle of a sword. 

Hllld (1), 7i. IA.S.], the female stag. 

Hind (2), 7i. [A.S. kina (gen. pi.), with d 
added], a servant on a farm. 

Hind (3), adj. [A.S. hindan], at the back ; 
belonging to the back. Comp. HInd'er ; 
mp. hlnd'most or hind'ermost.— 
v., Hin'der, to keep behind; to pre- 
vent from starting; to stop on the 
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way. — «., Hindrance or Hin'der- 
ance, that which stops. 

Hin'du (h indoo) or Hin'dOO, n. , a native 
of Hindostan or India. — n., Hin'dU- 
ism or Hin'dooism, a religion of 
India. 

Hin'dust&ni, n., an Indian language. 

Hinge ( hivj ), n. [Scand., from same 
root as Hang], the joint on which a 
door hangs and turns; — v., to put on 
hinges ; to turn as on a hinge. 

Hint, n. [A.S. hentan, to seize], a sign 
given or taken ; a slight mention ; — v., 
to give a sign ; to bring to mind in an 
indirect way. 

Hip (1), 7i. [A.S.], the upper part of the 
thigh. 

Hip (2), n. [A.S.], the fruit of the dog- 
rose. 

Hip'podrome, n. [Gk. hippos, a horse ; 
and dramas, a course], a race-course. 

Hippopotamus, n . [Gk. hippos, a 
horse ; and potdmos, a river], a large 
animal found in and near the rivers of 
Africa ; a river-horse. 

Hire, n. [A.S.], payment for work done 
or for the use of anything. — v., to en- 
gage for payment ; to get the use of a 
thing for payment. — n., Hireling, one 
who works for hire. 

Hir'sute, adj. [L. Idrsutus , hairy], rough ; 
shaggy ; hairy. 

His'pid, adj. [L. hisjndus , hairy], rough 
with strong hairs or bristles. 

Hiss, v. [A.S.], to make a sound like 
that of the letter s; to show displeasure 
by hissing ; — n . , a sound liko that of s. 

HistoFogy ( his-tol'oji ), n. [Gk. histos, a 
web; and logos, a description], the 
science which tells of the very minute 
texture or fibres of the bodies of plants 
and animals. 

His'tory, n. IGk. histSria , information], 
an account of what has happened; a 
description of facts and events.— adjs., 
Historic and Historical, having to 
do with history. — n., Histo'rian, one 
who writes history. 

Histrionic and Histrionlcal, adjs. [L. 
histrio, an actor], belonging to the 
stage ; like an actor in manner. 

Hit, v. [Scand. 1, to touch or strike; to 
come by chance upon ; not to miss ; to 
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agree with; — n., a stroke; a lucky 
chance; a clever saying. Pars. Hit- 
ting, hit ; past tense, hit 

Hitch, v. [E. ety. ?], to move by jerks ; to 
hook or fasten on ; to make fast; — u., 
anything that holds or catches ; a 
sudden stop ; an impediment. 

Hith'er, ado. [A.S.], to this place;— 
adj., next the speaker; nearer. — adj., 
Hith'ermost, nearest on this side. — 
advs., Hith'erto, up to this time or 
place ; until now ; Hith erward, to- 
wards this place ; in this direction. 

Hive, n. [Mid. E. hyfe, A. 8. hiw, a house], 
a house for bees ; a swarm of bees ; any 
place full of busy people ; — to bring 
together into a hive; to lay up in 
store ; to live close together. 

Hoar and Hoar'y, adjs. [A.8.], white ; 
white with frost, or age ; mouldy. 

Hoar-frost, n., white frost ; frozen dew. 

Hoard (1), n. [A. 8.3, a stock laid up; a 
hidden supply ; — v. t to lay by in secret. 

Hoard (2) and Hoarding, ns. [Fr. or 
Du. horde, from same root a3 Hurdle], 
a fence of boards. 

Hoar'hound or Hore'hound, n. [A.S.], 
a plant of a whitish appearance with a 
bitter taste, used as a medicine. 

Hoarse, adj. [A. 8. hds], having a rough 
voice; husky.— w., Hoarse'ness. 

Hoax, n. [corrupted from hocus-pocus, a 
juggler], a trick for fun or mischief ; — 
v., to cheat or play a trick upon. 

Hob or Hub, n. [E.], the middle part 

^of a wheel; the raised sides of a 
grate. 

Hob'ble, v. [E., freq. of Hop], to walk 
with a limp ; to fasten a horse by tying 
its legs ; — n., an unsteady walk. 

Hob'by and Hob'by-horse, ns. [Fr., 
from root of Hop], a toy horse ; a fa- 
vourite subject. 

Hobgoblin, n. [E. hob, a fairy ; and 
Goblin], a fearful sight ; a spectre. 
Hob'nail, n. [Hob and Nail], a nail 
with a thick head, used for horse-shoes 
and heavy boots ; a clownish person. 

Hob'nob, adv. [A.S. habban, to have ; 
and nabban, not to have], take or leave 
(an invitation to drink) v., to drink 
together; to be boon companions. Fars. 

Hobnobbing, hobnobbed. 


Hock, n., a white wine grown on the 
Rhine (first made at Hochheim). 

Hock'ey, n. [E., from Hook], a game 
played with a hooked stick. 

Ho'CUS, v. [ hocus-pocus , a juggler], to 
cheat. Fars. Hocussing, bocussed. 

Hod, n. [Fr., from Ger.], a box with a 
handle sticking downwards for carrying 
bricks or mortar on the shoulder. 

Hodge-podge. See Hotchpot. 

Hoe (ho), 7i. [Fr., from Ger., same root 
as Hew], an instrument for cutting 
up weeds v., to clean with a hoe. 
Pars. Hoeing, hoed. 

Hog, n. [C.], an animal of the pig kind ; 
a young undipped sheep/*| 

Hogmanay n. [Ety.?], the last day of 
the year. 

Hogs'head, n. [corruption of ox head], 
a cask containing 52J imperial gallons, 
or 03 of the old wine measure. 

Hoist, v. [Du., properly past par. of 
hoise, to lift], to raise or lift up; to 
puli up by a rope or tackle ; — n., a 
means of lifting heavy bodies. 

Hold (1), v. [A.S.], to keep in the hand ; 
to contain ; not to let go ; to be of 
opinion ; to keep in check ; (on) to 
continuo to do ; to last ; to stick or be 
true (to); to have by right; to cele- 
brate; — n., a grip with the hand; 
power or claim to keep; a place of 
confinement ; a castle ; a mark in 
music to continue the note so marked. 
Past tense. Held ; past par. held or 

holden. 

Hold (2), n. [Du.], the hollow or lower 
part of a ship where the goods are 
stored. 

Hold'fast, n., that which holds fast or 
firm ; a long nail ; a clasp. 

Holding, 7i., something held from an* 
other, as a farm. 

Hole, n. [A. 8.], a place dug out; an 
opening in or through ; — v., to make a 
hole in ; to put or go into a hole. 
Holiday and Holiness. See Holy. 

Holland, n„ a kind of linen used for 
window-blinds, first made in Holland ; 
pi., a name for gin made in Holland. 
Hollow (4b), adj. [A.S. ; akin to Hole], 
having the inside empty; not solid; 
sunken ; not to be trusted n., a hole 
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or empty place ; a channel or groove ; 

— v., to make a hole in ; to dig out. — 
adj., HoFlow-heart'ed, of an untrue 
nature. — n ., Hollowness, state of 
being hollow ; want of sincerity. 

Holly, 71 . [A.S.], an evergreen tree, 
with shining prickly leaves. 

Hollyhock, n. [Holy; and A.S. hoc , 
mallow], a kind of mallow, first 
brought from the Holy Land. 

Holm (horn), n. [A. 8.], an island in a 
river ; flat land near a river. 

Holm-oak (horn' -oak), n. [E., same root 
as Holly], the evergreen oak. 

Holocaust, n. [Gk. lifilos, all ; and 
kaustos, burnt], a whole burnt-offering ; 
a great loss of life. 

Holograph, n. [Gk. htilos, all; and 
graphcin], something wholly written 
by the person whose name it bears. 

HoFfiter, n. [Du., hullen; A.S. helan, 
to cover], a case of leather in front of 
the saddle for holding a horseman’s 
pistol. 

H(51t, n. [A.S.], a wooded place ; a place 
of safety for animals. 

Holy, adj. [A.S. hdlig ], whole or perfect 
in goodness ; pure in heart ; free from 
sin ; sacred. — n., Holiday, formerly 
Holy-day, a day set apart for worship!; 
a day on which no work is done ;—adj., 
pertaining to a holiday ; joyous ; gay. 

— n., Holiness, State of being holy ; 
purity of heart and life ; likeness to 
God ; a title of the Pope. — ns., Holy 
or'ders, right to act as a minister or 
clergyman; Holy -rood, the cross 
placed over the entrance to the chancel 
in Roman Catholic churches ; (Hol'y-), 
the name of a royal palace in Edin- 
burgh ; Holy-Writ, the holy writ- 
ings ; Holy Scripture. 

Hom'age ( horn'dj ), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
hoinaticum, man-service], promise by a 
vassal to do service to his lord ; sub- 
mission or respect ; worship. 

Home, n. [A.S. hdm], one’s own house 
or country ; a place of rest or safety ;— 
adj., belonging to home; — adv., at 
home; to one’s home; to the full 
length.— adj., Homely, like home; 
plain in appearance. — ns., Homeli- 
ness, fondness for home ; plainness of 
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appearance ; Home-rule, government 
of a country by its own people. — adjs ., 
Home-sick, sick at being away from 
home ; longing for home ; Home- 
spun, spun or made at home ; rough 
in manner ; — n., cloth made at home. 
—ais., Home 'stall and Home's tead, 
the place of one’s home. — adv., Home- 
ward or -wards, on the road home. 
—adj., Home'ward-bound, on the 
road home, as a ship, etc. 
Homeop'athy or Homceop'atliy 

(hom-e-op a-thy), n. [Gk. homoios, 
like ; and pathos, suffering], a method 
of curing diseases by small doses of 
the drugs which would cause similar 
symptoms in a healthy person. — adj-, 
Homeopathic. 

Homeric, adj. [Homer, the Greek poet], 
pertaining to Homer ; like Homer. 

Homicide, n. [L. homo, a man ; and 
cccdtre, to kill], the killing of a man^ 
one who kills another. — adj., Homici- 
dal, inclining to homicide. 

Homily, n. [Gk. homilia, a living to- 
gether], a plain sermon ; serious talk 
or advice. — n., Hom'ilist, one who 
uses 1 omilies. 

Horn buy, n. [W. Ind.], maize crushed 
and boiled in water for food. 

Homoge'neal and Homoge'neous, 

adjs. [Gk. hfimos, same ; and g&nos, 
kind], made up of parts like or similar 
to each other in kind. Opposed to 
Heterogeneous. 

HomoFogOUS, adj. [Gk. homolSgos , 
saying the same: htimos, and legein], 
described in the same way ; serving a 
similar purpose.— v., Homol'ogate, 
to say the same thing ; to agree ; to ap- 
prove. — n ., Hom'ologue {hom! o-log), 
one of the things said to be homolo- 
gous, as the hand of a man and the fin 
of a fish. 

Hom'onym, n. [Gk. h6mos, same; and 
ftnyma, a name], a word having the 
same sound as another but a different 
meaning. — adj., Homon'ymoUS. 

Hom'ophone, n. [Gk. homos, same ; and 
phone, a sound], a letter having the 
same sound as another, as k and c 
(hard). 

Hone, n. [A.S. hdn], a stone for sharp- 
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ening cutting instruments ; — v., to 
sharpen. 

Hon'est ( on'est ), adj. [L. honestus, hon- 
ourable], doing what is right ; giving 
to every one his own ; speaking truth. 
— n., HoiPesty, rightness ; fair and 
open dealing. 

Hoix'ey ( hun'i ), n. [A.S. hunig], a sweet 
juice gathered by bees; anything very 
sweet. — 7i., Hon'ey-comb, a network 
of cells of wax, in which bees store 
their honey ; anything like a honey- 
comb in form. — adjs. t Honey- 
combed, formed like a honey-comb ; 
pierced in all directions ; eaten 
through by worms; Hon'eyed or 
Hon'ied, covered with honey ; sweet. 
— ns., Hon'eymoon [Moon or 
Month], the first month after mar- 
riage ; Hon'eysuckle, a sweet scented 
climbing plant ; woodbine. 

Hon'our ( on'ur ), n. [L. /rnnor], that 
quality in a person which makes others 
think highly of him ; the regard shown 
to a great and good man ; a title of 
rank ; a fine feeling of what is right 
and true; distinction at college, etc.; 
—v. t to think highly of; to raise to 
high rank or notice. — ad*., Hon'orary, 
marking honour ; without payment. — 
n. t Honora'rium, a fee paid for ser- 
vices for which a price has not been 
fixed. — adj., Hon'ourable, worthy of 
honour; causing or bringing honour; 
high-minded; — n., a title of distinction. 

Hood, n. [A.S. hdd], a covering for the 
head ; anything like a hood ; the badge 
of a college degree; — v., to cover with 
a hood ; to blind. 

Hood'wink, ?>., to blind; to deceive by 
showing the wrong thing. 

Hoof, 7i. [A.S.], the horny substance 
on the feet of some animals. 

Hook, n. [A.S.], a bent piece of metal 
for catching and holding; a curved 
instrument for cutting corn ; — v., to 
catch or fasten with a hook; to be 
curved. — adj. and par., Hooked 
(i hookt ), curved ; bent ; caught with a 
hook ; fastened. 

Hoo'ka, n. [Arab.], a pipe for smoking, 
in which the smoke is passed through 
water to cool it. 


Hoop (1), n. [E.], a thin band of wood 
or metal, especially for holding the 
staves of casks and tubs together; a 
ring ; — v. to put a hoop round ; to clasp. 

Hoop (2) or Wboop, v. [Fr.], to shout. 

Hoop '06 (hoop'd), 7i., a bird with a large 
crest. 

Hoot, v. [Scand.], to shout in contempt, 
to drive out with shouts; to cry like 
an owl ; — n., the cry of an owl. 

Hop (1), v. [A.S.], to leap on one foot ; to 
move about very lightly; — n., a leap 
on one foot ; a dance. Pars. Hopping 1 , 
bopped. 

Hop (2), n. [Du.], a climbing plant whose 
flowers are used in brewing. 

Hop'per, 77#., a wooden box for shaking 
the corn down upon the grinding- 
stones (so called from its hopping 
motion from side to side). 

Hope, 7i. [E.], a looking out for some- 
thing good ; a belief or feeling that 
what we wish for will come ; that which 
gives ground for hoping ; the thing 
hoped for; — v., to wish and look out 
for something good ; to feel that what 
we wish for will come. — adjs., Hope- 
ful, full of or giving ground for hope ; 
Hopeless, without hope. 

Horde, n. [Fr., from Pers.], a wandering 
band ; — v., to crowd together. 

Horizon, n. [Gk. horizon , bounding : 
Mros , a boundary], the line or circle 
where earth and sky seem to meet. — 
adj. , Horizon'' tal, belonging to or 
near the horizon ; level with the 
horizon. 

Horn, n. [A. a.], the hard and pointed 
growth on the heads of some animals ; 
anything like a horn ; a trumpet or 
drinking-cup made of horn ; one of 
the ends of a curve. — 7is., Horn'book, 
a first book for children, consisting of 
a single leaf covered with thin horn to 
keep it clean ; Hom'pipe, a wooden 
pipe with a horn at each end used as 
a musical instrument ; a lively air 
for dancing to ; a kind of dance. — adj., 
Hor'ny, made of horn. 

Hor'net, n. [A.S.], a kind of wasp, with 
horn-like feelers on its head. 

Hor'ologe ( hor'o-loj ), n. [Gk. hdrologion, 
a sun-dial], an instrument for telling 
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the hours; a clock. — n., Horol'ogy, 
the science of sun-dials, clocks, etc. 

Hor'oscope, n. [Gk. horosktipos, watch- 
ing the hour], an observation of tho 
stars at the moment of a person’s birth 
by which his future life was foretold. 

Hor'ror, n. fL. horror , dread], a feeling 
as if one’s hair were standing on end 
a strong fear causing one to shiver , 
that which causes horror. — udjs., Hor- 
rible, fearful to look at or think of : 
Hor'rid, rough ; very disgusting. 

Horrif'ic, adj. [L. horri ficus], causing 
horror; frightful. — v., Hor'rify, to 
cause a feeling of dread or terror (to). 

Horse (hors), n. [A.S.], a well-known 
animal used for carrying loads or draw- 
ing waggons, etc. ; a frame for hanging 
clothes on ; soldiers on horseback ; — v., 
to supply with a horse ; to mount a 
horse. — ns., Horse - break'er and 
Horse - tam'er, one who trains to 
work; Horse-chest'nut [see Chest- 
nut], a tree with large, spreading, 
deeply - divided leaves ; the nut or 
fruit of this tree, once used to feed 
horses ; Horse'guards, horse soldiers 
who supply a guard for the sovereign ; 
the Commander-in-chief’s office in Lou- 
don ; Horse'man, a man on horse- 
back; Hors ©'mans hip, the art of 
riding and training horses; Horse- 
pow'er, the amount a horse can 
draw; the power of lifting 33,000 
pounds one foot high in a minute ; the 
force of an engine measured by this 
unit ; Horse'tail, a plant supposed to 
be like a horse’s tail. 

Hor'tative and Hor'tatory, adjs. [L. 
hortari, to exhort], giving advice or en- 
couragement. 

Horticulture, n. [L. hortus, a garden], 
the art of keeping and dressing a 
garden. — adj. , Horticultural, —n., 
Horticulturist, a gardener. 

Hosan'na ( ho-zanna ), n. [Gk., from 
Heb.], a song of praise inter j., praise 

to God. 

Hose (hbz), n. [A.S.], a covering for the 
legs or feet ; a long flexible water- 
pipe ; pl. t Hose. — ns., Ho'sier, one 
who deals in articles made of wool; 
Hosiery, the articles in a hosier’s shop. 


Hos'pice (hos'pes), n. [Fr., from L. hospi- 
tium : hospes , a guest], a place of enter- 
tainment ; a monastery used for enter- 
taining travellers. 

Hos'pitable, adj. [Fr., from Low L. 
liospitare : hospes, a guest], showing 
kindness to strangers. 

Hos'pital or 0S-, n. [Fr., from L. hos- 
pitalia], a house for the treatment of 
sick persons ; a home for the poor and 
helpless. 

Hospitality, n., kindness to strangers. 

Hos'pitaller, n., one who takes care of 
the sick in a hospital ; one of the 
Knights of St. John who built a 
hospital at Jerusalem for pilgrims. 

H5st (1), n. [Fr., from L. hospes, a host 
or guest], one who receives guests into 
his house. Fein. Host'ess. 

Host (2), n. [Fr., from L. hostis, an 
enemy], a band ready for war ; a very 
largo n umber. — adj. , Hos'tile. — n . , 
Hostility. 

Host (3), n. [L. hostia, a victim], the 
bread or wafer in the Roman Catholic 
sacrament of the Mass, after and some- 
times before consecration by the priest. 

Hos'tag’e (hostdj), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
obsiddtus: L. obses, a hostage], a person 
left as a pledge that engagements will 
be performed. 

Hos'tel and Hos'telry, ns. [Fr., from L. 
hospitalia. See Hospital], an inn. 

Hotel', 7i., an inn of a better kind ; (in 
France) a palace or town mansion. 

Hos'tler (os'ler), n., one who has the care 
oi horses at an inn. 

Hos'tile, adj. [L. hostis, an enemy], be- 
longing to an enemy ; showing the 
feelings of an enemy. — n.. Hostility, 
state of being an enemy ; the action of 
an enemy ; pi., acts of warfare. 

Hot, adj. [A.S.], having heat ; of a sharp 
tasto ; easily made angry. 

Hot^blood'ed (- blud'ed ), adj., having hot 
blood ; easily excited ; high-spirited. 

Hotcb'pot or Hotch'potch, n. [Fr., 
from Du.], a mixture of different 
things cooked in the same pot ; broth. 
Hot-head'ed (hed'ed), adj., hot in the 
head ; having warm passions. 

Hot'bouse, n., a house kept warm for 
rearing tender plants. 
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Hough or Hock, n. [A.S. K6h, the heel], 
the joint on the hind leg of an animal 
between the knee and the fetlock ; the 
back of the knee-joint in man ; — v., to 
cut the tendons of the knee. 

Hound, n. [A.S.], a dog for hunting ; — 
v., to set on to chase ; to incite. 

Hour (our), n. [Fr., from L. hdra\, a 
space of time of 60 minutes ; the time 
fixed for anything ; the time of day.— 
adj., Hourly, happening every hour. 

Hour'glass, n., a glass for measuring 
the space of an hour by means of fall- 
ing sand. 

House (hows), n. [A.S. Ms], a building 
with a roof, for dwelling in ; a family ; 
a company of merchants ; the members 
of the legislature met for business. — v., 
House (howz), to put into a house ; to 
provide with shelter. — ns., House- 
breaker, one who breaks into a 
house to steal ; Household, the mem- 
bers of a family ; — adj., belonging to a 
house or family. — ns., House holder, 
the owner or master of a house ; the 
head of a family ; Housekeeper, a 
servant who takes chief care of a house- 
hold; Housekeeping, the manage- 
ment of a house ; House-stew'ard, a 
steward or manager of a house ; House- 
wife (or huz'wtf , huz'zlf), the female 
head of a family. 

Housing (how/ing), n. [Fr. housse, a 
coverlet], an ornamental covering for a 
horse ; a horse-cloth ; pi., trappings. 

Hov'el (hovel or huvel), n. [A.S. hof t a 
house], a small mean house; — v., to 
put in a hovel. Pars. Hovelling, 
hovelled. 

Hov'er, v. [Ety.?], to remain in the air 
almost at rest ; to fly slowly backward 
and forward over a place. 

HOW, adv. [A.S.], in what way ; by what 
means ; for what reason. 

Howbelt, conj. t be it as or how it 
may. 

How'dah or Hou'dah, n. [Arab.], a seat 
fitted to an elephant’s back. 

Howev'er and Howsoev'er, adv. and 
c onj., in whatever way, degree, or 
manner ; at least ; for all that. 

Howl, [Fr., from L. ulula, an owl], to 
or y aloud as if in pain; to make a 
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long, loud, mournful sound, as animals 
sometimes do ; — n., a long, loud cry. 

Howlet, n. } a little owl. See Owlet. 

Hub, n. [see Hob], the middle part of a 
wheel ; the hilt of a weapon ; a mark at 
which quoits are thrown. 

Hub'bub, n. [E.], a confused sound of 
many voices ; uproar ; disorder. 

Huckaback, n. [root of Huckster], a 
coarse linen cloth with figures raised on 
it, used for towels, etc. 

Huckster, n. [see Hawker], a seller 
of small articles ; a mean fellow v., to 
bargain. 

Hud'dle, v. [E., perhaps from root of 
Hide], to put persons or things close 
together ; to put up in a confused way ; 
to crowd together; — n., a crowd; a 
scene of confusion. 

Hue (1 )(hu), n. [A.S.], colour. 

Hue (2) (hu), n. [Fr.], an outcry; an 
alarm. 

Huff, v. [E., from the sound], to blow 
upon ; to swell ; to treat insolently ; 
to take offence ; to remove a “ man ” 
from the draught-board; — n., a fit 
of anger or disappointment. — adjs., 
Huffy, huffish. 

Hug, v. [Scand.], to catch in the arms ; 
to press to one’s bosom ; to cling or 
keep close to ; — n., a clasping with the 
arms. Pars. Hugging, hugged. 

Huge (hvj), adj. [Fr.], very large. 

Hu'guenot (lm'ge-not or -no), n. [Hugo, 
a French reformer], one who in France 
took the side of the Reformation. 

Hulk, n. [Low L. hulca, a heavy ship], 
the body of a ship unfit for use ; any- 
thing very large or bulky; pi., old 
ships used as prisons. — adj., Hulking. 

Hull, n. [A.S. hulu: helan, to cover], 
the outer covering of grain or nuts ; 
the body of a ship ;~v. f to take off the 
outer covering ; to pierce the hull. 

Hum, v. [E.], to make a low, dull sound ; 
to sing in a low voice ; — n., a low, dull 
sound ; the sound made by bees on the 
wing. Pars. Humming, hummed. 

Hu'man, adj. [L. humdnus: homo, a 
man], belonging to mankind. — adj., 
HUmane', having the qualities and 
feelings of a man ; kind and tender. 

Humanity, iu [L. humanitas, human 
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nature], the nature of man ; the human 
race ; feelings of kindness ; a name 
for the study of Latin. — adj., Human- 
ita'rian, belonging to humanity ; — n., 
one who denies the divinity of Christ. 
— v ., Hu'manize, to make or become 
kindly in feeling ; to make gentle. 

Hum / ble, adj. [Fr., from L. humtlis, 
low], near the ground ; thinking little 
of oneself ; born in a low rank of 
life ; — v., to bring down ; to degrade. — 
adv., Humbly. 

Humble-bee, n. [E., from Hum], the 
humming bee ; a kind of wild bee. 

Humbug, n. [E. hum, a trick ; and bug, 
a ghost], an alarm without foundation ; 
a trick intended to mislead ; one who 
misleads; — v., to impose upon. Pars. 
Humbugging, humbugged. 

Humdrum, adj. [Hum and Drum], 
giving always the same sound ; dull. 

Hu'mSrus, n. [L. humerus , the 
shoulder], the bone of the upper arm. 

Hu'mid, adj. [L. humtdus, moist], 
somewhat wet. — ns., Httmid'ity and 
Hu'midness, moisture ; dampness, 

Hflmil / iate,0.[L. humiliate, to humble], 
to make humble ; to bring down in 
position ; to lower in one’s own opinion 
or in that of others. — n., Humilia- 
tion, a bringing down or humiliating ; 
the state of being humbled. 

Hflmil'ity, n. [L. humilitas], lowliness ; 
the state of being humble ; a feeling 
of unworthiness ; want of pride. 

Hum'mock or Hom'inock, n. [E., from 
root of Hump], a rounded knoll; a 
mass of ice. 

Hu'mour ( u'mur ), n. [L. humor , wet- 
ness], water or fluid in an animal’s 
body ; unhealthy fluid causing sores ; 
temper of mind ; power of saying 
things so as to cause laughter ; that 
which causes fun or laughter ; — v., to 
do as one wishes. — n., Hu'morist, one 
who shows the funny side of things. — 
adjs., Hu'morous, funny ; Hu'mor- 
some, acting according to the humour 
of the moment ; capricious. 

Hump, n. [E.], a lump, esp. on the back. 
Humpback or Hunchback, n., a 
back with a hump or hunch ; a person 
with a hump on his back. 


Hunch or Hunk, n., a lump or hump on 

the back. 

Hun, n., a native of Hungary. 

Hundred, n. a sum of ten times ten; 
a division of an English county for- 
merly containing one hundred families. 
— adjs., Hundredfold, a hundred 
times as many ; Hundredth, coming 
last in a number of one hundred ; — n., 
one of a hundred equal parts. 

Hundredweight ( huridred-wat ), n., a 
weight of 112 pounds avoirdupois, 
usually written cwt. 

Hun / ger (hung'ger ), n. [A.S.], desire for 
food ; a pain caused by want of food ; 
any strong desire; — i\, to be hungry ; 
to have a strong desire. — adj. , Hun- 
gry, feeling the want of food. 

Hunt, v. [A.S.], to chase wild animals 
for food or sport; to follow closely; to 
seek carefully for ; to go hunting ; — 
n ., a chasing of wild animals. — ns., 
Hunt'er, one who hunts ; a horse or a 
dog trained for hunting ; Hunts'man, 
one who hunts ; a person employed to 
manage a hunt. 

Hurdle, n. [A.S.], a frame made of 
twisted twigs ; a frame over which men 
or horses leap in a race. 

Hurdy-gurdy, n., a musical instru- 
ment played by turning a wheel. 

Hurl, v. [contracted from Hurtle], to 
throw or dash with great force ; to 
move rapidly ; — n., a throw. 

Hur'ly-bur'ly, n. [Fr. hurler , to yell ; 
with burly added], tumult ; uproar. 

Hurbah or Hur'ra Qioor'rd), interj. 
and n., a shout of joy; — v., to shout 
for joy. 

Hurbicane, n. [Span., fromW. Ind.], 
a terrible storm in which the wind 
often suddenly changes. 

Hur'ry, V. [Scand.], to move or cause 
to move more quickly ; to move too 
quickly; to cause to be done quickly; 
— n., a putting into quick motion ; 
little time for what has to be done. 

Hurt, v. [Fr. heurter, to run against], to 
strike against and cause pain ; to make 
less useful or beautiful ; to wound one’s 
feelings; — n., a cause of pain. — adi., 
Hurtbul, causing hurt, loss, or pain. 

Hur'tle, v. [Fr., freq. form of Hurt], to 
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strike against ; to knock about ; to 
clash or rattle. 

Husband (husband), n. [A.S. bonda = 
dweller], the master of a house ; a man 
who has a wife ; — v., to manage with 
care.— ns., Hus'bandman, a farmer ; 
Hus'bandry, the work of a farmer. 

Hush, v. IE., from the sound], to be 
still or quiet ; to put down noise ; — 
interj., be still! silence!— w., stillness. 

Husk, n. [E. hu(l)slc , from same root 
as Hull], the outer covering of fruits 
and seeds ; — v., to strip off the husk. 

Husk'y, adj. [Mid. E. host, a cough], 
speaking like one who has a cold ; hav- 
ing a rough, thick voice. — n., Husk- 
iness, state of being husky ; roughness 
of voice. 

Hussar' (hooz-zdr r ), n. [Hun., Ety.?], a 
light-armed cavalry soldier (originally 
a wild horseman ; afterwards a soldier 
of the national cavalry of Hungary). 

Hus'sif, n. [Scand. husi , a case: hus, a 
house], a case for needles, thread, etc. 

Hus'tings, n. [Scand. husthing , a coun- 
cil], a platform from which candidates 
for Parliament addressed the people ; 
a court in the city of London. 

Hus'tle ( hus'l ), v. [Du., same root as 
Hotch], to shake about roughly ; to 
throw into confusion by pushing; to 
move with confusion. 

Hut, n. [Fr., from Old Ger.], a small, 
slightly-built house ; a shelter ; — v., to 
put into huts ; to dwell in huts. Pars. 
Hutting 1 , hutted. 

Hutch, n. [Fr,, from Low L. hutXca, a 
box], a chest ; a house for rabbits. 

Hy'acinth, n, [Gk. hyakinthos , an iris], 
a bulbous plant with a beautiful spike 
of flowers of different colours ; a 
precious stone. 

Huzza' ( hooz-zd 0, n. [Scand.], a loud cry 
of joy or pleasure. 

Hysa'na or Hye'na (hi-e'na), n. [L. f 
from Gk. hyaina, like a sow], an animal 
of the dog-kind, living on carrion. 
Hy'bernate. See Hibernate. 

Hybrid, n. [L. hibrXda, of mixed origin], 
a plant or animal produced by the 
mixture of different species. 

Hy'dra, n. [Gk. hydra , a water-snake], a 
snake with many heads, said to have 
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been killed by Hercules ; any evil 
difficult to root out. 

Hydran'gea Qd-drarije-a), n. [Gk. 
by dor) water ; and angeion , a vessel], a 
plant with large heads of showy flowers, 
and seed-vessels like cups. 

Hy'drant, n. [Gk. hydor , water], a pipe 
or spout from which water can be 
drawn. 

Hydraulic, adj. [Gk. hydor , water ; 
and aulos , a pipe], of or belonging to 
water moving in pipes. — n. pi. Hy- 
draulics, the science that tells of 
the action of water, etc., moving in 
pipoa. 

Hydrodynamic and Hydrodynam- 
ical, adjs. [Gk. hydor, water ; and 
dynamis, force], belonging to the force 
of fluid, either at rest or in motion. — 
n. pi, Hydrodynamics, the science 
that treats of the force of water. 

Hy'drogen ( hidro-jen ), n. [Gk. hydor, 
water ; and root of german, to produce], 
a gas which, along with oxygen, forms 
water. 

Hydrography, n. [Gk. hydor, water ; 
and graphein, to describe], tlie art of 
measuring and describing seas, lakes, 
rivers, etc., and of making sea-charts. 
— -n., Hydrog'rapher. 

Hydrom'eter, n. [Gk. hydor,. water; 
and metfon, a measure], an instrument 
for measuring the weight or density of 
a liquid as compared with water. 

Hydrop'athy, n. [Gr. hydor , water ; and 
pathos, suffering], the curing of diseases 
by the use of water. — adj.. Hydro- 
pathic, pertaining to hydropathy ; an 
establishment for the treatment of 
patients by hydropathy. 

Hydrophobia, n. [Gr. hydor, water; 
and phdbos, fear], a dread of water ; a 
disease from the bite of a mad dog. 
Hydrostatic and Hydrostat'ical, 
adjs, [Gr. hydor , water ; and Static], 
belonging to liquids at rest. — n, pi. 
Hydrostatics, the science of the 
force or pressure of water, etc., at rest. 

Hy'giene ( hi'ji-en or hi'jen), n, [Fr., from 
Gk. hygics, healthy], the science of the 
laws of health. — adj., Hygienic, per- 
taining to the laws of health. — n, pi. , 
Hygienics, same as Hygiene. 
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Hy'men, n. [Gk.], the god of marriage ; 
marriage. — adj., Hymene'al. 

Hymn (him), n. [Gk. hymno8 , a song], a 
song of praise ; — v., to sing songs of 
praise ; to worship by singing. 

Hyperl)61a, n. [Gk. hyper, beyond ; and 
ballein, to throw], a curve formed by 
a plane cutting a cone so that the 
angle made by it with the base shall 
be greater than that made with the 
side of the cone. 

Hyper'bole ( hi-per'bold ), n. [as above], 
a description of something as far 
greater or less than it really is. — adjs 
Hyperbolic and Hyperbolical. 

Hyperborean, adj. [Gk. hyper, be- 
yond; and Boreas, the north wind], 
belonging to the far north ; very cold. 

Hypercritical, adj. [Gk. hyper, be- 
yond], over-critical ; too severe. 

Hy'phen, n. [Gk. hypo, under ; and hen, 
one], a mark (-) joining two words or 
syllables. 

Hyp'notism, n. [Gk. hypnos , sleep], 
sleep brought on by artificial means. 
— adj.. Hypnotic, pertaining to hyp- 
notism ; causing sleep ;—n ., that which 
causes sleep ; a person under hyp- 
notism. 

Hypochon'dria (hip-o-kondri-a), n. [Gk. 
hypo, under; and chondros, cartilage], 
a disorder of the mind, causing ground- 
less fears. — adj., Hypochon'driac, of 


I [A. 8. ic], the first personal pronoun. 

Iam'bU8 (i-awfbus), n. [Gk. iambos ], a 
foot in poetry consisting of one short 
and one long syllable. — adj., Iamlhc, 
made up of iambics. 

Ibe'rian, adj., Spanish. 

I'b®* (i'bex), n. [L.], a kind of wild goat. 

Ibi'dem, adv. [L.], in the same place. 

IT)is (i'bis), n. [Egyptian], a wading bird 
with long legs and a curved bill, for- 
merly worshipped by the Egyptians. 

Ice (is), n. [A.S.], water or other liquid 
hardened by frost ; — v., to cover or cool 
with ice ; to cover with a crust of sugar. 
— n., Ice'berg [Ger. berg, a mountain], 
an ioe-mountain ; a large mass of float- 
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or pertaining to hypochondria ; — n., a 
person so afflicted. 

Hypoc'risy, n. [Gr. hypokrisis , an act- 
ing on the stage: hypo, under; and 
krinein, to judge], a trying to appear 
to be what one Is not ; a show of re- 
ligion without reality. — n ., Hyp'ocrit© 
(hip'o-crit) [Gk. hypocrites, an actor], 
one who tries to appear what he is not. 
—adj., Hypocritical 

Hypotenuse, n. [Gk. hypo, under ; and 
teinein , to stretch], the side of a right- 
angled triangle opposite the right angle. 

Hypotb'ec, n. [Gk. hypotheke, some- 
thing placed under a pledge], a land- 
lord’s right to the stock, crop, or fur- 
niture as security for rent. 

Hypoth'esis, n. [Gk. hypothesis, a sup- 
position], a statement taken for granted 
for the time being, in order to get at 
an explanation of something. — adj., 
Hypothetical, of or belonging to a 
hypothesis ; taken for granted. 

Hy'son, n. [Chinese], a fine kind of tea. 

Hys'sop, n. [Gk. hyssbpos], a plant with 
a sweet smell and an aromatic taste. 
Hyste'ria and Hysterics, n. [Gk. 
hyst&ra , the womb], a disease or weak- 
ness of the nervous system, showing 
itself in nervous fits (once supposed to 
arise from disease of the womb). — 
adjs.. Hysteric and Hysterical, 
afflicted with hysteria ; very nervous. 


ing ice.— adj., Ice-bound, held fast 
by ice ; fringed with ice. — ns., Ice- 
plant, a plant with leaves that look 
as if covered with ice ; Idol© ( is'i-cl ) 
[A.S. is; and gied, a small bit of ice], 
a hanging stalk of ice; Icing, a cov- 
ering of ice or melted sugar, as on 
cakes, etc. — adj., I'cy, covered with 
ice ; like ice ; cold in feeling. 

Ichneu'mon ( ik-nu'mon ), n. [Gk. ich- 
neuein , to hunt after; ichnos, a foot- 
step], a small weasel-like animal that 
seeks out and eats crocodiles’ eggs. 

I'chor ( i'kor ), n . [Gk.], the blood in the 
veins of a god ; watery matter from a 
sore. 


7 
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Idlthyorogy ( ik-thi~ol'o-jy ), ft. [Gk. 
ichthys , a fish ; and logos, a discourse], 
the branch of natural history that tells 
about fishes. 

Ichthyophagous, adj. [Gr. ichthys; 
and phagcin , to eat], living on fish. 

Ioon'oolast, 'ft. [Gk. eikon, an image ; 
and Hastes , a breaker], a breaker of 
images; an enemy of long-continued 
abuses. — n., ICOn'OOlaBm. — adj., 
Iconoclastic. 

Ide'a (i‘de'a), n. [Gk. idea , the look of a 
thing], a thing as seen by the mind ; 
the thought of what a thing is like ; a 
belief or opinion. — adj., Ide al, exist- 
ing in thought or idea; — n., a perfect 
model, which can be constantly aimed 
at. — v., Ide'alize or Ide / alise, to form 
an idea of in the mind ; to think of 
under the most perfect form. — ns., 
Ide'alism, Ide alist. 

Identical, adj. [Low L. identtcus ; 
from L. idem, the same], the very 
same. — n., Identity, sameness. 

Identify, v. [Fr. from L. idem, the 
same; and factre], to make the same ; 
to prove to be the same ; (oneself with) 
to have the same interests as. 

Idiom, ft. [Gk. ididma: idios, one’s 
own], the way of its own in which a 
language expresses a thought ; peculi- 
arity.— adjs, , Idiomatic and Idio- 
matlcal, correct in form. 

IdiOByn'crasy ( id-i-o-sin cra-sy ), n. [Gk. 
idios, one’s own ; and synkntsis, a 
mixing], a turn of mind or temper 
peculiar to a person ; temperament. 

Idiot, n. [Fr., from Gk. idiotes, a 
private person: idios, one’s own], a 
person weak in mind; one who is 
unable to understand anything ; a very 
foolish person.— n., Idiocy or Id- 
iotcy, state of being an idiot. — adjs., 
Idiotic and Idiotlcal 

I dle ii'dl), adj. [A.S.], doing nothing ; 
having nothing to do ; unwilling to do 
anything ; of no use ; — v., to be doing 
nothing; to spend time uselessly. — 
adv., I'dly.— ns., I'dldness, state of 
having nothing to do; unwillingness 
to work ; I'dler, a lazy person. 

I'dol, ft. [Fr., from Gr. eidolon, an image], 
an image or likeness of anything, esp. 
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of a god, used as an object of worship ; 
a person or a thing greatly loved. — n., 
Idolater, one who worships idols. 

Fem. Idol'atress adj., Idol'atrous. 

connected with idol-worship.— Idol- 
atry, a worshipping of idols. — v., 
I'dolize or I'doUae, to worship; to 
love too much. 

Tdyl or I'dyll, n. [Gk. eidyllion, a short 
descriptive poem], a poem of shepherd 
life ; a short and highly-finished poem. 
— adj., Idyllic, pastoral. 

If, conj. [A.S. gif, not connected with 
Give], in case that ; supposing that ; 
on condition ; whether. 

Ig'neous, adj. [L. igneus, fiery], belong- 
ing to or containing fire ; like or of the 
nature of fire ; produced by fire. 

Ig'nis-fat'dus, n. [L. ignis, fire ; and 
faiuus , foolish], a light seen on marshes 

& which misleads people who follow it; 
“ will-o’-the-wisp.” 

Ignite', v. [L. ignis, fire], to set on fire ; 
to catch fire. — ft., Ignl'tion. 

Ignol)le, adj. [L. ignobllis, of low birth ; 
in, not ; and root of Noble], not noble 
or worthy of honour ; of low birth. — 
adv., Ignobly. 

Ig'nominy, ft. [L. ignominia, disgrace], 
a loss of (good) name ; disgraco ; an 
action bringing disgrace. — adj., Igno- 
minious, deserving disgrace. 

Ignore', V. [Fr., from L. ignorare, not 
to know], to pass by or over without 
notice ; to pretend not to see ; to set 
aside. — adj., Ig'norant, not knowing ; 
untaught ; unaware. — ft., Ig'norance, 
want of knowledge. 

Ignora'mus, n. [L. — we are ignorant], 
one who does not know anything, esp. 
who pretends to know but does not. 

Igufi/na, 7i. [Span., from W. Ind.], a 
large lizard found in warm countries. 

Ilex, ft. [L., the holm-oak], an evergreen 
shrub or tree with prickly leaves. 

Iliad, ft. [Gk. Ilias, - ados : Ilion, Troy], 
a poem written by Homer describing 
the siege of Ilion or Troy. 

Ilk, adj. [A.S.], the same. 

311, adj. [Scand., form of A.S. yfel, evil], 
as it should not be ; not fitted to other 
things ; out of order in body or mind ; 
causing harm; — ft., anything causing 
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pain, disorder, or unhappiness ; that 
which is opposed to good ; — adv ., 
badly; weakly. — adjs., Ill-bred, badly 
brought up ; ill-trained ; Ill-fa'voured, 
not good-looking ; Ill-na'tured, hav- 
ing an ill nature or temper. — n., Ill- 
ness, disorder of body or mind ; a 
feeling of pain. — adjs. , Ill-o'mened, 
having a bad outlook ; unfortunate ; 
Ill-starred', born under an evil star ; 
unlucky ; Ill-tem'pered, having a 
bad temper ; easily made angry ; Ill- 
timed', done at a wrong time.-— n., 
Ill-Will', hatred. 

Illa'tion (jl-la'shun), n. [L. illatio : in ; 
and Idtus, carried], a coming to a con- 
clusion ; the conclusion come to. — adj., 
Illative, bringing in a conclusion. 

Ille'gul, adj. [L. in, not ; and Legal], 
not legal ; contrary to law. — n., Il- 
legality, unlawfulness. 

Illegible ( il-lej'i-bl ), adi. [L. in, not; 
and Legible], that cannot be read.— 
ns., Illegibility and Illegibleness. 

Illegitimate, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
Legitimate], not in the way appointed 
by law ; born of parents who have not 
been married; not according to good 
usage. — n., Illegitimacy. 

Illib'eral , adi. [L. in, not ; and Liberal], 
not free or generous ; not well trained 
or cultured ; narrow-minded. 

Illicit ( ildis'it ), adi. [L. in, not; and 
licere, to be lawful], not allowed by law. 

Illimitable , ad\, without end or limit. 

Illit'erate, adj. [L. in, not; and littr- 
dtus, learned: UUra, a letter], not 
having learned letters ; unable to read. 

Illogical ( il-loj'ic-al ), adj., against the 
rules of logic or correct reasoning. 

Illude', v. [L. in, on; and ludfre, to 
play], to play upon in order to deceive ; 
to raise hopes and then disappoint 
them. — adi., Illu'sive (~siv), deceiving 
by false show; unreal.— n., Illu'sion, 
an appearance and nothing more ; false 
show ; mockery. 

IUu'minate, v. [L. illuminatus, lit up : 
in, on ; and lumen, light], to throw 
light upon ; to make clear or bright ; 
to adorn with pictures ; to cause to 
understand. *— 7i8., Illumination, a 
making olaar or bright ; many lights as 
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a sign of rejoicing ; coloured decoration 
in books ; that which gives light ; Illu- 
minator, one who illuminates ; an in- 
strument for making light stronger and 
brighter. — vs., Illu'mine ( iUlu'min ) 
and Illume', to make clear or bright. 

nius'trate, V. [L. illustrarc, to throw 
light on], to make a thing clear by 
pictures or stories ; to give examples ; 
to adorn.— n., Ulustra'tion, a means 
of making a thing clear and easily 
understood ; a picture in a book ; a 
story or an example.— adj., IllUB'tra- 
tive, fitted to illustrate or explain. 

Illus'trious, adj. EL. illustria, bright, 
famous], known for good or noble 
deeds ; bringing honour or glory. 

Im'age (m'd >), n. [Fr., from L. imdgo, a 
likeness], a likeness of anything; a 
figure in stone or metal ; a likeness to 
be worshipped ; — v., to form an image. 

Im'agery (im'a-jer-y), n., a collection of 
images or pictures ; descriptions in 
words, which give lively ideas ; pictures 
formed^by the imagination. | 

Imagine ( im-aj'in ), v. EL. imaginari, to 
picture to oneself], to think of what a 
thing is like ; to form a picture in the 
mind ; to form a purpose ; to conceive. 
—adjs., Imaginable, that can be im- 
agined ; Imaginary, existing only in 
thought; not real; Imaginative, 
given to imagining; formed by the 
imagination. — n., Imagination, the 
power of thinking in pictures; a pic- 
ture formed in the mind. 

Imbalm' and Imbank'. See Em-. 

Imbecile (imbesel), adj. [Fr., from L. 
imbecillus, feeble], weak in mind or 
body ; — n., one who is weak in mind or 
body. -7i., Imbecility. 

Imbibe', V. [L. in ; and bibire, to drink], 
to drink in ; to receive into the mind. 
Imbit'ter, Imbod'y, Imbos'om, Im- 
bow'er. See Em-. 

Imbricate and Imbricated, adj. [L. 
imbricatus, covered with tiles : imbrex, 
a tile], bent or shaped like a tile for 
carrying off rain ; overlapping like tiles 
on a roof; — v., to cover as if with tiles. 
— 7i., Imbrication, overlapping. 
Imbroglio (im-broVyo), n. [ItaL, from 
int and root of Broil], a state of 
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things difficult to unravel; a serious 
misunderstanding ; a complicated plot. 

Imbrue' (i im-broo '), v. [Old Fr. enrifjruer , 
to moisten], to wet or moisten. 

Imbue' ( im-bu '), v. [L. imbutre, to steep 
or soak], to cause to drink in ; to colour 
deeply ; to impress the mind. 

Imitate, v. [L. irnitare ], to try to be 
like some one else ; to follow as an ex- 
ample ; to make a likeness of .—-adj., 
Im'itable, that may be imitated ; 
worth imitating. — n., Imita'tion, a 
copying or acting like another; the 
copy thus made. — adj., Imitative, 
inclined to imitate ; done like a model 
or copy. — 7i. t Imitator. 

Immac'ftlate, adj. [L. in, not; and 
macula , a spot], spotless ; entirely 
pure ; without sin. 

Im'manent, adj. [L. in; and mancns, 
manere, to remain], indwelling ; in- 
herent.— n., Im'manence. 

Immate rial, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
Material], not made of matter ; of 
little influence ; of no consequence. 

Immature', adj. [L. in, not ; and matu- 
rus, ripe], not ripe ; too early ; not 
grown to full size or power. — ns., Im- 
maturity and Immature'ness. 

Immeas'urable (im-mezh'ur-a-bl), adj., 
that cannot be measured.— adv., Im- 
measurably. 

Imme'diate, adj., with nothing between ; 
with no second cause ; coming closely 
after ; without delay. — adv., Imme'di- 
ately. 

Immemorial, adj., farther back than 
any one can remember; beyond the 
reach of memory. 

Immense', adj. [Fr., from L. in, not ; 
and mensus, measured], that cannot 
be measured ; very large. — n., Im- 
men'sity, boundlessness. 

Immerge' (im-metf), V. [L. in, into ; 
and mergtre, to plunge], to dip or 
plunge into. 

Immerse', v. [L. in, into ; and mersus, 
plunged], to plunge into ; to take 
up the attention fully. — n., Immer- 
sion, a plunging into; deepness in 
thought. 

Im'migrate, v. [L. in, into; and Mi- 
grate], to come into a country to 
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make one’s home there. — ns., Im'mi- 
grant, Immigration. 

Im'minent, adj. [L. imminens, over- 
hanging], ready to fall or happen ; just 
coming on ; full of danger. — n., Im- 
minence, threatening nature. 

Immit', v. [L. in, into ; and mitUre, to 
send], to send into ; to throw in by 
force. Pars. Immitting, immitted. 
—u., Immis'sion. 

Immobility, n. [Fr., from L. immobiU- 
tas], the power or quality of not being 
moved ; fixedness to a place or condi- 
tion.— ad?., Immobile (-bit). 

Immod'erate, adj. , going beyond proper 
bounds ; going too far. 

Immod'est, adj., not guided by the rules 
of right conduct ; acting apart from pure 
thought and feeling ; unbecoming ; in- 
decent. — n., Immod'esty, want of 
modesty. 

Im'molate, V. [L. imnwlari : in, on ; and 
mala, meal], to offer in sacrifice ; to 
kill. — n., Immola'tion. 

Immor'al, adj., not according to what is 
right ; doing what is not right ; break- 
ing the moral law. — n., Immorality. 

Immor'tal, ad)., that cannot die; free 
from death ; that cannot be forgot ; liv- 
ing always. — ?(., Immortality, free- 
dom from death; unending life; lasting 
fame. — v., Immor'talize or Immor- 
talise, to give lasting fame to. 

Immov'able [im-moova-bl], adj., that 
cannot be moved ; firmly fixed ; un- 
alterable. 

Immu'nity, n. [Fr., from L. immunitas, 
freedom from service ; immunis , free], 
freedom from any burden, duty, etc. 

Immure' V. [Fr., from L. in, within ; 
and mums, a wall], to shut within 
walls ; to put into prison. 

Immu'table, adj., that cannot change 
or be changed. — adj., Immutability 
and Immu'tableuess. — adv., Im- 
mu'tably. 

Imp, n. [Low L. impetus, a graft], 
(formerly) a graft, shoot, or bud ; an 
offspring ; (now) a little devil ; a 
wicked spirit. — adj., Impish, like an 
imp. 

Im'pact, n. [L. impactus, dashed against ; 
impingfn], a striking against; the 
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force with which one body in motion 
comes against another. — v., Impact', 
to drive close. 

Impair', v. tFr., from Low L. imppjorare , 
to make worse : in, very ; and ppjor, 
worse], to make of less use or value ; to 
make worse or smaller ; to weaken. 

Impale', Impale'ment. See Em-. 

Impal'pable, adj. , not felt by the touch ; 
very thin or fine ; not easily perceived 
or understood. 

Impan'el. See Em-. 

Impart', v. [L. in, on ; and pars, a 
part], to give a part of what one has 
to another ; to givo information. 

Impartial ( im-pdr'shal ), adj., not tak- 
ing a part or side ; acting in the same 
way to every one ; treating all alike. — 
n., Impartiality, fairness. 

Impas'sable, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
Passable], that cannot be passed over 
or gone through. — m., Impassabil- 
ity and Impas'sableness. 

Impassible, adj. [Fr., from L. in, not ; 
andpussws, suffering: pati, to suffer], 
not feeling pain or suffering ; passion- 
less.— ns., Impassibility and Im- 
pas'sibleness, want of this power. 

Impas'sion(im-pffi.s/i'im), v. [L. in, very ; 
and Passion], to move with passion. — 
adjs., Impas'sionate [L. in, not, etc.], 
without passion or feeling; [in, very, 
etc.] much affected by passion'; Im- 
pas'sioned, moved to passion ; roused 
by strong feelings; Impas'sive, not 
moved by pain or suffering. 
Impa'tient {im-pa shent), adj., un- 
willing to suffer ; unwilling to wait ; 
eager for change ; showing impatience. 
— n. , Impa'tience. 

Impeach', V. [Fr. emp€cher, to hinder], 
to charge with a crime ; to call in ques- 
tion ; to bring to trial for misconduct, 
esp. peers and ministers. — n., Im- 
peach'ment, a bringing to trial ; a 
charge brought against a peer or min- 
ister. 

Impec'cable, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
peccabllis: peccare, to sin], free from 
Bin ; that cannot do wrong. 

Impecu'nious, adj. [Fr., from L. in, 
not ; and pecunia, money], having no 
money ; very poor. 


Impede', v. [L. impedire, to hinder], 
to be around or among one’s feet ; to 
hinder from moving ; hamper ; ob- 
struct. — n., Impediment, that which 
hinders ; a defect. 

Impel', v. [L. impdterc, to drive on : in ; 
and pelUre, to push], to drive forward ; 
to push on ; to rouse to action. Pars. 
Impelling 1 , impelled.— adj.. Impel- 
lent, having the quality of impelling ; 
— n., any force that impels. 

Impend', v. [L. in, over ; and pendcrc, 
to hang], to hang over; to be ready to 
fall ; to be near ; to threaten. — adj.. 
Impendent and Impending, hang- 
ing over ; ready to happen. 

Impenetrable, adj., that cannot be 
entered or passed through ; not to be 
moved by argument. — n.. Impenetra- 
bility, that quality in a body which 
prevents it from being pierced or passed 
through, or that hinders another from 
occupying the same space at the same 
time ; dulness of mind. 

Impenitent, adj. , not feeling sorry for 
sin ; ns., one who does not repent ; 
Impenitence. 

Imperative, adj. [L. imperare, to order], 
expressing command ; not to be avoided 
or disobeyed ; — n., a mood of the verb, 
expressing a command. 

Imperceptible, adj., that cannot be 
detected by the senses ; minute. 

Imper'fect, add. , wanting in something ; 
not finished or full-grown ; not wholly 
good ; not fulfilling its purpose. — 
n.. Imperfection. — adv. , Imper- 
fectly. 

Imperforate and Imperforated, 

adjs., not pierced or bored through : 
without an opening. — n., Imperfora- 
tion.— adj., Imper'forable. 

Imperial, adj. [L. imperidlis : im- 
perium, chief command, empire], be- 
longing to an empire or an emperor ; 
holding supreme power; — n., a tuft 
of hair on the lower lip and chin ; an 
outside seat on a coach. — ns., Impe- 
rialism, the power of an emperor ; 
the manner or spirit in which an 
empire is governed ; Imperialist, 
one on the side of or under the orders 
of an emperor. 
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Impe'rious, adj. [L. imperiosue , power- 
ful], fond of showing one’s power ; 
overbearing; arrogant. 

Imperil, v. [L. in, in ; and Peril], to 
bring into danger. Pars. Imperil- 
ling, imperilled. 

Imperishable, adj., that cannot be de- 
stroyed; that will not decay; ever- 
lasting. 

Impermeable, ado., not allowing any- 
thing to pass through. 

Impersonal, adj., not existing as a 
person ; not marking or referring to a 
person ; — n., a verb without a noun 
for its subject. 

Impersonate, v. [L. in, on ; and Per- 
sonate], to give the qualities of a 
person to ; to think or speak of some- 
thing as if it were a person ; to pass 
oneself off as.— a., Impersonation. 

Impertinent, adj., having nothing to 
do with the matter in hand ; away from 
the point or purpose ; out of place ; 
against the rules of custom or good 
breeding ; unbecoming in words or 
actions. — n.. Impertinence, some- 
thing entirely out of place ; impudence. 
—adv., Impertinently. 

Imperturbable, adj., that cannot be 
disturbed ; able to keep calm under 
great excitement. — n., Impertur- 
bability. 

Impervious and Importable, adj*., 
allowing nothing to pass through. 

Im'petUB, n. [L. impetus : in, upon ; and 
petdre, to fall], the force of a moving 
body or the blow which it gives ; a 
push forward ; an attack. 

Impetuous, adj. [L. impetuosus], rush- 
ing with great force ; acting hastily or 
without thought ; violent in feeling. 

Impinge' (im-pirij'), v. [L. impingtrc, to 
strike against], to fall or strike against ; 
to touch on. — n., Impinge ment. 

Im'pious, adj., not attending to the 
duties of religion ; dishonouring God ; 
wanting in reverence.— ns., Impi'ety 
and Im'piousness. 

Impla'cable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Placable], not to be moved from 
anger ; not to be quieted or appeased. 
—m., Implacability and Impla- 
cableness adv.. Implacably, 


Implant', v. to put plants in the ground ; 
to teach truth to the mind. 

Implead', V. [L. in, in ; and Plead], to 
enter a case in a court ; to state pleas 
or reasons before a judge. 

Implement, n. [L. implementum: in; 
and plere , to fill], something which 
is useful for a purpose ; a tool ; — v. (or 
-mentO, to fulfil or bring to pass ; to 
perform. 

Im'plicate, V. [L. implicate : in, in ; 
and plicare], to fold in or together ; to 
bring into contact or connection with. 
— n., Implication, something meant 
or implied. 

Implicit ( im-plis'it ), adj. [L. implicUus : 
in , in ; and plicare, to fold], folded in 
or up ; understood though not ex- 
pressed in words ; trusting fully ; un- 
questioning.— n., Implicitness. 

Implore', v. [ L. implorarc, to beg 
earnestly], to beg with tears ; to pray 
earnestly to (a person) or for (a thing). 
—adv., Impldr'ingly. 

Impl/, v. [F., from L. implicate, to 
infold], to have within a fold ; to mean 
a thing without saying it plainly in 
words. 

Impolite', adj., not polished or refined^ 
wanting good manners. — n. , Impolite- 
nesB.— adv., Impolitely. 

Impolitic, adj., not politic ; contrary 
to what is prudent ; unwise ; hurtful 
to the public good. 

Impon'derable, adj., that cannot be 
weighed ; having no weight that can be 
felt. — ns., Imponderability and Im- 
pon'derableness. 

ImpOrt', u. [L. in, into ; and portare, to 
carry], to bring in from abroad ; to 
have as a meaning ; to be of weight or 
consequence; to have influence.— ns., 
Im'port, that which is brought in 
from abroad ; the meaning of a word 
or action ; Importance, weight or 
influence over others; consequence. — 
adj., Impor'tant, having weight or 
influence ; able to help or hinder any- 
thing ; of great consequence. — n., Im- 
portation, act of importing; the 
goods imported. 

Importune', V. [L. importvmis , trouble- 
some], to ask for something over and 
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over again ; to press with earnestness ; 
solicit. — adj. , Importunate. — n. , 
Importu'nity. 

Impose' ( im-poz'), v. [Fr. imposer, from 
L. im, for in, on ; and root of Pose], 
to lay or put upon ; to give to as a 
duty or task ; (upon) to play tricks ; to 
mislead. — adj., Imposing, having a 
grand appearance ; deceiving. — ns., 
Imposition, a laying on of a tax, 
punishment, etc. ; a laying on of hands ; 
that which is laid on ; a piece of de- 
ception ; Im'post, a tax or burden. 

Impos'tor, n. IL., a deceiver], one who 
professes to be what he is not. — 
Impos'ture, deception. 

ImpOB'sible, adj., not possible; that 
cannot be done.— n., Impossibility. 

Im'pdtent, adj. [L. impStens, unable], 
without power or strength ; unable to 
restrain oneself. — ns., Im'pdtence 
and Im'pdtency, want of power. 

Impound', v. [L. in, in ; and Pound], 
to put into a pound or enclosure; to 
take hold of and keep safe. 

Impoverish, v. [Old Fr. appovr'mant : 
from L. ad, to (corrupted to im) ; and 
pauper, poor], to make poor ; to wear 
out strength. — n., Impoverishment. 

Impracticable, adj., not capable of 
being done; not easily guided; stub- 
born;— ns.. Impracticability and 
Imprac'ticableness. — adv.. Im- 
practicably. 

Im'precate, v. [L. impreaitus, called 
down by prayer : in, on ; and precari, 
to pray], to pray that something evil 
may fall; to call down a curse. — n., 
Imprecation, a prayer for a curse ; a 
curse. — adj., Im'precatory, calling 
down evil ; of the nature of a curse. 

Impreg'nable, adj. [Old Fr. imprenable, 
from L. in, not ; and prendtre, to seize], 
that cannot be taken ; proof against 
attack.— n., Impregnability. 

Impregnate, V. [L. imprcegnatus : in, 
into ; and pi'cegnans, going to bear], to 
cause to be fruitful ; to fill with a liv- 
ing power; to mix with some other 
substance.— n., Impregnation, that 
with which anything is mixed. 

Impress', v. [L. in, on ; and Press], to 
press or make a mark on ; to mark by 


Improve 

pressure ; to fix deeply in the mind ; 
to take by force for public service. — n., 
Im'press, a mark or likenesB made 
by pressing ; any result of pressure ; a 
stamp or device. — adj., Impres'fiible, 
that can be made to feel. — ns., Im- 
pressibility and Impres'sibleness. 

Impres'sion ( im-presh'un ), n., the act 
of pressing ; the mark left by pressure ; 
a copy taken from typeB ; a feeling left 
on the mind ; the numbers of copies 
of a book printed at one time. — adj., 
Impressionable, able to be im- 
pressed or shaped ; easily affected. 

Impres'sive, adj., able to make an im- 
pression ; having the power of touching 
the feelings ; rousing the conscience. — 
n., Impres'sivenesB.— adj., Impres- 
sively. 

Imprimatur, n. [L. imprimatur, let it 
be printed], a permission to print a 
book ; any mark of approval. 

Imprint', v„ to print upon ; stamp; to 
fix in the mind.— n., Im'print, the 
mark left by printing ; the name of the 
publisher or printer, and the time and 
place of publication. 

Impris'Oll, v., to put into prison ; to con- 
fine in any way.— n., Impris'oument, 
act of putting or state of being put in 
prison. 

Improb'able, adj., not likely to be true. 
— n., Improbability, something un- 
likely to be true. 

Improbity, n., want of uprightness; 
unfair dealing ; dishonesty. 

Impromp'tu, adj. and adv. [L. in 
promptu, in readiness : promptus, 
ready], ready at hand; without pre- 
vious study ; on the spur of the mo- 
ment; — n., anything so Baid or done. 

Improp'er, adj. , not fitted for its place or 
purpose; unbecoming; not according 
to facts ; indecent.— n., Impropriety, 
unfitness for time, place, or purpose ; 
wrong use ; a thing which is improper, 
or wrongly used. 

Impro'priate, v. [L. in, on ; and pro- 
prius, one’s own], to take for one's own 
use; to put church property into a 
person’s hands to be properly used. 

Improve' ( im-prow /), v, [L. in, in ; and 
Prove : L. proban, to oount good], to 
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make or grow better, or of more use or 
value ; to turn to a good use. — adj.. 
Improvable, that can be improved, 
or used for a good purpose. — n ., Im- 
provement, a making or growing 
better ; a turning to a good use ; a 
getting forward in knowledge or skill. 

Improvident, adj., not looking for- 
ward ; not thinking of what is to come ; 
spending without regard for the future. 
— n., Improvidence, want of fore- 
sight ; a wasteful spending. 

Improvise' (im-pro-viz') and Improv- 
isate, vs. [Fr., from L. improvisus , un- 
foreseen], to do offhand; to compose 
on the spot ; to do on the spur of the 
moment. — n., Improvisation. 

Impru'dent (im-proo'dent), adj., acting 
without thinking ; wanting in fore- 
sight ; thoughtless. — n.,Impru'dence, 
want of looking forward ; thoughtless 
conduct. 

Im'pddent, adj. [Fr., from L. impudens: 
in, not; and pudor , shame], without a 
feeling of shame ; having no care for 
the feelings of others ; wanting in 
modesty.— n., Impudence. 

Impugn' (jin-pun'), v. [Fr., from L. in, 
against ; and pugnare, to fight], to 
fight against ; to find fault with ; to 
call in question. 

Im'pulse, n. [L. impulsu8, driven on], 
a driving on or moving with force ; a 
sudden driving force ; the result of a 
moving force; a force in the mind 
causing action.— n., Impul'sion, an 
impelling or driving forward ; the force 
with which a moving body strikes 
another ; a sudden moving of the 
mind. — adj., Impul'sive, having the 
power of driving forward ; easily moved 
by one’s feelings. 

Impu'nity, n. [L. impunitas : in, not ; 
and punire, to punish], safety from 
punishment ; freedom from loss. 

Impure', adj., not pure or clean ; mixed 
with something which is not clean ; 
stained by sin; unchaste. — ns., Im- 
pu'rity and Impure'ness, want of 
purity. 

Impute', v. [L. in, on or to ; and putare, 
to count], to count a thing as belonging 
to or done by a person ; to blame.** 


n., Imputa'tion, act of imputing; 
that which is imputed ; a charge of 
wrong-doing ; a placing of what one has 
done to the benefit or hurt of another. 

Inability, n. [L. in, not ; and Ability], 
want of power ; want of means. 

Inaccessible (in-ac-ces si-bl), adj., that 
cannot be got at ; not to be reached. — 
n., Inaccessibility. 

Inac'curate, adj., not done with care ; 
not according to truth ; incorrect. — n., 
Inac'curacy, wan . of correctness ; 
that which is incorrect ; a mistake. 

Inac'tion (in-ac! shun), n., want of action 
or motion; a remaining idle. — adj., 
Inactive, not moving; without life 
or energy; sluggish; lazy. — n., In- 
activity, want of life and energy. 

Inadequate, adj., not equal to what is 
wanted ; not able to fill one’s place. — 
ns., Inadequacy and Inadequate- 
ness. 

Inadmis'sible, adj., not fit to be allowed 
or received. — n., Inadmissibility, 

unfitness, etc. 

Inadvertent, adj. (L. in, not; and 
Advert], not giving one’s mind to^ 
not paying attention. — ns., Inadver- 
tence and Inadvertency, want of 
attention, or a mistake caused thereby. 

Inalienable, adj., that cannot be given 
up to another ; that cannot pass out of 
a person’s possession. 

Inane', adj. [L. inanis], empty ; without 
sense or thought; useless. — ns.. In- 
anition ( in-an-ish'un ), weakness from 
want of food ; Inanity, want of 
thought ; frivolity ; a silly tiling. 

Inanimate, adj. , without life ; inactive. 

Inapplicable, adj., not applicable ; that 
cannot be applied or made use of ; not 
suitable ;— 71., Inapplicability, un- 
fitness ; unsuitableness. 

Inappreciable ( in-ap-pre' shi-a-bl ), adj. , 
not worth putting a price on ; too 
small to be seen or felt. 

Inapproachable, adj., that cannot be 
approached or got near; that cannot 
be equalled.-— 7i., Inapproach'able- 
ness. 

Inappropriate, adi., not belonging to ; 
not suitable ; not fitted for (a purpose). 

—n. ( Inappropriateneia, 
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Inapt, adj. t not apt; not fitted; slow 
to understand or learn. — n., Inap- 
titude, want of aptitude ; unfitness. 

Inartlc'tllate, adj. , not spoken with 
clearness; indistinct; not jointed. — 
n., Inarticulateness, want of clear- 
ness in speaking. 

Inartificial (in-ar-ti-jish'al), adj., not 
done by art ; not made by the hands 
of man ; simple. 

Inasmuch', adv. [In, As, and Much], 
seeing that ; this being the case ; since ; 
because. 

Inatten'tion, n., want of attention ; 
neglect.— ad?., Inatten'tive, not at- 
tentive ; not giving heed. 

Inau'dible, adj., that cannot be heard.— 
e., Inaudibility ; Inau'dibleness. 

Inaugurate, v. [L. inauguratus : in, 
and root of Augur], to bring into 
office with ceremony; to make a be- 
ginning of ; to show a thing publicly 

for the first time.— adj., Inau'gural, 

belonging to or used at an inaugura 
tion; — n., an inaugural address. — n.. 
Inauguration, a bringing into office 
for the first time ; the ceremonies con- 
nected with something new. 

Inauspicious (in-au -spish'us), adj., not 
happening under favourable condi- 
tions ; ill-omened. 

In'bom, adj. [E. in, and Bom], born 
in or with ; implanted by nature. 

Int>red, adj., bred within ; natural 

Incage' (in-cdj). See Encage. 
Incalculable, adj., not able to be 
counted ; very great in number. 

Incandes'cent, adj. [L. in, very ; and 
candescens, beginning to glow ; can- 
d?re, to glow], glowing with a white 
heat.— 7i., Incandescence. 

Incantation, n. [L. incantare, to sing 
charms], a song or words used as a 
charm for producing magical results; 
act of uttering the wokls. 

Inca'pable, adj., without room to hold, 
or power to do ; unable to learn or 
understand . — n Inc&pabil'ity, want 
of capability ; unfitness. 

Incapa'cious (in-ca-pa'shus) adj. [L. in, 
not ; and Capacious j, not large ; having 
little room ; not able to hold much. 

Incapacity, n., want of capacity or 


Incipient 

power to understand; unfitness by 
law or want of ability. — v., Incapac- 
itate, to make unfit; to deprive of 
natural power ; to take some power or 
right from a person by law. 

Incar'cerate, v. [L. in; and carcerdtus: 
career, a prison], to put into prison ; to 
shut up or enclose.— n.. Incarcera- 
tion, imprisonment. 

Incar'nate, v. [L. in; and camdtus, 
clothed in flesh : caro, flesh], to clothe 
in flesh ; to give a spirit a human 
form ; — adj., clothed in flesh ; having 
a human body. — n., Incarna'tion, 
n., an appearance of a spirit in human 
form ; the taking on of human nature 
by Jesus Christ ; a manifestation or 
embodiment ; the healing of a wound 
by forming new flesh. 

Incase', v. [L. in, into ; and Case], to 
put into a case; to surround with 
something solid. — n., Incase'ment, 
act of putting into a case ; something 
solid put round for a protection. 

Incau'tious ( in-cau'shus ), adj., not 
cautious ; not thinking what may be 
the result.— n., Incau'tiousness, want 
of caution ; thoughtless action. 

Incen'diary, n. [L. incendiaris, setting 
on fire : inccndium, a fire], one who 
sets on fire for mischief ; one who 
causes quarrels or ill-feeling among 
others. — adj.. Betting fire to; tending 
to cause quarrels or war. — n., Incen- 
diarism, the crime of setting fire to. 

Incense', V. [L. incensus, incendtre, to 
kindle!, to rouse a person to hot anger ; 
to make furious. — n., In'cense, spices 
prepared for being burned ; the smell 
of spices burned in worship; great 
praise or flattery. 

Incentive, adj. [L. incentivus , striking 
up a tune : in, into ; and canire, to 
sing], acting on the mind ; rousing to 
action ; urging on ; encouraging ;— w., 
that which acts on the mind ; motive. 

Incep'tion (in-cep' shun), n. [L. inceptio , 
a beginning : in, on ; and cap€re, to 
seize], a beginning ; an entering upon. 
—adj., Incep'tive, beginning. 

Incipient, adj. [L. incipiens, beginning], 
beginning to be or to show itself. 
Incertitude, n. [in not; and Cer- 
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titude], want of certainty ; doubtful- 
ness. 

Inces sant, adj. [L. in, not ; and cessare , 
to cease], never stopping. 

In'cest, n. [L. in, not ; and caxtux, pure. 
See Chaste], marriage, etc., between 
persons too nearly related to each 
other. — adj., Incestuous. 

Inch (1), n. [A.S., from L. uncia, a 
twelfth part], the twelfth part of a foot. 

Inch (2) n. [C. iv(n)is, an island], an 
Island. 

Xn'choate (inkd-dt), adj. [L. inchodtus , 
begun], just beginning or begun ; not 
fully developed.— adj., Incho'ative 
(- tiv ). Same as Inceptive. 

Incident, adj. [L. incident, incXdAre, to 
fall on : in, on ; and cadAre , to fall], 
falling on ; that may happen ; belong- 
ing to; coining to pass; — n ., that 
which happens ; a subordinate action. 
— n., Incidence, a falling upon ; the 
direction or manner of falling, as a ray 
of light, a tax, etc .—adj., Incidental, 
happening by chance ; not of the high- 
est importance. 

Incipient See under Inception. 

Incir'cle. See Encircle. 

Incise', v. [L. incisum, incuUrc, to cut 
into : in, into ; and ccudAre, to cut], to 
cut into ; to cut with a sharp instru- 
ment. — n., Incfsion ( in-cizhfun ), a 
cutting into ; the cut which is made. — 
adj., Inci'sive (in-ci'ziv), having the 
power of cutting sharply; keen in 
thought or speech. — adv., Inci'sively. 
— n Inci'sor, one of the front or 
cutting teeth ; — adj., fitted for cutting. 

Incite', v. [L. incitare, to urge forward 1, 
to rouse or stir ; to urge forward ; to 
move the mind to action. — ns., Incita- 
tion and Incite'ment, act of rousing ; 
that which stirs or rouses. 

Incivility, n., want of civility or good 
breeding ; rudeness of manners ; an act 
of rudeness. 

Inclem'ent, adj. [in, and Clement], 
unfeeling ; of a harsh or cruel 
nature ; stormy, as the weather. — 
n., Inclem'ency, want of kindly feel- 
ing ; harshness of manner or temper ; 
roughness. 

Incline', v. [L. in, towards ; and clinare, 


to lean], to lean or cause to lean ; to be 
neither standing straight up nor lying 
flat; to slope; to have the mind favour- 
able; to influence; to cause to bend 
or stoop, as the body or the head ; — n . 

( in'elin ), a slope. — n., Inclination, 
a bending from a straight position ; a 
leaning towards ; a sloping upwards or 
downwards ; a turning or bending of 
the mind to; the angle made by two 
lines or surfaces. 

Inclose', v. [L. in, in ; and Close], to 
shut in on all sides ; to put in a case 
or wrapper ; to put a fence round. — n., 
InclQs'ure, that which is inclosed ; a 
space fenced round ; a barrier. 

Include' ( in-clood '), v. [L. includAre : in, 
in ; and claudAre, to shut], to shut in ; 
to contain as a part. — n., Inclusion. 
— adj., Inclusive, shutting in or in- 
closing; including; hold or counted 
as part of. —adv., inclusively. 

Incog'nito, adj. and adv. [L. incognltus, 
unknown : in, and cognoxcAre, to 
know], without being known ; under 
another name than one’s own ; in dis- 
guise ; — n. , a person in disguise. Fern. 
Incog'nita. 

Incognizable or Incog'nisable, adj., 
unable to be known or distinguished ; 
that cannot be recognized. 

Incoherent, adj., wanting cohesion be- 
tween the parts ; not holding well to- 
gether; disconnected or confused in 
thought. — nx., Incoherence and In- 
coherency, want of cohesion ; want 
of connection in thought ; that which 
is incoherent. 

Incombustible, adj. [in, not; and 
Combustible], that cannot be burned. 

In come (in' cum), n., that which comes 
in ; money earned by work, or regularly 
got by other means. 

In'come-tax, n., a tax on income. 

Incommensurable, adj., that cannot 
be measured together ; having no 
third quantity (or common measure) 
which is contained an even number of 
times in each. — adj., Incommen- 
s Urate, not having a common meas- 
ure; not equal to what is required; 
out of proportion. 

Incommode', v. [L. in, not; and 
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commdduB , convenient], to put to 
trouble or inconvenience ; to disturb or 
vex.— act#., Incommodious, causing 
trouble or inconvenience ; not easily 
worked ; not having room enough. 

Incommu'nicable, adj., that cannot be 
communicated or shared with others. 

Incommutable, ad\ , that cannot be 
exchanged the one for the other. 

Incomparable, adj. , that cannot be 
compared with anything else ; good 
beyond all others ; without an equal. 
— adv., Incomparably. 

Incompatible, adj., not agreeing in 
nature or character ; not able to exist 
or act together. — ns., Incompatibil- 
ity and Incompatibleness.— adv., 
Incompatibly. 

Incompetent, adj., not having strength 
enough ; unfit for one’s work ; not 
within one’s power or right; not ac- 
cording to law or regulation. — ns.. In- 
competence and Incompetency, 
want of strength ; want of fitness. 

Incomplete', adj., not having all its 
parts; not filled up; unfinished.— n., 
Incompleteness. 

Incomprehensible, adj., that cannot 
be understood ; not able to be defined ; 
past finding out. — ns., Incomprehen- 
sibility and Incomprehen'Bible- 
ness, state of being incomprehensible. 
— adj., Incomprehen'sive, not con- 
taining much ; limited. 

Incompressible, adj., that cannot be 
pressed into smaller space or bulk. 

Incompttt'able, ad\, that cannot be 
computed or counted up. 

Inconceivable (in-con-cev'ab t), adj. , that 
cannot be conceived or thought out ; 
not to be known by the human mind. 

Inconclusive ( in-con-cloo'ziv ), adj., not 
coming to a conclusion; indecisive; not 
solving a difficulty. 

Inconden'8able, ad\, that cannot be 
condensed or made thicker or more 
dense; that cannot be changed from 
a gas or vapour to a liquid. 

Incongruous (jn-conggroo-us), adj., 
not congruous or agreeing ; not able to 
act together ; not mixing well together. 
—n., Incongruity. 

Inoon'sequent, adj,, not following from 


the premises or conditions started 
from. — n., Inconsequence. 

Inconsiderable, adj., not worth think- 
ing about ; not needing much notice. 

Inconsid'erate, ad\, not thinking of 
what may happen ; not caring for the 
rights or feelings of others; acting 
without thinking. — ns., Inconsid'er- 
ateness and Inconsidera'tion, want 
of proper thought. 

Inconsis'tent, adj., not agreeing with 
itself or with something else ; acting 
or speaking sometimes one way, some- 
times another ; believing or saying one 
thing and doing another. — ns., Incon- 
sistency and Inconsistence, state 
of two things which caunot both be true 
at the same time ; difference between a 
person’s beliefs or words and actions. 

InconsSl'able, adj., not able to be con- 
soled or comforted ; sorrowful beyond 
all hope of comfort. 

Incon'sonant, adj., not agreeing. 

Inconspicuous, adj., not standing 
clearly in sight ; hardly seen. 

Inconstant, adj., often changing ; given 
to alter one’s mind ; not firm or steady. 
— n., Inconstancy, want of constancy 
or firmness ; frequent change ; fickle- 
ness. 

Inconsftm'able, adj., that cannot be 
consumed or wasted away. 

Incontestable, adj., that cannot be 
denied or called in question. 

Incontinent, adj. , not keeping one's 
passions in check. — ns . , Incontinence 
and Incon'tinency, inability or un- 
willingness to do so .—adv.. Incon- 
tinently, without hindrance; with- 
out delay ; immediately. 

Incontrovertible, adj., too clear to 
be denied or disputed. 

Inconve'nient, adj., not fitting into; 
causing trouble or difficulty ; hinder- 
ing progress. —7i., Inconve'nience, 

j that which causes trouble, difficulty, or 
discomfort; — v., to cause trouble or 
difficulty to. 

Inconvertible, adj., that cannot be 
changed into or exchanged for some* 
thing else. — n. t Inconvertibility. 

Inconvin'cible, adj., that cannot be con- 
vinced or led to change one’s mind. 
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Incorporate, v. [L. incorporate: in, 
into ; and corpus, a body], to form into 
a body ; to unite into one mass ; to put 
or grow into as a part of something else ; 
to form (by law) a society with rights 
and privileges ad*., united into one 
body ; formed into a society, etc. — n.. 
Incorpora tion, act of incorporating, 
or state of being incorporated ; a union 
into one ; a taking into as part of ; 
a society enjoying certain rights and 
privileges. 

Incorporeal, ad : . , not having a body ; 
without material form. 

Incorrect', a dj. f not correct ; not accord- 
ing to rule or truth ; not as duty re- 
quires.— 7i., Incorrectness. 

Incorrigible ( in-cor'ri-ji-bl ), adj. LL. 
in, not. See Correct], that cannot be 
corrected or improved ; beyond reform. 

— n., Incorrigibility. 

Incorrodible, adj., that cannot be eaten 
away ; that will not rust. 

Incorrupt', adj. , without a fault or stain ; 
sound ; that will not take bribes. — 
adj.. Incorruptible, that cannot 
decay or waste away ; not to bo bribed ; 
unbendingly just. — ns. , Incorrupti- 
bility and Incorrup'tibleness. 
also Incorrup'tion and Incorrupt 
ness, freedom from or absence of 
corruption. 

Increase' ( in-cres ), V. [Fr. , from L. in, 
on ; and crescire, to grow], to grow or 
cause to grow bigger or more numer- 
ous ; to add to. — ns. , In'crease and 
Increment, that which is added. 

Incredible, adj., that cannot be be- 
lieved; too strange to be true. — ns., 
Incredibility and Incred'ibleness. 
— adv., Incredibly. 

Incred'tllous, adj., not easily persuaded 
to believe ; arising from unbelief. — ns., 
Incredulity and Incred'fllousness, 
slowness to believe. 

Incriminate. See Criminate. 

Incrust', v. [L. in, on ; and crusta, a 
crust], to cover with a crust. — n. y 
Incrusta'tion, a coating on the sur- 
face of anything ; a covering or inlay- 
ing of marble on a wall. 

In'cdbate, v. [L. incubatum : in, on ; 
and cubare, to lie], to alt on eggs to 


hatch them ; to hatch by artificial 
heat.— ns., Incuba'tion ; Incuba'tor, 
a machine for hatching eggs. 

In'cdbus, n. [L. incubus, a nightmare : 
in, on ; and cubare, to lie], a nightmare ; 
anything that lies heavily on the 
mind ; a very heavy burden. 

Incul'cate, V. [L. inculcate, to tread on : 
in, on ; and calx, tho heel], to teach 
by often repeating ; to urge on the 
mind.— n., Inculca'tiOIl. 

Incul'pate, V. [L. in, in ; and culpatus, 
culpure, to blame], to bring into blarney 
to show to be in fault. — adj., Incul- 
pable, blameless. 

Incum'bent, adj. [L. incumbcns, in - 
cumb&re , to lie on], lying on ; reclin- 
ing ; resting on, as a duty; — n., the 
person who fills an office and performs 
its duties.— n., Incum'bency, the 
state of being an incumbent, or his 
office and duties. 

Incum'brance. See Encumbrance. 

Incur', v. IL. in, on ; and currifre, to 
run], to run on or against ; to put one- 
self in the way of ; to bring upon one- 
self. Pars. Incurring, incurred. 

Incur'sion {in-cur' shun), n. [L. in, on ; 
and curse, a running], a running into ; 
a march into an enemy’s country.— 
adj., Incur'sive, hostile. 

Incdr'able, adj., that cannot be cured ; 
— n., a person who cannot be cured. 

Incur'vate, V. [L. incurvatus, bent in ; 
in, in ; and curve, crooked], to bend 
or curve ; — adj., bent inwards ; curved. 
— ns., Incurva'tion and Incur'vity, 
the state of being bent or curved ; a 
bowing of the body. 

Indebt'ed ( in-det'ed ), adj. [L. in, in ; 
and Debt], being in debt ; obliged.— 
7i., Indebtedness, state of being in 
debt ; the amount of debt. 

Inde'cent, adj., not fit to be seen or 
heard ; against good manners ; shame- 
less ; unseemly. — n ., Inde'cency, state 
of being indecent ; something unfit to 
be seen or heard ; immodesty. 

Indecipherable, adi , that cannot be 
read, explained, or solved. 

Indecision ( in-de-cizh'un ), n., want of 
decision ; slowness in making up one’s 
mind ; want of firmness of will ; irreso- 
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lutioa ; fickleness. — adj., Indeci'sive 
( -siv ), not bringing to a settlement ; 
slow In making up one’s mind; not 
standing firm to a decision. — adv., 

Indecisively.— n. , Indeci'siveness, 

state of being undecided. 

Indeclln'able, adj., not changing ter- 
minations, as words in grammar. 

Indecompds'able (> n-de-com-poz'a-bl), 
adj., that cannot be decomposed or re- 
solved into its elements. 

Indeco'rum, n., want of decorum or 
propriety ; conduct that breaks the rules 
of good taste and good manners. — adj., 
Indeco'rOUS, wanting in good be- 
haviour ; contrary to good taste and 
good manners. 

Indeed', adv. [E. In and Deed], in fact ; 
in truth. 

Indefatigable, adj. [L. indc/atigabUis : 
in, not; and faiigare, to weary], that 
cannot be wearied out ; never ceasing 
in effort; unwearied. — adv., Indefat 1 - 
igably.— n., Indefatigableness. 

Indefea'sible (in-dc-fezi-bl), adj. [L. in, 
not; and Defeasible], not to be de- 
feated or set aside. 

Indefen'sible, adj. [L. in, not ; and De- 
fensible], that cannot be defended. 

Indefinable, adj., that cannot be de- 
fined or described. 

Indefinite (in-def'i-nit), adj., not hav- 
ing clearly markod limitsor boundaries; 
not fully or clearly determined or ex- 
plained.— n., Indef'initeness. 

Indelible, adj. [L. in, not; and dele- 
bUis : delere, to destroy], not to be 
blotted out ; that cannot be lost or 
forgotten. — adv., Indelibly. 

Indelicate, adj., causing offence to 
good taste or good manners ; hurtful to 
purity of mind. — n., Indelicacy, want 
of regard for good taste and good man- 
ners ; rudeness of manner or speech. 

Indem'nify, V. [Fr., from L. in, not: 
damnum, loss ; and fac&re, to make], 
to save from loss or damage ; to make 
up for damage done. — ns., Indemni- 
fication and Indem'nity, a saving 
from loss or damage ; that which is 
paid to make up for loss. 

Indemon'strable, adj., that cannot be 
demonstrated or proved. 


Indent', V. [L. in, into; and dens, a 
tooth], to edge with teeth; to cut 
teeth or notches exactly alike on the 
edges of different papers ; to mark with 
a stamp or hammer ; to begin a line 
farther from the edge than the others ; 
— n., a cut or notch in the edge. — n., 
Indentation, a mark like a tooth on 
the edge of a thing ; a notch. — adj., 
Indent'ed.— n. .Indenture, a written 
agreement between two or more persons; 
— v., to bind by a written agreement. 

Independent, adj. , not under the power 
or influence of another ; acting for one- 
self ; earning, or in the enjoyment of, 
a comfortable living ; not to be swayed 
by others ; — n., a member of a con- 
gregation which is subject to no 
authority outside itself. — ns., Inde- 
pendence and Independency, 
freedom from power or control ; ability 
to act for oneself ; enough to live on. 

Inde3crlb'able, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Describable],thatcannot bedescribed. 

Indestruc'tible, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Destructible], that cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

Inde terminable, adj., that cannot be 
clearly known or fixed. — adv., In- 
deter'minably.— Indeter'min- 
ableness. —adjs., Indeter'minate 
and Indeter'mlned, not clearly fixed. 
-ns., Indetermina'tion and In- 
deter'minateness, want of deter- 
mination ; hesitation ; irresolution. 

Index, n. [L. index, an informer], that 
which points out ; a hand or pointer ; 
the first finger ; a list of the subjects 
in a book; the figure on the upper 
right side of a number or quantity to 
mark the power to which it is raised ; 
pi, Indexes and (math.) Indices;— 
v., to fit with an index. 

In'diaman,™., a trading ship that sailed 
to and from India. 

In'dian, adj., belonging to India. 

In'dies ( indiz ), n. , a name given to the 
countries and islands of India in the 
East, and also to the West India 
Islands. 

Indicate, V. [L. indicatus, indicant, to 
point to], to point out ; to show (how 
to do a thing) ; to make known. — n., 
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Indication, act of indicating ; that 
which points out ; information ; a 
token.— Indicative, pointing 
out ; giving a signal or intimation of ; 
— n», the mood of the verb that makes 
a direct statement or question.— n., 
Indicator, one who or that which 
points out; a pointer on a machine, 
to mark something ; a gauge. 

Indict' ( in-dit'), v. [Fr., from Low L. 
indidarc, to accuse!, to charge with a 
crime (especially by a grand jury).— 
adj., Indict'able. n., Indictment, 
an accusation written out in proper 
form. 

Indifferent, adj. [L. indifferens ], not 
making or showing any difference ; of 
no importance ; neither good nor bad ; 
having no wish for one thing more 
than for another ; showing no interest. 
— n., Indifference, state of being 
indifferent. 

Indigenous (in-dij'e-nus), adj. [L. 
indigtnus, born in], born or first pro- 
duced in a country ; native. 

In'digent (in'dijent), adj. [L. indigene ; 
from in, in ; and egens, cgere, to be in 
want], in want ; not having the means 
of living.— n., In'digence, poverty. 

Indigested (Ln-di-jcst'ed), adj. [See 
Digest], not digested; not properly 
arranged.— adj., Indigestible, that 
oannot be digested or arranged ; not 
easily put in order.— n.. Indigestion, 
want of power to digest. 

Indignant, adj. [L. indignans, dis- 
pleased at : in, not ; and dignus, 
worthy], angry, esp. at something un- 
worthy or undeserved ; feeling con- 
tempt with anger.— n., Indignation, 
strong anger. 

Indlg'nity, n. [L. indignitas, un worthi- 
ness], ill-usage intended to lower one’s 
dignity ; undeserved ill-treatment. 

In'digO, n. [Fr., from L. Indicum, 
Indian], a deep blue colour; a blue 
dye got from the indigo plant; — act?., 
of a deep blue colour. 

Indirect', adj., not in a straight line to- 
wards; roundabout; not straightfor- 
ward or honest. — ns., Indirect'ness 
and Indirection, roundabout ways 
or means ; crookedness. 


Indisoemlble, adj., that cannot be 
seen. — adv., Indisoernlbly. 

Indiscov'erable, adj., that cannot be 
discovered. 

Indiscreet', adj., not taking pains to 
avoid mistakes ; acting without proper 
thought. — n ., Indiscretion (in- 
dis-cresh'un), an acting without due 
thought ; an ill-considered act. 

Indiscrim'inate, adj. [L. in, not , and 
Discriminate], not observing differ- 
ence* ; confused.— n., Indiscrimina- 
tion.— adj., Indiscrim'inative. 

Indispensable, adj., that cannot be 
done without. — adv., Indispen'sably. 

Indispose' (in-du-pdz'), v., to turn away 
from ; to render unwilling ; to make 
unfit ; to make slightly unwell. — adj., 
Indisposed.', not inclined to; not 
quite well. — n.. Indisposition, un- 
willingness ; a slight illness. 

Indis'pdtable, adj. , that cannot be dis- 
puted or denied ; that must be held 
as true.— ad?;. , Indis'putably. 

Indissoluble, adj. , that cannot be dis- 
solved or broken up; binding for ever. 

Indistinct', adj., not clearly seen; not 
clear to the mind ; confused. — n., In- 
distinctness. 

Indistinguishable, adj., that cannot 
be clearly seen or distinguished. 

Indite', V. [Fr., from Low L. indictare, 
to accuse ; or indicate, to proclaim], to 
speak something to be written down ; 
to compose or write; to be tho author of. 

Individual, adj. [L. individuus, not 
to be divided : in, not ; and divider e, 
to divide], not to be further divided ; 
belonging to or existing as one only ; 
— n ., a single person or thing ; a 
human being.— ns., Individualism, 
a favouring of one’s own interest ; 
a state in which every one works for 
his own ends ; Individuality, exist- 
ence by oneself ; that which marks off 
one person from another. — v.. Indi- 
vidualize or Individ'ttalise, to 
mark off one from all the others ; 
to particularize. 

Indivisible (in-di-vvJ i-bl), adj., that 
cannot be divided; — n., something 
which cannot be divided. 

IndO'cile(or in-dos'il), adj., [L. in, not ; 
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and docere, to teach], hard to teach ; 
not willing to learn. — n., IndOCillty, 
unwillingness to be taught ; dulness 
of mind. 

Indoctrinate , v. [L. in, in ; and doc* 
trina, learning], to teach the principles 
of learning to ; to fix truth in the mind. 

In'dolent, adj. [L. in, not ; and dolens : 
dolere, to feel pain], unwilling to 
suffer pain or to do work ; fond of 
ease or idleness; not giving pain, as 
a tumour. — n., In'dolence. 

Indomitable, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
domUum : domare, to tame], not to be 
tamed ; that cannot be overcome. 

Indorse' (m-dors'), v. LL. in, on ; and 
dorsum, the back], to write one's name 
on the back of ; to mark one’s agree- 
ment with. — ns., Indorseinent and 
Indorsation. 

Indu'bitable, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
dubitabUis: dubitare, to doubt], that 
cannot be doubted ; quite certain. 

Induce' ( in-dus ' ), v. [L. in, on ; and 
ducere, to lead], to lead on ; to prevail 
on a person ; to produce or cause, as 
electricity. — n., Inducement, that 
which induces or leads to act. 

Induct', v. LL. in, and ducgrc], to bring 
in ; to put in formal possession of. — 
n., Induc tion, ceremony of induct- 
ing ; a manner of reasoning from what 
is true of a number to what is true of 
every one of the same kind ; the pro- 
duction of electricity or magnetism in 
a body, by the nearness (without con- 
tact) of another which is charged with 
it. — add, Induc'tive, leading on; ar- 
riving at a conclusion ; producing 
electricity by induction. 

Indue' (in-du'), v. [L. indvAre, to put on], 
to put on ; to clothe ; to supply with. 

Indulge' (in-dulj'), v. [L. indulgere, to 
indulge], to let one have his own way ; 
to give as a favour ; to give free course 
to, as a habit ; (oneself) to take ease 
or pleasure ; to give oneself up to. — 
n. t Indulgence, a giving a person 
his own way ; something granted, as a 
favour ; freedom from the punishment 
of sin granted by a priest. —acy., In- 
dul'gent, yielding to the wishes of 
others ; treating with great kindness. 


In'ddrate, V. [L. indurdtus , hardened : 
in, in ; and durus, hard], to make or 
grow hard or unfeeling. 

In'dustry, n. [L. industria, diligence], 
steadiness at one's work; the work a 
person has to do ; a branch of work 
in which considerable numbers are em- 
ployed.— adjs., Industrious, steady 
at work ; Industrial, of or pertain- 
ing to industry ; having to do with 
manufacture ; relating to working men 
and women. 

Ine'briate, v. [L. in, in ; and ebrius, 
drunk], to make drunk ; to confuse 
the senses by any strong feeling ; — n., 
a person who takes too much strong 
drink;— -adj., drunk. — ns. , Inebria- 
tion and Inebri'ety, drunkenness. 

Inef 'fable, ad 1 . [L. ineffabllis : in, not ; 
ex, out ; and fan, to speak], that can- 
not be told in words ; unutterable. 

Inefface'able ( in-ef-fds'a-bl ), adj. [L. in, 
not ; and Effaceable, that cannot be 
rubbed or blotted out. 

Ineffec'tive and InefFec'ttlal, adj. [L. 
in, not ; and Effective], not bringing 
about a result ; inefficient ; unavail- 
ing ; not doing any good. 

Inefficacious (in-cf-ji-ca'shus), adj., not 
able to produce an effect ; powerless. — 
n., Inef'flcacy, want of power. 

Inefficient (in-if-fish'mt), adj , [L. in, 
not ; and Efficient], not fit for the 
work one has to do ; not able or will- 
ing to do what is required ; doing 
little or nothing ;—n., one who is not 
fit, etc. — n., Inefficiency. 

Inel'egant, adj. [L. in, not ; and Ele- 
gant], wanting in grace, beauty, etc. ; 
without polish or refinement ; contrary 
to good taste.— ns., Inel'egance and 
Inel'egancy, want of elegance or 
grace ; want of beauty or polish ; any- 
thing not In good taste. 

Ineligible (in-el’i-ji-bl), adj. [L. in, not ; 
and Eligible], not fit or qualified to 
be chosen ; unsuitable ; not desirable, 
—ri., Ineligibility ; adv., -bly. 

Inel'oquent, adj. [L. in, not ; and Elo- 
quent], not eloquent; not speaking 
with grace and power ; not able to stir 
or win the feelings by speaking. 

Inept', adj. [L. in, not ; and aptm, fit], 
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not apt or fit ; improper. — ns., Inep- 
titude and Inept'ness, state of being 
inept or unfit ; absurdity ; nonsense. 

Inequality, n. [L. in, not ; and 
Equality], want of equality; differ- 
ence ; want of smoothness or levelness ; 
want of steadiness, as in a person’s 
feelings, or in the weather. 

Inequitable (in-ek'wi-ta-bl), adj. [L. in, 
not ; and Equitable], not fair or just. 

Ineradicable, adj. LL. in, not ; and 
Eradicable], that cannot be rooted 
out. — adv., Inerad'icably. 

Inert', ad\ [L. in, not; ars , art], with* 
out power to move by itself ; wanting 
life and energy ; not willing to move 
or act. — n., Iner'tia [L. inactivity], 
the inability of matter of itself to 
change its state of motion or rest; 
(and Inert'ness), want of life or 
energy ; unwillingness to move or act. , 

Inessen tial (in-es-sen'shal), adj. [L. in, 
not ; and Essential], not essential or 
necessary; not belonging to the real 
nature. 

Inestimable, adj. [L. in, not ; and 
Estimable], more than can be esti- 
mated or valued ; beyond all price ; of 
the very greatest value. 

Inevitable, ad>. [L. in, not ; and 
evitare, to shun], that cannot bo 
avoided; that must be met.— adv., 
Inevitably.— 7i., Inevltableness. 

Inexact' (in-ex-act'), adj. [L. in, not ; 
and Exact], not exact : not according 
to rule or measure ; not quite true or 
correct.— n., Inexact/ness. 

Inexctls'able, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Excusable], for which no excuse can 
be found. 

Inexbaust/ed (in-ex-aust' ed), adj. [L. 
in, not; and Exhausted], not worn 
out ; not having lost all its strength ; 
not all spent.— adj., Inexhaustible, 
that cannot be worn out or spent. — 
adv., Inexhaustibly. 

Inexorable (in-ex' or-a-bl), adj. [L. in, 
not ; and exoradMis, easily moved : ex, 
out of ; and orate, to pray], not yieldj 
ing to prayers or wishes ; hard-hearted ; 
unrelenting. — adv.. Inexorably. 

Inexpedient, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Expedient], not fitted to help the 
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end desired ; unsuited to time cr place. 
—7i s., Inexpedience and inexpe- 
diency, want of fitness for the end 
desired ; unsuitableness. 

Inexpensive, adj. [L. in, rot; and 
Expensive], not costing muati money. 

Inexperience, ti. [L. in, not ; and Ex- 
perience], want of experience ; igno- 
rance.— adj., Inexpe'rienced, with 
out experience ; wanting practice. 

Inexpert/, adj. [L. in, not ; and Ex- 
pert], not expert ; without skill. 

Inexpiable, adj. [L. in, not ; and Ex- 
piable], that cannot be atoned for. 

Inexplicable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Explicable], that cannot be explained 
or cleared up.— adv., Inexplicably. 

Inexplicit ( in-ex-plis'it ) adj. [L. in, 
not ; and Explicit], not fully opened 
out; not clearly stated. — adv., In- 

expligltly. 

Inexpressible, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Expressible], that cannot be ex- 
pressed or told in words ; unutterable. 

Inexpressive, ad\ [L. in, not ; and Ex- 
pressive], without expression or 
meaning ; wanting brightness of look. 

Inextinguishable (in-ex-ting' gwish- 
a-bl), adj., that cannot be quenched. 

Inex' tricable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Extricable], that cannot be untied or 
unravelled ; too confused to be reduced 
to order.— adv., Inex'tricably. 

Infallible, adj. [L. in, not ; and Fal- 
lible], that cannot make mistakes ; 
free from error; that cannot deceive. 

adv., Infallibly.— 7i., Infallibility, 

state of being infallible ; freedom from 
mistake or error. 

In'f&mous, adj. [L. in, not; and Fa- 
mous], well known for wicked con- 
duct; publicly marked with guilt; 
causing or producing an ill name ; 
scandalous. — n., Iu'famy, entire loss 
of good name or character ; public dis- 
grace ; great baseness. 

In'fant, n. [L. infans, not speaking : in, 
not ; and fdri, to speak], a child too 
young to speak ; a young child ; (in 
law) a person not yet twenty-one years 
of age ; — adj., belonging to childhood ; 
tender. — ns., In'fancy, the time of 
being a ohild; early years of life; 
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life under twenty-one years of age; 
Infanticide [L. ivfans, and ccedtre, 
to kill], child-murder ; one whois guilty 
of child-murder. — adj., Infantile, 
belonging to infancy ; like a child. 

Infante (-fcl), n. f a title given to the sons 
of the kings of Spain and Portugal 
except the eldest. Fern. Infanta. 

In'fantry,n. [Fr., from Ital. in fanteria], 
soldiers on foot ; footmen. 

Infat'ttate, v. [L. in, much ; and 
fatuus, foolish], to make foolish ; to 
weaken or mislead one’s mind ; to 
All with foolish thoughts.— adj., In- 
fattlated, made foolish.— n., In- 
fatfla'tion, state of being infatuated]; 
a foolish or misleading thought. 

Infect', v. [L. in'ectus, stained : in, in ; 
and fac€re], to mix with something 
poisonous ; to communicate disease to ; 
to impart any bad influence to. — n., 
Infec'tion, the means by which a 
disease passes from one to another ; a 
disease so caught; any spreading in- 
fluence. — adj., Infectious, causing 
infection. 

Infelicity, n. [L. in, not ; and Felicity] ; 
a state of unhappiness. — adj., Infelic- 
itous, not fortunate or happy; awk- 
wardly said or done. 

Infer', v. [L. in, in ; and ferre, to bring], 
to bring in, as a conclusion ; to arrive 
at knowledge by reasoning; to con- 
clude. Pars. Inferring, inferred. 
~n., Inference, that which is in- 
ferred; a new truth drawn from one 
already known. — adj.. Inferential, 
arrived at by inference. — adv., In- 
feren'tially. 

Infe'rior, adj. [L. inferior, lower], 
lower in place or rank ; of less value ; 
less important; — n., a person lower 
in rank; one under orders . — n ., In- 
feriority, state of being inferior. 

Infer'nal, adj. [L. inf emus, low], be- 
longing to the lower regions; like an 
evil spirit; destructive or deadly. — 
adj., Infer'nally. 

Infertile, adj. [L. in, not ; and Fertile], 
not producing fruit: barren . — n In- 
fertility. 

Infest', v. [L. infeatus, hostile], to treat 
m an enemy ; to trouble ; to annoy. 


In'fidel, adj. [L. in, not ; and fidelis, 
faithful], faithless; not believing; — 
n. t one who does not believe ; one 
who has no religious faith.— n., In- 
fidelity, unbelief ; unfaithfulness. 

In'flnite {in'fi-nit), adj. [L. infinitus: 
in, not ; and finis , an end], without 
limit ; without bounds ; — n., that 
which is without bounds the Al- 
mighty God. — adj., Infinitesimal, 
infinitely small;—)}., an infinitely 
small quantity. — adj., Infinitive, un- 
limited ;— n., the mood of the verb 
when unlimited by number or person. 
— ns., Infinitude and Infinity, 
boundlessness ; unlimited time, etc. 

Infirm', adj. [L. in, not ; and firmus, 
strong], not strong ; weak in health. — 
ns. , Infirmity, weakness; disease; 
Inflrm'ary, a place where sick or in- 
j ured persons are cared for. 

Infix', v. [L. in ; and Fix], to fix in ; to 
drive in and make fast ; to implant. 

Inflame', v. [Fr., from L. in, in ; and 
flamma, a flame], to set on fire ; to 
make or grow red or hot; to make 
angry. — adjs., Inflam'mable, easily 
set on fire ; easily made angry ; 
Inflam'matory, likely to cause fire 
or heat ; fitted to rouse anger ; stirring 
up rebellion. — n., Inflammation, a 
painful redness or congestion in the 
body ; great excitement. 

Inflate', v. [L. injldtus : in, into ; and 
flare, to blow], to swell out with 
wind ; to puff up ; to raise above the 
real value. — ns., Inflation, state of 
being filled with air ; pride ; vanity ; 
Inflatus, inspiration. 

Inflect', v. [L. in, in ; and Jlect&re, to 
bend], to turn from a straight line ; to 
change the termination of a word ; to 
vary the tones of the voice. — n., In- 
flection {in-fled shun) or Inflexion, a 
bending or being bent from a straight 
line ; a bend or fold ; changes in the 
termination of words ; a rising or fall- 
ing of the voice.-— adjs., Inflective, 
that can be inflected; Inflexible, 
that cannot be bent; refusing to 
change; unyielding.— ns., Inflexibil- 
ity and Inflex'ibleness, state of being 
inflexible; firmness of will. 
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Inflict', v. [L. in, on ; and fliggre, to 
strike], to lay on a stroke ; to make 
one feel, as punishment. — n., Inflic- 
tion, that which is inflicted, etc. 

Influence ( in'jloo-ens ), n. [Low L. in- 
jiuentia : in, in ; and fiugre, to flow], 
power over men once suj>posed to flow 
from the planets ; unseen power of 
one person or thing over another ; 
~~v., to act on by unseen power; to 
have moral power over. — adj., In- 
fluential (-shal), having influence ; 
moving others by force of will, charac- 
ter, etc. 

Influen'za ( in-floo-en'za . ), n. [Ital., from 
L.], a severe cold attended by fever. 

In'flUX, n. [L. injluxus, a flowing in : in, 
in ; and flugre, to flow], a flowing in ; 
that which flows in. 

Infold', v. [L. in, in ; and Fold], to fold 
in ; to wrap in a cover ; to embrace. 

Inform', v. [L. in, ill ; and Form], to j 
give form or shape to ; to supply with 
knowledge ; (of) to make known to ; 
(on) to accuse Inform'er and 

Inform'ant; Information, know- 
ledge given or received; a statement 
before a court ; accusation. 

Inform'al, ad>. [L. in, not; and For- 
mal], not in right form ; without cere- 
mony.— n. y Inform'ality, want of 
regular form ; want of ceremony. 

Infraction, n. [L. in, in ; and fractus , 
franygre, to break], the breaking of a 
law or promise. 

Infran'chise. Bee Enfranchise. 

Infrangible, adj. [L. in, not; and 
franggre, to break], that cannot be 
broken. 

Infre'quent, adj. [L. in, not ; and Fre- 
quent], not happening often. 

Infringe' ( in-frinj '), v. [L. infringgre: 
in, into ; and franggre, to break], to 
break in upon ; to break, as a law or 
contract. — n., Infringe'ment, the 
breaking of a law, etc. ; interference 
with the rights of another. 

Infu'riate, v. [L. in, in ; and furia, a 
fury], to make mad ; to enrage. — adj. 
(and Infuriated), enraged. 

Infuse', v. [L. infusus : in, in ; and 
fundgre, to pour], to pour in upon ; to 
steep in liquid; to drop into the 
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mind. — adj. , Inffls'ible, that can be in- 
fused ; [in, not], that cannot be melted. 
— ns., Infu'sion, act of infusing; 
liquid in which something has been 
steeped ; Infllso'ria, pi . , animals so 
small as only to be seen with a micro- 
scope, found in stagnant water. 

Ingath'ering, n., the gathering and 
storing of fruits in harvest. 

Inge'nious ( in-je'ni-us ), adj. [Fr., from 
L. ingenidsus, skilful], having much 
power of invention ; able to form 
clever plans ; made up with skill. — 
n. Ingenuity, power of invention; 
ability to plan ; cleverness. 

Ingen'flous, adj. [L. ingenuus, free- 
born], born in a good position ; of an 
open and honourable nature ; noble- 
minded.— n., Ingen'flousneSB, noble- 
ness of nature ; frankness. 

Inglo'rious, adj., without glory or 
honour; not widely known; causing 
shame. 

In'gOt, n. [A.S. in; and goten, poured], 
metal cast in a mould and not wrought. 

Ingraft', v. [L. in, in ; and Graft], to 
put a shoot of one tree into another ; 
to make one thing a part of another. 

Ingrain', v. [L. in, on ; and Grain], to 
dye in the grain or raw state ; to dye 
of a fast colour ; to fix deeply in the 
nature. 

In'grate, adj. LL. ingrdtus], unthank- 
ful; — n., an unthankful person. 

Ingra'tiate ( in-gra'shi-dt ), v. [L. in, in, 
or to ; and gratia, favour], to work 
(oneself) into grace or favour with ; to 
gain the good-will of. 

Ingratitude, n. [L. in, not ; and Grat- 
itude], unthankfulness; a return of 
evil for good. 

Ingre'dient, n. [L. ingrediens : in, in ; 
and grddi, to go], that which goes in to 
form a part of a mixture. 

In'gress, n. [L. ingressus, a going in], 
right of going in ; means of entering. 

Ingulf', v., to swallow up as in a gulf. 

Inhabit, r. [L. in, in ; and habitare, to 
dwell], to dwell in ; to use as a living 
place.— adj., Inhabitable, that can 
be inhabited ; fit for dwelling in. — n., 
Inhabitant. 

Inhale', v. [L. inhalan , to breathe in], 
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to draw the breath into the lungs ; to 
draw in with the breath. — n., Inhala- 
tion, drawing in a breath ; that which 
is inhaled. 

Inharmo'nioUS, adj., not harmonious ; 
not agreeing well. 

Inhere', v. [L. in, in ; and hcerere , to 
stick], to remain Arm in ; to belong to 
by nature ; to be a quality (of). — ns., 
InhSr'ence and Inher'ency.— adj., 
InhSr'ent, existing as a natural part ; 
that cannot be separated. 

Inherit, v. [Fr., from L. herediiare, to 
inherit: hccres, an heir], to get as an 
heir; to have in possession.— n., In- 
heritance, that which one gets as 
the heir ; a lasting possession : owner- 
ship.— n., Inheritor. Fem. Inher- 
itrix, Inheritress. 

Inhibit, v. [L. inhibXtus , held in check : 
in, in ; and habere, to hold], to hold 
in check ; to forbid. — n., Inhibition, 
prohibition; check; interdict. — adj., 
Inhibitory, causing restraint. 

Inhos'pitable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Hospitable], not kind to strangers ; 
giving no food or shelter. 

Inhu'man,ar(/.[L. in, not ; and Human], 
not human ; wanting the feelings of 
a human being ; very cruel. — n., Inhu- 
manity, barbarity ; cruelty. 

Inhume', V. [L. in, in ; and humus, the 
ground], to put into the ground ; to 
bury. — n., Inhuma'tion. 

Inimical, adj. [L. in, not ; and amicus, 
a friend], like an enemy ; unfriendly. 

Inimitable, adj., that cannot be imi- 
tated ; too good to be equalled. 

Iniq'uity (jn-ik! wi-ty), n. [L. iniquitas : 
in, not ; and cequus, equal], want of 
justice ; wickedness ; a wicked deed. — 
adj., Iniq'uitous, unjust ; wicked. 

Initial [in-ish'al), adj. [L. initium, a 
beginning], at the beginning ; placed 
first; — n., the first letter of a word; 
pi, the first letters of a name v., to 
sign with initials only. 

Initiate (in-ish'i-dt),v. [L. initidtuSfini- 
Hare, to begin], to make a beginning 
with ; to teach the first lessons to ; to 
introduce.— n., Initiation, act of 
initiating ; the forms or ceremonies of 
introduction. — adj., Initiative, serv- 
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ing to make a beginning ; introduc- 
tory ; — n., a first step. — adj., Initia- 
tory, fitted for the first steps. 

Inject', v. [L. in, in ; and jac#re, to 
throw], to throw into ; to force in, as 
water. — n., Injection, a throwing 
into ; a filling of the vessels of the 
body by forcing in some liquid ; the 
liquid forced in.— n., Injector, that 
which injects ; an apparatus for forcing 
cold water into a steam boiler. 

Injudl'ciOUS (m-Jw-dish'-Ms), ad *»., want- 
ing in judgment ; thoughtless. 

Injunction n. [L. injunct io , an order : 
in, on ; and junggre, to join], an order 
or command ; an order of a court stop- 
ping some action. 

In'jure, V. [L. injuria, injury], to violate 
a right ; to hurt or harm.— adj.. Inju- 
rious, causing injury.— n., In'jury, 
a wrong done to a person ; hurt. 

Injustice, n., that which is contrary to 
justice ; an unjust act. 

Ink (ingle), n. [Fr., from L. cncaustum: 
Gk. englcaustos, burned in], a coloured 
fluid used for writing or printing ;—v., 
to cover with ink.— adj., Ink'y, of a 
colour like ink. — ns., Ink'hdlder, 
Ink'horn, and Ink'stand, a vessel 
for holding ink. 

Inkling’, n. [Seand.J, a hint or whisper. 

Inland, n. [A.S.], the part of a country 
away from the sea ;—adj., away from 
the sea-shore ; in the interior of a 
country; carried over land, as traffic, 
etc. ;—adv. , in or towards the interior. 

Inlay', v., to lay in or within ; to lay 
small pieces of wood, etc., into the 
surface of something else for orna- 
ment. Pars. Inlaying, inlaid. 

Inlet, n., an entrance; a small bay or 
creek ; something let in. 

Inly, adj. [A.S.], interior; secret; — 
adv., in the heart ; inwardly. 

In'mate, n. [In and Mate], a fellow- 
lodger ; an inhabitant. 

In'most and In'nermost, adj. [A.S.], 
farthest within. 

Inn, n. [A.S.], a house for lodgers or 
travellers; a dwelling for students of 
law.— n., Inn'keeper. 

In'nate, adj. [L. inndtus, born in], born ; 
implanted by nature ; not acquired. 
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Innavigable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Navigable], that cannot be sailed 
over. 

In'ner, adj., farther in ; away from the 
outside. 

Innerve' (jn-nerv f ) and Innerv'ate, v., 
to give nerve, force, energy, or courage 
to— n., Innervation. 

In'ning, n. [E. inn, to house], the in- 
gathering of grain ; one’s turn in a 
game (often in plural). 

In'nocent, adj. [L. innocent* : in, not ; 
and nocere, to hurt], doing no harm ; 
free from sin or crime ; blameless. — n., 
In'nocence, blamelessness; pureness 
of life. 

Innoc'uous and Innoxious, ad«s. [E. 

in, not ; and nocuus , hurtful], not 
hurtful ; having no bad effects. 

In'novate, v. [L. in, in ; and nfivus, 
new], to bring in something new; to 
make changes. — n., Innova'tion, a 
bringing in of something new, the 
change made. — n., Innova'tor. 

Innuen'do, n. [L. innuendo, by nodding 
to : nutrc, to nod], an indirect hint ; a 
hint causing a hurtful impression. 

Innumerable, adj., that cannot be 
counted ; very many. 

Innutrl'tious ( in-nu-trish'us ), ad\, not 
nourishing ; not nutritious. 

Inobserv'ant, adj., not using one’s 
eyes ; not seeing what is going on. 

Inobtru'sive, adj., not pushing oneself 
forward ; keeping one’s own place. 

Inoc'ulate, v. [L. in, in ; and oculus, a 
bud], to graft a bud of one plant into 
another; to cause disease artificially 
by inserting poison under the skin ; to 
put ideas into the mind. — n. , Inoctlla- 
tion. 

Ino'dorous, adj. , having no smell. 

Inoffensive, adj., giving no offence; 
causing no harm. — adv., Inoffen- 
sively. 

Inofficial (jn-of-Jish'al), adl, not done 
by the appointed person ; not in the 
regular form. 

Inop erative, adj. not acting ; having 
no effect. 

Inopportune', adj., coming at an un- 
favourable time ; unseasonable.— adv., 

Inopportunely. 


Inor'din&te, adj. [L. in, not ; and ordo, 
order], beyond usual bounds; too much 
in amount. — adv., Inordinately. 

Inorganic and Inor'ganized, adjs., 
having no organs or parts fitted for 
action ; without life or its organs. 

Inqui'etude ( in-lcwi'et-ud ), «., want of 
rest ; uneasiness of body or mind. 

Inquire' ( in-kwir '), v. [L. inquirer e\, to 
search into ; to ask questions ; to try 
to find out the truth. — ns., Inqui'ry, 
a search for the truth; In'quest, an 
examination into the cause of sudden 
death ; Inquisition ( in-kwi-zish'un ), 
an inquiring into ; a court for search- 
ing out and punishing heretics. — adj., 
Inquisitive, searching into ; fond of 
looking into other people’s affairs. — 
n., Inquisitor, a member of the court 
of the Inquisition. — adj., Inquisito- 
rial, like an inquisitor. 

In'road, n., a march into an enemy’s 
country ; a sudden and short invasion. 

Insalu'brious ( in-sal-oo'bri-us ), adj., 
not healthful.— n., Insalu'brity. 

Insane 7 , adj. [L. in, not ; and sanus, 
sound], not sane ; disordered in mind. 
— n., Insanity, unsoundness of mind. 
—adj., Insanitary, not favourable to 
health ; unhealthy ; unwholesome. 

Insa'tiable (jn-sa'shi-a-bl) and Insa- 
tiate, adjs. [L. in, not ; and satis, 
enough], that cannot be satisfied ; very 
greedy. 

Inscribe', V. [L. in, in or on ; and 
scriMrc, to write], to write or engrave 
upon ; to mark a name on or in ; to 
address to ; to draw one figure within 
another.— n.. Inscription, a writing 
or engraving upon ; that which is 
written. — adi., Inscriptive. 

Inscrutable (inscroo'ta-bl), adj. [L. in- 
scrutabilis, unsearchable], that cannot 
be understood ; that cannot be ex- 
plained; unknowable. 

In'sect, n. [L. insectus, cut Into], a 
small animal whose body seems nearly 
cut through, as a wasp or a bee ;—adj., 
belonging to an insect. 
Insectivorous, adj. [L. vordre, to de- 
vour], living on insects. 

Insecure', adj., not firmly fixed ; afraid 
of danger ; exposed to danger or loss. 
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•—71., Insecurity, want of safety ; fear 
of danger. 

Insen'sate, adj. [L. in, not; and sen- 
save: sensus, feeling], without sense or 
power of feeling; rash.— adj., Insen- 
sible, having lost the power of feeling ; 
that cannot be felt. — n., Insensibil- 
ity ; adjs. , Insensitive, and Insen- 
tient (in-sen' shent), without power of 
feeling or perceiving ; lifeless. 

Inseparable, adj., that cannot be 
separated; always together. — n., In- 
separability ; Insep'arableness. 

Insert', v. [L. in, in ; and sergre, to 
join], to place in or among ; to put 
into a place. — n., Insertion, act of 
inserting ; that which is inserted. 

Insev'erable, adj. , that cannot be 
severed or separated. 

Inshore', adj., near the shore ;—adv. , 
towards the shore. 

Inshrine'. See Enshrine. 

In'side, n., the side or the parts within ; 
—adj., being within ;—prcp. and adv., 
within. 

Insidious ( in-sid'yus ) adj. [L. insidi- 
osu8 , cunning: insidice, an ambush], 
lying in wait to catch ; acting in a 
quiet way to deceive ; working evil 
secretly.— n., Insidiousness. 

In'sight (in' sit), n., a sight of the in- 
side ; a thorough view into ; power of 
seeing into ; a clear understanding. 

Insig nia, U. [L. pi. of insigne, marked : 
in, on ; and signum, a mark], badges 
of honour, rank, or office. 

Insignificant, adj., having little mean- 
ing ; of little use or value ; without 
influence.— n.. Insignificance, 

Insincere', adj. IL. in, not ; and Sin- 
cere], not what one seems to be ; not 
worthy to be trusted ; deceitful. — n., 
Insincerity, want of sincerity ; hol- 
lowness. 

Insinuate, v. [L. insinuates : in, in ; 
and sinus, a winding], to get in by a 
winding passage ; to hint at ; (oneself) 
to get into favour by flattery or 
cunning.— n., Insinuation, power of 
gaining favour, etc, ; something under- 
stood from a hint. — adjs.. Insinua- 
ting, easily gaining favour ; Insinua- 
te®, using insinuation. 


Insipid, adj. [L. insipidus: in, not; 
and sapgre, to taste], wanting taste; 
without spirit or energy. — ns., In- 
sipidity and Insipidness. 

Insist', v. [L. insistgre, to stand upon], 
to take a stand and refuse to move ; to 
hold to firmly ; to be pressing.— adj., 
Insistent.— n., Insistence, refusal 
to give way ; urgency. 

Insnare', v., to catch in a snare; to 
take by deceit or cunning. 

Insobriety, n. [L. in, not ; and So- 
briety], intemperance ; drunkenness. 

In'solent, adi. [L. insolens, not custo- 
mary], contrary to custom ; not caring 
what others feel; rude.— n., In'so- 
lence, rudeness ; arrogance. 

Insol'dble, adj., that cannot be dis- 
solved or melted.— adj., Insol'vable, 
that cannot be explained. 

Insol'vent, adj. [L. in, not ; and solvere, 
to pay], not able to pay one’s debts; 
— n., one who cannot pay. — n., In- 
sol'vency, state of being insolvent. 

Insom'nia, n. [L. in, not; and somnus, 
sleep], inability to sleep. 

Insomuch', ado., to such a degree ; so. 

Inspect', v. [L. inspectus, looked into], 
to look into ; to see that a thing is 
rightly done ; to view the order of 
troops. — n., Inspec'tion, examina- 
tion ; a review of troops, etc.— n., In- 
spector, one who examines. 

Inspire', v. [L. in, into ; and spirare , to 
breathe], to breathe into; to draw in 
the breath; to breathe thoughts into 
the mind ; to teach by exerting a 
strong influence ; to rouse or animate, 
—adj. and par., Inspired', filled with 
the influence of God’s spirit; done 
under this guidance.—?!., Inspira- 
tion, a breathing into ; a drawing in 
of the breath ; any strong influence for 
good.— adj., Inspir'atory, pertaining 
to breathing. — v.. Inspirit, to put 
spirit into ; to fill with life or energy. 

Instability, n. [L. in, not; and Sta- 
bility], want of firmness in standing; 
danger of falling ; proneness to change ; 
fickleness. 

Install' or Instal' ( in-stawl' ), v. [Fr., 
from L. in, in ; and Low L. stallum, a 

seat], to place iu a stall or seat; to 
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introduce with ceremonies into an 
office or rank. Pars. Installing, 

Installed ns., Installation, act of 

installing or introducing ; introduction 
of electric light, etc.; Instalment, 
one of several parts of a sum payable 
at different times ; a payment to date. 

In'stant, adj. [L. instans, standing near 
to], close to ; admitting of no delay ; 
just going to happen; — n., a moment 
of time ; the present month.— n., In- 
stance, a standing close by ; urgency ; 
an example;— v., to give as an ex- 
ample. — adj., Instanta neous, done 
in an instant. — advs., Instan'ter and 
In'stantly, on the instant. 

Instate', v. (In and State], to put into 
a place or condition. 

Instead' ( in-sted '), adv. [E., from A.S. 
on stede], in the place of ; in room of. 

In'step, n. [In and Stoop, to bend 
(Skeat)], the arched part of the foot. 

In'stigate, v. [L. instigatus , spurred 
on], to urge on, esp. to evil ; to pro- 
voke.— ns., Instigation, act of urging 
on ; the influence used ; In'stigator. 

Instil', v. [L. in, in ; and stilla, a drop], 
to put in drop by drop ; to drop into 
the mind. Pars. Instilling, instilled. 
— 7i., Instillation, a dropping in; 
that which is dropped in. 

In'stinct, n. [L. instinctus , urged on : 
in, on ; and root of Sting], a feeling 
that urges on ; the natural power by 
which animals are guided; any feeling 
or knowledge natural and not ac- 
quired ;—adj. (-Stinct'), moved natu- 
rally or from within. — adj., Instinc- 
tive, pertaining to, got from, or ac- 
cording to instinct.— ad o., Instinc- 
tively. 

Institute, v. [L. institutus : in, up ; 
and statute, to set], to set up ; to put 
in order ; to set on foot ; to lay down, 
as a law ; — n., that which is set up ; 
a rule, law, or principle ; a society of 
learned men. — n., Institution, some- 
thing set up or arranged ; a society or 
building for promoting learning, etc. ; 
pi., a set of rules ; the laws and customs 
of a nation.— adj., Institutional. 

Instruct', v. [L. instructus : in, on ; 
and struire, to build], to build up ; to 


give information or knowledge ; to 
give orders to. — n., Instruction, 
knowledge given or got; an order to 
guide one.— adj.. Instructive, con- 
taining or giving instruction ; fitted to 
teach. — n. , Instruc'tor, one who 
teaches. Fem. Instruc'tress. 

Instrument {in' stroo-ment), n. [L. in- 
strumentum. See Instruct], a tool by 
which work is done ; any means by 
which something is brought to pass ; 
a means of producing musical sounds ; 
a written record of something done or 
agreed on .—adj., Instrumen'tal, act- 
ing as an instrument ; helpful in bring- 
ing to pass ; (music) produced by an 
instrument.- ns., Instrumen'taliBt, 
one who plays on a musical instru- 
ment ; and Instrumentality, use as 

' a means or instrument; anything so 
used. 

Insubor'dinate, adj. , not obeying the 
orders of a superior; disobedient. — n., 
Insubordination, disobedience. 

Insuf'ferable, adj., that cannot he 
suffered or borne. 

InBUffi'cient ( in-suf-jish'ent ), adj. [L. 
in, not ; and Sufficient], not enough ; 
too little or too weak for the purpose. 
— n., Insufficiency, want of power 
or fitness. 

In'stUar, adj. [L. insuldris : insitla, an 
island], belonging to or like an island. 

In'sfllate, V. [L. insulatus, made like 
an island], to separate from everything 
else ; to coat an electric conductor so 
that the current cannot escape. — ns., 
Insula'tion, act of insulating; state 
of being insulated or separated ; In- 
sulator, that which insulates ; some- 
thing through which electricity cannot 
pass; non-conductor. 

Insult', v. [L. insultare : in, on ,* and 
satire, to leap], to treat with abuse or 
contempt. — n., In'sult, ill-treatment 
by word or action ; abuse to one’s 
face. — adj., Insulting, containing 
abuse. 

Insu'perable, adj. [L. invuperabUis : 
in, not; and superare, to overcome], 
that cannot be got over. 

Insupportable, adj., that cannot be 
borne or endured. 
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Insuppres'sible, adj., that cannot be 
suppressed or kept out of sight. 

Insure' ( in-shoor ), v., to make sure or 
safe*, to engage to repay for certain 
kinds of loss, or to make a payment to 
a person’s heirs in the case of his 
death ; to pay a premium for this pur- 
pose. — n., Insurance (-ans), a mak- 
ing sure ; a bargain to repay as above. 

Insur'gent, adj. [L. in, against; and 
surgfre, to rise], rising against one’s 
rulers n., one who so rises.— ns., 
Insur'gence and Insurgency. 

Insurrection, n. [L. insurrectio : in; 
and surgtre, to rise], a rising against 
one’s rulers ; opposition to the law by 
force. — orfj. , Insurrectionary, caus- 
ing or carrying on an insurrection. 

Insurmount'able, adj., that cannot be 
overcome or passed over. 

Insusceptible and Insusceptive, 
adjs., that cannot be moved by feeling ; 
unable to learn.— n., Insusceptibil- 
ity, want of power to feel. 

Intact', adj. [L. in, not; and tactus, 
touched], untouched; uninjured; un- 
deftled ; complete. 

Intan'gible, adj., that cannot be 
touched; not to be perceived by the 
touch ; vague. — ns. , Intangibility 
and Intan'gibleness. 

In'teger ( in'te-jer ), n. [L. integer, whole], 
that which is unbroken ; the whole of 
anything ; a whole number. — adj., In- 
tegral ( in'tc-gral ), wanting nothing to 
be complete ; needed to make up a 
whole; — n., a whole with reference to 
its parts; a whole number. — v.. In- 
tegrate, to make up a whole ; to com- 
plete; to restore. — n., Integrity, 
wholeness ; moral purity ; upright- 
ness. 

Integ'tlment, n. [L. integumentum : 
in; and tegire, to cover], the outer 
skin of a plant or animal. — adj., In- 
tegHmen'tary, belonging to the 
skin. 

Intellect, n. [L. intellects, power of 
knowing: intelliygre, to know], the 
power of knowing or thinking ; power 
of mind. — adj., Intellec'tdal, belong- 
ing to the understanding ; having 
great mental power. 


Intelligent, adj. [L. intelligens : Intel - 
liggre, to know], having the power of 
knowing and understanding ; having a 
clear knowledge.— n., Intelligence, 
power of knowing and understanding ; 
information received ; a being pos- 
sessed of a mind. — adj., Intelligible, 
clear to the mind. — ns., Intelligibil- 
ity and Intel'ligibleneBS, state of 
being intelligible. 

Intem'perate, adj., using too much of 
anything ; using anything at the wrong 
time or for a wrong purpose ; going 
beyond bounds.— n., Intem'perance, 
taking too much ; improper use ; want 
of self-command ; drunkenness. 

Intend', V. [L. intendfre : in, on; and 
tender c, to stretch], to turn the mind 
to a purpose ; to make up one’s mind. 

Intend 'ed, thought of in order 
to be done ; promised in marriage 
u. , the person promised, etc. 

Intense' (in-tens'), adj. [L. interims. 
See Intend], drawn very tight ; kept 
on the stretch ; very close and earnest ; 
raised to a high degree.-— adv., In- 
tensely.— v. , Intensify, to make or 
become intense ; to increase the power 
of .—ns., Inten'sity, very great tight- 
ness ; a very high degree or power ; 
keenness ; Inten'sion, degree of in- 
tensity.— adj., Intensive, stretched ; 
unrelaxed ; able to be increased in de- 
gree ; giving force or emphasis. 

Intent', adj. CL. intentus, stretched to- 
wards. See Intend], having the mind 
stretched towards a thing ; giving close 
attention ; following after with dili- 
gence.—- n., and Inten'tion, a turning 
of the mind towards ; that towards 
which the mind is turned ; a purpose. 
—adjs., Inten'tional, done with in- 
tention ; not by accident ; Inten- 
tioned (in-ten' shund) (used with Well- 
or 111-), having good or ill intentions. 

Inter', V. [L. in, in ; and terra, the 
ground], to put into the ground. Pars. 
Interring, interred. — n., Inter- 
ment, a laying in the ground ; burial. 

In'ter-, prefix [L. inter, between], 
among ; between. 

Interact', v., to act among or upon 
each other. —ns., In'ter act, a short 
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act between two others ; a short time 
between two acts ; Interaction, ac- 
tion of one body on another. 

Intercalate, v. [L. intercalare , to in- 
sert by proclamation], to put in, as a 
clay between two others in a calendar, 
or a verse in poetry.— adj., Inter'ca- 
lary, inserted between, as the 29th day 
of February every leap year. 

Intercede', v. [L. inter; and cedgre , to 
go], to go between ; to make peace 
between ; to ask from one person a 
favour for another. — ns., Interces- 
sion ( in-ter-cesh'un), a going between ; 
Intercessor, one who, goes between 
or pleads for another. — adj., Inter- 
cessory, pleading for. 

Intercept', v. [L. intercepts, caught by 
the way: inter; and capt.re, to take], 
to catch on the way ; to keep from go- 
ing farther ; (math.) to cut off a part of 
a line by two others. 

Interchange', v. t to change with each 
other ; to give and take ; to put one 
person or thing in place of another ; — 
n. y a giving and taking ; a changing of 
places or goods, etc. — adj., Inter- 
changeable, that may be inter- 
changed ; fitted to tako each other’s 
place. 

Interclude' (-clood'), v. [L. intercluddre : 
inter; and claudtre, to shut], to shut 
out by putting something in the way ; 
to cut off.— n., Interclu'sion. 

Intercolonial, adj., between colonies; 

affecting different colonies. 
Intercommune' and Intercommu- 
nicate, v. [L. inter; and communis, 
common], to have conversation or mes- 
sages between.— ns., Intercommun- 
ion and Intercommunication, an 
interchange of thoughts ; means of 
doing so; also Inter commu'nity, 
the existence of such intercourse. 

Intercostal, adj. [L. inter; and costa., 
a rib], lying between the ribs. 

Intercourse (-cors), n. [L. inter; and 
cursus, a course], a moving about 
among each other; communion; com- 
merce. 

Interdict, n. [L. interdicgre, to forbid], 
an order of a court prohibiting some- 
thing, or from the Pope stopping the 


services of the church;-— v., to forbid 
or prohibit ; to deprive of the services 
of the church. — adj., Interdictory, 
having the force of an interdict. 

In'tereBt, n. [ L . interest, it concerns], 
that which is for a person’s good; 
thought or care bestowed; influence 
with any one ; share in something ; 
payment for the loan of money; — v., 
to secure one’s attention ; to engage 
a person’s help. — adjs., Interested, 
having something to gain or lose ; not 
fitted to judge fairly ; having the at- 
tention engaged; Interesting; tak- 
ing hold of one’s attention. 

Interfere', V. [Fr., from L. inter, among ; 
and ferire, to strike], to strike against ; 
to meddle with another person’s busi- 
ness. — w., Interference, a coming 
between ; a taking a part, unasked, in 
the business of others. 

Interfuse' (fuz), v. [L. interfusus, 
poured between: inter; and fun- 
dfre, to pour], to pour or spread be- 
tween or among. — n., Interfu'sion. 

Interim, n. [L. interim, in the mean- 
time], the time between two events ; — 
adj., acting for a time. 

Interior, adj.[L. comp, deg., from infer], 
in the inside: away from the border or 
shore ;— n., the inner part of anything. 

Interjacent, adj. [L. inter ; and jacens, 
jacere, to lie], lying between or among. 
— n., Interja'cency. 

Interject', v. [L. inter, between ; and 
jac&re, to throw], to throw between. — 
n. , Interjection, a word in grammar 
expressing strong feeling. 

Interknit', V. [L. infer, and Knit], to 
knit together; to work closely into 
each other. Pars. Interknitting, 
interknitted. 

Interlace', v. [L. inter, and Lace] to 
lace or twine together. 

Interlard', v. [L. infer, and Lard], to 
mix, as fat meat with lean ; to insert 
between ; to give variety to. 

Interleave', v. [L. inter, and Leaf], to 
put blank leaves between the other 
leaves of a book. 

Interline', v. [L. inter, and Line], to 
write between lines. — adj., Interlin- 
ear. 
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Interlocutor, n. [L. inter, and locutus, 
loqui, to speak], one who speaks in a 
conversation or dialogue ; finding of a 
judge ; also Interlocution. 

Interlope', v. [L. inter ; and Du. loopen, 
to run], to run in where one has no 
right. — Interloper. 

Interlu'nar and Interlu'nary, adjs. [L. 
inter, and Lunar], between old and new 
moon ; while the moon is invisible. 

Interlude, n. [L. inter; and Indus, a 
play], a short piece between two plays 
or two parts of a play ; music played 
between the parts of a song. 

Intermarry, v. [L. inter; and Marry], 
to marry between or among; to give 
and take in marriage. — n ., Intermar- 
riage ( in-tcr-mar'rij ), a giving and 
taking in marriage ; marriage between 
persons of different tribes or families. 

Intermed'dle, v. [L. inter, and Meddle], 
to meddle without right. — n., Inter- 
med'dler. 

Interme'diate, Interme'dial, and In- 
terme' diary, adjs. [L. inter, between ; 
and Mediate], lying or being between 
two extremes. — n., Interme'diary, 
one who acts between two parties. 

Interment. See Inter. 

Intermez'zo (- med'zo ), n. [It.], a short 
musical performance between two acts. 

Interminable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Terminable], never coming to an end. 

Intermin'gle (- ming'gl ), v. [L. inter; 
and Mingle], to mix or mingle to- 
gether; blend. 

Intermit', V. [L. inter; and mitttre, to 
send], to stop or cause to stop for a 
time ; to break off. Pars. Intermit- 
ting, intermitted.— n., Intermis- 
sion (- mish'un ), a stopping for a time ; 
discontinuance from time to time. — 
adj., Intermittent, ceasing and go- 
ing on again at intervals. 

Intermix', v . [L inter; and Mix], to 
mix or to be mixed together. — n., In- 
termixture, a mass of several things 
mixed together. 

Zntermun'dane, adj. [L. inter , and 
Mundane], between worlds. 

Intermu'ral, adj. tL. inter, and Mu- 
ral], between walls. 

Intern', v, [L. inttmus: intra, within], 


Interrogate 

to place troops for safety in the in- 
terior of a neutral country. 

Inter'nal, adj., in the inside ; home as 
opposed to foreign.— adi?., Inter 'nally. 

International (in-ter-nash' un-al), adj. 
[L. inter, and National], relating to 
intercourse between nations; affect- 
ing more than one nation. 

Interne'cine ( in-ter-ne'tin or -cm), adj. 
[L. intemecio, utter slaughter: inter; 
and needre, to kill], killing each other ; 
very destructive. 

Internun'cio (-s/ti-o), n. [L. inter; and 
nuntius , a messenger], a messenger be- 
tween ; the Pope’s representative. 

Interpellate, V. [L. interpellare, to in- 
terrupt], to interrupt while speaking ; 
to demand an explanation. — ns., 
Interpellation, demand for an ex- 
planation ; an order to appear at 
court; an earnest address; Inter- 
pella'tor. 

Interpolate, v. [L. interpolate, patched 
up : inter; and polire, to polish], to in- 
sert in a book or text a word or pas- 
sage that should not be there ; to cor- 
rupt ; to falsify.— n., Interpolation. 

Interpose', V. [Fr., from L. inter; and 
poser, to put], to put or come between ; 
to place as a hindrance or interrup- 
tion ; to put in a remark ; to offer 
help; to interfere. — n., Interposi- 
tion (- po-zish'un ), anything put in the 
way ; interference. 

Interpret, V. [L. interpres, -prtftis, an 
interpreter], to explain the meaning 
of ; to put into words that can be 
easily understood. — ns., Interpreta- 
tion, act of interpreting or explain- 
ing; the meaning given by one who 
explains ; the power of explaining. 
Interpreter, one who interprets. 

Interreg'num, n. [L. inter; and reg- 
num, a reign], the time between the 
death of one king and the coming to 
the throne of another. 

Interrogate, V. [L. inter; and rogare, 
to ask], to ask questions at; to ex- 
amine by asking. — n., Interroga- 
tion, act of questioning ; a question ; 
a mark [?] of a question.— adj., Inter- 
rogative, asking a question ; in the 
form of a question n., a word used 
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to ask a question. — adj ., Interrog- 
atory, containing a question ; — n., a 
question.— n., Inter rogator. 
Interrupt', v. [L. inter ; and ruptus, 
rumptre, to break], to break in among ; 
to stop or hinder; to interfere with 
action or speaking. — n., Interrup- 
tion, hindrance ; a break. 

Intersect', v. [L. inter; and sectus, se- 
cure, to cut], to cut into or between ; 
to divide into parts ; to meet and 
cross, as lines, etc.— n., Intersection 
{sec shun), the place where two lines or 
surfaces cross each other. 

Intersperse' , V. [L. interspersus : inter; 
and sparg<*re, to sprinkle], to scatter or 
set here and there ; to adorn, as a book 
With pictures.— n., Intersper'sion. 
Interstellar, adj. [L. inter ; and ste.Ua, 
a star], between or among the stars. 
Inter'stice {in-ter'stis or in'-), n. [L. in- 
ter stltium : inter : and stare, to stand], 
a small space between things closely 
set or between the parts of a body. 
Intertr op'ical, adj. , between the tropics. 
Intertwine' and Intertwist', vs., to 
twine or twist together ; to be so united. 
In'terval, n. IL. intervallum ], a space 
between, of place or time; time or 
distance between two events or points ; 
distance between two notes in music. 
Intervene', V. [L. inter; and venire, to 
come], to come or to be between ; to 
keep apart ; to take place between two 
events.— n., Intervention (-s7mn),|a 
coming between ; help in coming to an 
agreement. 

Interview (inter-vu), n. [L. inter, and 
View], a meeting to talk over some 
matter; — v., to have a meeting with; 
to call on for information. 
Interweave' ( in-ter-wev'), v. [L. inter, 
and Weave], to weave together; to 
mix threads of different kinds or 
colours. 

Intestate, adj. [L. intestdtus : in, not ; 
and testari, to make a will], dying 
without a will ; not left by will ; — n 
a person who so dies.— u., Intestacy. 
Intestine, adj. [L. intestinus, inward], 
in the inside ; internal ; within a 
country; not foreign;— n. (usually 
pi.), the bowels. — adj., Intestinal. 


Inthral' or Inthrall' (in-thrawi'), v. 
[In and Thrall], to make a slave of. 
Pars. Inthralling, inthralled.— n., 
Inthral'ment or Inthrall'ment, a 
state of being a slave ; slavery. 

Intimate, adj. [L. intlmus, farthest 
in], very far in ; in close friendship ;— 
n., a close friend. — n., Intimacy, 
state of being intimate ; closeness of 
friendship. — v., Intimate, to give 
notice of; to make known. — n., Inti- 
mation, a giving notice; something 
made known ; a hint. 

Intimidate, v. [L. in, very much ; and 
timldus, afraidl, to make afraid ; to 
hinder by threats.— n., Intimidation, 
a hindrance by threats. 

Intolerant, adj. [L. in, not ; and toler- 
are, to bear], not able or willing to 
bear, esp. with difference of opinion. 
— n., Intolerance, want of power of 
enduring ; unwillingness to bear. — adj., 
Intolerable, that cannot be endured. 

Intomb'. See Entomb. 

In'tonate, v. [L. in tonum, according to 
tone : Low L. intonare], to sound out ; 
to read or speak with tone ; to sound 
the noteB of the musical scale. — n., 
Intona'tion, manner of reading with 
tone, or sounding notes of the scale. — 
v., Intone', to read in a singing tone ; 
to make a deep, prolonged tone. 

Intox'icate, V. [L. in, into; and Gk. 
toxikon, poison], to make drunk ; to 
fill with excitement ; to rouse to mad- 
ness. — ns., Intoxica'tion, drunken- 
ness ; excitement ; Intoxicant, 

Intract'able, adj. , that cannot be easily 
managed ; unwilling to be guided. 

Intramu'ral, adj. [L. intra, within ; 
and Mural], within the walls. 

Intran'sitive, adj., not passing over or 
beyond ; (in grammar) confined to the 
subject, not passing over to an object. 

Intransmissible, adj., that cannot be 
transmitted or handed to another. 

Intransmu'table, ad i, that cannot be 
changed into anything else. 

Intrench' {in-trensh'X V. [in, around; 
and Trench], to dig a trench around ; 
to cut furrows or trenches in ; (upon) 
to enter on that which belongs to anr 
other,— n. , Intrenoh'ment, a rampari 
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and trench around a place ; any means 
of defence. 

Intrepid, adj. [L. in, not; and trepl- 
dus, alarmed], not trembling at dan- 
ger ; fearless.— 41. , Intrepidity. 

Intricate, adj. [L. intricatus : in, in ; 
and tricari , to start difficulties], hav- 
ing many windings ; hard to under- 
stand; with many difficult points. — 
ns., In'tricacy and Inlricateness. 

Intrigue' ( in-treg'), v. [Fr., from root of 
Intricate], to form and work out 
secret plans ; to carry out in a hidden 
way ; — n., a plot; a conspiracy. Pars. 
Intriguing, intrigued.—^/., In- 
triguing, fond of intrigues. 

Intrinsic and Intrin'sical, adjs. [L. in - 
trinstcus, inward], inward ; not merely 
on the surface ; essential ; belonging 
to the real nature. 

Introduce', V. [L. intro, within ; and 
duotfre, to lead], to lead or bring in ; 
to bring into notice or use ; to make 
known to another. — n., Introduc- 
tion, a bringing into notice ; a making 
known to another; the opening part 
of a book or a speech.— adjs., Intro- 
duc'tive, Introduc'tory. 

Intromit', v. [L. intro , within ; and 
mitten, to send], to send in ; to al- 
low to pass or enter; to deal with 
the affairs of. Pars. Intromitting, 
intromitted. — n., Intromission, 

(- mwh'-un ), a sending in, or allowing 
to go ; interference with other people’s 
affairs ; management of a client’s funds. 

Introspection, n. [L. intro , within ; 
and spectre, to look], a looking within ; 
a looking into one’s own thoughts and 
feelings. — adj., Introspective. 

Introvert', v. [L. intro, within ; and 
vertere, to turn], to turn inward ; to 
look within. — n., Introver'sion.— 
adj.— Introver'sive. 

Intrude' ( in-trood '), v. [L. in, into ; and 
trudtre, to push], to push in where one 
has no right; to enter without being 
asked or wanted. — n., Intrusion (in- 
trao'zhun), a forcible entry.— adj., In- 
tru'sive, coming in without right. 

Intrust', V. [in and Trust], to put in 
trust ; to give into one’s trust or care. 

ItttuTtion (in-tu-ish'un), n. [L. intuitus , 
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looking upon : in, on ; and Uteri, to 
look], a power of knowing the truth 
without reasoning ; any truth perceived 
by immediate knowledge ; adjs., Intu- 
itive and Intuitional ( in-tu-ish'un - 
al), knowing or known by intuition. 
In'undate or Inun'date, v. [L. inun- 
ddtus : in, on ; and unda, a wave], to 
flow over ; to fill with more than 
enough. — n. , Inunda'tion, water over- 
flowing, or which has overflowed ; a 
flood. 

Inure', V. [Fr. in, in; and oeuvre: L. 
opera, work], to accustom to work ; to 
harden by constant work ; to train ; to 
come into use or service. 

Inurn', V. [L. in, into ; and Urn], to put 
into an urn. 

Indtillty, n. [L. in, not; and utilis, 
useful], want of utility; uselessness. 

Invade', V. [L. in, into ; and vadtre, to 
go], to go upon another person’s rights ; 
to enter with force ; to seize upon. — 
ns., Inva'sion ( in-va'zhun ), seizing 
upon the rights of others ; a hostile 
march ; an attack ; InVcld'er. 

Invalid, adj. [L. in, not ; and valldus, 
strong], of no force or value ; not bind- 
ing; having no effect.— n., In'valid, a 
person in weak health ; one not able 
for service ;—adj., weak ; — v., to make 
weak; to put on the sick list. — v., 
Invalidate, to make invalid or of 
no force ; to render useless.— ns., In- 
validity and Invalldness, want of 
force or authority. 

Invariable, adj. [L. in, very much ; 
and Valuable], beyond being valued ; 
very valuable ; priceless. 

Inva'riable, adj., that does not change^ 
remaining always the same. — n., Inva- 
riableness. 

Inveigh' (in-va), v. [L. inveMre, to 
attack : in, against ; and vehtre, to 
carry], to attack with angry words ; to 
speak or write reproaches (against). — 
n., Invec tive, an attack in hitter 
words ; strong fault - finding ; — ad 1 *., 
abusive; railing. 

Invei'gle (in-vegl), V. [perhaps from Fr. 
aveugle , blind], to lead astray by de- 
ception or flattery ; to seduce ; to be- 
guile.— Inveiglement. 
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Invent', v. [L. inventus : in, on ; and 
venire , to come], to come upon or find 
out; to make for the first time; to 
make up in the fancy. — n., Inven- 
tion, a finding out of something new ; 
power of so finding out ; that which is 
found out. — adj., Inven'tive, able to 
invent ; — ns., Inventiveness, In- 
vestor. 

Inventory, n. f a list of articles; a 
register of goods or property left by a 
person ;— v., to make a list of goods, 
etc. 

Invert', v. [L. in, in or up ; and verttre , 
to turn], to turn the other way ; to turn 
upside down ; to chango the usual 
order. — adj., Inverse', turned the 
other way; in the opposite order. — 

adv., Inversely. — ?!., Inversion 

(shun), a turning or being turned ; a 
change of order or position. 

Inver' tebral and Inver tebrate, adjs. 
[L. in, not ; and Vertebral], without 
a backbone. — n., Invertebrate, an 
animal without a backbone ; pi., In- 
vertebra'ta. 

Invest', v. [L. in, on ; and vestirc, to 
clothe], to put clothes on ; to place in 
an office or a position .of power; to 
adorn ; to surround ; to lay out money 
for profit.— ns., Inves'tlture, the 
ceremony of putting in possession of 
an office; Investment, a surround- 
ing with troops ; a laying out of 
money ; money laid out. 

Investigate, V. fL. in, into ; and ves- 
tigium, a footstep], to search into care- 
fully.— ?is., Investigation, act or 
process of investigating ; a search for 
truth; Investigator. 

Inveterate, adj., [L. in, very much ; 
and veUrdtus, grown old: vet us, old], 
of long standing ; deeply rooted from 
age or habit.— tis., Inveteracy and 
Invet'erateness, obstinacy caused 
by long continuance. 

Invidious, adj. [L. invidiosus : invidia , 
envy], likely to cause ill-will or hatred. 

— n., Invidiousness. 

Invig'orate, v. [L. in, in ; and Vigour], 
to give vigour to ; to give life and 
energy to.— n., Invigora'tion, the 
state of being invigorated. 


Invin'cible, adj . [L. in, not ; and Vin- 
cible], not to be beaten ; not to be 
got over .—n., Invincibility. 

Invi'olable, adj. [L. in, not. ; and 
Violable], that cannot be injured or 
put to a wrong use. — ns., Inviola- 
bility and Invi'olableness — adj., 
Invi'olate, not hurt or injured. 

Invisible, adj., that cannot be seen ; 
out of sight. — ns., Invisibility and 
InvisIblenesB.— adv.. Invisibly. 

Invite', v. [L. invitarc, to ask], to ask one 
to come or to do something ; to lead on 
by hope ; to tempt to come.— n., In- 
vita'tion, act of inviting ; a message 
asking for a person’s company. — adj., 
Inviting, alluring, tempting. 

Invoke' and In'vocate, V. [L. invocarc, 
to call on], to call on in prayer; to call on 
earnestly for help. — n., Invoca'tion, 
act of calling on in prayer ; an earnest 
call to some one for help ; prayer 
offered to a divine being. 

In'voice, n. [corruption of Fr. envoi, a 
sending], a list of goods, with their 
amount, price, etc., sent to the person 
who is to receive them ; — v., to make 
up a list of goods. 

Invol'untary, adj. [L. in, not; and 
Voluntary], without the power of 
willing or choosing ; done without the 
will ; unwilling. — adv., Invol'untar- 
lly.— w., Invol'untariness. 

Involve', v. [L. in, in ; and volv&rc, to 
roll], to roll up ; to surround ; to make 
confused ; to contain as a consequence ; 
to multiply a quantity by itself. 

In'volute, adj. [L. involutus, rolled up], 
rolled inward from the edges, as 
leaves of plants before they open out ; 
— n.., anything rolled inward ; the curve 
traced by the end of a string as it is 
wound off from another curve. — n., 
Involution, a rolling or folding up ; 
entanglement ; a multiplying of a 
quantity by itself any number of 
times. Opposed to Evolution. 

Invulnerable, adj. [L. in, not; and 
V ulnerable], that cannot be wounded, 
hurt, or disproved. — ns., Invulner- 
ability and Invul'nerableness. 

In'ward, adj. [In, and suffix -ward], 
towards the inside ; placed within ; in 
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the soul or mind; — n. pi., the inner 
partB of the body ; the bowels ; — adv. 

(or In'wards and In'wardly), to- 
wards or in the inside ; in the mind or 
thoughts ; secretly. 

Inweave' ( in-wev '), v. [L. in, into ; and 
Weave], to weave into; to mix by 
weaving. 

Inwrap' {in-rap), V. [L. in, into; and 
Wrap], to cover by wrapping. Pars. 
Inwrapping-, inwrapped. 

Inwreathe' ( in-retli ), v. [L. in, on ; and 
Wreathe], to surround with a wreath. 

Inwrought' ( in-rawt '), adj., made part 
of a pattern ; adorned with figures. 

I odine ( i'o-din or -den), n. [Gk. ion, a 
violet ; and eidos, appearance], a sub- 
stance which, when burned, gives off 
a violet vapour. 

Ion'ic (i-on'ic) and Io'nian [Gk. Ioni- 
kos], adj., belonging to Ionia, in 
Greece ; denoting a kind of architect- 
ure showing pillars with curves like 
rams’ horns at the top. 

Io'ta (i-o'ta), n., the smallest letter of 
the Greek alphabet (t) ; a very small 
quantity. 

Ipecacuan'ha {ip-e-cac-u-an a), n. [Bra- 
zilian], a plant, the root of which 
yields a useful medicine. 

Ire (ir), n. [L. ira], anger ; wrath. — adjs.. 
Ire'ful, full of wrath ; angry ; Iras- 
cible [L. irascibllis], easily made angry ; 
Irate', angry ; enraged. 

Iris, n. [Gk. Iris, the messenger of the 
gods], the rainbow ; anything like a 
rainbow, esp. the coloured ring round 
the pupil of the eye ; a bulbous flower ; 
the flag or fleur-de-lis. 

Irish (Irish), adj., belonging to Ire- 
land or its people; the language of 
Ireland. 

Irk, v. impers. [Scand., to press on], to 
wear out ; to give pain to .—adj., Irk- 
some (irk' sum), causing weariness or 
pain ; tiresome. 

I'ron (i'urn), n. [A.S.], the commonest 
and most useful metal ; an instrument 
made of iron; pi., fetters; chains; — 
adj., made of iron ; like iron ; hard to 
wear out; — v., to smooth with an 
iron *, to cover with iron ; to put in 
fetters,— o<#«., Iron-bound, bound 
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with iron ; rocky, as a sea-coast ; 
Iron-Clad, covered with iron plates, 
as a ship of war ;—n., a ship so protec- 
ted. — adj., I'ron-heart'ed (hdrt'ed), 
hard - hearted ; cruel. — ns. , Iron- 
master, the owner of iron-works ; a 
manufacturer of iron ; Ironmonger 
(mung-ger), a merchant who deals in 
hardware articles ; Ironmongery, 
a name for such articles. 

Ironside, n., a strong-hearted person ; 
pi., Cromwell’s troops. 

Irony, n. [Fr., from L. ironia, satire : 
Gk. eironda], dissimulation ; a way of 
speaking in which the real meaning is 
contrary to the literal sense of the 
words. — adj., Ironical, of the nature 
of irony ; fond of using irony. 

Irra'diate, V. [L. ir, for in, on ; and 
Radiate], to throw rays of light upon ; 
to fill with light ; to give forth light. — 
ns., Irra'diance and Irra'diancy. 

Irrational ( ir-rash'un-al ), adj. [L. ir, 
for in], not rational ; without thought 
or reason ; against reason.— n., Ir- 
rationality, want of reason. 

Irreclaim'able, adj. [L. ir, for in], not 
reclaimable ; that cannot be brought 
into a better state. 

Irreconcilable, adj. [L. ir, form], that 
cannot be reconciled; that cannot be 
made to agree. 

Irrecoverable {ir-re-cuv' er-a-bl), adj. 
[L. ir, for in], not recoverable ; lost. 

Irredeemable, adj. [L. ir, for in], not 
redeemable ; that cannot be bought 
back. 

Irredu'cible (ir-re-du'ci-bl), adj. [L. ir, 
for in], not reducible or changeable 
from one form or state to another. 

Irrefragable, adj. [L. ir, for in, not ; 
re, back ; and franggre, to break], that 
cannot be called in question ; that 
cannot be proved to be wrong. 

Irrefllt/able or Irref-, adj. [L. ir, for 
in], not refutable; that cannot be 
proved false. 

Irreg'ular, adj. [L. ir, for in], not 
regular ; not according to rule ; acting 
sometimes in one way and sometimes 
in another ; not in proper form ; (in 
grammar) having unusual inflections ; 
— n, t a soldier not In regular service.— 
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n., Irregularity, state of being ir- 
regular ; that which is irregular. 

Irrelevant, adj. [L. ir , for in], not rel- 
evant ; not bearing on the subject in 
hand ; not helping to clear up a diffi- 
culty. —n., Irrelevancy. 

Irrelig'ion (ir-re-lij'un), n. [L. ir, for 
in, not ; and Religion], want of or 
contempt for religion. — adj., Irrelig- 
iOUB (-us), having no religion. 

Irremediable, adj. IL. ir, for in], not 
remediable; that cannot be remedied 
or cured. — adv., Irremediably. 

Irremov'able (ir-re-mood d-ltl), adj. [L. 
ir, for in], not removable ; that cannot 
be shifted. — adv., Irremov'ably. 

Irrep'arable, adj. [L. ir, for in, not], 
that cannot be repaired or replaced. — 
adv., Irrep'arably. 

Irrepeal'able, adj. [L. ir, for in, not], 
that cannot be repealed. 

Irreprehen'sible, adj. [L. ir, for in, not], 
that cannot be found fault with ; with- 
out blame. 

Irrepressible, adj. IL. ir, for in], not 
repressible ; that cannot be held back ; 
that cannot be controlled. — adv., Irre- 
pres'sibly. 

Irreproachable, adj. LL. ir, for in], not 
reproachable ; free from blame ; fault- 
less ; upright. — adv., Irreproach- 
ably. 

Irreprov'able (ir-re-proorfa-bl), adj. 
[L. ir, tor in], not reprovable ; blame- 
less ; irreproachable. 

Irresistible (ir-re-zist'i-bl), adj. [L. ir, 
for in], not resistible; carrying all 
before it. — adv., Irresistibly. 

Irres'olute (ir-rez'o-lut), adj. [L. ir, for 
in], not resolute ; not firm in purpose ; 
undecided. — ns., Irres'oluteness and 
Irresolution, want of firmness of 
mind, etc.— adv., Irres'olutely. 

Irrespective, adj. [L. ir, for in, not ; 
and Respective], not looking to or 
thinking of ; regardless of. 

Irresponsible, adj. [L. ir, for in], not 
reponsible or liable to answer (for con- 
sequences). — n. , Irresponsibility, 
freedom from responsibility. 

Irretrievable ( trev'a-bi ), adj. [L. ir, 
for in], not retrievable ; that cannot be 
recovered ; lost for ever. 


Isobar 

Irrev'erent, adj. [L. ir, for in], not rev- 
erent ; arising from want of reverence. 
— n., Irrev'erence, want of reverence ; 
irreverent conduct. 

Irreversible, adj. [L. ir, for in], not 
reversible ; that cannot be turned back ; 
not to be undone. 

Irrevocable, adj. [L. ir, for in], not re- 
vocable ; that cannot be recalled ; not 
to be undone. 

Irrigate, V. [L. irrigate : in, on; and 
rigare, to wet: from Bame root as Rain], 
to moisten land by causing water to 
flow over it. — n., Irrigation (shun). 

Ir'ritate, V. LL. irritarc , to annoy], to 
make angry ; to put out of temper ; to 
cause heat and redness, as in the skin 
or a wound.— ad;}., Ir'ritable, easily 
made angry or worried. — ns., Irrita- 
bility and Ir'ri tableness. - adj., 
Ir'ritant, causing excitement or in- 
flammation ; — n., anything that irri- 
tates or excites. — tws., Ir'ritancy and 
Irritation (ir-ri-ta shun), state of be- 
ing irritated ; a feeling of heat or pain ; 
excitement of any kind, as passion, 
anger, etc .—adj., Ir'rit&tive, tending 
to cause irritation. 

Irruption (ir-rup'shun), n. [L. irruptio: 
in, into ; and rump€re, to break], a 
breaking in upon ; a sudden entrance 
by force.— a$., Irrup'tive. 

I'singlass (i'zing-glas), n. [Du. huizen- 
blas, the air-bladder of the sturgeon], a 
substance from the air-bladder of the 
sturgeon, used for stiffening and clari- 
fying jelly, etc. 

Islam (Wiam) and Islamism, ns. 
[Arab.], the religion of which Moham- 
med was the founder ; the whole body 
of Mohammedans. 

Island (i'land), n. [A.S. ig, an island: 
from ea, water ; and Land], water- 
land— that is, land surrounded by 
water. — n., Islander, one who dwells 
on an island. 

Isle (it), 7i. [Fr., from L. insUla], an 
island, —n., Islet (i'let), a small 
island. 

I'sobar, n. [Gk. isos, equal ; and baros, 
weight], a line drawn through the 
places where the barometer stands at 
the same height at sea-leveL 
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Isochronal (i-so'kron-ai), and Iso- 
chronous, adjs. [Gk. iaos , equal; 
and chrdnds, time], equal in time; 
done in the same or equal times. 
—n., Iso'chronism, equality of 
time. 

I'solate (i'so-lat or is'o-), v. [Ital. iso- 
late, kept apart : L. insula , an island], 
to place apart from others ; to put by 
itself. — n., Isolation, a keeping apart; 
state of being isolated. 

Isomet'ric (i-so-) and Isomet'rical, 
adjs. [Gk. isos, equal ; and metron , a 
measure], in equal measure. 

Isomor'phous (iso-mor'Jus), adj. [Gk. 
isos, equal ; and morphe , a form], hav- 
ing the same shape or form. 

Isos'celes (isos' cel-ez), adj. [Gk. isos , 
equal ; and skdlos, a leg], having two 
equal sides. 

rsotherm, n. [Gk. isos, equal ; and 
therme, heat], a line drawn through 
the places where the thermometer 
stands at the same height at sea-level. — 
adj., Isother'mal, having the same 
amount of heat. 

Is'rael ( izrd-el ), n. [Heb.], a name 
given to Jacob ; the descendants of 
Jacob.— n., Ifl'raelite, a descendant 
of Israel; a Jew. — adj., Israellt- 
ish. 

Is'sue ( ish'u ), n. [Fr., from L. exirc, to 
go out], a going or sending out ; the 
means of getting out; that which 
comes out; the amount sent out; off- 
spring ; result ; publication of a book ; 
a point to be debated ; a running sore ; 


Jab'ber, v. [Scand.], to talk quickly and 
indistinctly ; to utter nonsense ;— n., 
quick and confused talking. 

J&'cinth, n. [Fr. jacinths , from L. 
hyacinthus. See Hyacinth], a pre- 
cious stone. 

Jack, n. [Fr. Jacques , James], a familiar 
name for John ; a sailor ; a young 
pike ; a knave in cards ; an instrument 
for pulling off boots ; a means of turn- 
ing a spit ; a screw for lifting weights ; 


—v., to come out ; to be bom or spring 
from ; to send out for use. 

Isth'xnus ( is'mus or ist'-), n. [Gk. isth- 
mos], a neck of land joining two 
larger portions. 

Italian ( i-tal'yan ) and Italic, adjs . , 
belonging to Italy or its people ; — n., 
a native of Italy ; the language of 
Italy; pi., Italics, a kind of sloping 
type. — v., Italicize or Italicise, to 
print in italics. 

Itch, v. [A.S.], to feel a strong desire to 
scratch ; to have a Btrong and constant 
desire ;—n., a disease of the skin caus- 
ing a desire to scratch ; a strong and 
constant desire. — adj., Itch'y. 

Hem, adv. [L. item, likewise], also ; — 
n., a separate article; a particular; 
a bit of news ; — v., to make a note of. 

It'erate, v. [L. itJrum, again], to do 
again ; to repeat. — n., Itera'tion, a 
repetition. — adj., It'er&tive. 

Itinerant, adj. [L. ( itinerans ) iter, a 
journey], going from place to place ; — 
n., one who goes from place to place. 
— n., Itin'eracy, a going from place 
to place. — v., Itin'erate, to travel 
from place to place. — adj., Itin'erary, 
travelling from place to place;— n., a 
book of travels; a guide book. 

Tvory, n. [Fr., from L. ebur ], the 
material of the tusks of elephants, 
etc. ;—adj., made of ivory. 

I'vy, ri. [A.S.], an evergreen plant that 
clings to trees, rocks, and walls.— adj., 
I'vied or I'vyed ( i'vid ), overgrown 
with ivy. 


a kind of flag ; a coat of mail ; a leather 
bottle ; the aim in bowls. 

Jack'al (jak'awl), n. [Pers.], a wild 
animal of the dog kind. 

Jackanapes ( jak'a-ndps ), n. [ Jacko(f ) 
apes], a monkey ; an impertinent fel- 
low ; a coxcomb. 

Jack'ass, n., a male ass ; a blockhead. 

Jack'boot, n., a boot reaching above the 
knee, once worn by cavalry. 

Jack'daw, n., a kind of crow. 
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Jack'et, n. [Old Fr., a coat of mail. See 
Jack], a short coat. 

Jac'obln, n. [Fr., from L. Jacdbus, 
James], one of an order of monks who 
lived In “Rue St. Jacques ” in Paris ; 
a member of a society formed during 
the French Revolution ; any violent 
politician. — n., Jac'oblte, one who 
took the side of James II. and the 
two Pretenders adj., belonging to 
the friends of James II. 

Jade (1), n. [E. yaud or yade, an old 
mare], a tired horse ; a worthless wo- 
man ; — v., to weary out ; to tire. 

Jade (2), n. [Fr., from Sp. ijada, the 
side], a dark -green stone used for or- 
namental purposes. 

Jag, n. [C.], a rough point sticking out 
from an edge or surface ; a cleft ;—v. t 
to cut into teeth, like those of a saw ; 
to stab. Pars. Jagging, Jagged.— 
adjs., Jagg ed and Jag'gy. 

Jag'uar (- u-dr or -wdr), n. [Brazilian], a 
beast of prey resembling the leopard. 

Jail and Jail'er. See Gaol and Gaoler. 

Jal'ap, n. [Mexican], the medicinal root 
of a plant from Xalapa in Mexico. 

Jam (1), n. [Ety.?], fruit preserved by 
being boiled with sugar. 

Jam (2), v. [Scand.], to press tight ; to 
crush or bruise ; — n., a crush ; pressure 
of a crowd. Pars. Jamming Jammed. 

Jamb (jam), n. [Fr. jambe, a leg], the 
post of a door, or the side of a fireplace. 

Jan'gle (jang'gl), v. [Old Fr., from the 
sound], to sound like bells out of tune ; 
to talk nonsense ; to quarrel in words ; 
— n ., a harsh sound ; a sound of 
quarrelling. 

Janitor, n. [L. janua, a gate], a gate- 
keeper. Fem. Janltrix. 

Janizary or Janissary, n. [Turk.], a 
soldier of the old Turkish guard (from 
about 1330 a.d. to 1820), formed of 
Christian prisoners. 

Jan'ty, etc. See Jaunt. 

Jan'dary, n. [L. Januaris, Janus], the 
first month of the year. 

Japan', n. [for Japan-work], work var- 
nished and figured, like work done by 
the people of Japan ; thick varnish ; 
— v. t to cover with varnish. Pars. 
Japanning, japanned. 


Jap anese, n., sing, and pi. , an inhabi- 
tant of Japan ; — adj., belonging to the 
people of J apan or to their language. 

J&r (1), 73. [Fr., from Pers.], a vessel of 
earthenware or glass ; an ornamental 
vessel. 

J&r (2), v. [E., from same root as Care], 
to make a harsh sound ; to disagree ; 
to cause a tremulous motion. Pars. 
Jarring, jarred.— n., J&r, a harsh 
rattling sound ; a clashing of interests 
or opinions ; a sudden shake. 

Jar'gon, n. [Fr.,from root of Jar (2)], 
meaningless talk ; confused words. 

Jargonelle' (jdr-go-nel'), n. [Fr.], a pear 
which ripen 8 early. 

Jas'mine or Jessamine, (-min), n., 
[Pers.], a climbing plant, with white or 
yellow and sweetly-scented flowers. 

Jas'per, n. [Fr., from Gk. iaspis], a hard 
precious stono of various colours which 
takes on a high polish. 

Jaun'dice (jdn'dis), n. [Fr., from L. 
galbus, yellow], a disorder of the liver, 
marked by yellowness of the eyes, 
skin, etc. — adj. , J aun'diced (jdndist), 
ill with jaundice ; prejudiced. 

Jaunt (jant), v. [Scand.], to go from 
place to place on pleasure ; to make 
an excursion n., a journey for pleas- 
ure. — adj., Jaun'ty or Jan'ty, dressed 
in a showy manner ; smart-looking. 

Jav'elin, n. [Fr.], a light spear for 
throwing, once used by horse and foot 
soldiers ; a hunting-spear. 

Jaw, n. [E., from root of Chew], the 
bones in which the teeth are fixed ; 
pi., the mouth.— adj., Jawed (jawd), 
having jaws. 

Jay, n. [Fr., from same root as Gay], a 
bird of the crow family with gay 
feathers. 

Jealous ( jel'us ), adj. [Fr., from Gk. 
zelos , zeal], (for) watchful on behalf of 
another; (of) uneasy at the success 
of another; extremely careful. — n ., 
Jeal'ousy, state of being jealous. 

Jean (jdn), n. [Span.], a kind of twilled 
cotton cloth. 

Jeer, V. [Du. gekscheeren , to shear a fool], 
to make fun of in words; to make 
mocking remarks;— n., an insulting 
remark ; a word of scorn. 
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Jeho'vah, n. [Heb., self- existing], the 
name by which God was known to 
the Hebrews. 

Jejune' ( -joon'), adj. [L .jejunus, fasting], 
empty ; barren ; wanting in interest. 

Jelly, n. [Fr., from L. gelare, to freeze], 
juice of fruit boiled with sugar ; any- 
thing made clear by boiling and thick- 
ened by cooling v., to become jelly. 
-adj.. Jellied.— w., Jelly-fish, a 
kind of fish like a lump of jelly. 

Jen'net or Gen'net, n. tFr. and Span., 
from Arab.], a small Spanish horse. 

Jen'ny, n. [from root of Gin, a machine, 
influenced by the name Jenny], a 
machine for spinning many threads 
at once. 

Jeop'ardy (jep'ar-dy), n. [Fr. jeu parti, 
a game of even chances], position of 
danger; great risk. — v., Jeop'ardize 
or Jeopardise, to put in danger. 

Jerbo'a, n. [Arab.], an animal with long 
hind legs, and good at jumping. 

Jeremi'ad, n. [Hob. Jeremiah ], a tale 
of grief ; a sorrowful complaint. 

Jer 'falcon. See Gyrfalcon. 

Jerk, v. [E., from root of Yard, a rod], 
to throw or pull with a quick short 
motion ; to pull or move suddenly ;— 
n., a smart or sudden push, etc. — adj ., 
Jerk'y.— n., Jerk'iness. 

Jerked ( jerkt ), adj. [Peru.], cut into 
slices and dried in the sun, as beef. 

Jer'kin, n. [Du.], a short coat or waist- 
coat. 

Jer'sey ( jerzy \ n. [Jersey, the island], 
finest part of wool; a close-fitting 
woollen jacket. 

Jes'samine. See Jasmine. 

Jest, n. [Fr., from L. (res) gesta, a deed], 
something said to cause fun ; the 
object laughed at ; — v., to make fun 
by words ; to talk lightly.— n. , Jest'er, 
one who jests ; a court fool. 

Jes'uit ( jez'u-it ), n., a member of the 
Society of Jesus, founded in 1534 by 
Ignatius Loyola; a crafty person.— 
adj s., Jesuitic and Jesuitical, be- 
longing to the Jesuits; cunning ; deceit- 
ful.— 71 ., Jes'uitism, the principles 
and practices of the J esuits ; cunning. 

Je'sUB (je'zus), n. [Gk., from Heb. 
Joshua ], the Saviour of mankind. 


Jet (1), v. [Fr., from L. jactare : jac#re, 
to throw], to throw out, a8 water; — 
n., a spout of water; a pipe out of 
which a small stream flows. Pars. 

Jetting, Jetted ns., Jet'ty, a kind 

of pier ; Jet'sam, Jet'son, Jet'tison 
(also v.), goods thrown overboard to 
lighten a ship. The goods are called 
Jetsam when they sink, Flotsam 
when they float. 

Jet (2), n. [Fr., from Gk. Gagas, a town 
in Asia Minor], a hard black mineral 
used for ornaments. — adjs., Jet-black, 
deep black ; Jet'ty, very black. 

Jew, n., an inhabitant of Judea; an 
Israelite. Fern. Jew'ess.- adj., Jew- 
ish, belonging to the Jews. — n., 
Jew'ry, a district inhabited by Jews. 

Jew'el, n. [Fr., from L. gaudium, joy], 
a precious stone ; an ornament of great 
value ; — v., to adorn with jewels. Pars. 
Jewelling, jewelled. —ns., Jew- 
eller, one who deals in jewels ; — 
Jew'ellery (ju' el-re) or Jew'elry, the 
art or trade of a jeweller; fine orna- 
ments. 

Jib or Jibe (1), v. [Dan.], to shift a sail 
from one tack to another ; to be restive ; 
— n., an easily shifted sail in front of 
the foremast. Pars. Jibbing, Jibbed. 

Jibe (2). See Gibe. 

Jig, n. [Fr.], a lively tune ; a dance fitted 
to such a tune ; — v., to dance in jig 
time. Pars. Jigging, jigged. 

Jilt, 7i. [for jillet; from Jill, a young 
woman], a woman who leads a lover 
on, and then leaves him; — v ., to lead 
on, and then cast off. 
Jin'gleO'i»0V),v.[same root as Jangle], 
to ring like small pieces of metal ; to 
sound like small bells;— n., a sound 
so produced ; similar sounds in words. 

Jin'gO ( jing'go ), »., a gypsy oath.— n., 
Jin'goism, the spirit of fighting. 

Job (1), v. [C. gob, a bird’s beak], to stab 
or pierce. Pars. Jobbing, jobbed. 
— 7i., a stroke or stab. 

Job (2), 7i. [C.], bit of work for hire; 
public work bringing gain to a private 
person ; — v., to carry on work ; to buy 
and sell government stocks ; to let out 
for hire. Pars . Jobbing, Jobbed.— 
n., Job'ber, one who jobs; one who 
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buys and sells ; a person who turns a 
public office to his own gain. — 
Job'bery, underhand dealing ; unfair 
means to gain one’s ends. 

Jock'ey, n. [Jock, dim. of John], one 
who rides horses in a race ; a dealer in 
horses ; one who deals unfairly in 
business ; — v., to jostle against in rid- 
ing ; to deal unfairly. 

Jocose' (jo-cos'), adj. [L. jocdsus : jdcus, 
a jest], full of jokes or fun. — Joc'filar, 
adj., fond of making jokes.— n., Joc- 
tU&rlty, fondness for jokes; merri- 
ment.— adv., Joc'ularly. 

Joc'und, adj. [Fr., from L. jucundm, 
pleasant], full of life and brightness; 
showing pleasure and enjoyment. 

Jog, v. [C., from same root as Shock], 
to push slightly; to push with the 
elbow or hand ; to call attention by 
a push ; to move along slowly or with 
shakes and jolts n., a slight shake ; 
a push. Pars. Jogging, jogged. 

Jog'trot, n., a slow, regular pace. 

John Do'ry, n. [Fr. jaune, and dor6e, 
gilded], a fish of a yellowish colour. 

Join, v. [Fr., from L. jungtre), to bring 
or fix together ; to add to ; to unite 
with ; to engage in ; to be in contact 
with. — ns., Join'er, a worker in wood ; 
a carpenter; Joint, the place where 
two things are joined; that which 
holds two things together ; a piece 
of meat cut;— v., to fix by joints; — 
adj., belonging to or carried on by 
more than one. — adv., Jointly. — n., 
Jolntr-StOCk, stock held by a company. 

Joint'ure, n. [Fr., from L. junctura, a 
joining], property settled on a woman 
at marriage ;— v., to settle a jointure. 

Joist, n. [Fr., to lie],”one of the beams 
upon which the boards of a floor or 
the laths of a ceiling are nailed. 

Joke, n. [L.jJc'ws, a jest], a funny saying ; 
something said to cause a laugh ;— v. , 
to speak funnily ; to make merry. 

Jolly, adj. [Fr., from Scand., same root 
as Yule], full of fun and enjoyment; 
looking and feeling well. — ns., Jolli- 
11088 and Jollity, fun and enjoy- 
ment ; Jollification, merry-making. 

Jolt, v. [E. Jowl], to shake with sudden 
jerks a sudden shock or jerk. 


Jo s' tie (joa'O, v. [Fr. , from root of Joust], 
to push against; to crowd; — »., a 
crowding or pushing. 

Jot, n. [Gk. iota; from Heb. jdd], the 
smallest point or particle ;— v., to write 
down very shortly ; to make a note of. 
Pars. Jotting, jotted.—/!,., Jotting, 
a short note ; a memorandum. 

J our'nal ( jur'nal ), n. [Fr. (jour, a day), 
from L. diurnus , daily], an account of 
a day’s proceedings, or the paper in 
which they are recorded ; a paper pub- 
lished daily or at regular times ; the 
part of an axle supported by the bear- 
ings.— ns., Journalism, the manage- 
ment of a journal ; Journalist, one 
who is so employed. — adj.. Journal- 
istic, having to do with journals. 

Jour'ney (jur'ni), n. [Fr., from L. di- 
urnus, daily], the distance travelled in 
a day, or in any time ; an excursion ; 
— v., to travel ; to go from home. — n.. 
Journeyman, a workman who has 
completed his apprenticeship. 

Joust (just or joost), v. [Fr., from L. 
juxta, close to], to ride at each other 
with spears or lances ;— n., a fight with 
lances on horseback. 

Jo'vial, adj. [L . jovidlis, pertaining to 
Jove], full of light or gladness. — ns., 
Joviality and Jo'vialness, state of 
being jovial. 

Jowl or Jole, n. [A.S.], the jaw or 
cheek. 

Joy, n. [Fr., from L. gaudium ], a feeling 
of gladness ; that which causes happi- 
ness or delight ;—v., to be glad. — adjs., 
Joy'ful and Joy'OUS, full of joy ; very 
glad or happy.— us., Joy'fulness and 
Joy'ousness, state of great gladness. 
— adj., Joyless, without joy, sad. 

Ju'Mlant, adj. [L. jubilare, to shout for 
joy], shouting for joy ; singing songs of 
triumph.— n., Jfibila'tion, a shouting 
for joy ; a proclamation of a triumph. 

Ju'bilee, n. [Fr., from L., and Heb., 
trumpet-blast], the fiftieth year, be- 
cause, among the Jews, introduced by 
the sound of a trumpet ; rejoicing on 
the fiftieth anniversary of any event. 

Judaic and Judalcal, adjs. , belonging 
to the Jews ; like the Jews. — n., Ju- 
d&ism, the doctrines and forms of 
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the Jewish worship. — v., Ju'd&ize, to 
practise Judaism. 

Judge (juj), n. [Fr. juge, from L. judex], 
one who hears and decides in court ; a 
person skilled to decide v., to hear 
and decide ; to pass sentence. — ns., 
Judge'ship, the office of a judge; 
Judgement, power of judging ; the 
decision come to; a sentence passed 
on a prisoner; Judgment -day, the 
day on which God will judge the 
world ; Judg'ment-seat, the seat of 
a judge. 

Ju'dicable, adj. [L. judicaMlis], that 
can be judged or decided on. — adjs., 
Ju'dic&tive, having power to judge ; 
Ju'dic&tory, belonging to a judge 
a court of justice ; administration 
of justice. — n., Ju'dic&ture, the 
duties of a judge ; a court of justice ; 
the extent of a court’s power. 

J VL&l'ci&Xjoo-dish'al), adj. [LJudicialis], 
belonging to a judge or a court ; used 
in or enforced by a court ; fitted for 
judging.— adj., Judi'ciary, belong- 
ing to courts of justice n., the judges 
as a body. — adj., Judl'cious (joo- 
dish'us), according to sound judgment ; 
discreet; wise.— n., Judi'ciousness, 
soundness of judgment. 

Jug, n. [Ety. ?] a vessel with a swelling 
body and narrow mouth ; — v., to boil 
in a jug. Pars. Jugging, Jugged. 

Juggernaut, n. [Sans. = the lord of 
the world], an idol in India, under- 
neath whose car people used to throw 
themselves as a sacrifice. 

Jug'gle, v. [Fr., from L. joculdri, to 
jest], to amuse by quickness of hand ; 
to impose on ;— n., a trick to deceive. 

— us., Jug'gler, one who does clever 
tricks ; one who deceives by quickness 
of hand; Jug'glery, the skill and 
tricks of a juggler. 

Ju'gfUar, adj. [L. jugulum, the collar- 
bone], pertaining to the collar-bone or 
the side of the neck ;— n., a large vein 
on each side of the neck. 

J Uice ( joo3 ), n. [Fr., from L. jus, broth], 
the watery part of vegetables and ani- 
mals.— adj., Juic'y, full of sap. 

Ju'jube ( ju'joob ), n. [Fr., from Gk. and 
Pars.], a shrub, the fruit of which 
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when dried, is used as a sweetmeat ; a 
sweetmeat of gum and sugar. 

Julep or Julap, u. [Fr., from Pers. 
gulab, rose-water], a sweet liquid in 
which disagreeable medicines are 
taken. 

Julian, adj. [L. Julius (Caesar)], refer- 
ring to the arrangement of the months 
made by Julius Caesar in 46 b.o., which 
continued till a.i>. 1752. 

JCtly', n. [L. Julius], the seventh month 
of the year, called after Julius Caesar. 

Jum'ble, v. [Scand.], to mix in con- 
fusion ; to put together without order ; 
— n., a mass without order. 

Jump, v. [Scand.], to spring upward or 
forward ; to pass over with a spring or 
leap ; to agreo n., act of jumping ; 
the space so passed over. 

Junc'tion ( jungk'shun ,), n. [L. junctio: 
jungire, to join], the line or point where 
two things come together; and Junc- 
ture, a joining together ; an important 
point of time ; a crisis. 

June, n. [L. Junius ], the sixth month of 
the year. 

Jun'gle ( jung'gl ), n. [Sans.], a thick 

j growth of brushwood, trees, etc.— adj., 
Jun'gly, covered witli jungle. 

Junior ( jun'yer ), adj. [L. comp, of 
juv&nis], younger ; lower in rank ; — n., 
one younger than another. — n ., Ju- 
niority, state of being younger. 

Ju'niper, n. [L. junipfirus = young-pro- 
ducing], an evergreen shrub, whose 
berries are used in making gin. 

Junk (1), n. [Port.], a Chinese ship with 
three masts. 

Junk (2), n. [L. juncus, a rush], old 
ropes picked to pieces for making mats, 
etc. ; hard salted meat supplied to 
sailors. 

Jun'ket ( jung'ket ), n. a sweetmeat 
served up on baskets of rushes ; a 
feast ; a preparation of cream < v. t to 
feast. 

Jun'ta, n. [Span., from L. junctus, 
joined], a united body of men ; a 
Spanish council of state ; also Jun'tO, 
a body who consult in secret. 

Ju'piter, n. [L. Zeus pater], the chief 
god among the Homans ; the largest 
of the planets. 
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Juridical, adj. [L. jus, law ; and diefre, 
to say], belonging to a judge or to a 
court of law ; used in law-courts. 

JuriBdic'tion (die shun), n. [L. jus, juris, 
law ; and Diction], power and right 
to judge ; legal authority ; the district 
over which this power is held. 

Jurisprudence ( ju-ris-proo' dens ), n. 
[L. jus, law ; and Prudence], a know- 
ledge of law and its principles. 

Ju'rist, n. [Fr., from L. jus, right or 
law], one learned in the law, especially 
the Roman or civil law. 

July, n. [Fr., from L.jurare, to swear], 
a number of men on oath who judge 
of the facts stated at a trial ; a body of 
men who decide prizes — n., Ju'ror or 
Ju'ryman, one of a jury. 

Ju'ry-mast, n., a mast to replace for a 
a time one that has been broken. 

Just (1), n. [Old Fr., from L. adjutare, 
to aid.] See Joust. 

Just (2), adj. [L. justus], according to 
what is right; doing right; keeping 
the law ;—adv. % in right time, etc. ; 


right and no mor e.—adj., Justly.—. 
ns., Justness; Jua'tice [L. justitia), 
the quality of being just ; that which 
is right; fairness; a judge or magis- 
trate; Justiciary ( jus-tish'i-a-ry ), a 
judge ; one who administers justice. 

Jus'tlfy, v. [Just (1), and Fr., from 
factre], to make just ; to prove one to 
be right ; to clear from blame. — adj,, 
Justifiable. — n., Justification, a 
clearing from blame ; the reason 
given. 

Jus'tle (jusl). See Jostle. 

Jut, v. [Fr., same as Jet (1)], to stand 
out from the main part. Pars. Jut- 
ting, Jutted. 

Jute, n. [Sans.], the fibre of an Indian 
plant used in making coarse mats, etc. 

Juvenes'cent ( ju-ven-es'ent ), adj. [L. 
juvenescens : juvgnis, young], becoming 
young. — n., Juvenes'cence. 

Ju'venile, adj. [L. juvdnis, young], 
suited to youth n., a young person. 

Juxtaposition, n. [L. juxta, near], a 
placing or being placed near. 
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KafTfir 'or Kafir, n. [Arab., an unbe- 
liever], one of a race of S.E. Africa. 

Kail or Kale, n. [C.], a cabbage with 
open leaves which do not grow to 
a head. 

Kai'ser (ki'zer), n. [L. Ccesar], a title of 
the German Emperor. 

Kaleidoscope, n. [Gk. halos, beautiful ; 
eidos, a form ; and skopein , to see], a 
tube with dimmed glass at one end 
and an eyepiece at the other, which 
shows beautiful figures as the instru- 
ment is turned round. 

Kaiendar. See Calendar, 

K2Ln'gQXOO(kang'ga-roo),n. [Australian], 
an Australian animal having very long 
hind legs, remarkable for its power of 
leaping, and for a pouch in which it 
carries its young. 

Karroo', n., one of the dry table-lands 
of South Africa. 

Kay'ak, n., a canoe of skins stretched 
over a frame, used in Greenland. 

Kedge (kej), n. [Scand.], a small anchor 


used in towing a ship to a new po- 
sition ; — v., to work a ship by means 
of a kedge. 

Keel, n. [A.S. ce6l, a ship], the beam 
running along the bottom of a ship and 
supporting the framework ; a ship ; — 
v., to turn a ship keel upwards. — n., 
Keel'age, dues for a ship in port. 

Keel'son or Kel'son, ». [Keel, and 
Sill, with n for l], an inner keel fast- 
ened firmly to the outer keel. 

Keen, adj. [A.S., same root as Can], 
sharp in edge or point ; sharp in mind ; 
eager ; acute. — n., Keen'ness. 

Keep, v. [A.S., to store up ; same root 
as Cheap], to continue to have; to 
take care of ; to have in one’s service ; 
to take part in, as a feast, etc. ; to be 
faithful to; not to tell; to last or 
remain fresh ; — n., means of living ; 
the main part of a castle. Past tense 
and par. Kept. — ns., Keep'er, one 
who keeps ; one who has care, especi- 
ally of prisoners and lunatics; that 
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which holds or binds firmly (Keeping, 
care; support; fitness in size, form, 
colour, etc. ; Keep'sake, something 
to be kept for the sake of the giver. 

Keg, n. [Scand.], a small cask. 

Kelp, n. [Ety. unknown], ash got by 
burning seaweed, used for making 
soda, soap, etc. 

Kel'pie ( kcl'pi ), n. [Ety. ?], a spirit in 
the form of a horse, supposed to live 
in the water. 

Kelt (1), n., a newly-spawned salmon. 

Kelt (2), n., a form of Celt. 

Ken, v. [A. 8., same root as Can and 
Know], to see and know, especially at 
a distance n. , view ; reach of sight. 

' Pars. Kenning, kenned. 

Ken'nel, n. [Norm. Fr., kcnil, from L. 
canis, a dog], a house for dogs ; a col- 
lection of dogs ; the hole of a fox ; — v ., 
to keep or live in a kennel. Pars. 
Kennelling, kennelled. 

Kerb, Kerb'stone. See Curb, etc. 

Ker'chief (ker'chif), n. [Old Fr., couvre- 
chef = cover the head], a square of 
linen used as a cover for the head ; 
any loose covering over the dress. 

Kem, n. [Irish], a light-armed soldier 
among the ancient Irish or Scottish 
Highlanders. 

Ker'nel, n. [A.S., from root of Corn], 
the inner part of a nut or of the store 
of a fruit ; the hard part round which 
other matter gathers ; the chief point. 

Ker'osene, n. [Gr. kiros, wax], a brilliant 
light-giving oil got from coal. 

Ker'sey ( kerzi ), n. [from Kersey , a town 
in Suffolk], a coarse woollen cloth. 

Ker'seymere,n. [corrupted from Cash- 
mere], a fine twilled woollen cloth. 

Kes'trel, n. [Fr.], a small hawk like a 
falcon or sparrow-hawk. 

KetCh'up, n. [E. Ind.], a liquor or sauce 
got from mushrooms, etc. 

Ket'tle, n. [A.S., from L. catillus, a 
bowl], a metal vessel for boiling water. 

Ket'tledrum, n., a drum made of a 
copper frame, with parchment stretched 
over the top ; an afternoon tea-party. 

Key (M), n. [A.S. cceg], that which turns 
a lock, a bolt, or a screw ; one of the 
parts of a musical instrument on which 
the fingers are pressed ; the chief note 
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of a tune ; that which explains a 
difficulty ; a translation or a book of 
answers; a wedge to tighten;— v., to 
fasten with a wedge or key.— ns., Key- 
board, the board on which the keys 
of a musical instrument are arranged ; 
Key-bole, the hole by which the key 
passes into the lock ; Key-note, the 
chief note of a tune ; Key-stone, the 
middle stone of an arch. 

Khan (Jean), n. [Pers.], a governor in 
Persia and neighbouring countries. 

Khedive ( Ked'iv or Ke-de v) n. [Fr., 
from Pers.], the ruler of Egypt. 

Kick, n. [C.], a blow with the foot ; — v., 
to strike with the foot; to resist or 
disobey ; to start back, as a gun when 
fired. 

Kick'shaw, n. [corrupted from Fr. 
quelque chose], something uncommon 
or without a name ; a dainty dish. 

Kid, n. [Scand.], a young goat ; leather 
made from the skin of a kid ; — v., to 
bring forth a kid. Pars. Kidding, 
kidded. 

Kid'nap, v. [Kid (a child); and nap, 
for Nab], to steal a child ; to carry off 
by force. Pars. Kidnapping, kid- 
napped. 

Kid'ney, n. [Scand, vidhr, belly ; and 
n$ra, kidney], one of two bean-shaped 
glands on each side of the backbone 
which gather the urine from the blood. 

Kil'derkin, n. [Du.], a small barrel; a 
liquid measure of 18 gallons. 

Kill, v. [Scand., to hit on the head], to 
take away life ; to put to death. 

Kiln (MO, n. [A.S., from L. cullna , a 
kitchen], a large stove ; a furnace for 
burning lime, baking bricks, etc. 

Kil'ogramme (gram), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
chilioi, 1,000 ; and gramma, a weight], 
a French weight of 1,000 grammes, or 
about 2£ lbs. avoirdupois. 

Kil/ometre ( me-tr ), n. Gk. chilioi , 1,000; 
and metron, a measure], a measure of 
1,000 metres, or about § of a mile. 

Kilt, n. [Scand.], a short skirt from the 
waist to the knees ; — v., to tuck up. 

Kin, n. [A.S. cyn; same root as Kind], 
nearness by birth, or marriage ; per- 
sons of the same family or race. — ns. 
Kins'folk, people of the same kin ; 
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KlnB'man, Kins'woman ; Kin- 
ship, state of being of the same kin. 

Kind, n. [A. 8. cyn ], race ; nature or 
aort y—adj., having the feelings natural 
to those of one family ; of a loving 
nature; filled with good feeling.— ac(?., 
Kindly, according to kind or nature ; 
of loving disposition ; willing to help ; 

— adv., with good will ; favourably. — 
n., Kind'ness, disposition to help ; an 
aot of help or favour. 

Kindergarten, n. [Ger. kinder, chil- 
dren ; and garttn, a garden], a school 
for very young children, in which in- 
struction is given by means of games 
and other amusements. 

Kindred, n. [Kin, and A.S. rccden , 
manner], connection by blood or mar- 
riage ; people so connected; relations ; 

— adj., of like nature or qualities. 

Kindle, v. [Scand., from L. candela, a 
candle], to set fire to ; to excite, as 
the passions ; to catch fire ; to begin 
to grow excited. — n., Kindling, ma- 
terial for making a fire. 

Kine, n. pi. [A.S. cii, a cow ; pl„ cy ; 
double pi., cy-eri], cows. 

King, n. [A.8. cyning : cyn, race; and 
-i,ng=8on of], a chief ruler of a nation; 
a piece in the game of chess, or a play- 
ing card with the picture of a king.— 
ns., Kingdom, the rank of a king; 
the country over which he rules ; a 
division of natural history, as the 
animal kingdom ; King'craft, the 
art of ruling as a king ; King'flsher, 
a bird with bright feathers which feeds 
on fish .—adj., Kingly, like a king.— 
ns., King's Bench, formerly one of 
the high courts of law in England. 
(Since 1873 it has ceased to exist as 
a separate court); King's evil, a 
disease formerly supposed to be healed 
by a king’s touch ; scrofula. 

Kip per, n. [Du., to hatch], a salmon 
after spawning ; a salmon or herring 
salted and dried ;-— v., to salt and dry. 

Kirk, n . [Scand., from Gk. See 
Church], a church; the Church of 
Scotland. 

Kir'tle, n. [A.S.], an upper garment; 
an outer petticoat. 

KiBB, 7i. [A.S.], a show of affection by | 
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touching with the lips v., to touch 
with the lips ; to come into very slight 
contact. 

Kit (x), n. [Du.], a wooden vessel or small 
tub ; a box for tools ; a soldier’s outfit. 

Kit (2), w. [A.S., from L. dthdra, a 
violin], a small violin or fiddle. 

Kitch'en, n. [A.S., from L. coquina, 
a kitchen], the room where food is 
cooked.— 7i., Kitch'en -garden, a 
garden of vegetables for cooking. 

Kite, n. [A.S.], a bird of the hawk kind ; 
a light frame covered with paper or 
cloth for flying in the air. 

Kith, w. [A.S., cudh, known], acquaint- 
ance ; kindred. 

Kit'ten, n. [for kitting or catling], a 
young cat ;— v., to bring forth cats. 

Kleptoma'nia, n. [Gk. kleptdn, to steal , 
and mania, madness], a strong and 
almost irresistible tendency to steal. 

Knack ( nak ), n. [from the sound], a 
snap with the fingers ; a clever trick or 
toy ; readiness ; dexterity. 

Knag (nag), n. [C.3, a knot in a piece of 
wood ; a wooden peg ; a branch of a 
deer’s horn.— ad;., Knag'gy, full of 
knots or knags. 

Knap (nap), v . [Du. knappen, to snap] ; 
to break off with a snapping sound; 
to strike smartly. Pars. Knapping, 
knapped. 

Knap'sack, n. [Du., from root of Knap 
and Sack], a bag for carrying pro- 
visions, used by soldiers and travellers. 

Knave (ndv), n. [A.S.], a boy or male 
child ; a person of bad character ; a 
scoundrel ; a card with the picture of a 
man without a crown.— n., Kn&v'ery, 
the action or conduct of a knave ; 
dishonesty.— adj., Kn&v'lsh. 

Knead (ntd), v. [A.S.], to mix flour and 
work it into dough ; to work or shape 
anything by pressure. 

Knee (ne), n. [A.S.], the middle joint of 
the leg; a bend like a knee.— adj., 
Kneed, having a joint like the knee. 

Kneel (nd), v. [Scand., from root of 
Knee], to lean on the knees ; to bend the 
knees. Past tense and par. Kneeled 
and knelt. 

Knell (nd), n. [A.S.], the sound of a 
bell, especially at a funeral or a death ; 
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any signal of death ; — v., to sound as a 
bell at a funeral ; to toll. 

Knick'erbock'ers (nik'er), n. pi. [from 
Knickerbocker's “History of New 
York*’], short, loose trousers, tight at 
the knee. 

Knick-knack ( nik'nak ), n. [C.], a trifle 
or toy. 

Knife, (n\f), n. [A.S.], a blade of steel 
with a sharp edge ; pi., Knives (mm). 

Knight (nit), n. [A. 8., a boy or servant!, 
a servant bearing arms ; a man of a 
rank below a baronet ; a piece in the 
game of chess; — v ., to make (one) a 
knight. — ns., Knight-errant [See 
Errant], a knight wandering in search 
of adventures ; Knight'hood, the 
rank of a knight* the whole body of 
knights ; Knight-service, possession 
of land by a knight on condition of 
military service. — adj., Knightly, like 
or becoming a knight ; courteous ; — 
adv., in the manner of a knight. 

Knit (nit), v. [A.S.], to form into a knot ; 
to tie together ; to weave by means of 
needles ; to unite or be united closely ; 
to contract, as the brows; to grow 
together. Pars. Knitting, knitted. 
— n., Knit'ting, the work of a knitter ; 
work formed by knitting. 

Knob (nob), n. [a hard form of Knop], a 
swelling ; a button, ball, or boss ; the 
handle of a drawer or door. — adj ., 
Knobbed (nobd) and Knobby. 

Knock (71 ok), v. [A.S., from the sound], 
to strike with something hard; to 
drive or to be driven against a thing ; 
to rap at a door; — n., a blow with 
anything hard ; a rap to call attention. 
— n., Knock- er, a hammer fixed to a 
door for knocking. 


Label, n. [Old Fr., from same root as 
Lap (3)], a small written slip attached 
to anything to tell what or whose the 
thing is ; a codicil to a will ; a square 
moulding over an arched door or win- 
dow ; — v., to fasten a label to. Pars. 
Labelling, labelled. 

Labial, adj. [L. labium, a lip], belong- 


Knoll (1) (nol), n. [A.S.], the top of a 
hill ; a small rounded hill. 

Knoll (2) (nol). Same as Knell. 

Knop (nop), 71 . [A.S. cncep], a knob or 
bud ; a bunch. 

Knot (not), n. [A. 8.], a hard loop on a 
thread or rope caused by tying; the 
joint of a tree where a branch grows ; 
anything hard or difficult to under- 
stand ; a bond of union ; a number of 
persons together; a mile at sea; — v., 
to tie into a knot ; to become knotted ; 
to make difficult. Pars. Knotting, 
knotted, —adj., Knott y, full 0 / 
knots; difficult; hard. 

Knout, n. [Russian], a kind of whip once 
used in Russia for flogging criminals. 

Know (m 5), v. [A. 8.], to have looked at 
on all sides ; to see clearly ; to have 
information about; to be sure of. 
Past tense, Knew (nu), past par. 
known (non).— adj. Knowing, skil- 
ful; clever; intelligent. — n., Knowl- 
edge, state of knowing; that which 
a person knows ; clear sight of a thing ; 
information ; skill from practice. 

Knuckle (nulc'l), n. [C.], the joint of a 
finger, bent or closed; the knee-joint 
of a calf ; — v., to bend the fingers ; 
(down) to sabmit. 

Ko'dak, n. a small photographic camera. 

Ko'ran or Ko-ranVU A rab.,for Alcorn n, 
the book], the Mohammedan Bible. 

Kraal (Jcrdl), n. [Portuguese, corral], 
a Hottentot village. 

Krern'lin, n., the imperial palace in 
Moscow. 

Kyr'ig, n. [Gk. voc. case of Kyrios, 
Lord], the first Greek word of several 
parts of the Church Service, beginning, 
“ Lord, have mercy/' etc. 


ing to the lips, as a sound ;—n., a 
sound formed by the lips, or a letter 
marking such a sound, as b , p, etc. — 
adj., Labiate, divided into two un- 
equal divisions, as the corolla of mint, 
thyme, etc. — adj., Labioden'tal, pro- 
nounced both by the lips and the teeth. 
Lab oratory, n. [for elaboratory; see 
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Elaborate], the place where work is 
done or experiments are carried out ; a 
chemist’s workroom. 

La'bour (la'bur), n. [Fr., from L. Idbor], 
hard work; great suffering; that which 
causes weariness ; child-birth ; — v., to 
work hard ; to move slowly ; to be in 
difficulty or trouble.— adj., Labo'ri- 
OUS, requiring much hard work ; toil- 
some; working hard. — n., LabO'ri- 
ousness.— adj., La'boured, bearing 
marks of labour. — n., La'bourer. 

Labur ’num, n. [L.], a tree with clusters 
of yellow and poisonous blossoms. 

Lab'yrinth, n. [Gk. labyrinthos], a 
place with many winding and difficult 
passages; anything difficult to trace 
or follow.— adj., Labyrin'thian or 
Labyrin'thine, like a labyrinth ; in- 
tricate; perplexing. 

Lac (1) or Lakh, n. [Hind.], one hun- 
dred thousand ; (of rupees) at Is. 4d. 
each — about seven thousand pounds. 

Lac (2), n. [Pers.], a gum or resin pro- 
duced on some Eastern trees by an in- 
sect, and used in making sealing-wax, 
etc. 

Lace (ids), n. [Fr., from L. laqueus , a 
noose], a cord passing through eyelets 
for fastening ; ornamental thread- 
work ; — v., to fasten or to be fastened 
with a lace ; to ornament with lace. — 
n., Lading (lasing), a fastening with 
a lace ; a cord used in fastening. 

Lacerate ( las'er-dt ), v [L. lacerdtus, 
mangled : laccr, torn], to tear ; to 
wound roughly; to hurt a person’s 
feelings severely. — n. Lacera'tion 
(las-er-ashun), act of lacerating; the 
rent so made, — adj., La^'erative 
(las' er-d-tiv), having power to tear. 
Lachrlmal, Lach'rymal (lak'H-mai), 
or (better) Lac rimal and Lach/ri- 
mary, adjs, [L. lacrlma, a tear], hold- 
ing tears ;— n. (and Lach'rymSLtory), 
a vessel found in ancient tombs, as if 
for holding the tears of mourners.— 

adj., Lachrymose or Lac'rymose, 
full of tears ; given to shedding tears. 

Lack, n. [LowGer.], want; destitution; 
failure; — v., to be without; to be in 
want of ; to be wanting. 

Lackadaisical (-da'tUcal), adj, [alack, 


Lady 

alas ; a = the ; and Day], with an 
affected appearance of weariness. 

Lack'ey or Lacq'uey, n. [Fr.], a male 
servant ; a cringing follower ; — v., to 
act as a male servant ; to wait upon. 
Laconic and Laconical, adjs . [Gk. 
LaconVcos, belonging to Sparta], using 
few words ; expressed in few words. — 
adv., Laconically, briefly ; shortly. 
Lacq'uer or Lack'er, n. [Lac, a gum 
or resin], varnish made by mixing 
lac with spirits of wine v., to cover 
with lacker varnish. 

Lacrosse' ( la-cross' ), n. [Fr. la crosse, 
the hooked stick], a ball-game com- 
mon in the United States and Canada. 

Lac'teal, adj. [L. lacteus , milky], be- 
longing to or like milk ; carrying the 
chyle, a milky fluid ; — n., a vessel 
carrying chyle ; to be mixed with the 
blood.— n., Lacta'tion, act of giving 
suck ; the state or time of giving suck. 
— adjs., Lactes'cent ( lac-tes'ent ) [L.], 
producing milk ; becoming white like 
milk; Lac'tic, pertaining to milk; 
got from sour milk; Lactiferous 
[L. lac ; and ferre, to bear], producing 
milk or a juice like milk. 

Lacu'na, n. [L.], a gap or break ; a small 
opening ; an empty space ; also Lacu- 
nar, a sunken panel. 

Lacus'tral and Lacus'trine (trin), 
adjs. [L. lacus, a lake], belonging to 
lakes or ponds ; growing in ponds. 

Lad, n. [C.], a boy ; a young man. Fem. 
Lass. 

Lad'der, n. [A.S. hlce'der], a frame made 
of two long pieces of wood or of ropes, 
with cross pieces used as steps ; any 
means of climbing upwards. 

Lade, v. [A.S. hladan, to heap], to put 
a load on ; to throw in or out, as water, 
with a ladle or big spoon ; — n., a water 
channel for driving a mill-wheel. 
—adj., Lftd'en, carrying a load or 
burden ; loaded ; freighted. — n., Lad- 
ing, a load ; cargo. 

La'dle, n., a large spoon with a long 
handle for lifting water, etc. ;— r., to 
lift with a ladle. 

La'dy,n. [A.S. hlce'fdige, bread-maker or 
bread-divider : hl'af, a loaf], the mis- 
tress of a house ; a woman of rank ; the 
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wife of a lord ; the daughter of a duke, 

marquis, or earl; a woman of gentle 
manners and of a refined nature. — ns., 
La'dy-bird, a small kind of beetle 
with bright spots; La'dy-day, the 
25th day of March, on which the angel 
is said to have foretold the birth of 
Christ to his mother. — adj ., La'dy- 
like, like a lady ; refined in manners ; 
well-bred.— ns., Lady-love, a woman 
who is loved; La'dyship, the title 
given to a lady. 

Lag 1 , adj. [C., loose, feeble], coming be- 
hind; slow; — n., the person that is 
last; — v., to move slowly; to fall be- 
behind. Pars. Lagging, lagged.— 
adj., Lag'gard, falling behind; lag- 
ging ; — n., one who stays behind. 

Lagoon', n. [Ital., from L. lacuna , a 
pool: locus , a lake], a shallow pool 
into which the tide flows ; a lake on 
a coral island. 

La'ic, La'ical, and Lay, adjs. [Gk. 
laikos : laos, the people], belonging to 
the pooplo ; not in holy orders. — ns., 
La'ity, those who are not in holy 
orders ; Lay'man, one of the people. 

Lain. See Lie, v. ( 1 ). 

Lair, n. [A.S. leger, a bed], a place for 
lying ; the den of a wild beast. 

Laird, n., another form of lord; an 
owner of land or houses. 

Lake (1), n. [A.S., from L. lacus], water 
surrounded by land. 

Lake (2), n. [Fr., from SanB. lac, gum], 
a deep-red colour. 

Lakh. See Lac. 

L&/ma (l). See Llama. 

L&'ma (2), n., a chief or high priest, 
especially in Tibet, etc. — n., Lfi/ma- 
ism, the worship of the Grand Lama. 

Lamb (Jam), n. [ A.S.], a young sheep ; 
one of a gentle nature;— v., to bring 
forth a lamb. — n., Lambkin, a little 
lamb. — adj., Lamblike, like a lamb ; 
feeble; innocent. 

Lam'bent, adj. [L. lamb&re , to lick], 
playing about on the surface, as flames ; 
gliding over. 

Lame, adj. [A.S.], unable to make full 
use of the limbs ; not perfect ; with 
something wanting ; — i?., to make larne 
or imperfect.— »., Lame'neBS. 


Lament 1 , v. [L. lamentum, for clamen* 
turn, clamare, to cry out], to express 
grief in words or cries; to weep or 
wail; to mourn for; — n., sorrow ex- 
pressed in cries ; the words so used ; 
weeping ; moaning ; a mournful piece 
of music. — adj., Lam'entable, ex- 
pressing grief ; sorrowful - looking ; 
causing sorrow ; pitiful. — n., Lamen- 
ta'tion, sorrow expressed in words or 
cries ; the words or cries so used ; pi., 
a book of the Bible. — adj., Laments 
ed, mourned for. 

Lamina, n. [L.], a thin plate or coat- 
ing ; pi.. Laminae.-- adjs.. Laminar 
and Lamlnary, consisting of thin 
plates or layers.— n., Lamina'tion, 
arrangement in thin layers. 

Lam'mas, n. [A.S. hld f inces$e], feast of 
loaves, or first fruits, on the first day 
of August. 

Lamp, n. [Gk. lampem, to shine], a 
vessel for giving light by burning a 
wick dipped in oil ; anything that gives 
light. — n., Lamp'black, soot formed 
by the smoke of a lamp. 

Lampoon', n. [Fr. lampon, a drinking 
song], something written to abuse or 
annoy ;— v., to write lampoons. 

Lam'prey (-pre), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
lamprcda : L. lamMre, to lick ; and 
petra, a rock], a kind of fish which 
cleaves to rocks by its mouth. 

Lance, n. [L. lancea], a long spear used 
by horsemen, often with a small flag 
near the head ; — v., to wound with a 
lance; to open with a lancet. — ns., 
Lan'cer, a soldier armed with a lance ; 
pi., cavalry with lances ; a kind of 
dance ; Lan'cet, a sharp knife used by 
surgeons ;—adjs., like a lancet in shape; 
and Lan'ceolate, shaped like a lance- 
head ; tapering towards both ends. 
Lanch. See Launch. 

Land, n. [A.S.], the firm part of the 
earth’s surface ; a district ; a country; — 
v. to put or come on shore. Par. and 
adj., Land'ed, set on shore; consist- 
ing of land; possessed of land. — ns., 
Landing, act of going ashore ; a place 
for stepping ashore; the flat part at 
the top of a stair, or between the 
flights of steps ; Land-breeze, a 
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breeae blowing from the land to the 
sea ; Land-force, a body of soldiers 
serving on land ; Landholder, a per- 
son possessed of land.— v., Land'lock, 
to shut or nearly shut in by land, as a 
bay. — ns., Landlord, one who owns 
land or houses ; the owner of an inn 
or lodging-house; Landlubber, a 
name given by sailors to one who lives 
on land ; Land mark, a mark to show 
boundaries ; a mark on land by which 
sailors are guided ; any important 
event ; Landscape, [Du. schap — E. 
ship], the appearance of land visible 
at one time; a picture of part of a 
country ; Land-steward, a man who 
manages an estate ; Land-tax, a tax 
on land ; Land-waiter and Land- 
ing-waiter, an officer of the custom- 
house, who waits while goods are being 
landed. — (idv. , Land'ward, towards 
the land; — adj., inland; at a distance 
from a town or city. 

Lan'dau, n. [ Landau , in Bavaria], a 
four-wheeled carriage with a cover that 
can be opened or shut at will. 

Land 'grave, n. [Ger. land ; and graf, 
a count or earl], a German nobleman 
of the same rank as an earl in Great 
Britain. Fern. Land'gravine (.ven). 

Lane, n. [A.S.], a space between hedges, 
or fields, or among trees; a narrow 
road or street ; a passage-way. 

Lan'guage (law/gwaj), n. [Fr., fromL. 
lingua , the tongue], the power of using 
the tongue to speak ; the sounds or 
words used in speaking ; the form of 
words peculiar to one nation ; style 
peculiar to one person ; any means of 
expressing thought. 

Lan'guid ( lang'gwid ), adj. [L. lav- 
guldus, weak], bending from weakness ; 
not caring to exert oneself ; exhausted. 
— n., Lan'guor, faintness or weari- 
ness ; dulness ; inactivity. 

Lan'guiall ( lang'givish ), v. [Fr., from 
L. languescSre, to become weak], to 
grow feeble; to hang the head from 
weakness; to lose energy and spirit; 
to become dull.— adv., Lan'glliBb- 
ingly, in a dull or spiritless manner. 
— Lan'guisliment, state of lan- 
guishing ; tenderness of look. 


L&n'l&rd or Lau'yard, n. [Old Fr. 

lanibre , a strap], a short rope used in 
ships for fastening. 

Lanif erous and Lanig'erous (lan-tf- 
er-us), adj8. [L. lana , wool ; and ferre, 
gertZre, to bear], producing wool. 

Lank, adj. [A.S. hlanc, slender], thin ; 
slender ; straight and flat, as hair. 

Lan'tem, n. [L. lanterna; from Gk. 
lampter, a torch], a shield for a light, 
made partly of glass, or other trans- 
parent material; the part of a light- 
house where the light is shown ; the 
upper part of a dome or tower through 
which light is let in. Formerly spelled 
Lan'thom. 

Lap (1), v. [A.S. lapian], to lick up with 
the tongue ; to make a sound like one 
lapping; — n., the sound thus made. 
Pars. Lapping, lapped. 

Lap (2), v. [Old E. wlappen = wrappcn], to 
wrap or fold. Pars. Lapping, lapped. 

Lap (3), n. [A.S. Iceppa], the loose part 
of a coat or dress ; an apron or the part 
of the body covered by it, especially 
over the knees ; a fold ;— v., to lay or 
to be spread on or over ; to be turned 
over. Pars. Lapping, lapped. — ns., 
Lapel', a little lap or fold ; the part of 
a coat that folds back; Lap' pet, a 
little lap or fold, especially of muslin 
or silk, as an ornament. 

Lapidary and Lapldist, ns. [L. lapi- 
darius, lapis , a stone], one who cuts 
and sets precious stones; — adj., per- 
taining to cutting precious stones. 

Lapid'ify, v. [L. lapis, a stone; and 
facSrt, to make], to make into, or to 
become stone ; to petrify. 

Lapse (laps), V. [L. lapsus, labi, to slip], 
to slip or fall away; to pass away 
slowly and quietly ; to fall from duty ; 
to be lost from want of use; — n., a 
slipping or falling away ; a failure in 
duty ; a loss through want of use. 

Lap'wing, n. [A.S. Medpan , to leap; 
and root of Wink], a bird of the plover 
family, with long, broad wings; also 
called Pee'Wlt frbm its cry. 

Lar'board, n. [Scand.], formerly the 
left side of a Bhip looking towards the 
bow, now the port side. Opposite of 
Starboard. 
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Lar'ceny, n. [Fr., from L. latrodnium ; 
latro , a robber], a name by which theft 
is called by lawyers. — n., Lar'cenist, 
one guilty of larceny. 

Larch, n. [Fr., from L. larix], a cone- 
bearing tree, with a reddish wood. 

Lard, n. [Fr., from L. larda, fat: Gk. 
laros, sweet], melted fat of swine ; — v., 
to smear with fat ; to enrich or make 
fat. — n., Lard'er, a place where meat 
is kept ; a stock of provisions. 

Large (Idrj), adj . [L. largus], of great 
size ; abundant. — n., Large'ness. — 
ad)., Large-hearted, generous ; 
liberaL 

Lar'geBB ( Idr'jes ), n. [Fr., from L. lar- 
gitio], a gift or present. 

Lark (1), n. [corrupted from A.S. Idc, 
play], a bit of fun v., to sport. 

Lark (2), 7i, [contraction of lav(e)rock, 
from A.S.], a well-known bird that 
flies high and sings sweetly ; the sky- 
lark. 

Lark'spur, n., a plant with showy 
flowers and a spur on the calyx. 

Lar'va, n. [L. larva, a mask], an insect 
in the caterpillar state ; pi., Lar'VSB. 

Lar'ynx (lar'inks or Idr-), n. [Gk. larynx , 
the throat], the upper end of the wind- 
pipe; Laryngi'ti8, inflammation of 
the larynx. 

Las'car, n. [Hind.], a native East Indian 
sailor ; a camp follower. 

Lascivious (las-sivi-us), adj. [L. las- 
eivus, desirous], feeling or causing 
strong desire of a wrong kind ; lustful. 

— n Lasciviousness. 

Lash, n. [Hu.], the cord or string of a 
whip ; a stroke with a whip or rope ; 
words that give pain ; — v., to b trike 
with a whip ; to cut with severe words ; 
to tie or fasten firmly. — n., Lashing, 
a whipping ; a rope for making fast.. 

Lass, 7i. [M.E. lasce , unmarried], a girl ; 
a sweetheart. Masc. Lad. 

Las'situde, n. [L. lassitudo], faintness ; 
weakness ; want of energy. 

Las'&O, n. [Port., from L. laqueus], a 
rope with a running noose for catching 
wild horses; pi., Las'sos;— v., to 
catch with a lasso. Pars. Lassoing, 
lassoed (lasfsod). 

Last (1), adj. [contraction of Latest], 


coming after all the others; most 
recent; farthest out; lowest. — advs., 
also Lastly and At Last ; in the last 
time or place ; in conclusion. 

Last (2), n. [A.S., a footmark], wood in 
the shape of a foot on which shoes are 
fitted ;~v. to fit to a last. 

Last (3), v. [A.S., to endure], to remain 
in existence ; to hold out ; to continue. 

Last (4), 7i. [A.S. hlaast, a load], a weight 
of about 4,000 pounds ; a ship’s cargo. 

Latch, 7i. [A.S.], a catch for fastening a 
door ; — v., to fasten with a latch. 

Latch'et, n. [same root as Lace, and 
- et , small], a lace for fastening a shoe. 

Late, adj. [A.S.], not coming in time ; 
not long dead ; not long past ; near the 
end or close. — advs., Late and Lately, 
after the usual time ; not long ago ; 
far on in time. — n., Lateness. — adj., 
L&t'ish, somewhat late. 

Lateen', adj. [L. Latinus, Latin], applied 
to triangular sails, common in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

La'tent, adj. [L. latere , to lie hid], pres- 
ent but not seen or felt ; undeveloped. 
— n., La'tency, state of being latent. 

Lat'eral, adj. [L. lateralis: latus , a 
side], belonging to the side; on or 
along the side ; to or from the side. 

Lath, 7i. [A.S.], a thin slip of wood fas- 
tened to the rafters or walls to support 
slates or plaster ; any thin slip of wood 
or metal;— v., to put on laths. ~n., 
Lathing, process of putting on laths ; 
a covering of laths. 

Lathe (lath), n. [Scand.], a machine for 
turning pieces of wood or metal ; the 
swinging part of a loom for pushing 
the weft into its place. 

Lath'er, n. [A.S.], froth made by mois- 
tening soap with water; foam from 
sweat ; — v., to cover with foam ; to 
become frothy. 

Latin, adj. [L. Latinus], belonging to 
ancient Rome ; written or spoken in 
the Latin language ;— w., the language 
of ancient Rome.— ns., Latlnism, a 
form of words peculiar to Latin ; Lat'- 
inist, one skilled in Latin. — vs., Lat- 
inize, to give Latin forms to; to 
use Latin words or phrases. — n., 
Latinlty, a pure Latin style. 
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Latitude, n. [L. latitude : latus , broad], 
breadth ; room to act ; freedom from 
restraint ; distance north or south 
from the equator, — adjs., Latitu- 
dinal, in the direction of latitude ; 
LatitMina'rian, not confined by 
ordinary rules ; broad in religious 
opinions ;— n., one not strict in his 
opinions or beliefs. 

Lat'ten, n. [Fr. latte, a lath], brass in 
thin plates for making crosses, candle- 
sticks, etc. ; tin plate. 

Lat'ter, adj. [irreg. comp. deg. of 
Late], later ; coming or existing after ; 
the one mentioned second ; recent ; 
modern. — adv., Lat'terly, lately ; of 
late ; in more recent times. 

Lat'tice ( lat'tis ), n. [Fr., lath work], 
any network made by crossing laths; 
a window so made;— v., to make lat- 
ticework ; to furnish with a lattice. 

Laud, v. [L. laudare ], to praise; — n., 
praise ; (and Lauds) a church service. | 
— adjs., Laud'able, worthy of being 
praised ; Laud'atory, expressing 
praise;— n., an expression of praise; 
also Lauda'tion. 

Lau'danum, n. [L. ladanum ], a drug 
made from opium. 

Laugh (Idj), v. [A.S. hlihan], to show 
joy or pleasure by a sudden sound 
and a pleased look ; to be gay or 
lively ; (at) to make little of ;— the 
sound and look of joy or mirth. — adj.. 
Laugh able, to be laughed at ; caus- 
ing laughter.— adv., Laughingly.— 
ns.. Laughing-gas, a nitrous oxide 
gas which causes laughter ; Laugh- 
ing-StOCk, a person or a thing set up 
to be laughed at ; and Laugh'ter, act 
or sound of laughing. 

Launch or Lanch ( idnsh ), v. [Fr., from 
root of Lattce], to throw like a lance ; 
to send forth ; to cause to slide into 
the water ; to send out quickly ; (out) 
to say a great deal ;— n., act of launch- 
ing ; a large open boat. 

Laun'dress, n. [Fr., from L. lavandus, 
lavare , to wash ; and -esse, fern, term], 
a woman who dresses and irons clothes. 

— n., Laun'dry, a place where clothes 
are washed and dressed. 

Lau'reate (lau'rt-dt), adj. f L. laundtus, 


Lax 

laurus, laurel], crowned with laurel 
n., one so crowned ; a court poet ; — v., 
to crown with laurel ; to grant a 
degree to. — ns., Laurealion, act of 
conferring a degree ; Lau'reateship, 
office of poet-laureate. 

Lau'rel, n. [L. laurus ], an evergreen 
shrub, used by the ancients for 
wreaths ; a mark of honour, especially 
in plural. 

La'va or L&'va, n. [Ital., from L. 
lavare, to wash], melted matter from 
a burning mountain. 

Lave (l), v. [Fr., from L levare, to lift], 
to throw out water. — v., Lavish, to 
spend money foolishly ; to waste ; — 
adj., spending much ; too liberal ; un- 
restrained. — ns., Lavlshment and 
Lavlshness, a spending too freely. 

Lave (2), v. [L. lavare , to wash], to wash 
or bathe.— /is., La'ver, a large vessel 
for washing in ; Lavatory, a room 
for washing in ; a wash or lotion. 

Lav'ender, n. [Fr., from Ital. lavanda, 
a washing : L. lavare], a sweet-smelling 
plant, often laid among freshly-washed 
linen. 

Law, n. [A.S. lagu, from root of Lay], 
a rule laid down ; the will of God as 
a rule of life ; the books of Moses in 
the Old Testament ; an order of a 
government; the rules by which a 
country is regulated ; the order in 
which things happen or forces act ; 
pi., the principles of an art or science. 
— adj.. Lawful, according to law ; 
allowed or determined by law ; just.— 
ns., Lawfulness, conformity to law ; 
Law'giver, one who makes laws. — 
adj., Lawless, giving no heed to 
law ; unrestrained. — ns., Lawless- 
ness, want of obedience to law ; 
Law suit (law'sut), a case taken into 
court ; Law'yer, a person who 
practises law. 

Lawn (1), n. [Ety. ? or Laon, a French 
town], a fine kind of linen ; cambric ;— 
adj., made of lawn. 

Lawn (2), n. [Old Fr. lande ], an open 
space between woods ; a smooth piece 
of grass. — n., Lawn-tennis, tennis 
played on an open lawn. 

Lax, adj. [L. leueus, loose], not tight or 
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firm ; not firmly packed or worked ; 
loose in conduct or discipline. — ns., 
Laxa'tion, Laxity, Lax'ness, state 
of being loose ; want of strictness or 
exactness .—adj., Lax'ative, tending 
to loosen ; — n., an opening medicine. 

Lay (1)» v., past tense. See Lie. 

Lay (2), v. [A.S.], to cause to lie down ; 
to beat down ; to place in position ; 
to make ready; to spread; to make 
quiet ; to impose ; to charge ; to 
offer or present ; to produce (eggs) ; 
to bet. Pars. Laying, laid. — n . , 
Lay'er, that which is laid ; a course 
of brick, stones, etc. ; a bed ; a shoot 
or twig laid to take root. 

Lay (3), adj., and Layman. See Laic. 

Lay (4), n. [Fr., from CJ, a song; a 
ballad. 

La'zar, n. [Lazdrus. See Luke xvi.], a 
person with a deadly disease ; a 
leper.— ns. , Lazaret'to and La'zar- 
Louse, an hospital for infectious dis- 
eases. 

La'zy, adj. [Fr. lasche; from L. laxus], 
unwilling to work ; slow ; inactive.— 
n., La'ziness, state of being lazy. 

Lea or Ley ( le, ), n. [A.S. leak ; same as 
- loo in Waterloo ], a meadow ; land in 
grass ; pasture land. 

Lead (1) (led), n. [A.S.], a metal of a 
bluish white colour ; a ball of lead for 
sounding depth ; a thin strip to sepa- 
rate lines in printing; pi., a roof cov- 
ered with lead ; — v., to cover with lead. 

— adj., Lead'en, made of lead ; like 
lead in weight or colour. 

Lead (2) (lid), v. [ A.S.], to show the way ; 
to go first ; to take by the hand ; to 
give orders ; to pass or spend (a life) ; 
to stretch towards; — n., a guide or 
hint Past tense and par. Led. — ns., 
Lead'er, one who leads ; a general or 
commander ; a leading article ; a horse 
in front ; Leadership, state of being 
a leader; Lead'ing'-strings, pi, 
strings to support children when 
learning to walk. 

Leaf, n. [A.S.], one of the thin, flat, 
usually green parts of a plant ; any- 
thing like a leaf ; a thin plate ; two 
pages of a book ; one side of a window- 
shutter or door ; a division of a table ; 
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pi. Leaves to put forth leaves.-* 
ns., Leafage (le/ dj), the leaves of a 
plant ; abundance of leaves ; Leaflet, 
a little leaf.— adj., Leafy, full of 
leaves. 

League (1) (Ug\ n. [Old Fr. Ugue], a 
distance of about three miles ; a 
measure at sea of about 3£ miles. It 
is different for different countries. 

League (2) (leg), n. [Fr. ligue ; L. ligarc , 
to bind], a union for mutual benefit ; 
— v., to unite for mutual benefit. 
Pars. Leaguing, leagued. 

Leag'uer (1), n., one who belongs to a 
league. 

Leag'uer (2), n. [Ban. leger, a camp], a 
camp of a besieging army. 

Leak (lek), v. [Scand.], to let water 
through a crack or hole ; to come 
through a crack or hole ; — an open- 
ing through which fluid may pass. — n., 
Leak'age ( lek'dj ), that which leaks ; 
an allowance made for leaking. — adj., 
Leak'y, having leaks. 

Leal, adj. [Norm. Fr., from L. legdlis, 
lawful], faithful ; true-hearted. 

Lean (1), v. [A.S. hlinian ], to be off the 
perpendicular ; to tend towards ; to 
rest against ; (on) to seek help from ; 
to cause to lean. Past tense and par. 
Leaned or leant (lent). 

Lean (2), adj. [A.S. hlane), wanting 
flesh ; not fat or rich n., flesh with- 
out fat. — n., Lean'ness, thinness; 
spareness. 

Leap, v. [A.S. hlcapan ], to move by 
lifting both feet at once; to pass by 
one sudden movement ; to spring up 
or forward ; — n., act of leaping ; space 
passed over. Past tense and par. 
Leaped or Leapt (iept).—n.. Leap- 
year, every fourth year, which gives 
to February twenty-nine days ; a year 
of 366 days ; bissextile. 

Learn (lem), v. [A.S.], to get know- 
ledge ; to gain skill ; to grow better or 
to make progress.— adj., Learn'ed, 
having much knowledge; skilled.— 
n., Learning, that which is learned ; 
knowledge ; scholarship. 

Lease (les), n. [Fr. laisser; L. laxus, 
loose], a right to the use of property 
for a certain time, on payment of rent ; 
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a written contract giving this right 
v., to let for a certain number of years ; 
to hold under a lease. — ns ., Lessee', 
one to whom a lease is granted ; 
Les'sor, one who grants a lease.— adj., 
Leasehold, held by lease ; — n., lands, 
etc., so held. 

Leash, n. [Fr. laisse ; from L. laxus, 
loose], a cord by which a dog or a 
hawk is held ; a brace and a half ; 
three ; — v., to hold by a leash. 

Leasing ( [lez'ing ), n. [A.S.], falsehood. 

Least, adj. [A.S. Icesast, sup. deg. of 
Icessa, less], smallest ; in the lowest 
degree ; of less value than all others. 

Leather (lettier), n. [A.S.], skins of 
animals prepared by tanning. — adjs., 
Leath'ern, made of leather ; and 
Leath’ery, like leather, tough. 

Leave (1) (lev), V. [A.S.], to allow to re- 
main ; to go away from ; to forsake ; to 
give or trust ; to let alone ; to have 
remaining at death. Pars . Leaving, 
left ; past tense , left. — n., Leavings, 
things left. 

Leave (2), n. [A.S.], permission ; a going 
away ; a parting of friends. 

Leav'en (lev'n), n. [Fr.,from L. levare, 
to raise], ferment mixed with flour to 
render the dough light and spongy ; 
anything that makes what it touches 
like itself ; — v., to mix with leaven ; 
to act like leaven ; to taint. 

Lecherous, adj. [Fr., from root of 
Lick], given to lust ; stirring up lust. 

Lec'tem, n. [Low L. lectrinum , a read- 
ing-desk : Gk. lektron , a couch], a 
reading-desk, especially in churches. 

Lec'tion (lecshun), n. [L. lectio ; legdrc, 
to read], a reading ; a portion read ; a 
difference of wording in a book or 
passage. — n ., Lec'tionary, a church 
service-book. 

Lec ture, n. [L. hctura : legate, to read], 
something read or written to be read 
on some subject; a discourse; — v., to 
read or deliver a lecture ; to give a re- 
proof to. — ns., Lec'turer, one who 
teaches by lecturing; Lectureship, 
the office of a lecturer. 

Led, v., past tense of Lead (2). 

Ledge (Iq), n. [from root of Lie (1) or 
Lay], a narrow shelf on which things 


can be laid ; a projecting part of a 
moulding ; a ridge or reef of rocks. 

Led'ger (Iq'er), n. [same as Ledge], the 
chief account book of a merchant. 

Lee, n. [Scand. hU, shelter], a sheltered 
place; the side sheltered from the 
wind ; a protection from the wind.— 
ns., Lee'-sliore, the shore towards 
which the wind is blowing ; Lee'side, 
the sheltered side of a ship.— adj. 
and adv., Lee'ward, towards the lee- 
side ; opposed to Windward.— n., 
Lee'way, the distance a ship is driven 
to leeward out of its proper course; 
time lost. 

Leech, n. [A.S.], a worm that sucks 
blood ; a doctor v., to apply leeches. 

Leek, n. [A.S.], a kind of onion. 

Leer, n. [A.S., the face or cheek], a sly 
or sidelong look ; a look causing un- 
easiness v., to look sideways or with 
an ugly expression. 

Lees, n. pi. [Fr.], that which falls to the 
bottom of liquids; dregs ; sediment. 

Leet, n. [Scand.], a list of candidates. 

Left (1), v., past tense of Leave (1), 

Left (2), adj. IB.], on the weaker side ; 
— n. t the left side ; the opposition in 
parliament. — adj., Left - hand'ed, 
using the left hand instead of the 
right ; awkward ; badly expressed. 

Leg, n. [Scand.], one of the limbs by 
which animals walk ; anything like a 
leg ; a long, thin support. 

Leg'acy, n. [L. legate, to leave by will], 
that which is left by will ; a bequest. 
— n., Legatee', one who gets a legacy. 

Le'gal, adj. [L. legdlis , lex, a law], ac- 
cording to law ; permitted or ordered 
by law.— n., Legality, agreement 
with law.— v., Le'galize or -ise, to 
make legal. 

Leg'ate (leg at), n. [L. legate, to send 
out], an ambassador from the Pope; 
a deputy.— w., Lega'tion, an am- 
bassador and his suite, or their 
abode. 

Leg'end (leg 9 - or le-), n. [L. legendus; 
leg&re, to read], a story of bygone 
times, usually of a marvellous nature ; 
a motto on a coin or medal.—- adj.. 
Legendary, consisting of legend; 
fabulous ; — a book of legends. 
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Leg'er (lefer), adj. [Fr., from L. levis, 
light], small. — n., Leger line, a small 
line added to the musical stave. 

Legerdemain' Otf-er-de-rndn'), n. [Fr. 
leger , light ; de, of ; and main , the 
hand], quickness or sleight of hand ; 
artful deception. 

Leg'ging, n., a covering for the leg. 

Legible (lej'l-bl), adj. [L. legibilis , 
legtre, to read], that can be read ; 
clear to the eye; that can be under- 
stood. — ns., Legibility and Leg- 
ibleness, state of being legible. 

Le'glon ( Ic'jun ), n. [L. legio], a body of 
from three to six thousand Roman 
soldiers ; a great number ; a force of 
soldiers. — adj., Le'gionary, belong- 
ing to or consisting of a legion ; con- 
taining a very great number; — n. y a 
soldier of a legion. 

Legislate < [lej'is-lat ), v. [L. lex, a law ; 
and liitus, carried], to make laws. — n.. 
Legislation, process of making laws ; 
the laws made. — adj., Legislative, 
pertaining to or having the power of 
making laws; law-making. — ns., Leg- 
islator, one who makes laws ; Leg- 
islature, the body of men who make 
laws. 

Legitimate (jej-it'i-mdt), adj. [L. legiti- 
mus , appointed by law], according to 
law; in right form or order; born of 
parents who were married ; genuine ; 
■~v. (also Legitimize), to make law- 
ful ; to give an illegitimate child the 
rights of a legitimate one. — ns., 
Legitimacy, lawfulness of birth; 
genuineness ; Legitimation, a mak- 
ing legitimate ; Legitimist, one who 
supports legitimate authority; a per- 
son in France who supports the claims 
of the Bourbons to the crown. 

Leg'ume and Legu'men, ns. [L. legu- 
men; legire, to gather], a seed-vessel 
consisting of two parts, which split 
open and show the seeds fixed to their 
inner edge, as peas, etc. ; pi., Leg- 
umes and Legu'mlna.— adj.. Legu- 
minous, bearing pods. 

Lei'sur© (le'zhur or Uzh'ur), n. [Fr„ 
from L. Ucere , to be lawful], freedom 
from work; time to do what one 
pleases ; — adj,, unemployed. — adjt„ 
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Lei sured, free from business ; and 
Lei'surely, taking plenty of time 
adv., slowly. 

Le'man, n. [A.S. led/, dear; and 
Man], a sweetheart. 

Lern'ma, n. [Gk. lemma, a thing taken], 
something taken for granted ; a pro- 
position already proved used to prove 
another ; pi., Lem'mata. 

Lem'on, n. [Fr., from Pers.], a tree or 
its fruit, which is somewhat like an 
orange in shape and of an acid taste. — 
n., Lemonade', a drink of lemon juice 
and Bugar mixed in water. 

Lend, v. [A.S., same root as Loan], to 
give a temporary use of something to 
be given back again ; to give on loan ; 
to let for hire. Past tense and par. 

Lent. 

Length, n. [A.S.], distance between the 
two ends ; the longest line that can be 
drawn along a body ; the time during 
which anything lasts ; quality of a 
rowel, aslongorshort. — v., Length'©^ 
to make or grow longer. — adv., Length- 
wise or Length'ways, in the direc- 
tion of the length.— adj., Length'y, 
having considerable length ; rather 
long. 

Le'nient, adj. [L. leniens, Unire, to 
soften], making soft or easy; sooth- 
ing ; not severe.— ns., Le'nience, Le- 
niency, Len'ity, state of being merci- 
ful. — adj., Len'itive, softening;— n., 
anything that softens or allays. 

Lens, n. [L. lens, a lentil], a glass with 
a curved surface, used in spectacles, 
telescopes, etc., so called from its 
shape, like a lentil seed. — adj., Len- 
tic'tllar, like a lens or lentil seed ; 
rounded outward on both surfaces. 

Lent, n. [M.E. lenten, spring-time], a 
fast of forty days, ending at Easter, In 
remembrance of Christ’s fast in the 
wilderness.— adj., Lent'en, pertaining 
to Lent. 

Lent'il, n. [L. lens], a plant not unlike 
the bean, bearing pulse used as food. 

Le'onine (i/o-mn), adj. [L. leo, a lion], 
belonging to or like a lion. 

Leop'ard (lep'ard), n. [L. leo, a lion; 
and pardus, a panther], a spotted 
beast of prey of the cat kind. 
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Lep'er, n. [Fr., from Gk. lepros , scaly ^ 
a person ill with leprosy. — n., Lep- 
rosy, a disease of the skin with scales 
and dry white scabs, causing violent 
itching. — adj., Lep'rous. 

Le sion ( le'zhun ), n. [L. Icesio, Icesus, 
hurt], an injury or wound. 

Less, adj. [A.S. Icessa, for Icesra, 
feeble], smaller ; weaker ; — n., a smaller 
part ; a younger or weaker person ; — 
adv ., not so much ; in a smaller de- 
gree. — v., Less'en, to make or grow 
less ; to lower in power and rank. 

Lessee' and Les'sor. See under 
Lease. 

Lea'ser, adh Same as Less. 

Les'son, n. [Fr., from L. lectio , a read- 
ing], something to be learned ; a part 
of a book to be studied ; that which is 
taught ; a portion of Scripture read 
during divine worship ; a warning. 

Lest, conj. [A.S. thylaes the= that the 
less], that. . . not ; for fear that. 

Let (1), v. [A.S., to allow], to give power 
or permission to; to give the use of 
for payment; to allow. Pars. Let- 
ting, let ; past tense, let. 

Let (2), v. [A.S., to make late], to keep 
back; to hinder; — n., hindrance; ob- 
stacle. Pars. Letting, let ; past 
tense, let. 

Le'thal, ad*. [L. letdlis, deadly], causing 
death. 

Leth'argy, n. IFr., from Gk. lethargia: 
let he, forgetfulness], an unusually long 
and deep sleep ; a state of great in- 
action.— adjs., Lethar'gic and Leth- 
ar' gical, in a deep sleep ; sleepy. 

Le'tlie ( le'thB ), n. [Gk. lethe, forgetful- 
ness], a river of the lower regions, to 
drink of which was to forget all the 
past.— adj., Lethe'an. 

Let'ter, n. [Fr., from L. litttra], a 
written mark for a sound of the voice ; 
a written messa ge ; the literal mean- 
ing; a printing type; pi., learning; 
literature ; — v., to mark with letters. — 
adj., Let'tered, marked with letters ; 
learned; educated. — ns., Lettering, 
marking with letters ; the letters 
marked.— Let'terpress, printed let- 
ters; printed matter.— Let'ters-pa- 
tent [see Patent], a written permis* 
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sion from the crown, in an open form 
and sealed with the Great Seal. 

Let'tuce (let'tis), n. (Ft., from L. lac- 
tuca : lac, milk], a plant with a milky 
juice, whose leaves are used as a 
salad. 

Levant' (l), n. [L. levare, to raise], the 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea ; — adj. , towards the sunrise ; 
eastern. — n., Levant'er, a strong 
easterly wind which blows over the 
Levant.— adj., Levant'ine, belonging 
to the Levant. 

Levant' (2), v . [same as above], to run 
away.— n., Levant'er, one who runs 
away. 

Lev'ee, n. [Fr., from L. levare, to raise], 
a morning assembly of visitors ; a 
formal reception by a king, etc. 

Lev'el, n. [Fr., from L. libella, a level : 
libra, a balance], a line or surface 
with every point of exactly the same 
height ; a flat and smooth surface ; the 
height of any district above the sea ; 
the place or rank of a person among 
others ; an instrument for showing the 
horizontal ; — adj., having all the parts 
of the same height ; (with) in the same 
horizontal line as ; straightforward ; 
well balanced ; — v., to make level; to 
cast down ; to take aim, as with a 
gun, etc. Pars. Levelling, levelled. 
—n., Lev'elling, act of making level; 
the process of estimating differences of 
level. 

Le'ver, n. [Fr. lever, to lift], a bar for 
lifting weights, which rests and turns 
on a prop. — n., Le'verage, the greater 
power got by using a lever. 

Lev'eret, n. [Fr., from L. lepus, - 6ris , 
a hare], a young hare. 

Levi'athan, n. [Heb.], a large water 
animal mentioned in the book of 
Job ; any animal of huge size. 

Le'vite, n., one of the tribe of Levi ; 
one of the lower order of Jewish 
priests. — adjs., Levit'ic and Levit- 
ical. — n., Levlt'icus, the book of 
the Bible containing the laws given 
to the Levites. 

Lev'ity, n. [L. Uvitas: Uvis, light], 
lightness of weight or conduct ; want 
of thought ; fondness for trifling. 
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Lev'y, v. [Fr., from L. levare , to raise], 
to collect men for soldiers; to enrol 
into an army ; to impose and gather 
taxes ; — the act of levying ; the men 
so gathered or the money collected. — 
adj., Leviable, fit to be levied. 

Lewd ( lud ), adj. [A.S., ignorant], low 
and idle ; lawless ; given to lustful 
thoughts and acts. — n. t Lewd'ness, 
unlawful indulgence. 

Lexicon, n. [Gk. lexis , speaking : legein , 
to speak], a book containing the words 
of a language in alphabetical order, 
with the meaning, etc., of each ; a 
dictionary — ns., Lexicog'rapher, one 
who has written a dictionary ; Lexi- 
cog'raphy, the process of writing a 
dictionary; Lexicol'ogy, the science 
which treats of the meaning and use of 
words ; and Lexicol'ogist, one skilled 
in lexicology. 

Ley. See Lea. 

Li able, adj. [Fr. Her ; from L. ligare, to 
bind], that can be bound or made 
answerable ; tending ; exposed.— ns., 
Liability, and Li ableness, state of 
being liable ; pi. Liabilities, amount 
of a person’s debts. 

Li'aison (le-d-zong), n. [Fr., from L. 
ligatio : ligare, to bind], a union or 
bond, especially an unlawful one be- 
tween a man and a woman. 

Li'ar. See under Lie (2). 

Liba'tion, n. [L. libatio], a pouring out 
of wine or other liquid in honour of 
a god ; that which is poured out ; a 
drink-offering. 

Li'bel, n. [L. libellus, a little book : liber, 
a book], a written charge against a 
person ; something said or written to 
injure ; — v., to bring a charge against ; 
to damage a person’s character. 
Pars. Libelling, libelled . — a d\, 
Li'bellous or Li'belous ( li'bel-us ), 
containing statements fitted to injure. 

Lib'eral, adj. [L. liberdlis: liber, free], 
free by birth ; acting as a gentleman ; 
noble-minded ; free to act ; abundant ; 
ample ; — n., one who belongs to the 
Liberal party. — v., Liberalize or 
Liberalise, to make liberal ; to free 
from selfishness or narrow views.— ns., 
Liberalism, the principles and 
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actions of a Liberal; Liberality, 
largeness or breadth of mind ; willing- 
ness to help others ; generosity. 

Liberate, v. [L. liberare , to freej, to 
set free ; to take out of confinement or 
bondage. — ns., Libera'tion, a setting 
free ; Lib'eritor, one who sets free ; 
a deliverer. 

Lib'ertine, n. [L. Ubertinus], one who 
has thrown off all restraint, especially 
of the passions ; a loose-living person ; 
— adj. t unrestrained. 

Lib'erty, n. [Fr., from L. liberias], 
state of being free ; power to do as one 
thinks right ; freedom from hindrance ; 
permission ; enjoyment of natural 
rights or privileges ; the district within 
which certain rights can be enjoyed ; 
too great freedom of speech or action. 

Libid'inous, adj. [L. libidindsus, libido , 
desire], indulging lustful desires ; un- 
chaste. 

Library, n. [L. librdrium : liber, a 
book], a bookcase ; a room or build- 
ing where books are kept; a collec- 
tion of books. — n ., Libra'rian, the 
keeper of a library. 

Li'brate, V. [L. librdtus, balanced : 
libra, a balance], to make the weights 
on both Bides equal ; to move slightly 
before coming to rest. — n., Libra' tion, 
state of being balanced ; a slight motion 
before coming to rest.— a dj. t Li'bra- 
tory, swaying slowly. 

Libret'to, n. [Ital., a little book: L. 
liber, a book], a book containing the 
words of an opera or other long piece 
of music. 

Lice. See Louse. 

Li'cense or Li'cence, n. [Fr., from L. 
licentia: licet, it is allowed], leave to 
do a thing ; a written authority to do 
something; too much liberty; abuse of 
freedom. — 1 \, Li'cense, to give leave 
to do a thing ; to give a legal right 

Licentiate {lircen'shi-dt), n., one who 
has been granted a right to carry on a 
profession.— adi., Licen'tiOUS, taking 
too much license ; not respecting law 
or morality. — n. , licentiousness. 

Li'cben {liken or lich'en ), n. [Gk. 
leichein , to lick], a cellular, flowerless 
plant supposed to Ook vp the moisture 
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from that on which it grows ; a kind 
of skin disease. 

Lich-gate, n. [A.S. lik, a body], a 
covered gate at a churchyard to rest 
the coffin in. 

Lick, v. [A.S.], to pass the tongue over ; 
to draw in by the tongue ; to beat 
n., a passing of the tongue over ; that 
which can be taken in by one move- 
ment of the tongue ; a small quantity. 
— ad'},, Lick erish, eager to enjoy or 
taste ; tempting. 

Lic'orice or Liq'uorice (lik'o-ris), n. [L. 
glykyrrhiza : Gk. glykys, sweet ; and 
rhiza , a root], a plant with a sweet 
root used in medicine. 

Lic'tor, n. [Pr., from L. ligare , to bind], 
an officer who attended the higher 
Roman magistrates. 

Lid, n . [A.S. hlid], the cover of an 
opening ; the top of a box ; the cover 
of the eye. 

Id© (1) (li) v. [A.S. Hogan], to lay oneself 
down ; to lean or rest ; to be in a place 
or position ; to remain ; to consist. 
Pars. Lying, lain or lien ; past tense, 
lay. 

Lie (2) (IQ, v. [A.S. ledgan], to say what is 
not true for the purpose of deceiving ; 
— n anything intended to deceive ; a 
false statement; an untruth. Pars. 
Lying, lied.— u., Li'ar, one who tells 
lies. — adj., Lying, given to telling 
lies ; — n., the habit of telling lies. 

Lief (lef), adj. [A.S.],dear ; much loved ; 
—adv., gladly ; willingly (in phrases : 
I had or would as liqf). Comp. Liefer 
or Liev'er. 

Liege (lej), adj. [Fr., from old Ger. lidic , 
free], free to command ; having sub- 
jects or vassals ; faithful to a king or 
lord; bound by a feudal grant or 
tenure ;— a lord ; a vassal. 

Liege'man, n., a vassal or subject. 

Li'en (li'en or It on), n. [Fr., from L. ligd- 
men, a band], a claim upon the property 
of another for payment of a debt. 

Li'en, v., par. See Lie (1). 

Lieu (iu), n. [Fr. lieu; from L. Idcus, a 
place], place ; room ; stead (in lieu of 
= instead of). 

Lieuten'ant (lef -ten! ant), n, [Fr., from 
lieu, a place ; and tenant, holding : L. 


tenire], an officer holding the place of 
another in his absence; an officer in 
the army next below a captain, or in 
the navy next below a commander ; — 
adj., next in rank to. — n., Lieu- 
ten'ancy, office, rank, or commission 
of a lieutenant. 

Life (lif), n. [A.S.], state of being alive ; 
the power which enables animals and 
plants to grow ; union of soul and 
body ; the time between birth and 
death ; manner of living ; a person’s 
conduct ; a living being ; the story of a 
life ; right use of one’s powers and 
privileges ; activity ; animation ; hap- 
plnesB in God’s favour.— ns., Life- 
annuity, a sum of money paid every 
year during life; Life-assflr'ance 
and Life-insUr'ance [see Insure 
and Insurance]; Life-blood, the 
blood which gives strength to the body ; 
Life-boat, a boat able to float in very 
stormy seas, for the purpose of saving 
the lives of shipwrecked persons; 
Life-estate', an estate held during a 
person’s life, but not passing to his 
heirs ; Life-guard (gdrd), a guard 
over the life of any person, especially 
of a king or prince.— adjs., Lifeless, 
without life; spiritless; inactive; 
Lifelong, during a whole life.— n., 
Life-rent, the rent or use of property 
given to a person for life. 

Lift, v. [Scand. loft, the air], to raise 
higher up ; to take up from the ground 
or other place ; to take in the hand ; 
to become raised, as mist ;— n., that 
which is lifted ; a means of raising 
weights, etc., to an upper level. 

Lig'ament, n. [L. ligamentum : ligare, 
to bind], that which binds; a strong 
substance connecting movable bones. 
— n., Lig'ature, that which binds ; a 
tie for the blood-vessels during an 
operation ; a mark in music connecting 
two notes. 

Light (1) (lit), n. [A.S. ledht], that which 
shines and enables us to see ; clearness 
of any kind ; the day-time ; knowledge 
or information ; a means of admitting 
light ; open view ; the point of view 
from which anything Is looked at ; the 
bright parts of anything adj., bright 
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or clear ; white or approaching to white 
in colour ; — v., to fill with light ; to set 
fire to ; to make clear or bright. Past 
tense and par. Lighted or lit.— v., 
Light'en(l), to make or grow light or 
clear ; to cause light ; to flash out ; to 
free from trouble ; to fill with know- 
ledge. — ns.. Light 'house, a building 
like a tower showing lights to guide 
ships ; Light'ning, a flash or flashes of 
electricity in the sky, usually followed 
by thunder; Light'ning-rod and 
-conductor, a rod of metal for pro- 
tecting a building from lightning ; 
Light'ship, a ship showing a bright 
light, moored over a dangerous place. 

Light (2), adj. [A.S. ledht], not heavy ; 
easily carried ; not hard to bear or to 
do ; moving easily ; easily digested ; 
unimportant ; of idle character ; worth- 
less ; loose and sandy, as soil. — n., 
Lights, the lungs, because of their 
slight weight.— v., Light'en (2), to 
make less heavy ; to cheer.— ns., 
Light'er, a flat-bottomed boat used in 
loading and unloading ships ; Light'- 
erman ; Light'erage, price paid for 
unloading. — adjs., Light-head'ed, 
light in the head; thoughtless; care- 
less ; Light-heart'ed, free from care 
or anxiety. — ns., Light^horse, light- 
armed cavalry ; Light-infantry, 
light-armed soldiers on foot. — adj., 
Light-mlnd'ed, having a light or 
easily moved mind; thoughtless. — adv., 
Lightly, without thought ; carelessly. 
— ns.. Lightness, want of weight or 
thought.— adj., Light'some [A.S. 
-sum, like], not dark or gloomy ; gay ; 
lively. — n., Light'someness. 

Light (3), v. [A.S.J, to come down to 
ground, etc..; to come down from flight ; 
to rest ; to come by chance. Past tense 
and par. Lighted or lit. 

Lig'neous, adj. [L. ligneus: lignum , 
wood], made of or of the nature of 
wood. 

Lig'nify, v. [L. lignum ; and Fr., from 
L. facire ], to turn into or become wood. 

Lig'num-vi't©, n. [L. lignum, wood ; 
and vita, of life (vita)], a tree with very 
hard wood found in South America. 

LigUle, «. [L. ligula, a little tongue 


1 (lingua)], the fiat part of the leaf of 
grass ; one of the flat rays in the head 
of a daisy.— adj., Lig'dlate. 

Like (l), v. [A.S.], to be pleased with • 
to look on with favour.— adj., Like- 
able, easily liked.— n., Llk'lng, in- 
clination towards ; state or appearance 
of body ; pi., inclination, aB likes and 
dislikes. 

Like (2), adj. [A.S.], the ^ame or 
nearly the same in appearance, size, 
or equality ; resembling ; similar ;— 
n., that which is like; a close copy 
or resemblance. — ad\, Likely, like 
what may have happened ; like the 
truth ; having good reason to be ex- 
pected; that may be liked; — adv., 
probably. — v., Lik'en, to make like; 
to speak of as like; to compare. — ns., 
Likelihood and Like'liness, state of 
being likely ; an appearance of truth ; 
Like'ness, state of being like ; some- 
thing like ; a picture. — adv., Like- 
wise, in a like way or manner. 

Lilac, n. [Span.], a shrub with beautiful 
clusters of white or purplish flowers ; 
a colour resembling that of the lilac. 

Lilliputian (lil-li-pu shi-an), n., an 
inhabitant of a supposed island of 
Lilliput, described by Swift in “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels;” a peraon of small 
size ;—adj., of small size. 

Lilt, v. [Ety. ?], to sing with lightness 
and spirit ;— n., a lively tune or air. 

Lil'y, n. [A.S., from L. lilium J, a plant 
with large beautiful flowers and a 
bulbous root.— ae#., Lilia'ceous (lil- 
i-a'shus), pertaining to lilies. 

Limb (1) (Urn), n. [A.S. lim, a branch], 
a part of a body fastened by a joint ; a 
branch ; — v., to tear off a limb. 

Limb (2) (lim), n. [L. limbus, a border], 
the edge or border, as of the sun, etc. ; 
the graduated edge of a measuring 
instrument. 

Lim'ber (l), adj. [E. See Limp (l)], 
easily bent ; pliant ; flexible. 

Lim'ber (2), n. [same as Limb (l)], part 
of a gun carriage with two wheels, and 
a pole to which the horses are fastened ; 
— v., to attach a gun to the limber. 

Lim'bo, n. [L. limbus, a border], a 
place on the borders of the lower 
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regions where, according to the belief I 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the , 
good who died before the time of 
Christ awaited his coming ; a place of 
confinement. 

Lime(l), n. [A.S.], a sticky substance to 
catch birds or insects ; burnt limestone 
used as mortar for joining stones - v., 
to cover with lime; to ensnare; to fasten 
or to manure with lime. — ns., Lime- 
kiln (lim'-kil), a kind of furnace for 
reducing limestone to lime by burning ; 
Limelight, a very bright light pro- 
duced by burning a ball of lime in a 
flame of oxygen and hydrogen ; Lime- 
stone, stone which when burned be- 
comes lime . — ( idj ., Lim y, like or con- 
taining lime ; sticky. 

Lime (2), n. [Fr.], a fruit like the lemory 
the tree on which it grows. — ns., Lime- 
julce ( lim-jus ), the juice of the lime, 
used as a cooling drink. 

Lime (3), n. [prob. from Linden], also 
Lime-tree, a tree with heart-shaped 
leaves and clusters of yellowish-green 
flowers. 

Limit ,n. [Fr., from L.limfa, a boundary], 
the end or outmost edge ; a boundary ; 

— v., to lay down a boundary ; to keep 
within bounds ; to restrict.— n., Limi- 
tation, act of limiting or restraining ; 
the state of being bounded ; that which 
limits ; restriction. 

Limn ( lim ), v. [Fr., from L. illuminare , 
to enlighten], to adorn with ornamental 
letters, etc. ; to draw or paint ; to make 
a likeness. — n., Lim'ner, one who 
limns or paints ; a portrait-painter. 

Limp (1), adj. [E., from root of Lap], 
without stiffness ; weak ; flexible. 

Limp (2), v. [E.], to walk lamely. 

Lim'pet, n . [Fr., from Gk. lepas , a shell- 
fish], a small shell-fish which cleaves to 
rocks. 

Lim'pid, adj. [L. limpidus], clear ; pure ; 
transparent 

Lin / ament, n. [L. linum, flax], lint or 
linen prepared for dressing wounds. 

Linch-pin, n. [A.S. lynis, an axle], a pin 
to fasten a wheel on the axle. 

Lin'den, n. [A.S.], the lime-tree. 

Line, n. [L. linea : linum , flax], a thin 
thread or cord ; a stroke of the pen ; a 


Link 

row of words aoross a page *, that which 
has length without breadth ; the course 
of anything in motion ; direction ; a 
number of persons or things in a row ; 
occupation ; method ; a short letter ; 
measuring-tape ; the regular soldiers ; 
the largest battle-ships ; the equator ; 
a railway or telegraph track ; a fleet of 
ships, etc. ; pi., trenches, ramparts, 
etc., for defence; — v., to mark with 
lines ; to put alongside of for defence ; 
to cover on the inside. — n., Lin eage 
(lin'c-aj\ the line of one’s forefathers. — 
adj., Lin'eal, belonging to or in the 
direction of a line ; in the straight line 
from an ancestor. — n., Lin'eament, a 
line of one’s face or feature. — adj., 
Lin'ear ( lin'e-ar ), pertaining to a 
line; made up of lines; like a line.— 
ns. , Lining, act of drawing lines ; an 
inside covering ; Lin'er, one of a line 
of regularly sailing ships. 

Lin'en, n. [A.S. lin ; from L. linum, 
flax], cloth made of flax ; underclothing 
made of linen. — n., Lint, flax ; linen 
scraped till soft for laying on wounds. 

Ling, n. [A. 8., root of Long], a kind of 
fish like a cod, but longer in shape. 

Lin'ger ( ling'ger ), v. [A.S., root of 
LongJ, to remain long in a place ; to 
put off time ; to be in doubt. 

Lin'gual ( ling'gwal ), adj. [L. lingua, the 
tongue], pertaining to the tongue ; like 
a tongue in shape ; — n., a letter pro- 
nounced by the help of the tongue. — 
n., Lin'guist, one who iR learned in 
languages. — adj. , Linguis'tiC, belong- 
ing to languages ; — n. pi., the science 
of language. 

Liniment, n. [L. linimentum: lindre, 
to smear], a soft ointment. 

Link (1), n. [A.S. hlence, bent], a ring of 
a chain ; anything used as a link ; 
a thought that connects separate 
thoughts:; any part of a series ; tooth 
part of a measuring-chain ; — v., to join 
by a link ; to unite into one. 

Link (2), 7i. [Du. lont , a match], a torch 
made of tow and pitch. 

Link (3), n. [A.S. hlinc, a ridge], a crook 
of a river ; pi., a stretch of benty 
ground along a sea-shore; a place 
where golf is played. 
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Linn oan 

Linne an or Liimse'an, adj. , belonging 
to Linnseus, the Swedish botanist. 

Lin'net, n. [Fr., from linum , flax], a 
small singing bird, so called from feed- 
ing on the seeds of flax. 

Linoleum, n. [L. linum, flax ; and 
oleum , oil], a floor-cloth of canvas, 
linseed oil, and finely-grated cork. 

Iiin'seed or Lint'seed, n. [A.S. Un, 
flax], the seeds of flax. 

Lin'sey-WOOl'sey, adj., made of linen 
and wool mixed ; with parts unsuited 
to each other;— n., cloth so made; 
inferior stuff. 

Lin'stock or Lint'stoek, n. [Du, lont, 
a match ; and stok], a stick to hold a 
lighted match for firing cannon. 

Lint. See under Linen. 

Lin'tel, n. [Fr., from Low L. lintellus], 
the stone or timber over a window or 
doorway. 

Li'on, n. [Fr., from L. led], a large and 
fierce animal of the cat kind ; a famous 
or courageous person ; /cm. Li'oness. 
— adj., Li'on-heart'ed, very brave; 
courageous. — v., Li'onize or Li'onise, 
to treat as an object of great interest. 

Lip, n. [A.S., same root as Lap], the 
movable edge of the mouth above or 
below ; the edge of any opening ;— v., 
to touch with the lips ; to be full al- 
most to overflowing. Pars. Lipping, 
lipped.— ad;., Lipped, (lipt), having 
edges like lips. 

Liq'uate ( lik'wCtt ), v. [L. liquate], to 
melt ; to separate one metal from 
another.— n., Liqua'tion, act of melt- 
ing. 

Liquefy ( lik'wc-jy ), V. [Fr., from L. 
Uqucfacgre, to melt], to make into a 
liquid form ; to become liquid. — n.. 
Liquefaction, act of melting ; a 
melted state.— adj., Liques'cent, be- 
coming liquid ; in the course of melt- 
ing.— n., Liques'cency. 

Liq'uid (lik'ivid), adj. [L. liquXdus, 
fluid], in a melted state ; flowing like 
water; clear and sweet; — n., that 
which flows ; a letter with a smooth 
flowing sound, as l or r. — v., Liqui- 
date, to make clear; to settle an 
account ; to arrange the affairs of a 
bankrupt.— n*., Liquidation, the 


process of clearing up and paying 
accounts ; Liq'uid&tor, the person 
in charge of a liquidation. 

Liq'uor ( lik'ur ), n., anything liquid, or 
that can be drunk ; strong drink. 
Liq'uorice (lik'ur-is). See Licorice. 

Lisp, v. [from the sound], to pronounce 
the letter s as if it were th; to talk 
with a lisp; to speak imperfectly n., 
the habit of lisping. 

Lissome or Lis'som. See Litlie. 

List (1), n. [A.S.], a strip or border 
woven on cloth ; an edge ; a roll of 
names ; — adj., made of stripes; — v., to 
sew together ; to place on a list ; to 
engage soldiers ; to become a soldier. 

List (2), v. [A.S. lust, pleasure], to 
desire or choose ; to have pleasure in ; 
to lean to one side ;— n., a leaning to 
one side. 

List (3) and Lis'ten (lis'n), v. [A.S. 
hlyst, hearing], to hear and attend to ; 
to give ear to ; to take advice ; to 
obey. — adj., Listless, inattentive; 
without spirit or desire ; taking no 
interest. — n., Listlessness, want of 
interest. 

List (4), n. [Fr., from Low L. licice, 
barriers], an enclosing line ; pi., 
ground enclosed for a contest ; a 
place of combat. 

Lit, past tense and par. See Light 
(1) and (3). 

Lit'any, n. [Fr., from Gk. litaneia, a 
prayer], a form of prayer ; a special 
part of the public prayers of the 
church. 

Lit'eral, adj. [L. literdlis : UUra, a 
letter], according to the letter; hav- 
ing the exact meaning ; word for 
word. 

Lit'erary, adj. [L. literarius: litera, a 
letter], pertaining to learning, or to 
learned men ; skilled in learning ; 
consisting of learned matter.— adj., 
Lit'erate, skilled in learning; learn- 
ed ;— n., a literary man ; a person well 
educated, but without a university 
degree. — n. pi., Litera'tl, learned 
men ; men of letters. 

Lit'erature, n. [L. liter atura ], knowl- 
edge of letters and books ; the whole 
mass of books and writings in any 
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language, or those on any one subject ; 
books, etc., valued for the beauty of 
their style and thought. 

Uthe (lith), adj. [A.8. lidhe., akin to 
L. lentus ], easily bent ; supple ; active. 

— adj., Li the' some (-sum) or Lis- 
some, lithe ; flexible ; limber. 

Lithograph ( lith'o-graf ), v. [Gk. lithos, 
a stone ; and graphein, to write], to 
mark letters or figures, etc., on stone 
and then print them on paper 
something printed from stone. — adjs.. 
Lithographic and Lithograph- 
ical.— 7 i., Lithography, the art of 
printing from stone. 

Litigate, v. [L. litigdtus: lis, a law- 
suit ; and agdre, to do], to carry on a 
lawsuit.— n., Litiga'tion, a lawsuit. 

— adj. , Litigant, engaged in a lawsuit: 

— n., a person so engaged. — adj., Litig- 
ious (li-tij'yus), fond of going to law ; 
quarrelsome ; that can be disputed. 

Li'tre (le'tr), n. [Fr.], a French measure, 
containing about If English pints. 

Lit'ter, n. [Fr. liti&re ; from Low L. 
lectaria: L. lectus, a bed], a bed to 
carry a wounded person ; straw, etc., 
spread on the floor ; things scattered 
about ; disorder ; the young of a 
quadruped brought forth at one time ; 

— v., to cover with litter ; to scatter 
carelessly ; to produce a brood. 

Lit' tie, adj. [A.S.], small in size or 
amount; brief; weak; mean; — n., a 
short time ; a small space ;—adv., not 
much; slightly.— n., Lit'tleness. 

Lit'toral, adj. and n. [L. littoralis: littus, 
a shore], belonging to the sea-shore. 

Lit'urgy (lit'ur-ji), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
leitourgia, public service or worship], a 
form of service for worship ; a prayer- 

book.— ac^'., Litur'gicaL 

Live (lit), v. [A.S.], to be or continue 
In life ; to keep up life ; to feed (on) ; 
to pass one’s time; to dwell. — adj., 
Live (llv), having life*; containing 
fire. — n., Livelihood (llv'-), [from 
lifiode; A.S. Mf, life ; and Idd, a way], 
means of living; support of life.— 
adjs., Livelong ( liv'long ), lasting 
long ; long in passing ; whole ; Lively 
(liv'ly), full of life ; brisk ; gay ; active : 

— adv„ In an active way; briskly — 
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ns., Live'stOCk (llv'-), living animals 
reared on a fann ; Living, means of 
living ; means of support for a clergy- 
man, 

Liv'er (liv'er), n. [A.S.], the organ in 
the body which secretes the bile. 

Liv'ery (liv'er -i), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
liberare, to hand over], uniform worn 
by a servant, etc. ; any dress by which 
a person’s trade or profession is 
marked ; state of being kept and fed 
at a fixed rate, as horses ; a keeping of 
horses to be hired out. — ns., Liv'ery- 
man, one who wears a livery ; a freeman 
of the city of London, who wearB its 
livery and enjoys its privileges ; LiV- 
ery-sta'hles, BtableB where horses are 
kept to be hired. 

Livid, adj. [L. livMus, bluish], black and 
blue; of- a lead colour; discoloured 
as if by blows. 

Liz'ard, n. [Fr., from L. lacerta], a 
scaly reptile with four feet. 

Ll&'ma or Ld'ma (Id'ma), n. [Peru.], a 
South American animal of the camel 
kind. 

Lla'no (lu'no or lyd'no ), n. [Span., from 
L. planus, plain], one of the large 
plains in the north of South America ; 
pi., Llan os. — n„ Llane'ro (lan-a'ro 
or lya-na'ro), an inhabitant of a llano. 

Lloyd’s (loidz,) n. [from Lloyd’s coffee- 
house], an association in London for 
circulating shipping information, and 
for registering and insuring ships ; the 
part of the Royal Exchange, London, 
where such business is carried on. 

L5, interj. [A.S.], see ; behold. 

Load, v. [A.S.], to put on to be carried ; 
to put on too much ; to give a great 
quantity to ; to put powder and shot 
into a gun ; — n., anything to be car- 
ried ; what can be carried at a time ; 
something too heavy; that which 
causes grief or anxiety. — «., Load- 
line, the line painted on a ship’s side 
to show its depth in the water when 
loaded. 

Load'star or Lode'star, n. [A.s. idd, a 
way], a star that points the way ; the 
pole-star. — n., Load'fltone or Lode- 
Stone, [A.S. Idd, a way], a piece of iron 
ore which has the power of a magnet. 
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Loaf ( 1 ), n. [A.S. hldf\ a pieoe of bread 
shaped by the baker ; a mass of sugar ; 
pi., Loaves.— w., Loaf-sug'ar (lof- 
shoog'ar ), refined sugar in the form of 
a cone. 

Loaf (2), v. [Ger. lavfen, to run], to spend 
time in doing nothing ; to be idle. 

Loam, n. [A.S. Idm], soil made up of 
clay, sand, and animal and vegetable 
matter ; — v., to cover with loam. — adj. } 
Loam'y. 

Loan (1), n. [A.S.], something lent; 
money lent for interest ; — v., to give 
on loan. 

Loan (2), n. [A.S. See Lane], an open 
space for passage. 

Loath or Loth (loth), adj, [A.S. lath], 
disliking greatly ; looking on with 
disgust; unwilling. — v ., Loathe, to 
dislike greatly ; to look on with dis- 
gust. — adi., Loathing, hating; dis- 
liking 7i., a strong hate or disgust. — 
adj8. y Loath'some and Loath'ful, 
causing great disgust; repulsive. — n., 
Loathsomeness. 

Lob'by, n. [Low L. lobia, a covered 
passage ; Ger. laub, a leaf], a passage 
from which several rooms enter ; a 
small hall or waiting-room ; an en- 
trance hall. 

Lobe, n. [Fr., akin to Gk. lobos], the 
lower part of the ear ; a division of 
the lungs, liver, or brain ; part of 
a leaf. 

Lob'ater, n. [A.S., corrupted from L. 
locmta, a lobster], & shell-fish with 
long and strong claws, used for food. 

Lo'cal, aclj. [L. I6cus , a place], belonging 
to a place; confined to a small dis- 
trict. — 7i., Locality, the place in 
which a person or a thing is ; a place 
and its surroundings. — v., Lo'calize 
or Lo'calise, to make local; to put 
into a fixed place; to find out the 
place of.— n., Localization or Local- 
isation, act of localizing. 

Lo'cate or Ldcate , v. , to put into a 
place ; to choose a place for ; (oneself) 
to dwell ; to discover the placejof.— 7i., 
Location, act of setting in a place ; 
situation. — adj,, Loc'ative, (grammar) 
marking place where n., the locative 
case. 


Loch, n. [C.], a sheet of water with 
land all around ; an arm of the 
sea. 

Lock (1), n. [A.S.], a tuft of hair ; a 
flock of wool. 

Lock (2), n. [A.S.], a fastening for a 
door; part of a canal at which ships 
are raised or lowered ; the part of a 
gun by which it is fired ; an immovable 
position; — v ., to fasten with a lock; 
to become fastened ; to prevent from 
moving. — ns., Lock'er, any place that 
can be locked, especially a small drawer 
or box ; Lock'et, a small case of gold 
or silver for holding a likeness, etc. ; 
Lock-jaw, a contraction of the 
muscles of the jaw which prevents the 
mouth from opening ; Lock'smlth, 
a workman who makes and mends 
locks; Lock-up, a place in which 
persons are confined for short periods. 

Locomo'tiou (lo-co-mo'shun), 71. [L. 
Ificus, a place], motion from place to 
place ; power or means of so moving. 
—adj., Lo'comotive, moving from 
place to place ; able to change place ; — 
7i., a steam-engine on wheels. 

Lo'CUS, 71 . [L. locus, a place], a line 
traced by a point moving according to 
a fixed law ; a passage in a book. 

Lo'CUSt, n. [L. locusta ], an insect some- 
what like a grasshopper, very de- 
structive to plants. 

Lode, n. [A.S. Idd], a water-course; a 
vein of the ore of some metal. 

Lode'star. See LoadBtar. 

Lodge (loj), n. [Old Fr. loge; from same 
root as Lobby], a small house in a 
park ; a gatekeeper’s house ; a place of 
rest or quiet; a place of meeting, or 
the company that meets there; — v., to 
give a home for a time ; to dwell for a 
time ; to put for safety ; to fix in ; to 
lay or lie flat, as growing corn.*— ns., 
Lodg er ; Lodging, a dwelling place 
for a time; a hired room, often in 
plural; Lodgment, state of being 
lodged ; a heaping together of things 
* brought to rest ; a footing gained. 

Loft, n. [Scand., the sky; an upper 
room], the space under the roof ; the 
upper portion of a hall or church 
raised labove the floor level, — adj., 
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Lofty, lifted up ; high In position, 
character, etc. ; having a proud mind. 

1*0# (1), n. [Scand. Idg, that which lies], 
a large piece of wood ; a tree cut down. 
—ns., Log^cab'in and Log-house, 
a dwelling built of logs or trunks of 
trees ; Log'wood, a red wood used in 
dyeing. 

Log (2), n. [Scand. Idg, that which lies], 
an instrument for measuring the speed 
of a ship . — ns ., Log-hook, a book in 
which the rate of sailing, etc., is entered. 
Log-line, the line fastened to the 
log. 

Logarithm ( logarithm ), n. [Gk. logos , 
proportion ; and arithmos, a number], 

(of a number) the power to which some 
other number, called the base (usually 
10), must be raised to make it equal to 
the given one. — ad : s., Logarithmic 
and Logarithmical. 

Log'gerhead, n. [Log and Head], a 
stupid person; a piece of wood over 
which the line of a whale-boat runs ; 
pi., a quarrel. 

Logic ( loj'ic ), n. [Gk. logtkos : logos, 
thought], the science and art of reason- 
ing correctly.— adj., Logical, accord- 
ing to the laws of logic; skilled in 
logic. — 7i., Logician ( lo-ji-sh'an ), one 
skilled in logic. 

Loin, n. [Fr., from L. lurribus , the loin], 
the part of a body above the hip-bone ; 
pi., the lower part of the back on each 
side. 

Loi'ter, V. [Du.], to go slowly ; to put 
off time ; to fall behind ; to hang 
about. 

Loll, [Old Du. lotten, to sit over the 
fire], to lie idly about; to hang or 
thrust out the tongue. 

Lollards, n. pi. [Old Du. lollen, to 
sing], the followers of John Wyclif 
in England. 

Lone and Lonely, adjs. [for Alone], by 
oneself ; without company ; out of the 
way; unvisited. — n., Loneliness, 
state or feeling of being alone.— adj., 
Lone'some, without company ; all 
alone; solitary; unfrequented. 

Long, adj. [A.S.], far from end to end ; 
lasting for much time ; slow in coming 
or in passing ; far-reaching ;—adv.. 


Loose 

through a great space ; for much time ; 
all over;— v., (for) to desire earnestly. 
— n., Longing, an eager desire ; an 
earnest wish.— adj., Longe'val (lon- 
jc'val), [L. cevwn, an age], long-lived ; 
aged.— n., Longevity, length of life. 
— adj., Long-head'ed, having great 
foresight or prudence ; shrewd ; saga- 
cious.— n., Long-run, result; final 
outcome or result. — adjs., Long- 
Sight'ed ( long'-sit'ed ), able to see at 
a long distance ; not easily deceived ; 
Long-suffering, suffering or bearing 
for a long time ; — n., power of 
doing so. 

Lon'gitude ( lon'ji-tud ), tx. [L. longitudo , 
length], distance of a place east or 
west of a fixed meridian. — adj., Longi- 
tudinal, belonging to longitude or 
length ; in the direction of the length. 

LOO, n. [Fr., nonsense], a game of 
cards. 

Look, v. [A.S.], to turn the eye towards 
in order to see ; to turn attention to ; 
to have an appearance; to have the 
face in a certain direction ; (for) to 
wait the coming of ;— n., a turning of 
the eyes towards; ai>pearance. — ns., 
Look'ing-glass, a mirror; LOOk-OUt, 
a careful watch ; the place from which 
a watcher looks ; the person looking 
out. 

Loom (1), n. [A.S., a tool], a frame for 
weaving cloth. 

Loom (2), v. [A.S. leoma, a ray], to 
appear above the surface ; to be seen 
as through a mist; to seem larger than 
the real size ; to be seen as coming on.— 
n., Looming, unreal look of things in 
certain states of the air. 

Loon, n. [Old Du.], a base fellow; a 
water-bird ; the northern diver. 

Loop, n. [C.l, a bend or double on a cord 
or rope ; a narrow opening ; — v., to 
make a loop on ; to fasten with a 
loop.— n., Loop'hole, a small opening 
in a wall through which shots may be 
fired ; a means of escape. — adj., Loop- 
holed, pierced with loopholes. 

Loose, adj. [A.S. leds, from same root as 
Lose], not fastened ; not closely 
packed or fitted; careless; not exact; 
— v., to untie ; to make slack ; to 
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set sail. — v., Loos'en, to untie; to 
become loose.— n., Loose'ness. 

Loot, w. [Hind.], plunder ; booty ; 
pillage ; — v., to plunder. 

Lop, v. [Old Du.], to cut off the top ; to 
shorten by cutting off useless parts ; 
to hang loosely. Pars. Lopping, 

lopped adj. , Lop'sided, heavier 

on one side than the other. 

Loqua'cious ( lo-kwa'shus ), adj. [L. 
loquax, talkative], given to much 
speaking. — ns., Loquaciousness and 
Loquacity ( lo-kwas' i-ty ), habit of 
talking too much. 

Lord, n. [A.S. hldf, a loaf ; and ord = 
guardian], a master of a household ; 
the owner of an estate ; a ruler ; a 
title given to noblemen, bishops, 
judges, and chief magistrates ; a name 
of God or of Jesus Christ (usually 
printed with capitals) ; — v. (over) to act 
the part of a lord ; to rule harshly. — 
adj., Lordly, like or becoming a lord ? 
grand ; noble ; haughty. — n., Lord- 
ship, state of being a lord ; power ; au- 
thority ; the district belonging to a lord. 

Lore, n. [A.s. l dr, from root of Learn], 
learning ; knowledge. 

Lorn, adj. [short form of Forlorn], 
lost ; forsaken ; lonely. 

Lor'ry, n. [Ety. ?], a waggon with four 
wheels and without sides ; a barrow 
for moving luggage. 

Lose ( looz ), v. [A.S. Idsian; and leosan, 
to lose], to part with unwillingly or 
unknowingly ; to cease to have ; to 
fail to win ; to let go to waste ; to 
miss, as one’s way ; to fail to hear or 
understand. — adj., Losing ( loozing ), 
parting with ; suffering or causing loss ; 
falling behind. 

LOSS, n., act of losing ; something lost ; 
waste ; pain caused by loss ; failure ; 
defeat ; bereavement. — adj. , Lost, 
that cannot be found or got back ; no 
longer held; missing; ruined. 

Lot, n. [A.8.], a division or share ; one’s 
fortune ; the state in which a person is 
or will be; a portion marked off; a 
means of deciding by chance; — v., to 
divide or share; to arrange. Pars. 
Lotting, lotted.— 7 i., Lot'tery, a 
distribution of prises by lot or ohanoe. 


Lo'tion (loshun), n. [L. lotio, a washing], 
a fluid for washing the skin to heal or 
improve it. 

Loth. See Loath. 

Lote, Lo'tUS, or Lo'tOS, n. [Gk. lotos], 
the Egyptian water-lily ; a tree with a 
sweet fruit found in Northern Africa. 

Loud, adj. [A.S hliid], making a great 
sound ; — adv. (also Loudly), with 
great noise. 

Lough (loch), 7i., the spelling of Loch 
used in Ireland. 

Lounge ( louvj ), v. [Fr. longis, a lazy 
fellow : L. longus, long], to lie or stand 
at one’s ease ; to move about listlessly ; 
— n., act or state of lounging ; a place 
for lounging. 

Louse ( lous ), n. [A.S.], a small insect 
often found on the bodies of animals ; 
pi., Lice (lis). — adj., Lous'y (louz'y), 
swarming with lice. 

Lout, n. [A.S., to Btoop], a mean, awk- 
ward fellow. — adj., Loutish, clownish ; 
awkward ; clumsy. 

Lou'ver or Lou'vre (loo'ver), n. [Fr. le, 
the ; and ouvert, open], an ornamental 
escape for smoke or foul air in a roof. 
— ns . , LOU' ver-boards, sloping boards 
across a window otherwise open ; 
Lou'vre- win'dow, a Window with 
such boards. 

Love ( luv ), 7i., a strong feeling toward 
another because of beauty or good- 
ness; fondness for one of the opposite 
sex ; greatkindness ; strong liking or’de- 
sire ; the person loved ; — v., to wish 
greatly for ; to be very fond of ; to take 
great delight in. — adjs., Lov'able or 
Love'able, worthy of love ; Lovely, 
beautiful; worthy of being loved; 
delightful. — ns., Loveliness, the 
quality which causes love ; beauty. 

Lov'er, 7i.,one who loves ; onewhoisfond 
of a person of the opposite sex. — o<K, 
Loving, showing love ; kind or 
tender. — n. , Lov'ing - kind'ness, 

kindness arising from love ; tender 
regard. 

Low (1) (16), v. [A. 8., from the sound], 
to bellow as an ox or a cow ; to moo. 

Low (2) ( 16 ), adj . [Scand.], not far above 
the ground ; not so high as others ; far 
down ; under the usual rate or value ; 
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poor in place, means, or health ; 
humble ; — adv., in a low place or con- 
dition ; near the ground ; under the 
usual price ; in poverty or weakness ; 
not loudly ; near the equator.— n., 
LoW-Church, a party in the Church 
of England who do not attach great 
importance to forms and ceremonies. — 
v., Low'er, to let down by its own 
weight ; to make less in height, 
value, etc. ; to grow less ; — adj. , comp, 
deg. of Low.— 7 i., Lowering, a 
letting down, etc.— adj., Low'er- 
xnost tsup. deg. of Low], lowest : 
farthest down.— n., Lowland, a low 
or level country ; — adj ., belonging to 
a lowland.— n., Lowlander, a native 
of a lowland. — adj., Lowly, not high 
in place, rank, or importance ; of a 
meek disposition ; free from pride ; — 
adv., in a low condition ; humbly 
modestly. — n., Lowliness, state 
of being lowly ; humbleness of 
mind ; meanness of condition. — adjs ., 
Low-minded, inclined to unworthy 
things; Low-pressure, having a 
pressure of less than 50 pounds on 
each square inch ; Low-spirited, 
wanting in spirits or courage; cast 
down; depressed. — n., Low-water, 
the lowest point to which the tide 
ebbs ; the time of lowest tide. 

Low'er ( lou'er ), v. [another form of 
Leer], to show a sour face ; to frown ; 
to threaten a storm. — adj., Low'ering, 
dark and threatening ; sullen. 

Loy'al, adj. [Fr., from loi, a law: L. 
legdlis , legal], obeying the law; true 
to king, country, or duty ; faithful to 
promises ; true to each other. — ns., 
Loy'alty, obedience to law ; faith- 
fulness to duty or to friends; Loy- 
alist, one who stands faithfully by 
his sovereign. 

Loz'enge (loz'enj),' n. [Old Fr. losenge, a 
square cake], a figure with four equal 
sides, made longer than it is broad by 
being pulled out at two opposite 
corners ; a pane of glass so shaped ; a 
small sweet cake. 

Lub'ber and Lub'bard, ns. [C.3, a 
clumsy fellow; a lazy, able-bodied 
fellow. 


Lu'bricate ( loo'bri-cdt ), v. [L. lubricus, 
slippery], to make smooth or slippery. 
— ns., Lu'bricant, oil or grease, for 
enabling machinery to work smoothly ; 
Lubri'city, smoothness ; sllpperiness. 

Lu'cent (loo' cent), adj. [L. lucere, to 
shine : lux, light], Bhining ; bright. 

Lu'cid ( loo'cid ), adj. [L. lucldus, bright), 
shining ; bright ; easily understood ; 
free from madness. — ns. ,Lucid'ity and 
Lu'cidness. 

Lu'cifer ( loo'ci-fer ), n. [L. lux ; and ferre, 
to bring], light-bringer ; Venus, when 
it appears as the morning star; a 
piece of wood dipped in phosphorus, 
which lights when rubbed ; a name 
supposed to apply to Satan (see Isaiah 
xiv. 12). 

Luck, n. [Du. luk], that which happens 
or comes ; fortune either good or bad ; 
(often) good fortune. — adj., Luck'y, 
having good luck; fortunate. — adv., 
Luckily, in a lucky manner ; by good 
fortune. 

Lu'cre ( loo'ker ), n. [L. lucrum, gain], 
gain in money or goodB, often in an ill 
sense; profit. — adj., Lucrative 
(loo-cra-tiv), bringing gain; profitable.— 
adv., Lucratively. 

Lu'cubrate (loo'cu~brdt), v. [L. lucu- 
brdtus, working by lamp-light: lux, 
light], to work or study by night-light ; 
to work out by hard study. — n ., 
Lucubra'tion, study at night ; the 
work done by night ; any literary com- 
position, mostly worthless stuff. 

Lu'culent ( loo'cu-lent ), adj. [L. luculen- 
tua, bright], shining ; transparent ; 
clear. — adv., Lu'culently. 

Lu'dicrous, adj. [L. ludlcrus : Indus, 
play], causing fun or laughter ; droll ; 
comic.— n M Lu'dicrouaness.— adv., 
Lu'dicrously. 

Luff or Loof, 71 . [E., the hand, a paddle 
to turn a boat], the act of sailing close 
to the wind ; the windward side of a 
ship;— v., to turn a ship towards the 
wind. 

Lug, v. [Scand., to pull by the hair], to 
pull along; to drag or carry with 
difficulty. Pars. Lugging, lugged. 
— ns. , Lug'gage, that which is dragged 
about ; the trunks, etc., of a traveller ; 
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Lugger, a email vessel with lug- 
sails ; Lug-sail, a sail on a yard that 
hangs obliquely to the mast. 

Lugu'brious ( loo-gu'bri-ous ), adj. [L. 
lugubris, mournful], sad-looking. 

Luke 'warm (look' warm), adj. [from lew, 
akin to A.S. hied ; or from wlccc, warm], 
neither cold nor hot ; indifferent. — n., 
Luke'waramess. 

Lull, v. [Scand., to hum], to sing to rest ; 
to soothe or calm ; to become quiet ; — 
n., a time of quiet. — n., Lullaby, a 
song that lulls to rest. 

Lumba'go, n. [L. lumlms, the loin], a 
pain in the loins and small of the back. 

Lum'bar or Eum'bal, adj., belonging 
to the loins. 

Lum'ber (1), n. [Lombard, a money- 
lender. His pledges, when out of date, 
became lumber], useless goods or fur- 
niture ; timber cut for uso ; — v., to fill 
with useless things. 

Lumb / 6r(2), v. [Scand.], to move heavily 
and with difficulty. 

Lu'minary (loo' mi-nar-y), n. [L. lumen, 
light], a body that gives light ; a person 
who casts light on difficult questions.— 
adj., Lu'minous, giving out light; 
shining; clear; easily understood. — 
ns., Lu'minousneBs and Luminos- 
ity. 

Lump, n. [Scand.], a small shapeless 
mass ; the whole taken together ; a 
swelling; — v., to mass many things 
together ; to throw together in con- 
fusion. — adjs., Lumpish, heavy ; dull; 
spiritless ; Lump'y, full of lumps. 

Lu'nacy (loo'na-cy), n. [L. luna, the 
moon], a kind of madness, once sup- 
posed to be influenced by the moon ; 
unsoundness of mind. — adj., Lu'natic, 
pertaining to lunacy; insane; — n., a 
person affected with lunacy. 

Lu'uar, pertaining to the moon ; regu- 
lated or measured by the motions of 
the moon. — adjs., Lu'uate and Lu- 
nated, formed like a half-moon ; 
crescent-shaped. — ns., Luna'tion, the 
time from one new moon to the next ; 
Lime, anything like a half-moon in 
shape ; Lunette', a battery formed on 
a battle-field ; a roof-light in an arched 
roof ; pl. % eyeglasses. 


Lunch and Lunch'eon (lunsh'un), ns. 
[Scand.], a slight meal between break- 
fast and dinner.— v„ Lunch, to take 
a mid-day meal. 

Lung, n. [A.S.], one of the organs of 
breathing, called also in pi. Lights, 
because of their light, soft substance. 

Lunge (lunj), n. [Fr. allongcr : from L. 
ad, to ; and longus, long], a sudden 
thrust in fencing ;— v., to make such a 
thrust. 

Lu'pine (1) (loo' pin), adj. [L. lupinus : 
lupus , a wolf], like a wolf ; wolfish. 

Lu'pine (2) (loo'pin), n. [L. lupus, as 
above], a plant of the pulse kind, with 
gay flowers. 

Lurch (l), n. [Scand., same word as 
Lurk], a sudden roll, as of a ship, to 
one side;— v., to roll to one side; to 
evade by stooping.— n., Lurch'er, a 
kind of dog that lies in wait. 

Lurch (2), n. [Old Fr. lourche, a card 
game], a gaining of all the points of a 
game before the other side gets one; 
a difficult or helpless position. 

Lure (loor), n. [Fr.], something dressed 
up like a bird for training a hawk ; any 
inducement ; a bait ;— v., to lead on by 
a bait. 

Lur'id (loo' rid), adj. [L. luridus), deadly 
pale; gloomy. 

Lurk, v. [Scand. luska (with s changed to 
r)], to lie hid ; to wait out of sight. 

Lus'clous (lush'us), adj. [perhaps for 
lustious , from Lusty], very sweet ; 
most pleasant to the taste. — adj.. 
Lush [contracted from LUBCiOUB], 
rich and full of juice. 

Lust, n. [A.S., pleasure], strong desire ; 
great longing for things that are 
wrong;— v., to wish greatly for; to 
have depraved desires. — adjs., Lust- 
ful, full of lust ; sensual ; Lus'ty, 
full of life ; strong ; vigorous. 

Lus'tre (1) (lus'ter) and Lus'trum, ns. 
[L. lustrum, a purifying sacrifice], a 
period of five years; pi., Lus'tres 
and Lus'tra — adj., Lus'tral, used in 
ceremonies of purifying; cleansing.— 
n., Lustra'tion (lusdra'shun), a 
cleansing or purifying; a purifying 
sacrifice. 

Lua'tre (2), n. [Fr., from L. fu strove, to 
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enlighten], brightness ; splendour ; school ; a boys' oollege ; an associa- 

glory ; an ornamental lamp ; a kind tion for literary exercises. 

of cloth with a glossy surface v., to Lye (It), n. [A.S.], a mixture of water 

make bright or glossy.— adj., Lus- with alkali from the ashes of wood, for 

trous, full of lustre ; shining ; lumi- washing. 

nous. — ns. , Lus'tring and (incorrectly) Lying. See under Lie. 

Lute-String, a kind of glossy silk Lymph ( limf ), n. [L. lympha, water], 
cloth. water; a nearly colourless fluid in 

Lute (loot), n. [Old Fr., from Arab, al, animal bodies. — adj. , Lymphatic, 

the; and ud, wood], a stringed musical pertaining to lymph ; — a vessel in 

instrument of very old date. — n ., the body which conveys lymph. 

Lute-String, the string of a lute ; an Lynch, v. [Charles Lynch , a farmer in 
incorrect form of Lustring. Virginia, who took the law into his 

Lu'theran (loo' ther-an), adj., pertaining own handsj, to punish without trial.— 

to Luther, or to the church called after n., Lynch-law, a manner of punish- 

him n., a follower of Luther. ing practised by the mob where law is 

Lux'ury (luks'u-ri or luk'shu-ri), n. [L. weak. 
luxuria], something pleasing to the Lynx (lingks), n. [Gk.], a wild animal of 
senses ; fine food or clothes ; something the cat kind, said to be very sharp- 

over and above what is necessary. — sighted. — adj . , Lynx-eyed, very sharp 

adjs., Luxu'riant, having a very in the sight. 

great growth ; overabundant ; Luxu- Lyre (Ur), n. [Gk. lyrd], a kind of harp, 
riOUS, fond of luxury ; affording means formerly used to accompany singing or 

of luxury. — v., LuxuHate, to grow chanting.— adjs., Lyric (lir'ic) and 

in great abundance ; to live in luxury ; Lyrical, fitted to be sung to the lyre ; 

to take great delight, etc.— ns., LUXU- expressing the feelings of the writer; 

riance and Luxu'rlancy. composing lyrics. — n., Lyric, a poem 

Lyce'um (li-ce'um), n. [Gk. Lykeion , for singing; pi., poems of a lyric kind, 

where Aristotle taught], a place of — n., Lyrist ( lir'ist ), one who plays 

instruction by lectures ; a higher on the lyre or harp. 


M 

Mab, n. [C.], the queen of the fairies. I staff with a spiked head ; a staff car* 

Macad amize or Macad'amise, r. ried before magistrates, etc. ; a heavy 

[Macadam, the inventor], to pave a rod for playing billiards. — n., Mac'er 

road with broken stones, so as to form (mas'er), a mace*bearer. 
a hard, smooth surface. Mace (2), n. [Fr.], spice made from 

Macaro'nl, n. [Ital. m.accare, to crush], nutmeg, 
long thin tubes made from paste of Mac'erate (mas'er ait), v. [L. maccrare, 
wheat flour, used as food ; a strange to make soft], to soften or separate 

mixture. — adjs., Macaronic and the parts of by steeping; to make 

Macaronlan, like macaroni ; mixed; lean. — n., Maceralion, a softening 

made up of a mixture of words of by steeping ; a wearing away by fasting 

different languages ;— w., a kind of and severe living, 
verse made up of such words. Machiavellan (mak-i-a-vel'i-an), adj. 

Macas'sar-Oil, n., oil used for the [Machiavel, a statesman of Florence], 
hair, first brought from Macassar, stated by Machiavel, or like his prin- 
in the island of Celebes. ciples ; cunning ; crafty ; — n., one who 

Macaw 7 , n., a bird like a parrot. imitates Machiavel. 

Mace (1) (mas), iu [Fr., from L. matedla MacMna'tiOXl (mak-i-na! shun), n. [L. 
(dim. of matea ), a mallet], a heavy machindtio ], something invented or 
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contrived ; a scheme to do harm ; 
treachery. 

Machine' (ma-shen'), n. [L. machhia, a 
contrivance], any instrument for doing 
work ; a means of producing or direct- 
ing force; a light carriage. — ns., 
Machin'ery, the parts of a machine ; 
a number of machines forming one 
class ; the different means combined to 
bring about some result ; Machinist, 
one who makes or works machinery. 

Mack'erel, n. [Fr., from L. macula, a 
spot], a fish of the herring kind, 
marked with spots or blotches. 

Mackintosh, n. , a waterproof coat, so 
called from the inventor. 

Mac'dlate, v. [L. macula, a spot], to 
mark with spots ; to defile ; — adj., 
marked with spots ; spotted ; impure. 

Mad, adj. [A.S.], wrong in the mind ; 
excited beyond control. Comp. Mad- 
der; sup. maddest.— v., Mad'den, 
to make or drive mad ; to become 
mad. — ns., Mad'hOUSe, a house for 
mad persons ; Mad'man ; Mad'ness, 
loss of self-control ; great rage or folly. 

Mad'am, n. [Fr., from L. mea domlna , 
my lady], a title of courtesy given to a 
lady ; a formal beginning of a letter to 
a lady. 

Mad'der, n. [A.S.], a climbing plant, 
from the root of which a red dye is 
got. 

Madei'ra ( ma-dcra ), n., a wine grown 
in the island of Madeira. 

Mademoiselle' ( mad-mwa-zel '), n. [Fr. 
ma, and root of Damsel], a courteous 
form of address to a young unmarried 
lady. 

Madon'na or Madon'a, n. [itai. ma, 
my; and donna, lady], my lady; a 
name given to the Virgin Mary ; a 
picture of the Virgin and the Babe. 

Mad'rigal, n. [Ital.], a musical com- 
position for a number of voices in 
four, five, or more parts; a simple 
thought beautifully expressed in verse. 

Mael'strom (mal 1 strom), n. [Soand., 
mill-stream], a whirlpool off the coast 
of Norway ; a confused rush. 

Magazine' ( mag-a-zen '), n. [Fr., from 
Arab.], a store-house ; the things 
stored up; a ohamber for holding 


gunpowder; a publication which comes 
out at regular times. 

Mag'dalen, n. [Mary Magdalene], a 
fallen woman who has been restored. 

Magen'ta (ma-jen'ta), n. [Magenta, in 
northern Italy], a colour between red 
and pink got from coal-tar. 

Mag'got, n. [Welsh magu , to breed], 
something bred ; a grub or worm ; an 
odd thought. — adj., Mag'goty, full 
of maggots. 

Ma'gi ( ma'ji ), n. pi. [L., from Gk. magos, 
a wise man], the “wise men of the 
east” (Matt. ii. 1). — ns., Mag'ic, the 
wisdom of the Magi ; the art of using 
hidden power; Magi'cian (ma- 
jish'an ), one who is skilled in magic. 
— adjs. , Mag'iC and Mag'ical, be- 
longing to or used in magic ; done by 
magic. 

Magistrate ( maj'is-trdt ), n. [L. majis- 
tratus: magister, a master], one who 
is in a place of power ; an officer in- 
trusted with putting the law in force, 
and who has charge of public order.— 
adj., Magisterial, fitted for or like a 
magistrate. — n.. Magistracy, the 
office or dignity of a magistrate; the 
body of magistrates. 

Mag'na Char'ta (kar'td), n. [L.], the 
Great Charter obtained from King 
John at Eunnymedc, 1215 a.d. 

Magnan'imous, adj. [L. magnus, great ; 
and animus, the soul], great in soul ; 
above doing what is mean ; springing 
from nobleness of soul ;, unselfish.— n., 
Magnanimity. 

Mag'nate, n. [L. magnus, great], a 
great man; a man of high rank or 
great wealth. 

Magne'sia, n. [Fr., from Gk. magnes, a 
stone found in Magnesia], alight white 
powder got from magnesium, and used 
as a medicine.— adj., Magne'slan. 

Magne'sium, n. , a white metal, which 
burns with a bright light, and forms 
magnesia. 

Mag'net, n. [Gk. magnates], a stone 
with the power of attracting'Jiron or 
steel ; an iron or steel bar having this 
power.— adjs., Magnetic and Mag- 
netlcal, belonging to or acting as a 
magnet ; attractive.— v. , Mag'netlze 
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or Mag'netiSO, to make into a mag- 
net; to attract, as a magnet. —w., 
Mag'netism, power of the magnet; 
the science which deals with and de- 
scribes magnets. 

Mag'nlfy, v. [Fr., from L. magnus , 
great ; and fac£re, to make], to make 
great; to enlarge to the sight; to 
praise highly ; to make more impor- 
tant. — n., Magnificence, grandness 
of appearance ; much show. adj.. 
Magnificent. 

Magnificat, n. [L., 3rd sing, of mag- 
nificare , to praise], the song of Mary, 
as given in Luke i. 40-5f>, of which 
magnificat is the first word in the 
Latin version. 

Magniloquent, adj. [L. magnus , great ; 
and loqui, to speak], speaking in a 
high-flown style ; using great or swell- 
ing words. — n., Magnil'oquence. 

Magnitude, n. [L. magnitudo ], great- 
ness of any kind ; size ; that which 
has length, breadth, and thickness. 

Magnolia, n. [Magnol, a professor of 
botany], a tree with beautiful flowers 
and leaves, found in North America. 

Mag'pie (mag 'in), n. [Mag, Bhort form 
of Margaret; and Fr., from L. pica], 
a black and white bird of the crow 
kind. 

Mag'yar ( mad'yor ), n., & Hungarian or 
his language. 

Maharajah, n. [Sans., great king], the 
title of a sovereign prince in India. 

Mahog'any, n. [Ind.], a hard wood 
from America which takes a high 
polish. 

Mail'd! (md'di), n. [Arab.], the last 
leader of the Mohammedans who is to 
come and restore all things ; their 
Messiah. 

Mahom'et, etc. see Mohammedan. 

Maid and Maid'en, ns. [A.S.], a young 
girl ; an unmarried woman ; a female 
servant.- a<#., Maiden, of or per- 
taining to a maid; fresh; unused; 
first; — n., an instrument once used in 
Scotland for beheading criminals.— n., 
Maid'en-hair, a fern, BO called be- 
cause of its very fine hair-like fronds. 

— adj., Maid'enly, like or becoming 
a maid ; gentle ; reserved.— n„ Maid- 


Major 

enhead or Maidenhood, state of 
being a maid ; purity ; freshness. 

Mail (l), n. [Fr., from L. macula , a mesh], 
clothing of steel rings to defend the 
body ; armour of any kind ;— i v., to 
clothe in mail. 

Mail (2), n. [Fr., from Old Ger.], a bag or 
vehicle for carrying letters ; the letters 
so carried ; to post letters, etc. 

Maim, n. [Fr.], a hurt which hinders use ; 
the loss of any necessary part; — v., to 
deprive of the use of a limb ; to cripple 
or lame. 

Main (1) adj. [Fr., from L. magnus, 
great], chief; most important; first 
in size ; used with all one’s strength ; 
a large extent of land ; the chief water 
or gas pipe. — ns., Main'deck, Main- 
mast, Main'sail, Main'yard, the 
chief deck, etc., of a ship; Main- 
land, the principal land as opposed to 
a smaller piece lying near It; Main- 
spring, the spring which causes the 
wheels to move ; the chief cause of 
action ; Main'stay, the chief stay ; 
the rope from the top of the mainmast 
to the foot of the foremast ; that on 
which any person or thing chiefly leans. 

Main (2), n. [A.S. mcegen, strength], 
strength or force ; the ohief part ; the 
open sea. 

Maintain, v. [Fr., from L. manu tenere, 
to hold in the hand], to hold or keep 
anything as it is ; to keep a thing go- 
ing on ; to give the means of living to ; 
to support by argument; to defend: 
to hold as an opinion. — n., Main- 
tenance, means of support ; supplies 
of food, etc. 

Maize, n. [Span.], a plant and its fruit 
used as food, called also Indian corn. 

Maj'esty, n. [Fr., from L. majestas , 
honour], greatness of rank, manner, or 
dignity ; a title given to kings and 
queens.— adjs., Majes'tiCand Majes- 
tical, of grand appearance ; stately ; 
imposing. 

Majolica (ma-yol'i-ca), n., a kind of 
earthenware, with painted figures and 
a glazed surface, once largely made 
in Majorca. 

Ma'Jor, adj. [L. major, greater; comp, 
deg. of magnus), greater la number or 
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size; more important; having the 
third note of the scale four semitones 
above the key-note; — n., an officer in 
the army above a captain ; a person of 
full legal age. — n., Majority, the 
greater number ; the difference be- 
tween the greater number and the 
less ; the rank of a major ; full age. 
Ma'Jor-do'mo, n. [Major, and L. do- 
mils], the manager of a large house- 
hold. 

Make,«. [A.S.,from same root as May], 
to cause to be ; to have an effect ; to 
put the parts of a thing together ; to 
amount to ; to put into a oertain state ; 
to come to or in sight of, as a ship ; to 
travel over ; to force ; to tend or move ; 
to pretend ; — n., a shape or form. Past 
tense and par. Made. — ns., Make- 
shift, something that serves a shift or 
turn ; that which fills a place for a 
time; — Make' weight (-wdt), some- 
thing thrown in to make up the 
weight. 

Maladministration, n., bad manage- 
ment ; faulty administration. 

Mal'ady, n. [Fr. maladie; from L. 
male habitus , in bad condition], a bad 
state of body or mind; something 
wrong ; illness ; disease. 

Mal'apert, adj. [L. male, badly; and 
apertus , open], forward, impudent. 

Mala'ria, n. [Itnl. mala, bad ; and aria , 
air], a poisonous air arising from 
marshes, etc. ; a fever caused by this. 

— adjs., Mala'rial, Mala'rian, and 
Mala'rious. 

Mal'content or Male'content (mai'- 
con-tent ), adj. [L. male, badly; and 
Content], ill-contented ; badly pleased 
with one’s circumstances or govern- 
ment; — n., one who is discontented. 

Male, adj. [Fr., from L. masculus, diin. 
of mas, maris , a male], marking a man 
as different from a woman ; marking a 
like difference among animals n., 
one of the male sex ; a flower with 
stamens and no pistils. 

Malediction ( mal-e-dic'shun ), n. [L. 
male, badly ; and dictre, to say], evil- 
speaking ; a calling down of evil or of 
a curse. 

Mal e fa c tor (malrefac'tor), n. [L. male , 


Malt 

badly ; and factor, a doer], an evil- 
doer ; a breaker of the law. 

Malev'olent, adj. [L. male, badly; and 
volens, wishing], wishing ill ; having 
evil thoughts toward. — n., Malev'O- 
lence. 

Malformation, n. [L. malus, bad], 
bad formation ; wrong arrangement of 
parts. 

Mal'ice, n. [Fr., from L. malitia, bad- 
ness], badness of heart; a wish to 
hurt ; ill-will.— adj., Mall'cious (wa- 
lish'us), full of malice ; evil-minded. 

Malign' ( ma-lin ), adj . [Fr., from L. 
malignus, ill-minded], evil-minded ; 
tending to cause evil ; unfavourable ; 
— v., to speak evil of ; to defame.— 
adj. , Malig'nant, wishing to harm ; 
moved by hatred ; dangerous to life, as 
a disease n., a man of ill intentions ; 
one of the king’s party in the Civil 
War.— n., Malig'nlty, deep-seated 
ill-will ; badness of heart. 

Malison, n. [Old Fr., from L. See 
Malediction], a curse. Opposed to 
Benison. 

Mall, n. [Fr., from L. malleus, a ham- 
mer], a large wooden hammer ; a game 
formerly played with malls and balls ; 
the place where the game was played, 
hence a public place, street, or shaded 
walk (see Pall Mall) v., to beat with 
something heavy.— adj., Malleable, 
that can be beaten out with a ham- 
mer. — n., Mallet, a wooden hammer. 

Mal'lard, n. [Fr., from root. of Male, 
and -ard], a wild drake ; a wild duck. 

Mallow or Mallows, n. [A.S., from 
L. malra , the mallow: root mal— 
soft], a plant with soft, downy leaves. 

Malm'sey (mdm'ze), n. [Old Fr. mal- 
voisie, from Malvasia, in Greece], a 
kind of sweet wine, or the grape from 
which it is made, originally exported 
from Malvasia. 

Malprac'tice, n. [L. male, badly], a 
wrong practice ; evil conduct 

Malt ( mawlt ), n. [A.S., past par. of 
meltan , to melt], barley or other grain 
steeped in water till it begins to 
sprout, and then dried to stop the 
growth ; — v., to make into or to be- 
come malt ; — adj., made of malt. 
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Maltreat', v. [L. male, badly], to use 
badly ; to treat unkindly . — n Mal- 
treat 'ment, ill-usage. 

Malversation, n. [L. male, badly ; and 
versatus, versari, to be engaged in], 
evil conduct unfaithfulness to a trust ; 
a dishonest perfonnance of duty. 

Mam'aluke or Mam'eluke, n. [Arab., 
a slave], one of a body of Egyptian light 
horsemen, mostly Circassian slaves. 

M&mmd/ or Mama', n. [ma doubled], 
a name for mother. 

Mam'mal, n. [L. mamma, the breast], 
an animal that gives suck to its young ; 
pi., Mam'mals. 

Mammalia, n. pi., animals that give 
suck.— adj., Mammalian. 

Mam'mon, n. [Gk. mammonas , riches], 
the god of riches ; riches ; wealth. 

Mam'motll, n. [Russian], a large ele- 
phant, now extinct ; — adj . , of huge size. 

Man, n. [A.S., from man, to think ; 
same root as Mind], a human being ; 
one of the male sex ; the human race ; 
a man-servant ; a husband ; one of the 
pieces in chess or draughts ; pi., Men ; 
— v., to supply with the right number 
of men ; to guard. Pars. Manning, 
manned.— adj., Man'ful, like a man ; 
bold.— ns., Man'hood, state of being 
a man ; manly power ; human nature ; 
Mankind', the human race. — adj., 
Man'ly, having the qualities of a man^ 
like or becoming a man. — n., Man- 
liness, the quality of a man. 

Man acle, n. [Low L. manlcula, a little 
sleeve : L. manus, a hand], a handcuff 
for fastening on the wrists of a prisoner ; 
— v., to put manacles on. 

Man'age ( man'dj ), v. [Fr., from L. 
manus, the hand], to keep in hand or 
in good order; to have under control ; 
to carry on, as a business ; to bring a 
person to agree with one’s plans ; to 
train to proper action. — adj.. Man- 
ageable, that can be managed, guided, 
or kept in good order ; easily put to 
proper use. — n., Management, way 
of carrying on; careful treatment; 
proper use of means ; the body of men 
who manage a business. 

Mandarin ( man'dar-en ), n. [Sans.], a 
Chinese nobleman or public officer. 


Mandate, n. [L. manddtum, an order : 
manus, hand ; and dare , to give], an 
order of a magistrate ; authority given 
to a person to act in the name of 
another. — adj.. Mandatory, contain- 
ing a command.— n., Mandatary or 
Mandatory, a person to whom a 
mandate is given. 

Man'dible, n. [L. mandibula : mandtre, 
to chew], the bone of the lower jaw ; a 
jaw ; a part of a bird’s beak. 

Mandrake, n. [A.S., from Gk.], a plant 
believed to cause sleep when eaten. 

Mane, n. [Scand.], the long hair on the 
neck of an animal. 

Manege' (man-dzti) or Manage', n. [Fr. 
See Manage], the art of training 
horses ; a school for learning to ride. 

Mange ( mdnj ), n. [Fr. manger, to eat], a 
scab or itch which eats the flesh. — adj., 
Man'gy (mfm'jy), ill with the mange. 

Man'ger ( mdn'jer ), n. (Fr. manger, to 
eat], the box out of which horses and 
cattle eat. 

Man'gel-wurz'el (rnang' gl-wurz'l) and 
Man'gold-wurz'el, ns. [Ger. mangold , 
beet ; and wurzel, root], a plant grown 
as food for cattle. 

Man'gle (1) (mang'gl), v. [A.S., from L. 
mancus, maimed], to tear in cutting ; 
to cut carelessly ; to spoil in making. 

Man'gle (2) ( rnang' gl ), n. [Du., through 
Low L. : from Gk. manganon, axle], a 
machine for smoothing or pressing 
cloth ; — v., to smooth with a mangle. 

Man'gO ( mang'go ), n. [Malay], a tree 
and its fruit in the East Indies. 

Man'gTOVe, n. [Malay], a tree which 
grows on river-banks of warm countries, 
sending down shoots, which take Toot 
and form new stems. 

Ma'nia, n. [Gk. mania], a strong degree 
of madness ; an unreasonable desire. — 
n., Ma'niac, a madman \—adj., raving 
mad. 

Manifest, adj. TL. manifestus, clear], 
easily seen ; visible to all ; — v., to 
make clear; to show plainly;— n., a 
ship’s papers. — ns., Manifesta'tiOXI, 
act of making or state of being made 
clear or plain ; Manifes'to, a declara- 
tion set forth by a sovereign or leader. 
Manifold, adj. [Many and Fold], of 
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many kinds or folds ; many in number, 
or varied in kind or quality ; appearing 
in many different ways. 

Maniple, n. [L. manipulus , a handful], 
a company of Roman soldiers under 
one standard ; a scarf worn by a priest. 
Manipulate, v. [Low L. manipuldtus, 
with the hands filled], to use the hands 
with care or skill ; to manage or ar- 
range ; to give a false appearance to. 
—ns., Manipulation and Manip- 
ulator. 

Manila, n. [Heb.], the food supplied to 
the Israelites in the wilderness ; a kind 
of gum got from trees of the ash kind. 
Manlier, n. [Fr., from L. manus , the 
hand], way of doing a thing ; the air or 
appearance of a person while acting, 
speaking, walking, etc. ; the style of a 
person’s writing or thought ; form ; 
fashion ; pi., conduct or behaviour. — 
adj., Man'nered, having manners. — 
n., Man'nerism, a sameness of man- 
ner; a peculiarity of style. — ad l, 
Man'nerly, having good manners ; — 
adv., becomingly. 

fcanceu'vre (man-u'ver), u. [Fr., a work 
of the hand : L. maims, the hand ; and 
op&ra, effort], a swift and clever action ; 
an artful design; a movement. of an 
army or a fleet to avoid a difficulty 
or to gain an advantage v., to act 
cleverly ; to change the position of 
ships or of troops. 

lan'or, u. [Fr. from L. manere, to re- 
main], a district of land held by a lord, 
partly divided among freehold tenants 
over whom he held authority. — adj., 

Mano'rial.— n., ’Man'or-house, the 

house belonging to a manor, 
lanse, n. [L. mansa, a farm], a parish 
minister’s house in Scotland ; any 
minister’s house. 

Ian' Sion (yuan' shun), n. [L. mansio, an 
abode. See Manse], a large house ; 
the dwelling of a landowner. — n., 
Man'sion-house, the residence of the 
Lord Mayor of London. 
Manslaughter (man slaw-ter), n., the 
taking away of a man’s life unlawfully 
but without intention, 
lan'suetude (man'swe - tud ), 71. [L. 
mansttetudo], gentleness, mildness. 

YVt t r 


Man'tle, n. [Fr., from L. mantellum , a 
napkin], a loose cloak ; (also Man'tel 
and Man'tel-piece) a border around 
a fire-place ;—v. , to cover with a mantle ; 
to spread over the surface, as scum on 
a pool, or a deep blush on the face ; to 
spread out wings. 

Mantlet or Mant'elet, n., a small 

cloak ; a movable shield or screen to 
protect an attacking force. 

Man'tua, n. [Ital.], a lady’s gown or 
mantle. 

Man'tlal, adj. [L. nianus, the hand], done 
by the hand n., a small book on any 
subject ; the Bervice-book of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; a keyboard of an 
organ ; drill in the handling of weapons. 

Manufacture, n. [L. maims, the hand ; 
and fa-c&re, to make], a making by the 
hand or other means ; that which is 
made; — v., to make; to make raw 
stuff into useful articles. — n., Manu- 
factory, a shop or mill where goods 
are manufactured. — n., Mantlfac- 
tttrer, one who manufactures; one 
who employs a number of people in 
making goods. 

MantLmit', V. [L. manu, from the hand ; 
and mitttre, to let go], to set free, as a 
slave. Pars. Manumitting, manu- 
mitted.— ^ n., Manumls'sion, a set- 
ting free. 

Manure', V. [Fr., from L. manus, the 
hand], to make land fertile by mixing 
with it somothing to enrich it ; — n. (or 
man'-), something thus mixed with land. 

Manuscript, adj. [L. manu, with the 
hand ; and scribtre, to write], written 
by the hand ; — n ., writing as different 
from printing ; a book or paper writ- 
ten by the hand. (Sometimes written 
shortly MS. ; pi, MSS.) 

Manx ( manks ), adj., belonging to the 
Isle of Man or its inhabitants 
the Manx language. 

Man'y (men'i), adj. [A.S.], large in 
number ; more than a few n., a great 
number ; the great body of the people. 

M&'Cri (or mou'ri or md'o-ri), n., one 
of the original inhabitants of New 
Zealand, or their language ; pi., 
Ma'oris ‘,—adj., of or pertaining to 
the Maoris or their language. ‘ 

u 
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Map, n. [Ft., from L. mappa, a napkin], 
a flat drawing of the earth’s surface or 
of part of it ;— v., to draw in the form 
of a map. Pars. Mapping, mapped. 

Ma'ple, n. [A. 8.], a tree, from one kind 
of which maple sugar is made. 

M&r, v. [A.S., from a root mar, to waste 
or grind], to spoil *, to injure ; to make 
useless. Pars. Marring, marred. 

Marand/tha, n. [Syriac = our Lord 
oometh], part of a Jewish curse (Ana- 
thema Maranatha, 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ). 

Maraud', v. fFr., a rogue], to go about 
seeking plunder. — n., Maraud'er. 

Mar'ble, n. [Fr., from L. marmor ], a 
fine limestone that can be highly 
polished ; something made of marble ; 
a little bail of marble or burnt clay 
for children to play with ;—adj., made 
of marble; like marble; unfeeling; — 
v., to imitate the grain of marble.— 
adj., Mar'blod (mar bid), covered or 
faced with marble ; painted like marble. 

March (1), V. [Fr. , ety . ?], to move or cause 
to move with measured steps ;—n., the 
forward movement of a body of soldiers; 
a piece of music to regulate the step ; 
the distance passed over in marching. 

March (2), n. [A. 8., same root as Mark], 
a line of marks between lands of 
different owners ; a border or bound- 
ary ; often in pi., the lands near the 
borders \~v., to lie side by side with ; 
to be a neighbour to. 

March (3), n. IL. Martins (mentis), from 
Afars, the god of war], the third mouth j 
of the year. j 

Mar'chioneBB, n. See Marquis. 

Mare, n. (A.S. mere J, the female of the 
horse. 

Mar'eachal (marshal). See Marshal. 

Mar'garin or Mar'garine (mar gar-in. 
or -Jar-), n. [L. margarlta, a pearl], a 
fatty substance like butter. 

Mar'gin (mar jin) and Marge (marj), 
ns. [L. margo], the edge of anything ; 
the hank of a river; the unprinted 
border of a book.— adjs.. Mar ginal, 
marked or printed on the margin ; 
Mar'ginate, having a margin. 

Mar'grave, n. [Du., from Ger. mark, a 
border; and graaf, a count], a lord 
or keeper of the marches ; a title in 
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Germany equal to marquis. Fern. 
Mar'gravine (mar' graven). 

Mar'igold, n. [(the Virgin) Mary, and 
Gold], a plant with a large yellow 
composite flower. 

Marine' (ma-rea), adj. [L. marinus , of 
the sea : marc, the sea], belonging to 
the sea ; living or growing in the sea ; 
having to do with the sea or with 
ships ; done at or on the sea ; — n., a 
soldier who fights on board a ship ; 
the ships of a country as one force.— 
it., Mar'iner, a sailor. 

Mariol'atry, n. [L. Maria ; and Gk. 
latreia, , worship], the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Marionette' (mar4-o-nct'), n. [Fr., little 
Mary], a puppet or doll moved by 
strings, as in a puppet show. 

Marital, adj. [L. maritus, a husband], 
of or pertaining to a husband. 

Maritime, adj. [L. maritfmus : marc, 
the sea], belonging to the sea or to 
ships ; situated on the seaside ; inter- 
ested in the sea or in ships. 

Mar 'j fir am, n. [Fr., corrupted from Gk. 
amardkos ], a sweet-smelling plant, used 
for seasoning. 

Mark, n. [A.S., meark, something 
seen by which a person or a thing 
is known ; that which shows the 
way ; something to be hit 01 
reached ; high position ; a line or dot 
made on anything ; a line to show how 
far a thing extends ; a trace ; a coin 
worth 13s. 4d., no longer used ; a Ger- 
man coin wortli about Is. ; — v., to put 
a mark on ; to serve as a mark ; to 
give close attention to.— n., Marks- 
man, a good shot. 

Mar'ket, n. [Fr., from L. mcrcatus, 
trade : meredtor , a merchant], a place 
or opportunity for buying or selling ; 
the price at which anything sells ;— v., 
to deal in market ; to buy aud sell in 
any way.— adj., Marketable, fit for 
being bought or sold.— ns., Mar'ket- 
cross, a cross set up where the market 
was held ; Market-town, a town in 
which a market is held ; Marketing', 
business done at a market. 

Marl, n. [Fr., from Low L. margUa: L. 
marga, marl], a rich kind of soil made 
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up of lime, clay, and sometimes sand. 
— adj., Marry, abounding in marl. 

Marline (mar'lin), n. [Du. warren, to 
tie ; and root of Line], a small rope 
wound round a large one to prevent 
fraying; — v., to wind a small rope 
round a larger. 

Marline-spike, n., an iron tool, like 
a spike, used to open the strands in 
splicing ropes. 

Mar'malade, n. [Fr., from Gk. well- 
melon, a sweet apple], a preserve made 
from pulpy fruit, especially oranges. 

Marmo'real, adj. [L. marmoreus. Seo 
Marble], like marble ; made of marble. 

Mar'moset, n. [Fr., from L. w armor, 
marble], a small kind of monkey. 

Mar mot, n. [Ital., from L. wus , a 
mouse ; and worn, a mountain], an 
animal of the mouse kind, about the 
size of a rabbit, found on the higher 
parts of the Alps and Pyrenees ; a 
mountain mouse. 

Maroon' (1), adj. [Fr., a chestnut], chest- 
nut-coloured ; brownish-crimson. 

Maroon' (2), n. [Fr., from Span. Cimar- 
ron , wild: cima , a mountain-top], a 
runaway slave v., to put on shore on 
a desert island. 

Marque (mark) (Letters of), n. [Fr., 
from root of Mark or March], 
(formerly) a warrant by a sovereign 
to plunder within the boundaries of 
another state ; letters held by the cap- 
tain of an armed vessel to show that 
he is not a pirate. 

Marquee' {mar-kF), n. [Fr. marquise, 
an officer’s tent], a large fleld-tent. 
Mar'quis ( ma/kwis ) or Mar'quess, n. 
[Fr., from root of March or Mark], 
an officer who defended the marches 
of a kingdom ; a nobleman next in 
rank to a duke. Fern. Mar'chioness 
{war shun-es). — n., Mar'qulsate, the 
rank of a marquis. 

Mar'row (mar'ro), n. [A.S.], the soft 
matter which fills the hollow parts of 
bones ; the inner or best part ; (Veg'e- 
table-)a kind of gourd. — n. ,Mar'r0W- 
bone, a bone containing marrow ; pi., 
the knees. 

Mar'ry, v, [Fr., from L. maritare: 
marltus, a husband], to take for a 


husband or wife ; to join or be joined 
together, as husband and wife. Pars. 
Marrying 1 , mar r i e d. . , Mar'riage 
(mar'rij) ceremony of marrying, or 
state of being married. — adj., Marri- 
ageable. 

Max' seillaise (mar'sd-ydz), adj., belong- 
ing to Marseilles ; — n., a hymn sung 
by the men of Marseilles during the 
French devolution. 

Mars, n. [L.], the Roman god of war ; 
the name of the planet fourth from 
the sun. 

Marsh, n. [A.S.], low-lying land partly 
covered with water ;—adj., connected 
with or growing in a marsh. — adj., 
Marsh'y, covered with marsh. 

Mar 'shal, n. [Fr. mare(s)chal ; from Old 
Ger. marah, a horse; and schalh, a 
servant], lit. a horse - servant ; an 
officer of high rank who arranged 
feasts, combats, processions, etc. ; an 
officer of a society who regulates cere- 
monies ; a high military officer ; a gov- 
ernor of a district in America ; — v., to 
arrange in order; to lead or guide. 
Pars, Marshalling, marshalled. 

Mart, n. [contraction of Market], a 
place where public sales are carried on. 

Mar'ten, n. [Fr.], an animal of the weasel 
kind with a valuable fur. 

Mar'tial {marshal), adj. [L. martiMU, 
of Mars], belonging to war; fond of 
war ; brave ; warlike. 

Martin, n. IFr.], a kind of swallow. 

Mar' tine t, n. [Fr. Martinet, a strict 
officer under Louis XIV.], one who 
keeps strict order or discipline. 

Mar'tingale or Mar'tingal, n. [Fr., 
a kind of breeches called after Marti- 
yues, in Provence], a strap from the bit 
or bridle fastened to a horse’s girth 
to keep its head down ; a short spar 
under the bowsprit of a ship. 

Mar'tinmas, n. [Mass, a feast], the 
feast of St. Martin, on the 11th 
November ; a term-day in Scotland. 

Mar'tyr, n. [Gk. martyr , a witness], 
one who suffers for the truth of what 
he believes ; any one who suffers rather 
than do wrong ; — v., to put one to death 
for what he believes. — ns., Mar'tyr- 
dom, the doom or state of a martyr ; 
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Martyrol'ogy, a history of the 
martyrs ; Martyrol'ogist. 

Mar'vel, n. [Fr., from L. mirdbilia , 
wonderful events], a strange sight or 
event ; that which causes wonder \—v. } 
to wonder at ; to be struck with wonder. 
Pars. Marvelling, marvelled. — 
adj., Marvellous, causing wonder ; 
almost beyond belief. 

Mas'CUline ( mascu-lin ), adj. [L. mascu- 
linus: mas , a male], of the male sex ; 
strong ; denoting names of males ; — 
n. (grammar), the masculine gender. 

Mash, v. [raise, the root of Mix], to 
beat into a soft mass ; to mix malt and 
hot water in brewing ; — n., a soft 
mixture. 

Mash'er, n., a young fellow who dresses 
finely to attract the attention of silly 
women. 

Mask or Masque, n. [Fr., from Arab., 
a jester], a covering to hide the face ; 
something to disguise ; a kind of 
entertainment at which the company 
wear masks v., to cover or hide the 
face ; to be disguised ; to play the 
part of a buffoon. — ns., Mask'er ; 
Masquerade' (-ker-dd), an assembly 
wearing masks, etc.; false or unreal 
show; — v. } to assemble in masks; to 
-join in amusement where all are 
masked ; to revel in disguise. 

Ma'son, n. [Fr., from Low L. macio or 
mattio], a worker in stone ; one who 
cuts stones for building ; a builder ; a 
freemason.— adj., M&BOn'ic, belong- 
ing to freemasons. — n., Ma'sonry, 
the work of a mason ; the association 
of freemasons, and their forms and 
ceremonies. 

Mass (1), n. [Fr., from L. massa: Gk. 
maza , a cake], a large piece of any- 
thing 1 ; various things sticking together; 
a quantity or sum ; the bulk or main 
body ; pi., the lower classes of the 
people ; — v to form into a mass ; to 
bring together into large bodies.— adjs. , 
Mas sive and Mas'sy, having great 
bulk ; of a large and heavy appearance. 

MaBB (2), n. [A S. mcesse; from Low L. 
missa : mitttre, to let go. The words, 
“ Ite, missa eat” (Go, the congregation 
is dismissed), were said at the close of 
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the service], the Lord’s Supper in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Mas'sacre, n. [Fr., akin to Mason], 
slaughter of a great number with 
cruelty ; — v., to kill a number cruelly ; 
to put to death without necessity. 

Massage' (mas-sazfj), n. [Fr.], a rubbing 
of the body for curative purposes. 

Mast (1), n. [A.S.], the upright pole to 
which the yards, sails, and rigging of 
a ship are fastened ;—v. } to supply 
with a mast. 

Mast (2), n. [A.S.], the fruit of beech, 
oak, and other forest trees, used as 
food for swine. 

Mas'ter, n. [Fr., from L. magister], a 
man who has a servant or servants ; 
one who has control ; a teacher ; a 
person highly skilled ; the commander 
of a trading-ship ; the officer in charge 
of the sailing of a warship ; a degree 
given by a university ; a title of 
respect;— adj., belonging to a master ; 
chief; — v., to bring under one’s will; 
to learn to do ; to overcome. — adjs., 
Mas'terful and Mas'terly, showing 
great skill; overbearing ;—adv., with 
the skill of a master.— ns., Mas'ter- 
piece, work done with great skill ; the 
best thing a skilful man has done ; 
Mas'tership, the position of a master; 
dominion ; authority ; Mas'tery, the 
power or authority of a master ; power to 
understand or skill to manage ; victory. 

Mas'tic or Mas'tich ( mas'tik ), n. [Gk. 
mastiche , gum], resin from the mastic- 
tree ; a kind of cement. 

Mas'ticate, V. [L. masticare], to crush 
with the teeth ; to chew. — n., Mastica- 
tion.— adjs., Mas'ticable and Mas- 
ticatory. 

Mas'tiff, n. [Old Fr., ety.?], a large watch- 
dog ; pi. Mastiffs. 

Mas'todon, n. [Gk. mastos, a breaBt; 
and odous, a tooth], a kind of elephant 
now extinct. 

Mat, n. [A. 8., from L. matta], a web of 
reeds, rushes, etc., laid on a floor to 
keep it clean, or at a door to wipe 
the feet on ; something put below 
dishes on a table ; — v., to cover with 
mats; to weave together; to grow 
thick or tangled. Pars. Matting, 
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matted. — n., Mat/ting-, a covering 
of mats ; work done like a mat ; stuff 
of which mats are made. 

Mat'ador or Mat'adore, n. [Span., 
from L. mactarc , to kill], the man that 
kills the bull in a bull-fight. 

Match (1), n. [A.S. gemceca, a mate! 
anything equal to or fitted for; one 
able to hold his own against another ; 
a trial of strength or skill ; a marriage ; 
one to be married ; — v., to be equal 
to ; to be able to hold one’s ovrn 
with ; to find an equal to ; to give in 
marriage. — adj ., MatCh'lOSS, without 
an equal ; unrivalled. 

Match (2), n. [Fr., from Ok. myxa , the 
wick of a lamp], something that easily 
catches or carries fire ; a cord prepared 
for firing guns, etc. ; a thin piece of 
wood dipped in phosphorus which 
lights when rubbed.— n., Matchlock, 
the lock of a gun which held a match 
for firing the powder; a gun with a 
lock of this kind. 

Mate, n. [A.S., same root as Match], 
a companion or equal ; a husband or 
a wife; the second in command in 
a ship;— v., to become a companion 
to ; to marry. 

Mate'rial ( ma-te'ri-al ), adj. [L. materia, 
matter], made of matter ; having value 
or importance ; essential ; — n., that out 
of which a thing is made; often in 
pi.— ns., Mate'rialism, a belief that 
matter is the basis of all existence ; 
Materialist, one who believes in 
materialism. — adj. , Materialistic^ 
pertaining to materialism. — v., Mate- 
rialize or Materialise, to turn into 
matter; to give a form or shape to: 
to take form or shape. — adv., Mate- 
rially, greatly. 

Mater'nal, adj. [Fr., from L. mater , a 
mother], pertaining to or like a mother. 

— n. t Mater'nity, motherhood. 

Mathematics, n. [Gk. mathematike , 
learning: manthaneiri], the science of 
number, quantity, and size. — a djs.. 
Mathematic and Mathematical 
— n., Mathematician, one learned 
in mathematics. 

Mat 'in, adj. [Fr., from L. matutlnus , 
early], taking place in the morning ; — 
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n. pi., morning prayers; the time of 
morning service. 

Mat'ricide, n. [L. matridda: mater , 
a mother ; and cceddre, to kill], a 
murderer of one’s own mother. 

Matriculate, v. [L. matriciila, a 
register], to enter one’s name on a 
register ; to admit or become a 
member of a college. — n., Matricd- 
la'tion. 

Mat'rimony, n. [L. matrimonium , mar- 
riage], Btate of being married ; the union 
of husband and wife. — adj., Matri- 
mo'nial.— adv., Matrimo'nially. 

Ma'trix or Ma'trlce, n. [L. matrix, the 
womb], the hollow place in which any- 
thing is formed ; the womb ; a mould 
in which metals, etc., are cast ; a die ; 
the earth or rock in which minerals 
are found ; pi, Ma'trices ( matrh-es ). 

Ma'tron, n. [L. matrona: mater , a 
mother], a married woman ; a head- 
nurse in a hospital ; a female head of 
a school, etc. ; any elderly woman of 
sober manners.— adj., Matronly, like 
a matron ; advanced in years. 

Matter, n. [Fr., from L. materia, stuff], 
that of which anything is made up ; 
anything which we can know by our 
senses ; that about which anything is 
said or done ; reason or cause ; any- 
thing of importance ; amount or 
quantity ; discharge from a wound ;— 
v., to be of use or importance. 

Mat'tOCk, n. [A.S., from 0.], an iron 
tool for cutting the ground, with a 
long handle fitted like that of a 
hammer. 

Mat'tress, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a large 
flat bag filled with hair, straw, etc., 
for lying on. 

Mature', adj. [L. maturus, ripe], grown 
to full size ; ripe ; fully thought out 
or prepared; due, as a bill; — v., to 
make or grow ripe; to complete; to 
become due.— ns., Maturity and 
Mature'ness, state of being full 
grown or ready for use. 

Maudlin, adj. [Fr., from Gk. Magda- 
lene , one with weeping eyes], easily 
moved to tears ; silly ; affected by 
drink. 

Mau'ger or Mau'gre, prep. [Old Fr. 
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maulgre, in spite of : L. male , ill ; and 
gratum, pleasing], in spite of ; against 
the will of. 

Maul'fltick, n. [Ger. maler , a painter; 
and stock, a stick], a stick used by a 
painter to lean his hand on when doing 
fine work. 

Maun'der, v. [Fr., from L. mcndicarc, 
to beg], to grumble ; to talk stupidly. 
Maun'dy-Thurs'day, n. [Fr., from L. 
mandatum (ri/wum), the (new) com- 
mandment. See John xiii. 34], the 
day before Good Friday, on which it 
was the custom to wash the feet of 
the poor as a fulfilment of Christ’s 
command. 

Mausoleum, n. [Gk. mausoleion, tomb 
of MausOlus , king of Caria], a rich 
tomb or monument. 

Mauve ( mauv or mov), n. [Fr., from L. 
malva, a mallow], a purple colour like 
that of the common mallow, got from 
coal-tar ; — adj., of the colour of mauve. 

Ma'vis, n. [Fr., from C.], the song- 
thrush. 

Maw, n. [A.S. may a], the stomach of 
the lower animals ; the craw of a 
bird. 

Mawkish, adj. [Scand.], causing dis- 
gust; loathsome; easily disgusted. 

Max'illar and Maxillary, adjs. [L. 
maxilldris, m axilla], belonging to the 
jawbone ; — n., a maxillary bone. 

Max im (1), n. [L. maxima ( sententia ), 
chief (opinion)], a short statement 
used as a rule of conduct ; a wise 
saying ; a proverb. 

Maxim (2), n. [Maxim, the inventor], 
a light machine-gun. 

Maximum, n. [L.], the greatest 
amount ; the highest point reached ; 
pi. Maxima ; — adj. , greatest or 
highest. Opposed to Minimum. 

May (1), v. [A.S. mag], can ; to be able ; 
to be allowed ; to be possible. Past 
tense. Might (mit). 

May (2), n. [L. Mains], the fifth month 
of the year.— ns., May-day, the first 
day of May ; May-flower and May- 
bloom, the hawthorn, which blooms 
in May; May-pole, a pole for 
dancing round on May -day ; May- I 
queen, a young woman crowned j 
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with flowers as queen of the May-day 
sports. 

May 'or, n. [Fr., from L. major , greater], 
the chief magistrate of a city or town. 
F«m. May'oresB (his wife). — »., May- 
oralty, the office of a mayor. 

Maze, n. [Scand.], confusion of thought ; 
dreaminess ; uncertainty ; a place of 
confused winding paths; — v., to be- 
wilder; to confuse. — adj., Mflz'y, full 
of windings ; confusing. 

Mazur'ka or Mazour'ka (ma-zoor'ka), 
n. t a Polish dance, or its music. 

Mead (l), n. [A.S. medu], a fermented 
drink of honey and water. 

Mead (2) and Mead'ow (med/o), ns. 
[A.S.], a grass-field; pasture ground. 
— adj Mead'owy. 

Mea'gre {me' ger), adj. [Fr., from I/. 
maerr, lean], having little fleBh ; lean ; 
wanting in richness, strength, etc. ; 
barren. — n., Mea'greness. 

Meal (1), n. [A.S. meet, a stated time], 
the time for food ; the food taken at 
one time. 

Meal (2), n. [A.S. mein, from the root 
mal, to grind. See Mill], grain ground 
for food. — adjs., Meal'y, like 

meal ; sprinkled with meal ; Meal'y- 
mouthed, uBing soft words ; keeping 
back part of the truth. 

Mean(l), adj. [A.S. mane, wicked], low 
in mind ; low-born ; without dignity ; 
of little value; humble; poor. — n., 
Mean'ness, state of being mean. 

Mean (2), adj. [Fr., from L. mcdidnvs: 
medins, middle], at the middle point; 
lying between ; at neither extreme 
n., the middle point or degree; pL, 
that by which something is brought 
about ; that which enables one to live 
or to produce ; money, property, etc. 
—ns., Mean time and Mean'wMle, 
time between ; — adv., during the time. 

Mean (3), v. [A.S., from same root as 
Mind], to have in the mind; to 
intend. Past tense and par. Meant 
(ment).~n., Meaning, that which is 
intended ; the thought that a word, 
etc., is fitted to raise in the mind. 

Mean'der {me-andcr), n. [Gk. Maiau - 
dros, the name of a stream with many 
windings], a oourse with many wind- 
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ings ; — v., to flow in such a course.— 
adj., Meandering, flowing in a wind- 
ing course n., a winding course. 

Mea'sles (me'zls), n. [Du. — a little spot], 
a fever which causes red spots on 
the skin, and is contagious. — adjs., 
Mea'sled and Meanly, ill with 
measles. 

Meas'ure ( mezh'ur ), n. [Fr., from L. 
mensural, that by which size is 
marked ; size ; time in music, or the 
arrangement of syllables in poetry ; a 
slow dance ; proper amount or pro- 
portion ; degree ; an action to gain an 
end ; — v., to find out the length, etc. ; 
to mark out ; to distribute ; to bo of a 
certain size or extent.— adjs., Meas- 
ured, made to the right size ; bounded ; 
steady; Measurable, that can be 
measured ; not of a great amount.— 
n Meas'urement, act of measuring ; 
amount found by measuring. 

Meat, n. [A.S.], flesh used as food ; any 
food. — adj., Meat'y, full of meat. 

Meclian'ic (me-can'ic) and Mechan- 
ical, adjs. [Gk. mechane , a machine], 
belonging to the making or construct- 
ing of machines ; made by a machine ; 
done by habit and without thought. — 
ns., Mechanic, one who works with 
tools; pi., the science concerned 
with machines and their work ; 
Mech'anism o mek'an-isin ), the con- 
struction of a machine; the means 
by which results are produced. 

Med'al, n. [Fr., from L. metallum], a 
piece of metal like a coin with a 
figure or inscription stamped upon 
it ; a reward of merit. — ns. , Medallion 
( me-dal'yun ), a large medal ; Med'al- 
list or Med'alist, one who makes 
medals ; one who has gained a medal. 

Med'dle, v. [Fr., corrupted from Low 
L. misculare: L. miscere, to mix], to 
take to do with another person’s 
affairs without a right ; to have to do 
with In any way. — n., Med'dler. — 
adjs.) Meddlesome, fond of med- 
dling; Med'dling, interfering with- 
out right ; — n., interference. 

Media'val or Medie'val (me-di-s'vat), 
adj. CL. medius, middle; and cevum, 
an age], belonging to the middle ages. 


Me'dial, adj. [L. medius, middle], be- 
longing to an average or to a 
quantity between two extremes. 

Me'diate,t\ [L. median, to be between], 
to come between two as the friend of 
each ; to try to make two persons 
friends ; — adj., lying between ; acting 
as a means.— adv., Me diately. — ns., 
Mediation, an attempt to make two 
parties friends ; a request on behalf 
of another ; Me'di&tor, one who 
mediates or pleads for. — adj., Media- 
torial. 

Medical, adj. CL. medlcus, a doctor], 
pertaining to the healing of diseases ; 
containing something that heals. — ns., 
Medicament, anything used in heal- 
ing; Medicine ( med'cin or med'i- 
cin ), the science or practice of healing ; 
anything used as a means of healing. — 
adj., Medicinal ( me'disi-nal ), per- 
taining to medicine. — v., Medicate, 
to mix with medicine; to drug; to 
treat with medicine. — adj. , Medi- 
cative, having the power of healing. 

Me'diOcre, adj. [L. medidcris : medius , 
middle], not of a high degree of 
excellence ; of a middle rank 01- 
quality. —n., MSdiOC'rity, a middle 
state or degree ; a small degree ; a 
somewhat low place. 

Meditate, v. [L. meditari ], to think 
over ; to give much thought to ; to 
dwell on in the mind.— n., Medita- 
tion, deep thought.— adj., Medltfi- 
tive, given to deep thought. 

Mediterranean, adj. [L. medius, 
middle ; and terra, the earth] ; with 
land all round; — n., the sea between 
Europe and Africa, 

Me'dium, n. [L. medium , neut. of 
medius], the middle place ; something 
between two ; any means of acting ; 
a person through whom spirits are 
said to speak and act; that through 
which anything acts; pi., Me'dlumB 
and Media ]—adj., holding a middle 
place or degree. 

Medlar, n. [Fr., from Gk.], a tree 
with a fruit like a pear. 

Med'ley, n. [Fr., from same root as 
Meddle], a mixed and confused mass ; 
a song made up of parts of others. 
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Medulla, n. [L. medulla, marrow], 
spinal cord ; the pith of a hair or plant. 
— adis., Medullar and Medullary, 
belonging to, made of, or like marrow. 

Meed, n. [A.S.], reward deserved, or 
pay earned. 

Meek, adj. [Scand., soft], having a soft 
spirit or temper ; not easily made 
angry. — n., Meek'ness, quietness of 
spirit or temper. 

Meerschaum (mer shawm), n. [Ger. 
meer , the sea; and schaum, foam], a 
fine clay used for tobacco-pipes, once 
supposed to be hardened foam. 

Meet (1), adj. [A.S. mttan; same root as 
Mete], according to measure ; fitted, 
as for a purpose ; fit.— n., Meet'ness. 

Meet (2), v. [A.S. m6t, a meeting], to 
come face to face with ; to come upon 
or find ; to be able to answer ; 
to hold a mooting ; — n., a meeting. 
Past tense and par. Met. — ns., Meet- 
ing, a coming together; people met 
for a purpose ; a crossing or joining 
of lines or roads ; Meeting-house, 
a house for meetings; a place of 
worship. 

Mel'ancholy ( mel'an-kol-y ), n. [Gk. 
melancholia: rnelas, black; and chole , 
bile], lowness of spirits; gloomy 
thoughts sometimes causing unsound- 
ness of mind ',—adj., depressed in 
spirits, causing grief ; also Mel'&n- 
CholiC, given to melancholy. 

M6l6e' ( md-la '), n. [Fr. meler, to mix], 
a confused fight among a number. 

Meliorate, v. [L. melior, better], to 
make better. — n., Melioration, a 
making better. 

Mellifluent (mei-lij'loo-ent) and Mel- 
lifluous, adjs. [L. mel, honey ; and 
Jlucns, jlutre, to flow], flowing as if 
with honey ; • sweetly or smoothly 
flowing, as speech. 

MellOW (mel 1 Id), adj. [A.S. mearu, soft, 
r for l ], quite ripe ; soft and tender ; rich 
and pleasing to the senses ; — v., to be- 
come soft by ripeness. — n., MellOW- 
ness .—adj., Mel'lowy. 

Mel'ody, n. [Gk. melos , a tune ; and 
ode, a song], a series of sweet 
sounds ; a simple air or tune. — adj., 
Melo'dioua.-n., Melodiousness. 


Melodrama or Merodrame (mel ’o- 

dram), n. [Gk. m<*los, a song; and 
Drama], a kind of play mixed with 
songs and music; an exciting play. — 
adj.. Melodramatic, of the nature 
of a melodrama ; sensational. 

Mel on, n. [Gk. melon, an apple], a large 
juicy fruit somewhat apple-shaped. 

Melt, v. [ A.S.], to make or grow liquid 
by heat ; to waste away ; to become 
tender. 

Mem'ber, n. [Fr., from L. membrum], 
a limb or part of a body ; a part of a 
sentence'; one of a society, etc. — n., 
Mem'bership, the persons that make 
up a society. 

Mem'brane, n. [L. membrdna; mem - 
brum, a member], a thin skin, espe- 
cially on members of the body or the 
seeds of plants. — adj., Membrane- 
ous or Mem'branous, made up of or 
like a membrane. 

Memen'to, n. [L. impel*, of meminisse, 
to remember], something to keep a 
person from forgetting ; a monument. 

Mem'oir, n. [Fr., from L. memfrria, 
memory], a short account from the 
writer’s own recollection ; a history of 
a person ; an account of the business 
done by a society. 

Memorandum, n. [L. gerund of 
memorare, to tell], a note to help the 
memory ; pi.. Memorandums or 
Memoranda. 

Mem/ory, n. [L. memtiria], power of 
remembering ; the time during which 
past things can be remembered ; 
that which is remembered. — adjs., 
Memdrable, worth remembering ; 
not easily forgotten ; Memorial, 
helping to remember; contained in 
memory;-- n., that which keeps one 
from being forgotten ; a written state- 
ment laid before a court, etc., as the 
ground of a petition. — v., Memorial- 
ize or Memorialise, to lay a memo- 
rial before.— n., Memorialist, one 
who presents or signs a memorial. 

Men'ace (men' as), n. [Fr., from L. min- 
acia], a threat ;—v. to threaten.— adj., 
Menacing.— adv., Men'acingly. 

Menag erie or Menag'ery (men^'er-i), 
n. [Fr., from root of Manage], a place 
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for keeping and showing wild animals ; 

a collection of wild animals. 

Mend, v. [Amend], to remove a fault ; 
to put a broken part right ; to make or 
grow better. 

Mendacious (-shus), adj. [L. mendax, 
lying], given to telling lies ; made up 
of falsehoods. — n., Mendacity ( men - 
das'i-ty), a habit of lying; a false 
statement. 

Men'dicant, adj. [L. mendicus, a beg- 
gar], living by begging n., a beggar, 
especially a begging friar or monk. — ns . , 
Mendicancy and Mendicity (mcn- 
dis'i-ty), state of being a beggar. 

Me'nial, adj. [Mid. E. mcine, a house- 
hold ; from L. mamio), belonging to or 
doing the work of a servant;— a., a 
servant ; a person of low tastes or 
habits. 

Men'strual (men f stroo-al), adj. [L. men- 
strualis: mensis , a month], happening 
once a month. — n., Menstrua'tion. 

Mens'firable, adj. [L. mensurabilis : 
mensura , a measure], that can be 
measured. — Menstlra'tion, pro- 
cess or art of measuring. 

Men'tal, adj. [L. mens , mentis, the 
mind], belonging to the mind. 

Men'tion (men' shun), n. [L. mentio ; 
from root of meminisse, to remember], 
a calling to mind ; a speaking about 
anything; — v., to spoak of or write 
about ; to state a fact. 

Men'tor, n. [Gk. Mentor, an old Greek 
sage], a wise and faithful counsellor. 

Mend, n. [Fr., from L. minutus, small], 
a list of the dishes comprising a meal. 

Mercantile, adj. [Fr., from L. mercans ; 
mercari, to trade], having to do with 
buying and selling ; carrying on trade. 

Mercenary, adj. [Fr., from L. mercen- 
arily, a person hired : merces, wages], 
hired ; serving for pay ; moved by 
desire of gain ; done for gain ; selfish ; — 
one who is hired ; a hired soldier ; 
one who acts for money, not from duty. 

Mer'cer, n. [L. merx, merchandise], a 
merchant ; a dealer in silk and woollen 
cloth. 

Merchandise, n. [Fr. marchandise], 
the goods of a merchant ; that which is 

bought and sold ; buying and selling. 
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Merchant, n, [Fr. marchand; from L. 
mercans], one who buys and sells ; — 
adj., belonging to trade. — n., Mer- 
chantman, a trading-ship. 

MerCtlry, n. [Fr., from L. Mercurius, 
the god of traffic], a white liquid metal, 
called also quicksilver ; the planet near- 
est the sun ; any carrier of news ; a 
newspaper. — adj., Mercu'rial, like 
Mercury ; active ; changeable ; con- 
taining quicksilver. 

MerCy, n. [Fr., from L. merces; in Low 
L., pity], kindness towards the helpless ; 
willingness to forgive an injury ; an 
act of mercy. — adjs., MerCiful, willing 
to forgive or spare ; unwilling to pun- 
ish or give pain ; MerCileBB, without 
mercy or pity; hard-hearted. — n., 
MerCy-seat, the top of the ark of the 
covenant. 

Mere (1), adj. [L. merus], unmixed ; noth- 
ing else than ,—adv., Merely, in this 
and in no other way ; purely ; only. 
Mere (2), n. [A.S. ; comp. L. mare , tho 
sea], a marsh or pool of standing water. 
Meretricious ( mcr-e-trish'us ), adj. [L. 
meretria, a harlot: merere, to earn], of 
or like a harlot; tempting by false 
show ; showy and false. 

Merge ( merj ), v. [L. merg&re, to plunge], 
to throw or push under water ; to be 
swallowed up or lost. 

Meridian, adj. [L. mcrididnus : meri- 
dies, mid-day], belonging to mid-day ; 
at its highest point, as the sun at noon ; 
— n., mid-day ; the highest point ; an 
imaginary circle passing through any 
place on the earth’s surface, and 
through the North and South Poles ; a 
similar circle in the sky, crossed by 
the sun at mid-day.— adj., I Merid- 
ional, belonging to the meridian; 
southern. 

Meri'no (me-reno), n. [Span., from Low 
L. majorlnus : major, greater], a sheep 
with fine wool ; a cloth made from this 
wool; — adj., belonging to the merino 
sheep ; made of its wool. 

Merit, n. [L. merltum, deserved : merere, 
to earn], that which deserves honour 
or reward ; worth ; goodness ; some- 
thing deserved or earned; pi., the 
rights or wrongs of a question \~v. t to 
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gain or deserve ; to earn by service.— 
adj , Merito'rious, deserving reward. 

Merk. See Mark, a coin. 

Merle(merO, n. [L. merttln], the blackbird. 

Merlin, n. [Fr.], a small kind of hawk. 

Marlon, rt. [Fr., from L. mums, a wall], 
one of the solid parts of a battlement. 

Mer'maid, n. [Mere, a lake ; and 
Maid], a fabled sea-animal, with the 
upper part like a woman and the lower 
part like a fish. 

Mer'ry, adj. [A.S., from C.], full of fun ; 
joyful ; causing laughter ; noisy and 
gay. — ns., Mer'riment, fun and 
laughter; Mer'ry-An'drew [Andrew 
Borde, a doctor of the time of Henry 
VIII. noted for his funny sayings], one 
who makes sport for others ; a buffoon ; 
Mer'ry-thoug’ht, the forked bone of 
a fowl’s breast. 

Mesh, n. [A.S, max = masc], the opening 
between the threads of a net ; pi, net- 
work ; — v., to catch in a net. 

Mesmerize orMes'merise, v. [ Mesmer , 
a German doctor], to bring on a peculiar 
state of the nervous system ; to hypno- 
tise.— adj.. Mesmeric, produced by 
mesmerism. — ns., Mes'meriBm, prac- 
tice of mesmerizing ; Mes'merist, one 
who mesmerizes. 

Mess (1), n. [Fr., from L. missum, sent: 
mitterc, to send], a portion of food set 
on the table ; a number of persons who 
take food together ; — v., to eat at a 
table with others; to supply such a 
table— n., Mess'mate. 

Mess (2), n. [same root as Mash], a con- 
fused mixture disagreeable to the sight ; 
a state of disorder or of dirt ; a position 
Of difficulty caused by blundering. 

Mes'sage (messdj), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. missaticum : L. mitt&e, to send], 
something sent ; information sent from 
one person to another.— n., Mes'sen- 
one sent with a message ; some- 
thing which announces or foreshadows ; 
an officer of the law. 

Messi'&h, ti. [Heb.], the anointed one ; 
the deliverer whom the Jews expected ; 
a name of Christ.— adj., Messianic. 

Mes'suage (mes'swdj), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. messuagium, a manor-house : Low 
L. mama. See Manse], a dwelling- 1 
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house, with the buildings and land 

around it. 

Met'al, n. [L. metallum), a name given 
to certain hard substances dug out of 
the earth ; broken stones for covering 
roads ; pi., the rails of a railway ; — v., 
to cover with metal. Pars. Metalling, 
metalled. — adjs ., Metallic and Met- 
alline, belonging to or like metal; made 
of metal ; Metalliferous, producing 
metals.— v., Met'allize or Met'allise, 
to form into a metal ; to mix with 
metal. — ns., Met'allist, one skilled 
in metals ; Met'allOid [Gk. metallon ; 
and eidos, a form], something having 

1 the form or appearance of a metal, as 
sulphur, carbon, etc. 

Metallurgy, n. [Gk. metallon ; and 
ergon, a work], the art of working 
metals.— n., Metallurgist, one who 
works in metals. 

Metamorphosis, n. [Gk. meta, change ; 
and morphe, a form], a change of form 
or shape; pi, Metamor'phoses.— 
adj., Metamor'phie, showing change 
of form, as rocks laid down by the 
action of water and afterwards altered 
by that of heat.— r., Metamorphose, 
to change into another form. 

Metaphor, n. [Gk. metaphtira: meta, 
change ; and pherein, to bear], a form 
of words in which a thing is spoken of 
under the name or likeness of some- 
thing else — as, the ship ploughs the 
waves. — adjs. , Metaphoric and Meta- 
phorical, in the form of or containing 
a metaphor. 

Metaphysics, n. [Gk. meta ta physika, 
beyond natural science], the study of 
the first principles of being; the 
science of pure being ; the study of 
mind. — adj.. Metaphysical, belong- 
ing to metaphysics. — n., Metaphysi- 
cian ( -sish'an ), one who studies meta- 
physics. 

Metath'esis, n. [Gk. meta, change ; and 
thesis, a placing], a change of place 
among the letters or syllables of a word, 
as meter and metre, firth and frith. 

Mete, v. [A.S.], to measure. Pars. 
Meting, meted. 

MetempBycho'sis (medemp-si-Jco'sis), n. 
[Gk. meta, change ; em for en, in ; and 
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psyche, soul], passage of the soul into 
another body; pi, Metempsycho- 
ses. 

Me'teor, n. [Gk. ineteoros, in the air], 
something floating in the air ; a lumin- 
ous body shooting across the sky; 
a shooting star. — adj., Meteoric, 
belonging to or consisting of meteors ; 
influenced by the weather. — ns., 
Meteorite and Me'teorolite [Gk. 
l/ithos, a stone], a meteoric stone ; 
Meteorol'ogy (me-te-or-ol’o-ji), the 
science which describes the changes in 
the air, especially the weather, winds, 
etc. ; Meteorol'ogist, one who studies 
the weather. 

Me'ter, n. [Fr. , from Gk. inetron, a meas- 
ure], an instrument for measuring gas 
burned or water used, etc. 

Methinks', v. impers. [A.S. thyncan , to 
seem ; (not) to think], it soems to me. 

Meth'od, n. [Gk. viethfidos, a plan], way 
of doing anything; order in seeking 
after what is wanted ; plan of arrang- 
ing. — adjs.. Methodic and Method- 
ical, arranged in an orderly way ; 
working according to method. — ns., 
Meth'odist, one of the sect founded 
by John Wesley, so called from the 
strictness of their manner of living; 
Meth'odiBm, their beliefs and mode 
of worship.— adjs., Methodifl'tic and 
Methodis'tical, like the Methodists; 
strict. — v., Meth'odize or Meth'odise, 
to bring into order ; to arrange in a 
proper manner. 

Meth'ylated spirit, n. [Gk. methy, 
spirit; and hyle, wood], pure alcohol 
mixed with ten per cent, of naphtha. 

Meton'ymy, n. [Gk. meta, change ; and 
onyma, a name], a mode of speaking in 
which one word is put for another 
which suggests it, as the effect for the 
cause. 

Me'tre (me'ter), n. [see Meter], the ar- 
rangement of syllables in verse ; a 
French measure of nearly 89£ inches. — 
adjs., Met'ric and Met'rical, belong- 
ing to metre ; in the form of verse ; 
according to the arrangement of syl- 
lables in verse ; according to the deci- 
mal system of weigh ts and measures. 

Met'ronome (-nom), n, [Gk. matron, a 
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measure ; and nome, distribution], an in- 
strument for measuring time in music. 

Metropolis, n. [Gk., “mother-city:” 
meter; and polls], the chief city of a 
country; the city of an archbishop.— 
adj., Metropolitan, belonging to a 
metropolis ; — n., an archbishop or 
primate. 

Met'tle ( met'l ), n. [Fr., from Gk., the 
same word as Metal], high spirit ; 
energy or courage.— adjs., Met'tled and 
Mettlesome, having high spirit. 

Mew (1) (mu), n. [A.S.], a sea-gull. 

Mew (2) (mu), v. [E., from the sound], to 
cry as a cat ; — n. , the cry of a cat. 

Mew (3) (mu), v. [Fr. muer; from L. mu- 
tar r, to change], to shed or cast feathers ; 
to shut up when mewing ; to inclose ; — 
n , , a cage for hawks while mewing ; pi, 
a row of stables (because in 1534 the 
king’s stables were built where the 
mews had been). 

Mlas'ma or Miasm', n. [Gk., a stain], 
poisonous particles from decaying mat- 
terfloating in the air ; pi . , Mias'mata. 

Mi'ca, n. [L. mica, a small bit], a mineral 
that divides into plates of great thin- 
ness. 

Micli'aelmas (mik'd-mas), n. [Mass, a 
feast], the feast of St. Michael (29th 
September). 

Mi/crobe, n. [Gk. mikros, small ; and 
bios , life], a living germ or speck which 
causes disease in the bodies of animals. 

Mi'crocosm, n. [Gk. mikros, small ; and 
kosmos, the world], a small universe. 

Micrometer, n. [Gk. mikros, small ; 
and inetron, a measure], an instrument 
for measuring very small spaces. 

Microscope, n. [Gk. mikros, small; 
and skopein , to see], an instrument for 
viewing very small objects. — adjs., Mi- 
croscopic and Microscopical, be- 
longing to a microscope; made or 
seen only by the aid of a microscope ; 
having the power of a microscope. 

Mid, adj. [A.S.], in the middle of; 
middle. — n.. Mid-day, noon, — adjs.. 
Midland, in the interior of a oountry * 
at a distance from the sea; Mid- 
night, at or belonging to the middle 
of the night;— n., twelve o’clock at 
night. — ns., Mid'rib, a continuation 
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of the leaf-stalk to the point of the 1 Mik&'dO, n., the sovereign of Japan. 


leaf ; Mid/riff [Mid ; and hr if, the 
belly]. See Diaphragm.— adj., Mid- 
ship, belonging to or being in the 
middle of a ship ; — n. pi., the middle 
part of a ship ; — adv., Mid'ships, in 
the middle of a ship. — ns., Mid'ship- 
man, a lower officer on board a ship 
of war ; Midst, the middle \—adv. 
and prep., in the middle of. — ns., 
Mid'summer, the time about the 21st 
of June; Mid'summer Day, the 
24th of June ; Mid'way, the middle 
of the distance;— adj., half-way on;— 
adv., half-way. — ns., Mid'wife [A.S. 
mid, with], a woman who assists in 
childbirth; pi, Mid'wives (mid'- 
wivz) ; Mid'wifery (mid'wtf-ri or 
- wlf-ri ), art or practice of a midwife ; 
Mid'winter, the time about the 21st 
of December. 

Mid'dle, adj. [A.S.], between two; at 
an equal distance from both ends or 
sides; — n., the part equally dis- 
tant. — ns., Mid'dle-man, oue who 
stands or does business between two 
others ; one who rents land and lets it 
out in small portions ; Mid'dle Ages, 
the years from the fifth century a.» 
to the fifteenth. — adj., Mid'dling, o! 
middle size, rank, state, or quality; 
about equally distant from both ends 
or sides. 

Midge (my), n. [A.S.], a small fly; 
a gnat. 

Mien (men), n. [Fr. mine, a look ; from 
Low L. minare, L. minari, to threaten], 
the appearance or bearing of a person ; 
look or expression. 

Might (l) (mit), v. See May. 

Might (2) (mit), n. [A.S. miht, from 
same root as May], power; strength 
of body or mind ; force of purpose.— 
—-adj., Might'y, having great power ; 
of great size or quality. 

Mignonette' (min-yo-net'), 7 i. [Fr., a 
little darling: mignon ], an annual 
plant with sweet-smelling flowers. 

Mi'grate, V. [L. migrare, to remove], 
to go to dwell in another place or 
country. — n., MIgra'tion, act of 
changing one’s abode. — adj., Mi- 
gratory, accustomed to change. 


Milch, adj. [another form of Milk ], 
giving milk. 

MUd, adj. [A.S.], soft in manner or 
temper ; not easily made angry ; sweet 
or soft to the senses ; not strong or 
violent.— n., Mild'ness. 

Mil'deW, n. [A.S., from root of L. met, 
honey ; and Dew], a whitish fungus 
growth on the leaves and stems of 
plants ;— v., to cover or become cov- 
ered with mildew. 

Mile, n. [Fr., from L. mille (passus), 
1,000 (paces)], a measure of 1,760 yards. 
— ns., Mile'age (mil'dj), distance in 
miles ; money paid per mile ; Mile- 
post and Mile-Stone, a post or 
stone marking the distance of a mile. 

Mil'foil, n. [L. mille, a thousand ; and 
folium, a leaf], a plant, called also 
yarrow, with leaves cut into many 
small divisions. 

Miliary (mil'yar-i), adj. [L. milium, 
millet], accompanied by small red 
pimples like millet-seeds, as a miliary 
fever. 

Militant, adj. [L. militare, to act as a 
soldier], engaged in war ; serving as a 
soldier; fond of fighting.— adj., Mil- 
itary, belonging to or like a soldier ; 
done by soldiers ; arising out of a 
soldier’s duty or service; — n., the 
whole body of soldiers. — v., Mil- 
itate, to act as a soldier; to fight 
(against) ; to be opposed (to). 

Mili'tia (mi-lish'a), n. [L. militia, war- 
fare, troops], a body of men enrolled 
and drilled for home service. 

Milk, n. [A.S.], a white fluid produced 
by some animals as food for their 
young;— v., to draw milk from. — ns., 
Milk'maid, a woman who milks cows 
or who works in a dairy ; Milk'sop, 
a piece of bread soaked in milk ; a 
weak, silly fellow. — adj., Milk'y, made 
of or like milk ; yielding milk ; without 
spirit or energy. — ns., Milk'iness, 
quality of being milky ; Milk'y Way. 
See Galaxy. 

Mill, n. [A.S. miln; from L. rndla : 
moUre, to grind], a machine for grind- 
ing or crushing ; a building in which 
corn is ground or manufactures carried 
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on v., to grind ; to shape, clean, or 
finish cloth ; to indent the border of a 
coin.— ns., Mill-dam and Mill-pond, 
a bank across a stream to gather 
water to drive a mill-wheel ; a large 
reservoir in which water is stored to 
drive a mill ; Miller, one who has or 
works in a corn-mill ; Milling, act of 
putting through a mill, of fulling 
cloth or of scoring the edge of a coin; 
Mill-race, the stream that drives a 
mill; Mill-Stone, a stone used in 
grinding corn ; Mill'wright (mil'rit), 
a workman who makes or repairs the 
machinery of a mill. 

Millennium, n. [L. mille, a thousand ; 
and annus, a year], a period of one 
thousand years, especially that men- 
tioned in Revelation xx. — adjs., Mil- 
lena'rian, consisting of a thousand 
years ; belonging to the millennium ;— 
7i., one who believes in the millennium. 
—adj., Millennial, belonging to the 
millennium. 

Mil'leped or Milliped, n. [L. mille , a 
thousand ; and pes, a foot], a small 
animal with very many feet ; pi., 
Millepedes ( mil'le-pedz ). 

Millesimal, adj., thousandth ; made 
up of thousandth parts. 

Millet, n. [Fr., from L. milium], a grass 
bearing a great number of small round 
seeds, used as food. 

Milliard ( mil' yard ), n. [Fr., from L. 
mille], a thousand millions. 

Milliner, n. [perhaps from Milan in 
Italy], one who makes women’s bon- 
nets, etc. — 7i., Millinery, articles 
by a milliner. 

Million (mil'yun), n. [L. mille, a thou- 
sand], a thousand times a thousand ; 
(with the) the mass of the people. — n., 

Millionaire or Millionaire, a very 
rich person possessing a million 
pounds. 

Milt, 7 i. [A.S., from root of Melt], the 
spleen ; the spawn of the male fish, cor- 
responding to the roe in the female. 

MUt'er, n. , a male fish. Fem. Spawn'er. 
Mimetic and Mimetlcal, adj. [Gk. 
mlm&tikos ; mimos, an actor], given to 
imitating.— v., Mimic, to act like 
some one else n., one who acts or 


! speaks like another. Pars. Mimick- 
ing, mimicked. — adj., Mimical, 
fond of imitating; formed by imita- 
tion.— n., Mimicry, acting or speak- 
ing like another. 

Min'aret, n. [Span., from Arab, man • 
arat, a lighthouse], a high slim turret 
on a mosque. 

Min'atory, adj. [L. mindtus , minari, 
to threaten], threatening. 

Mince (mins), v. [A.S., from same root 
as L. minor , less], to cut into very 
small bits ; to tell softly ; to keep 
back a part in speaking ; to pretend 
fineness in speaking or walking ; to 
walk with short steps. 

Mind, n. [A.S. ge-mynd], the power 
which thinks ; the whole inner nature 
or spirit of man ; the state of a person’s 
thought or will',— v., to fix the mind 
on ; to obey; to have in mind. — adjs., 
Mind'ed, having the mind fixed ; 
Mind'ful, not forgetting ; looking 
well to. 

Mine (1), poss. pron. [A.S. min, gen. 
sing, of ic, I], belonging to me. 

Mine (2), V. [Fr., from Low L. minare, 
to lead on : L. minari, to threaten], to 
dig below the ground ; to dig under a 
building in order to bring it down ; to 
ruin by slow or secret means ; — n., a 
pit from which metals are dug ; a pit 
under a wall to bring it down ; a rich 
source of wealth. — ns., Mln'er, one 
who works in a mine ; Min'eral, that 
which is dug out of a mine ; anything 
not animal or vegetable, especially if 
mixed with metal ; — adj., belonging to 
minerals ; mixed with or of the nature 
of minerals. — v., Mineralize or Min- 
eralise, to turn into mineral ; to mix 
with a mineral ; to search for minerals. 
—ns., Min'eralist, one skilled in min- 
erals; Mineral' ogy, the science of 
minerals ; the art of arranging and 
describing minerals ; Mineral'oglst, 
one skilled in minerals. 

Min'gle (ming'gl), v. [A.S., from same 
root as Among], to mix together ; to 
unite into a mass; to join in inter- 
course or society ; to be confused. 

Miniature (mini-arti Ir or mini-tur), 
n. [Fr., from L. minium, red lead], a 
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small painting; anything on a small 
scale ; — adj., on a small scale; much 
reduced; — v., to represent on a small 
scale. 

Minim, n. [L. minimus, least], some- 
thing very small ; the smallest measure 
of liquids; a note in music=half a 
semibreve. — v.. Minimize or Min- 
imise, to make as small as possible ; 
to diminish. — n., Minimum, the least 
possible size or quantity; pi., Min- 
ima; — adj., of the smallest possible 
amount. Opposed to Maximum. 

Minion, n. [Fr. mignon. See Mignon- 
ette], one greatly loved ; a flatterer ; 
a small kind of type. 

Min'ish, t>. [Fr., from L. mhior, loss], to 
make less ; to diminish. 

Minister, n. [L. minister, a servant], a 
servant ; one who acts for another, 
especially for a government ; one in- 
trusted with a share in the government ; 
a clergyman ;—v., to attend to, as a 
servant; to supply things needed. — adj.. 
Ministerial, of or pertaining to min- 
istry or service. — ns., Ministration, a 
ministering or serving ; the work of a 
minister; Ministry, the duties of 
a minister; the clergy; the body of 
men who manage the government of a 
country. 

Min'now (min' no), n. [A.S. myne, from 
min , small], a very small fresh- water 
fish ; the young of larger fish. 

Mi'nor, adj. [L., comp. deg. of parvus}, 
smaller ; of less importance ; lower ; 
(in music) having the third note of the 
scale only throe semitones above the 
keynote (comp. Major) ; — n., a person 
less than 21 years of ago. — vs., Min 1 
orite, one of the lesser brothers or 
monks of the order of St. Francis ; 
Minority, state of being under age ; 
age below 21 years ; the smaller num- 
ber. Opposed to Majority. 

Min'Ot&UT, n. I Minos , king of Crete; 
and Gk. tauros , a bull], a fabled mon- 
ster, half-man, half-bull, killed by 
Theseus. 

Min'8ter, n. [A.S., corrupted from L. 
monasterium], the church of a monas- 
tery ; any large church. 

Min'strel, n. [Fr., from Low L. minis- 


trails : minister, a minister], one who 
amused others by playing or singing ; 
a poet who sang while he played on an 
instrument. — n., Min'strelsy, the art 
and practice of a minstrel ; a band of 
performers or a collection of songs. 

Mint(l), n. [A.S., from L. Moneta , Juno, 
in whose temple money was coined], a 
place where money is coined ; a source 
of great supply to coin money; 
to invent.— n., Mint'age 0 mint'aj ), 
the coin minted ; duty paid for coin- 
ing. 

Mint (2), n. [A.S., from L. mentha], a 
strongly-smelling plant, with flowers 
in whorls. 

Min' (Lend, n. [L. minu^re, to lessen!, 
the number from which another is 
subtracted. 

Min'uet, n. [Fr., from L. minutus, made 
small], a slow, graceful dance with 
short steps, or the music played for it. 

Mi'nus, adj. [L. minus, less], less by 
7i., the sign ( - ) of subtraction. 

Minute', adj. [L. minutus, small], very 
small; attending to small things; exact. 
— n., Min'ute (min'it), the sixtieth part 
of an hour or of a degree ; a small space 
of time ; a note or jotting of business ;~ 
v. y to make a short note of. — ns., Min- 
ute-book, a book in which minutes 
are written; Min'ute-gun, a gun 
fired as a signal of distress, usually 
every minute; Min'ute- hand, the 
hand of a clock which marks the 
minutes. 

Min'utise ( min-u'shi-d ), n. pi., very 
small tilings ; small details. 

Minx, [Low Ger. minsk, wench = Ger. 
mensch, man], a pert, wanton girl. 

Mir'acle, n. [Fr., from L. miraculum : 
mirari, to wonder], a rare or wonderful 
event ; something beyond the power of 
man ; something out of the common 
course of nature. — adj., Mirac'tllOUS, 
like a miracle ; very wonderful ; done 
by more than human power ; fitted for 
miracles.— n., Mirac'tllousnesB. 

Mirage' (mi-rdzh'), n. [Fr., from L. 
mirari, to wonder at], a false appear- 
ance, in which a reflected image is 
seen in the sky, or the sand of the 
desert looks like water. 
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Mire, n. [Scand.], deep mud ; soft 
ground in which the feet sink ; — v., to 
stick or cause to stick in mud ; to soil 
with mire.— adj., Mi'ry. 

Mir'ror, n. [Fr., from L. mirari, to 
gaze], a polished surface to reflect 
light ; a looking-glass ; a true image 
or example ; — v., to act like a mirror. 

Mirth, n, [A.S., from C. ; same root as 
Merry], joy or gladness shown by 
looks or actions ; noisy delight. 

Mis-, prefix, wrongly, or ill. 

Misadventure, n., an unfortunate 
adventure ; ill-luck. 

Misadvised' (mis-ad-mzd'), adj., ill- 
advised. — adv. Misadvisedly. 

Misalliance, n., an improper marriage. 

Mls'anthrope or Misanthropist, n. 
[Ok. misein, to hate ; and anthropos, 
a man], a hater of mankind. — adj., 
Misanthropic and -icaL— n., Mis- 
anthropy. 

Misapply', v., to apply wrongly ; to use 
for a wrong purpose. 

Misapprehend', to take a wrong 
meaning out of. — n., Misapprehen- 
sion, a wrong understanding ; miscon- 
ception.— adv. Misapprehen'sively. 

Misappropriate, v., to use for a wrong 
purpose. — n., Misappropriation. 

Misarrange'(mis-ar-rdry'), w. , to arrange 
wrongly.— n., Misarrange'ment. 

Misbecome' ( mis-be-cum '), v., to suit ill ; 
not to fit. Past tense. Misbecame ; 
pustpar., misbecome. 

Misbehave', v., to behave badly. - n.. 
Misbehaviour ( mis-be-hav'yur ). 

Misbelie /e' (-lev'), v., to believe wrongly 
or falsely.— n., Misbelief (-Uf). 

Miscal'ctUate, v., to calculate wrongly. 
— n., Miscalculation. 

Miscall', r., to call by a wrong name ; 
to abuse ; to revile. 

Miscar'ry, v., to carry or go wrong ; to 
fail ; to be unsuccessful • to give birth 
to before the proper time. — n ., Mis- 
car'riage, failure. 

Miscellaneous, adj. [L. miscellane- 
us: miscSre, to mix], not all of one 
kind.— n., Mis'cellany or Miscel- 
lany, a mixture of different kinds ; a 
collection of writings on different 
subjeots. 


Mischance', n., ill-fortune ; calamity. 

Mis'chief (mis' chif), n. [Old Fr. mes, ill ; 
and chef, the head], that which turns 
out ill or does harm ; cause of trouble ; 
wrong - doing. — adj. , Mis ' chlCVOUS 
(mis'chiv-us), causing or fond of mis- 
chief. 

Misconceive' (mis-con-civ'), v. t to con- 
ceive or understand wrongly. — n., 
Misconcep'tion (- shun ), a wrong 
understanding. 

Miscon'duct, bad behaviour.— r., 
Misconduct', to act badly. 

Miscon'strue (mis<on' stroo), v., to con- 
strue wrongly ; to take the wrong 
meaning from. — n., Misconstruc- 
tion (-shun), wrong meaning. 

Miscount', v. [Fr. mes], to count wrongly; 
— «., a wrong counting. 

Mis'creant, n. [Old Fr. niescreant : mes, 
ill ; and L. credere, to believe], one 
who acts without principle ; an utterly 
wicked fellow. 

Misdate', v., to liate wrongly; — n., a 
wrong date. 

Misdeal', V., to deal wrongly; to give 
the wrong cards ; — n., a misdealing. 

Misdeed', n., a wrong deed; a wicked 
action. 

Misdemean', v. (oneself) to behave ill. 
— n. , Misdemean'our (mis-de-men'ur), 
bad demeanour; ill-conduct; an of- 
fence smaller than a crime. 

Misdirect', V., to give a wrong direction 
to ; to send to a wrong person or place. 
— n., Misdirec'tion, a wrong direc- 
tion; an error made by a judge in 
charging a jury. 

Misdo' (mis-doo'), v., to do wrongly ; to 
commit a fault. — m. , Mi&do'cr, 

Misemploy', V ., to employ wrongly : to 
use for a bad purpose. — n., Misem- 
ploy'ment. 

Mi'ser (mi'zer), n. [L. miser, wretched], 
a very greedy person ; one who unduly 
hoards up money. — adj., Mi'serly. 

Miserable (miz'er-a-bl), adj. IL. miser- 
abUis : miser, wretched], suffering 
misery ; without comfort ; very un- 
happy ; causing great unhappinesB ;- 
worthless. 

Misere're, n. [L. “have pity,” imper. 
of missriri], the 61st Psalm, whioh 
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begins in the Latin version with this 
word ; music set to this psalm. 

Mis'ery, «. [L. miseria ], great unhappi- 
ness or its cause ; great pain. 

Misfit/, u, to fit badly n., that which 
fits badly. Pars. Misfitting, mis- 
fitted. 

Misfor'tune, n., ill-fortune : bad luck. 

Misgive' ( mis-giv '), v., to fill with doubt ; 
to destroy Confidence ; to fail in heart 
or courage. Past tense, Misgave ; 
past par. misgiven.— n., Misgiving, 
a failing of heart or courage ; want of 
confidence ; mistrust. 

Misgovern ( mis-guvern ), v., to govern 
badly.— n., Misgov'ernment. 

Misguide' ( mis-gid '), v., to guide 
wrongly ; to lead into error. 

Misliap' (mis-hap'), n., ill-luck; acci- 
dent ; misfortnne. 

Misimprove' (mis-im-proov'), v., to use 
for a wrong purpose.— n. t Misim- 
prove'ment. 

Misinform', v., to inform wrongly; to 
tell what is not true. — ns., Misinfor- 
mation, Misinform'ant. 

Misinterpret, V., to interpret or ex- 
plain wrongly ; to take a wrong mean- 
ing out of.— n., Misinterpretation. 

Misjudge' ( mis-juj’), v., to judge 
wrongly ; to make a mistake in judg- 
ing— n., Misjudg'ment. 

Mislay', v., to lay in the wrong place ; 
to put away and forget where. Past 
tense and par. Mislaid. 

Mislead', v., to lead astray; to cause 
to make mistakes. Past tense and par. 
Misled'. 

Mia'letoe. See Mistletoe. 

Misman'age < [mis-man'dj ), v., to man- 
age badly ; to let things go wrong.— w., 

Mismanagement. 

Misname', v. , to call by a wrong 
name. 

Misno'mer, n. [Old Fr. mes, badly ; and 
nounmer, to name], a wrong name. 

Misog'amist, n. [Gk. mtsein, to hate ; 
and gamos, marriage], a hater of mar- 
riage. 

Mlsog'ynist ( mis-oj'in-ist or mis-og'-), 
n. [Gk. misein , to hate ; and gyne, a 
woman], a woman-hater. 

Mlsplaoe', v., to put in a wrong place ; 


to set on an improper object — n., 

Misplace'ment. 

Misprint', v., to print wrongly ; — n., 
a mistake in printing. 

Misprize', v. [OldFr. mes, wrongly ; and 
Prize], to slight ; to undervalue. 

Mispronounce', v., to pronounce 
wrongly. — n. , Mispronuncia ' tion 
(mis-pro-nun-ci-a' shun or -shi-a' shun), 
a wrong pronunciation. 

Misquote', v., to quote wrongly. — n., 
Misquotation (mis-kwo-ta' shun), a 
quoting wrongly ; the words so quoted. 

Misread', V., to read wrongly or without 
understanding. — n. , Misreading. 

Misreck'on, v., to reckon or count 
wrongly.— n., Misreck'oning. 

Misrepresent', v., to give a false des- 
cription of.— n., Misrepresentation. 

MiBrule', V., to rule badly; — n., bad 
rule or its result. 

Miss (1), v. [A.S.], to fail of hitting or 
reaching ; to feel the want of ; to find 
out the absence of; to pass over; to 
miscarry ;—n., a failure to hit; want 
of success ;—adj. , Missing, not found ; 
out of the way. 

Miss (2), n. [contracted from Mistress], 
an unmarried woman ; a girl. 

Mis'sal, n. [Low L. tnissa, mass], the 
Mass book in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Misshape', r., to give a wrong shape to. 
— adj., Misshcip'en, having a bad or 
ugly shape. 

Mis'sile ( mis-sil ), adj. [L. missile: mit- 
Ure, to send], fitted for being thrown ; 
— n., a weapon for throwing. 

Mis'sion ( mish'un ), n. [L. missio : mit- 
Ure , to send], a sending or being sent, 
with authority to bring about some 
end ; the work a person is sent to do ; 
the persons sent ; a station of mission- 
aries. — 7i., Missionary, a person sent 
to teach the heathen ; — a d\, belonging 
to a missionary or his work. 

Mis'sive, adj. [Old Fr., from L. missus , 
sent], that can be sent; fitted or in- 
tended to be sent ; — n., a letter. 

Misspell', v ., to spell wrongly. Past 
tense and par. Misspelled or mis- 
spelt.— n., Misspelling, a word 
wrongly spelled. 
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Misspend'', v., to spend in a wrong 
way, to waste. Past tense and par. 

Misspent. 

Misstate', v., to state incorrectly.— n., 

Misstatement. 

Mist, n. [A.S.], visible moisture in the 
air ; anything that dims or darkens ' 
the sight.— adj., Mist'y, covered with 
mist; dim.— w., Mistiness. 

Mistake', V., to take or do wrongly ; to 
take the wrong meaning from ; to put 
one for another wrongly ; to be in 
error ; — n., something wrongly done 
or thought. Past tense , Mistook ; 
past par . mistaken.— adj., Mis- 
tSk'en, wrongly understood ; guilty 
of a mistake. 

Mistime', v. t to time wrongly ; to put 
wrong as to time. 

Mis'tletoe, Mis'letoe, or Mis'seltoe 

( mis' - or miz'l-to), n. [A.8.], an ever- 
green plant that grows on the branches 
of trees, especially on the apple tree. 

Mistranslate', v., to translate wrongly. 
—n., Mistranslation. 

Mistress, n. told Fr. maistresse], a 
woman who has a right to give orders ; 
a woman well skilled in anything ; a 
woman loved and courted ; a woman 
in the place but without the rights of 
a wife ; a title of respect given to a 
married woman (written Mrs., pron. 
mis'ez). 

Mistrust', v., to have no trust in ; to 
look on with suspicion n., want of 
trust.— adj., Mistrust'ful. 

Misunderstand', v., to take a wrong 
meaning from. Past tense and par. 
Misunderstood. — n. t Misunder- 
standing, a mistake of meaning ; a 
disagreement or quarrel. 

Misuse' (mis-uz), v., to use wrongly ; to 
treat badly.— rn, Misuse' (mis-us), 
wrong use. 

Mite, n. [A.S., cutter or biter], a small 
insect found in cheese, sugar, etc. ; 
anything very small; a small weight 
or coin; fourth part of a farthing.— 
adj., MIt'y, full of mites. 

Mitigate, v. [L. mitigare , to soften : 
mitis, soft], to make a thing more 
easily borne; to lessen the pain or 
severity of; to lessen the amount, as 


Moccasin 

of evil.— n., Mitiga'tion. — adj., Mlt£ 
igative, tending to mitigate.— n., 
Mitlgator. 

Mitrailleuse' ( mit-rl-yeuz 1 '), n. [Fr., 
from mittraille , grapeshot], a gun with 
a number of barrels which can be fired 
very quickly one after another. 

Mi'tre or Mi'ter, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
mitra , a belt], a head-dress worn by 
bishops, etc. ; the dignity of a bishop, 
etc. ; the joint between two pieces of 
moulding whose ends are cut at an 
angle ; — v., to put a mitre on ; to cut 
the ends to match. — adj., Mi'tral, 
like or belonging to a mitre. 

Mit'ten or Mitt, n. [Old Fr., from root 
of Mid ( = half) ; or from C.], a glove 
without fingers. 

Mix, v. [A.S. miscan; from root of L. 
miscere , to mix], to join together into 
one mass ; to keep company with ; to 
have tho parts joined.— n., Mix'ture, 
a masB made up of different things. 

Miz'zen(nriz'n), n. [L. medidnus, middle], 
the mast nearest the stern in a three- 
masted vessel ;—adj., nearest the stern. 
— n., Miz'zen-mast. 

Miz'zle, v. [E., from mistle, to mist], to 
rain in very fine drops ;— n., fine rain. 

Mnemonic (ne-mon'ic) and Mnemon- 
ics!, adjs. [Gk. mnemon, mindful], be- 
longing to or assisting the memory. — 
n., Mnemonics, the art of memory ; 
rules for assisting the memory. 

Moan, v. [A.S.], to make a low sound of 
grief or pain -n., a sound so caused. 

Moat, n. [Old Fr., a mound, a ditch], a 
ditch round a fort or castle, sometimes 
filled with water; — v., to surround 
with a moat. 

Mob (1), n. [L. mobile, fickle], an unruly 
crowd v., to crowd around ; to put 
in danger by a crowd. Pars. Mob- 
bing, mobbed. 

Mob (2), n. [Du.], a kind of cap. 

Mo'bile ( mo bit ), adj. [L. mobllis], easily 
moved ; not fixed ; often changing in 
form or appearance. — n., Mobility, 
readiness to move ; changeableness.— 
v., Mobilize or Mobilise, to make 
ready for service. — n., Mobiliza'tion 
or Mobilisa'tion. 

Moo'oasin or Moc'assin, n., a shoe 
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of deerskin worn by Indians in North 
America. 

Mock, v. [Fr. moquer], to make sport of ; 
to treat with abuse or contempt; to 
laugh at; to disappoint hope ; to speak 
with scorn n., an act of scorn or 
abuse \—adj., not real; false. — n., 
Mock'ery, a false show; insulting 
action or speech. 

Mock'ing-bird, n., an American thrush 
which imitates sounds closely. 

Mode, n. [Fr., from L. mddus, a mea- 
sure], the form in which a thing is ; 
the way in which a person or a thing 
acts ; style ; arrangement of semitones 
In the musical scale ; a form of the 
verb, same as Mood.— ad?., Mo'dal, 
belonging to mode ; consisting of mode 
only. 

Mod'el, n. [Fr., from L. modulus, modus, 
a measure], a small likeness of ; a 
copy or example for imitation ; — v ., to 
shape or form ; to form a model of ; — 
adj., fitted to be used as a model. 
Pars. Modelling, modelled. 

Mod'erate, adj. [L. moderari, to meas- 
ure], kept within bounds ; not too 
much ; of no great extent, degree, or 
quality ; — v., to keep within bounds ; 
to direct or regulate; to make or to 
become less strong or violent. — ns., 
Moderation, a keeping within 
bounds ; calmness of mind ; freedom 
from excess ; use of a thing for its 
proper purpose and In a proper way ; 
Moderator, the chairman at a meet- 
ing, or a church court ; the governor- 
balls of a machine ; a kind of lamp. 

Mod'em, adj. [Fr., from L. modernus , 
present time], belonging to the present 
or to time not long past ; — n., a person 
living in modern times ; opposed to 
Ancient.— v., Modernize or Mod- 
ernise, to fit to the present time : 
to give a modern look to. — n.. Mod- 
ernism, a modern thought or practice. 

Mod'est, adj. [L. modestus, according to 
measure], guided by a sense of right ; 
pure in thought, word, and act ; not 
excessive.— n., Mod'esty, rightness of 
manners ; becoming conduct ; purity. 

Mod'lCUm, n. [L., mOdtcus, moderate], 

a small amount or quantity. 


Modify, v. [Fr., from L. mddus, a meas- 
ure ; and facdre ], to set bounds to ; to 
make some change in the form, etc., 
quality, or action of ; to alter or to give 
a new form to.— n., Modification. 

Mo'disli, adj., in the mode or fashion. 

Mo'dist, n., one who follows the fashion. 

Modiste' (mo-ddst'), n ., one who makes 
fashionable dresses. 

Mod'ftlate, V. [L. modulus (modus), a 
measure], to form or regulate sounds ; 
to vary the tone of the voice for 
expression ; to change the key. — ns., 
Modulation (-shun), a rising or falling 
of the voice ; a change of key ; Mod- 
ulator, a musical chart showing how 
the changes take place from one key 
into another. 

Mo'hair, n. [Fr. moire ; from Arab.], 
the long silky hair or wool of a goat 
found only in the neighbourhood of 
Angora, in Asia Minor; cloth made of 
this hair. 

Moham'medan, Mahom'edan, and 
Mahom'etan, adjs., belonging to Mo- 
hammed, or his religion; a follower 
of Mohammed.— n., Moham'medan- 
ism, the religion of Mohammed. 

Moi'ety, n. [Fr. moitU; from L. medie- 
tas, a half : medius , middle], half ; one 
of two equal parts ; a small share. 

Moil, v. [Old Fr. moiller, to wet: L. 
mollis, soft], to stain with wet or mud ; 
to work hard. 

Moire (mwdr), n. [Fr. See Mohair], 
a kind of watered silk ; a watered 
appearance. 

Moist, adj. [Fr„ from L. mustum, 
new wine], slightly wet ; damp.— v., 
Mois'ten (mois'n), to make moist.— 
n., Mois'ture, a small amount of 
wetness. 

Molar, adj. [L. moldri8: m.oUre, to 
grind], fitted to grind ; — n ., one of the 
double teeth ; a grinder. 

Molas'sea, n. sing. [Port., from L. 
mellaceus, honey - sweet], the thick 
scum of Bugar separated in the process 
of manufacture. 

Mold (1), n. [A. 8. mdl\ , a spot or mark 
on the skin, sometimes slightly raised 
above the surface. 

Mole (8), n, [£., contracted from mold* 
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warp «■ thrower-up of mould], a small I 
animal with small eyes and soft fur 
which digs below the ground and 
throws up small heaps of earth to the 
surface.— ns., Mole-hill, one of those 
small heaps ; Mole-skin, a thick 
cotton cloth, soft like the skin of a 
mole. 

Mole (3), n. [L. moles, a mass], a bank of 
stones to break the force of the waves. 

Molecule, n. [Fr., a little masB ; from 
L. moles], a very small particle ; one 
of the invisible parts of which matter 
is made up. — adj., Molec'dlar, com- 
posed of or caused by molecules. 

Molest', v. [L. molestus , troublesome], 
to give trouble to; to disturb.— n., 
Molesta'tioil, annoyance. 

Mol'lient (mol' li-ent), adj . [L. mollire , 
to soften], serving to soften. 

Mollify, v. [Fr., from L. mollis , soft; 
and facire], to make soft ; to ease the 
pain of ; to make calm ; to lessen the 
fierceness of. — n., Mollification. 

Mollusc or Mol'lusk, n. [Fr., from L. 
mollusca, a soft nut : mollis, soft], an 
animal with a soft fleshy body ; a snail. 

Mdlt'en, adj. [old par. of Melt], melted;; 
made by melting and casting. 

Mo'ment, n. [L. momentum i : movere, to 
move], a very small movement or space 
of time ; the force with which anything 
moves; importance or value.— adjs., 
Mo'mentary, lasting only for a mo- 
ment ; done in a moment ; Moment- 
ous, of great importance. — adv., Mo- 
mently and Momentarily, for a 
moment; every moment; — n., Mo- 
ment'um, the force with which a 
body moves, found by multiplying its 
mass by the speed ; pi, Moment 'a. 
Mon'achism ( mon'ak-ism ), n. [Fr., 
from root of Monk], the life of a 
monk ; state of being a monk. 

Mon'ad, n. [Gk. nvdnas, a unit : mtinos, 
alone], a single point; something simple 
and Indivisible. — adjs.. Monadic and 
Monadlcal. 

Mon'arch (man ark), n. [Gk. mdnos, 
alone ; and arche, rule], one who rules 
alone ; a chief ruler ; a superior to all 
others ; — adj., ruling alone ; superior 
to others. — adjs., Monarch al, Mon- 
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arch'ic, and Monarchical, belong- 
ing to a monarch. — ns.. Monarchist, 
one who supports monarchy; Mon- 
archy, a people or country ruled by 
a monarch. 

Monastery, n. [Gk. monasterion : 
mdnos, alone], a house for monks, or 
nuns. — adjs., Monas'tic, Monas'ti- 
cal, and Monaste'rial, belonging to 
a monastery, or to the life of a monk 
or a nun. — n., Monas' tlcism, life in 
a monastery. 

Mon'day ( mun'dcl ), n. [A.S. mrfnanda g, 
day of the moon], the second day of 
the week. 

Mon'ey ( mun'i ), n. [Fr., from L. moneta, 
a mint], paper or metal stamped to 
show their value ; anything that passes 
for money ; wealth ; pi., Mon'ey S or 
Monies.— adj., Mon'etary, pertain- 
ing to or consisting of money. — n., 
Mon'ey-chang'er, a person who 
arranges loans of money. — adj., 
Mon'eyed or Monied, wealthy. 

Mon'ger (mung'ger), n. [A.S. mangere, 
a dealer: from mang , a mixture], a 
dealer or trader ;— v., to deal in. 

Mon'grel (mung'grcl), ad\ [A.S. mang, 
as above], of a mixed breed ; — n., an 
animal of a mixed breed. 

Moni'tion ( mon-ish'un ), n. [L. monitio : 
monere, to warn], a warning ; informa- 
tion or instruction to avoid something. 
—adj., Mon itive, giving advice. — n., 
Monitor, one who admonishes or 
gives advice ; one who assists In the 
management of a school ; an iron-clad 
ship with revolving turrets carrying 
heavy guns ; a kind of lizard. — adjs., 
Monito'rial, of or pertaining to a 
monitor ; Monitory, giving warning ; 
reminding ;— n., a warning or caution. 

Monk ( munk ), n. [A.S., from Gk. mdna- 
chos : mdnos, alone], one who gives up 
every other duty to attend to religion ; 
one who lives in a monastery.— adj.. 
Monkish. 

Monk’s-hood, n., a poisonous plant, 
with a flower like a monk's hood, called 
also aconite. 

Mon'key (mung'ky), n. [corrupted from 
Ital. madonna, my ladyj, a name of 
contempt for a spoiled child; an 
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animal somewhat like man, having 
feet like hands; pi., Mon'keys. 

Mon'ochord (mono-kord), n. [Gk. mdnos, 
alone ; and Chord], a musical instru- 
ment of only one string or chord. 

Mon'ocle, n. [Gk. mdnos , alone ; and 
L. oculus , an eye], a single eye-glass. 
— adj. , Monoc'Ctlar, having or fitted 
for one eye. 

Mon'ody, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone ; and odd, 
a song], a song or poem in which a 
single mourner expresses his grief. 

Monog amy, n. [Gk. mdnos, one ; and 
gamos, marriage], marriage to one at 
a time. — adj,, Monog'amous, per- 
taining to a single marriage. — n., 
Monog'amist. 

Mon'ogram, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone ; and 
gramma, a letter], two or more letters 
woven together into one figure. 

Mon'ograph, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone ; and 
graphein , to write], a paper written 
about one thing or one class of things. 
—ns., Monog'raphy, a drawing by 
means of lines without colour; an 
outline sketch ; Monog'raphist. 

Mon'olith, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone ; and 
lithos, a stone], a pillar or statue of a 
single stone. — adj., Monolithic. 

Monologue (mono-log), n. [Gk. mdnos , 
alone ; and logos, speech], a speech 
uttered by one person alone ; a play, 
etc., for a single performer. 

Monoma'nia, n. [Gk. mdnos, alono ; 
and mania, madness], madness on one 
subject only. — adj., Monoma'nlac; — 
n., one so affected. 

Monop'oly, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone ; and 
pdlein, to sell], the sole right to make 
or sell; an exclusive privilege. — v., 
Monopolize or Monop'olise, to 
get hold of wholly for oneself. — ns., 
Monopolizer and Monopolist. 

MonOstich (mon' o-stik), n . [Gk. monds, 
alone ; and sticlios, a row], a poem 
consisting of only one verse. 

Monosyllable, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone], 
a word of one syllable.— adj., Mono- 
syllabic. 

MonOthSism, n. [Gk. monds, alone ; 
and theos, a god], belief in one God 

only. — n.. Monotheist. 

MonOtone, n. [Gk. mdnos, alone], a 


single tone; sameness of tone.— adj., 
Monotonous, uttered or sung in one 
tone ; dull. — n., MonotOny, sameness. 

Monsoon', n. [Ital., from Arab. *= a time 
or season], a wind that blows over 
the Indian Ocean part of the year in 
one direction and part in another. 

Mon'ster, n. [Fr., from L. monstrum, 
a warning: monere, to warn], an un- 
common sight ; something horrible, 
causing fear or dislike ; a very ugly or 
wicked person; — adj., very large. — n., 
Monstrosity.— adj., Mon'strous, 
out of the common order ; of uncom- 
mon size, ugliness, or wickedness. 

Mon'strance, n. [Fr., from L. mon- 
strare, to show], a stand with a cover 
of glass used in the Roman Catholic 
Church for showing the consecrated 
wafer to the people. 

Month ( munth ), n. [A.S., from root of 
Moon], the time of the moon’s revolu- 
tion ; the twelfth part of a year. — adj., 
Monthly, happening every month ;— 
n., a paper published every month. 

Monument, n. [L. monumentum : 
monSre , to remind], something set up 
to keep a person or an event from being 
forgotten.— adj., Monttment'al, of 
the nature of a monument; in memory 
of the dead. 

Mood (1), n. [A.S. mdd], state of a per- 
son’s feelings, passion, temper, etc.— 
adj., Mood'y, often changing one’s 
mind ; out of humour ; depressed ; 
angry. — n.. Moodiness, peevishness. 

Mood (2). See Mode, which is the better 
form. 

Moor., n. [A.S. mdna ; root meaning to 
measure], the planet which moves round 
the earth and reflects the light of the 
sun ; any body revolving round a larger 
planet ; a month ; something of the 
shape of a moon. — ns., Moonbeam, 
a beam of light from the moon ; Moon- 
light, the light of the moon ; Moon- 
shine, show without reality, —adj., 
Moon-Struck, affected by the moon ; 
out of one's mind. 

Moor (l) and Moorland, ns. [A.S., akin 
to L. mare, the sea], ground covered 
with heather or marsh. — n ., MOOr- 
fowl, a bird found on moors. 
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Moor (2), n. [Fr., from L. maurus: Gk, 
mauroSy dark], a native of the north 
of Africa. — adj. Moorish. 

Moor (3), v. [Du.], to fasten a ship, etc., 
by a rope or by casting an anchor ; to 
be firmly fixed.— n., Moor'ing, the act 
or means of fastening a ship ; (mostly) 
pi., the place or condition of a ship 
so fastened.— a., Moor 'age. 

Moose, n. [lnd.], a deer of North 
America, like the elk of Europe. 

Moot, v. [A.S. (ge)mdt, a meeting], to 
bring into discussion; to argue;— 
adj. , not yet decided; open to be 
discussed;—)!., a meeting for dis- 
cussion. — ns., Moot^case, Moot- 
point, a question not yet settled; 
Moot'Mll, a hill of meeting. 

Mop, n. [C. or Fr., from L. mappa, a 
napkin], a bundle of coarse threads 
fastened to a handle for washing floors ; 
— v., to wipe with a mop. Pars. Mop- 
ping, mopped. 

Mope, v. [Du.], to be dull or low-spirited., 
— adj.. Mopish, spiritless; downcast. 

Moraine' (mo-rdn'), n. [Fr., from a Ger. 
root], a long row or heap of stones and 
earth deposited at the edge or base of 
a glacier. 

Mor'al, adj. [L. moralis: mores, conduct 
mos, a custom], pertaining to a person's 
conduct ; concerned with the rightness 
or wrongness of thoughts and actions ; 
acting according to the law of right and 
wrong ; supported by reason or likeli- 
hood ; — n. sing., the lesson of a fable or 
story; pi., manners or conduct. — ns., 
Morale' (mor-al'), state of mind as re- 
gards hope, zeal, etc. ; used also with 
reference to a body of men, as an anny ; 
Mor'alist,one who teaches or practises 
the rules of duty ; a writer on morals ; 
Morality, that in an action which 
makes it right or wrong; agreement 
with the standard of right ; the practice 
of what is right ; the rules of moral 
duties. — v., Mor'alize or Mor'alise, 
to teach or explain some rule of duty ; 
(upon) to draw a moral meaning from * 
to treat questions of right and wrong. 
—adv. t Mor'ally, according to the 
rules of morality ; to all intents and 
purposes. 


Morass', n. [Du., from same root as 
Moor], a piece of soft wet ground. 

Mora'vian, adj., belonging to the people 
of Moravia, or to a religious body called 
“United Brethren” ;— n., one of the 
United Brethren of Moravia. 

Mor'bid, adj. [L. morbtdus : morbus, a 
disease], in ill-health ; diseased ; arising 
from disease. — ns., Mor'bidneSS and 
Morbidity.— adj., Morbific, caus- 
ing disease. 

Mordacity ( mor-das'i-ty ), n. [L. mor- 
dacitas: mordere, to bite], the power 
of biting ; severity; sarcasm. — adj., 
Morda' clous (jnor-da'shus), Bevere ; 
sarcastic. 

Mor'dant, adj. [Fr., from L. mordere], 
biting into ; serving to fix colours ; — n. , 
a substance for fixing colours ; a stuff 
to make gold-leaf stick ; a liquid that 
eats into metals. 

More, adj. [A.S. comp, ma or mdra; sup. 
incest ], in greater number or size;— n., 
a greater amount ; something added ; 
— adv., to a greater degree. 

Moreen', n. [a form of Mobair], a kind 
of woollen cloth used for curtains, etc. 

Moreo'ver, adv., over and above; be- 
sides. 

Moresque' (mo-resk f ), adj. [Fr., from 
Span, morisco: Moro, a Moor], after 
the manner of the Moors ; — n., decora- 
tions or buildings in the style of the 
Moors. 

Morganatic, ad/. [Low L. moryanatica, 
morning present], used to indicate a 
marriage of a man of high rank with a 
woman of lower position, in which 
neither she nor her children share his 
rank or inherit his possessions. 

Morgue ( morg ), n. [Fr.], a place where 
dead bodies are laid for identification. 

Moribund, adj. [L. moribundus: nwri, 
to die], in a dying state. 

Morion, n. [Fr., from Span.], a helmet 
open in front, without a visor or beaver. 

Mor'mon, n., one of a sect in the United 
States founded by Joseph Smith on a 
new Bible, called the book of Mormon. 

Mom, n. [from Old E. inorwen , same 
word as Morrow], the first part of the 
day. 

Morning, n. [Old E, morwen-ing], the 
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early part of the day or of life ; — ad#., 
belonging to the morning; done or 
appearing in the morning. — n., Morn- 
ing-star, the planet Venus, when it 
rises before the sun. 

Moroc'co, n. [Morocco, in Africa], a kind 
of leather first got from the Moors. 

Moron©' (-on), n. [L. morum , a mul- 
berry], the colour of an unripe mulberry. 

Morose' (-Os), adj. [L. mordsus, self- 
willed], silent or sulky ; sour tempered. 

— n., Mor 08 e'ness, sullenness. 

Mor'phia and Mor'pMne (mor'fgn), n. 
[Gk. Morpheus , god of dreams], a sub- 
stance which causes sleep and deadens 
pain. 

Mor'ris,Mor'rIce, and Mor'ris-dance, 

ns. [Span. Moro, a Moor ; and -isco— E. 
-ish], a Moorish dance, with bells, 
rattles, etc. 

Morrow C mor'ro ), n. [see Morn], the 
day after any particular day or event. 

Mors© (1), n. [Russian], the walrus or 
sea-horse. 

Morse (2) (mors), 7i. [67. B. Morse , the 
inventor], a code of signals used in 
telegraphing. 

Mor / sel,«,. [Fr.,from L. morsus , mordere, 
to bite], a small piece bitten off ; a 
little bit of food ; a small quantity of 
anything. 

Mor'tal, adj. [L. mortdlis : mors, death], 
pertaining to or causing death ; that 
must die; fatal;— n., a human being. 

— n., Mortality, state of being subject 
to death ; the life of man ; the human 
race ; death ; the deaths at a given time 
and place. — adv., Mor'tally, beyond 
recovery. 

Mor'tar, n. TL. Tnortarium], a vessel in 
which things are bruised or mixed ; a 
short cannon for throwing shells ; a 
mixture of lime, sand, and water, for 
fixing stones in building. 

Mort'g&g© (mvr'g&j), n. [Fr., from L. 
mors , death ; and root of Gage], a hold 
over property given to a person who 
lends money until the money be re- 
paid ; state of being thus pledged ; — 
v., to grant property as security. — n., 
Mortgage©' (mor-gd-je'), ono to 
whom a property is mortgaged. 

Mortify, v. [Fr., from L. mors, death ; 


and fadre ], to destroy the conditions 
of life ; to overcome by abstinence, etc. ; 
to humble or vex ; to be affected with 
gangrene ; to die away. — n., Mortifica- 
tion, state of being mortified ; a putting 
down by abstinence, etc. ; vexation and 
trouble, or their causes ; funds set aside 
for a charitable purpose. 

Mor'tlse, n. [Fr.], a hole cut into one 
piece of timber to receive the end of 
another made to fit it called the tenon ; 
— v., to cut or fasten by a mortise. 

Mortlnain, n. [Fr., from L. mors , death ; 
and manus, the hand], a giving of pro- 
perty in perpetuity to a corporation. 

Mort'fiary, n. [L. mortuarius], belong- 
ing to burial; a place of burial, or 
for the dead before burial ; a fee paid 
on the death of a parishioner. 

MSsa'ic (1), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
musa'icm , muses’ work : musa, a 
muse], small pieces of coloured 
material laid in patterns ;-~adj., com- 
posed of or like mosaic. 

Mosaic (2), adj., belonging to Moses, 
the law-giver of Israel. 

Mos'chatel (mos'ka-tel), n. [Fr., from L. 
muscus, muBk], a plant with a smell like 
musk. 

Moselle', n., a light wine produced near 
the river Moselle. 

Mos'lem (moz'lem), n. [Arab.], a Moham- 
medan; — adj., pertaining to Moham- 
medans.— n., Moslemism. 

Mosque (: mosk ), n. [Fr., from Arab.], a 
Mohammedan church or temple. 

Mosqui'to (mos-ke'to), n. [Span., from 
L. rnusca , a fiyj, a kind of gnat which 
gives a painful bite or Bting. 

Moss, 7i. [A.S.], a very small flowerless 
plant, with branching stem and many 
narrow leaves, found in damp places ; 
ground covered with moss or peat.-— v . , 
to cover with moss. — adj., Mos'sy, 
overgrown with or like moss. — 
Moss-rose, a rose having a moss-like 
growth on the stalk and calyx ; MOSS- 
trooper, one of a class of robbers that 
used to ride about in the mosses or 
border-land between England and 
Scotland. 

Most, adj. [A.S. See More], having the 
greatest number or quantity; nearly 
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§31 ‘,—adv„ in the greatest degree n., 
the greatest degree, amount, or number. 

— adv., Most'ly, for the most part. 

Mote, n. [A.S.], a spot of dust ; anything 
very small. 

Moth, n. [A.S.], an insect like a butterfly, 
the lame of some of. which eat holes in 
cloth, —adj . , Moth-eaten, eaten by 
moths ; Moth/y, full of moths. 

Moth'OF ( muth'er ), n. [A.S.], a female 
parent ; a name of honour given to a 
woman ; the female head of a religious 
house ; — adj., received by birth ; acting 
as a mother ; — v., to act as a mother. — 
n., Moth'erhood, state or duties of 
a mother. — adj., Moth'erly, like a 
mother. — n., Moth'er-ln-law, the 
mother of one's husband or wife. 

Mo'tion (mo' shun), n. [L. motio : moverc , 
to move], a changing from one place to 
another ; power of being moved ; a 
going in any direction ; an action of 
the mind, will, etc. ; a proposal in a 
meeting; — v., to make signs. — ns., 
Mo'tive, that which causes motion ; 
the reason a person has for acting ; that 
which moves the will ;—adj ., causing or 
producing motion. — n., Mo'tor, a 
mover ; that which produces motion ; 
an engine. — n., Mo'tor-car or Mo'tor- 
boat, a carriage or boat moved by its 
own engine. 

Motley, adj. [Fr.], of different colours; 

— n., clothing made up of parts of 
different colours; the clothes of a 
jester. — adj . , Mot'tled [mot' Id), having 
spots or shades of different colours. 

Mot'to, n. [Ital., from L. muttum, a 
muttering], a short sentence to explain 
something ; a phrase on a coat-of-arms ; 
a short guiding principle; pi., Mot'toes 
(mot'toz). 

Mould (1) {mold), n. [A.S.J, soft or 
crumbled earth ; earth rich in decayed 
animal or vegetable matter ; the matter 
of which anything is composed; a 
fungus growth on damp or decaying 
bodies ; — v., to cover with mould ; to be- 
come mouldy.— adj., Mould'y, covered 
with mould. — Mould'er, to turn to 
mould ; to waste away. 

Mould (2)(ro5M), n. [Fr.,fromL. modulus , 

& measure], a hollow shape in which 
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anything is formed or oast ; the shape 
or cast given by a mould ;— v., to make 
into a proper shape. — ns., Mould'ing, 
process of shaping or moulding ; any- 
thing cast in a mould ; an ornamental 
bordering’,; Mould'er. 

Mould'warp, n. [Warp, to throw up], 
a mole (because it throws up mould). 

Moult (molt), v. [L. mutare, to change, 
with l inserted], to cast off feathers, 
horns, etc. 

Mound, n. [A.S., protection], a bank of 
earth or stones to keep off an enemy , 
any raised portion of earth. 

Mount (1), n. [A.S., from L. mons ], a 
mountain ; a small hill. 

Mount (2), v. [Fr., from L. mons], to go 
up ; to rise high ; to get up or to set on 
horseback ; to raise aloft ; to frame a 
picture, map, etc. ; to set a jewel ; to 
put a gun on a carriage ora fortification. 
— n.. Mounting, a getting up ; means 
of fixing, setting, or embellishing. 

Moun'tain (moun'tin), n. [Fr., from L. 
montdnus , hilly], a high hill ; anything 
very large \—adj., pertaining to a moun- 
tain ; growing on a mountain. — tis., 
Moun' tain-ash, the rowan tree ; 
Mountaineer', an inhabitant of a 
mountain v., to climb mountains.— 
adj., Moun'tainous, having many 
mountains ; of large size. 

Mount'ebank, n. [it&i., from root of 
Mount ; and Bank, a bench], one who 
boasts of his skill; one who talks of 
much more than he can perform. 

Mourn (morn), v. [A.S.], to feel or show 
sorrow ; to tell out one’s grief ; to utter 
in a mournful manner.— adj., Mourn- 
ful, having a look of sorrow ; causing 
or feeling sorrow. — 7t.,Moura'fulne88. 
—adj.. Mourning, lamenting; — n., a 
feeling or appearance of sorrow ; clothes 
worn to show grief. 

Mouse (mous), n. [A.S.], a small gnawing 
animal ; pi.. Mice (mis) ; — v. ( mouz ), 
to catch mice. 

Moustache' or Mustache' (moos-tash'), 
n. [Fr., from Gk. mustax, the upper 
lip], the hair on the upper lip. 

Mouth, n. [A.S.], the opening for taking 
in food and uttering sounds; an 
entrance Into anything ; that part of 
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a river where It flows into the sea ; the 
muzzle of a gun ; one that speaks for 
others ; — v., to speak in an affected or 
lofty way. — ns., Mouth'ful, that which 
just fills the mouth ; a small quantity ; 
Mouthpiece, the part of a musical 
instrument to which the mouth is 
applied; one who speaks for others. 

MOV© (moov), v. [L. movere, to move], to 
set in motion ; to change or cause to 
change place ; to rouse feelings ; to stir 
to action ; to begin to act ; to mako a 
proposal, as at a meeting ; — n., the act 
of moving ; a step towards an end ; a 
change in the place of a piece in chess. 

— adj., Mov'able ( moova-bl ), that can 
be moved ; not firmly fixed ; changing 
from one thing, time, or place, to 
another;— n. pi. , property that can be 
moved, as different from houses, 
land, etc. — n., Move'ment ( moov 
merit), change from one place to an- 
other ; manner of moving ; a division 
of apiece of music ; an arrangement of 
wheels in a watch or clock. 

MOW (1) (mo), -w. [A.S.], to cut grass, etc., 
with a scythe or with a machine ; to 
kill in rows or in masses. Past par. 
Mowed or mown.— adj., Mown 

(man), cut down by mowing ; cleared 
of grass by mowing.— n., Mow'er, one 
who mows ; a machine for mowing. 

Mow (2) (mo or mou), n. [A.S. muga, a 
heap], a heap of hay or corn laid up in 
a barn;— v., to heap up hay or corn. 
Past par. Mowed or mown. 

Much, adj. [Scand. ; my cel in A.S.], 
great in size or amount ; lasting long ; 

— n., a great amount ,—adv., to a great 
degree ; by far ; often or long ; nearly. 

Mu'cilag© ( mu'si-ldj ), n. [L. mucildgo : 
mucus, ilime], a slimy substance found 
in some plants ; gum mixed with 
water. — adj., Mucilaginous. 

Muck, n. [Scand.], moist dung; damp, 
decaying matter ; anything mean and 
filthy ;—adj. } like muck ; mucky ;—v., 
to cover with muck. 

Mu'CU8, n. [L. mucus, slime], a slimy 
fluid moistening the coatings of the 
cavities of the body which are open to 
the air.— adj., Mu'COUS. 

Mud, »• [Low Gar.], soft earth ; — v., to 
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make muddy ; — v f , Mud'dle, to make 
muddy ; to make stupid ; to cause 
confusion in;— n., confusion.— adj., 
Mud'dy, darkenod or covered with 
mud ; dirty ; — v., to dirty with mud ; 
to make dull 

Muezzin, n. [Arab.], a Mohammedan 
official who calls out the hour of 
prayer. 

Muff (1), n. [E.], a stupid, useless fellow. 

Muff (2), n. [Scand.], a covering for the 
hands, usually of fur, worn by women, 
-u., Muffle, to wrap up from cold 
or wet; to wrap up so as to deaden 
sound. — n., Muffler, something 
wrapped round the face or neck to 
keep off cold. 

Muffin, n. [Ety.?], a soft, spongy cake. 

Mufti, n. [Arab.], one who explains 
Mohammedan law ; plain clothes worn 
by an officer off duty. 

Mug, n. [perhaps C.], a small vessel for 
holding liquor ; a jug. 

Mug'gy and Mug'gish, adjs. [Scand.], 
warm, damp, and close ; wet or 
mouldy, aB straw. 

MtUat'to, n. [Span., from L. mulus, a 
mule], a person one of whose parents is 
white, the other black. Fern. Mulat- 
tress. 

Mufberry, n. ’ [A.S. mor ; from L. 
morum , a mulberry; and Berry], a 
tree bearing fruit like berries, on the 
leaves of which silkworms are fed. 

Mulct, n. [L. mulcta , a fine], a fine or 
punishment ;— v., to exact a fine. 

Mule, n. [A.S., from L. mulus], the off- 
spring of a horse and an ass ; a stubborn 
person ; a machine for spinning cotton. 

Muleteer' ( mul-e-ter '), n. , a mule-driver. 
—adj., [MflTisll, like a mule ; stub- 
born. 

Mull, 7i. [C.], a high point of land or 
rock stretching out into the sea. 

Mulled ( muld ), adj. [a corruption of 
muldale, funeral feast], ale or wine 
heated, sweetened, and mixed with 
spices. — v., Mull, to heat, sweeten, 
and mix with spices. 

Mullagataw'ny or MulUgataw'ny 
[Tamil = pepper- water], n., an East 
Indian soup mixed with curry. 

Mul'let, n. (Ft., from L. imillw ], a fish 
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often found in river mouths and near 
the coast, and highly esteemed as food. 

Mullion ( mul'yun ), n. [corrupted from 
munnion: Fr., from L. mancus, 
maimed], an upright bar between two 
divisions of a window, or between 
panels to divide by mullions. 
Multangular (- ang'gu-lar ), ad\ [L. 
multus , many], having many angles. 

Multifarious, adj. [L .multus, and fari, 
to speak], of many kinds ; of different 
parts. 

Multiform, adj. , of many shapes or 
forms. 

Multilateral, adj., having many Bides. 

Multilin'eal, adj., having many lines. 

Mul'tiped, n ., an insect with many feet. 

Mul'tiple, adj. [L. multus, and plicarc, 
to fold], repeated many times; con- 
taining a number or quantity more 
than once a number or quantity 
which contains another an exact 
number of times. 

Mul'tipiy, v. [L. multus, and pHcare, to 
fold], to increase in number or amount ; 
to increase a number or quantity any 
number of times; to become more 
or greater. — adj., Multiplex, having 
many folds.— n., Multiplicity, a 
great number. — adj., Mul'tipliable. 
—ns., Multiplicand, the number 
which is to be multiplied; Multi- 
plication, act of making a thing 
or a number so many times greater ; 
state of being multiplied; a rule in 
arithmetic. — adj., Multiplicative, 
having the power to multiply.— n., 

Multiplier, the number by which 
another is multiplied. 

Multitude, n. [L. multitude], a great 
number; greatness of number; the 
common people. —adj., Multitu'din- 
OUS, consisting of a multitude ; many. 

Mum, adj. [Gk. mu, the feeblest sound 
made by the lips], silent ;— n., silence ; 
— interj ., hush. 

Murn'ble, V., to speak indistinctly with 
the lips nearly closed ; to chew gently 
with closed lips. 

Mumm, v. [Old Fr., from Low Ger.], to 
put on a mask ; to make sport with a 
mask on. — ns., Muxn'mer ; Mum- 
Uiery, anything for mere show. 


Mum'my, n. [Fr., from Pers. mum, 
wax], a dead body preserved in gums 
and spices. 

Mump, v. [Du., form of Mum], to move 
the lips with the mouth almost closed ; 
to cheat; to act as a beggar.— adj., 

Mumpish.— n., Mump'ishness. 

Mumps, 7i., a disease of the glands of 
the neck which makes speaking diffi- 
cult; sullenness. 

Munch, v. [E.], to chew with the mouth 
shut. 

Mun'dane, adj. [L. munddnus: mun- 
dus, the world], belonging to the world. 

MuniCiP a l (mu-nis'i-pal), adj. [L. 
municipals, belonging to a free town], 
belonging to the affairs of a town or 
city. — n., Municipality, a town, city, 
or district governed by its own magis- 
trates. 

Munificence, n. [L. munificent™, 
bounty: munus, a gift; and fac#re], 
groat liberality. — adj.. Munificent, 
giving great gifts ; liberal. 

Mu'niment, n. [L. munimentum: mu • 
nire, to fortify], a place of strength or 
a means of defence ; pi., papers which 
record a person’s claim to a property. 
— 7i., Munition ( mu-nish'un ), things 
made use of in war ; military stores ; a 
fortification. 

Mu'ral, adj. [L. murdlis: mums, a wall], 
belonging to or like a wall. 

Mur'der or Mufther, n. [A.S. mor- 
thor : morth, death], death by unlawful 
means ; — v., to put to death so ; to put 
an end to ; to destroy by making a bad 
use of. — adj., Mur'derous, causing or 
fond of murder. 

Murk'y, aclj. [A.S.], nearly dark. — n., 
Murk'iness. 

Mur'mur, n. [L. murmur], a low, con- 
fused sound ; a low sound of pain or 
anger v., to complain in a low voice ; 
to make a noise like a bee, etc. 

Mur'rain (murran or -ri7i), n. [Old Fr., 
from L. mdri, to die], an infectious 
disease common among cattle. 
Mus'cadel or Mus'catel, Mus'cadine, 
and Mus'cat, ns. [Old Fr., from Ital. 
muscadello, a wine smelling like musk], 
a fragrant wine, or the grape from 
whloh it Is formed ; a sweet pear. 
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MUfl'cle (1) (mus'l), n. [Fr., from L. 
wvusculus , a little mouse ; from its 
appearance under the skin], the fleshy 
parts of the body, which have the 
power of contracting and of moving 
the joints. — adj., Mus-cttlar, per- 
taining to a muscle ; done by means 
of muscle ; with large and strong 
muscles.— n., Muscularity. 

Mus'cle (2). See Mussel. 

Muse (1), u [Fr. muser , to dream], to 
think quietly over a thing; to be in 
deep thought. 

Muse (2), n. [L., from Gk. mousa , a 
muse], one of the nine goddesses, sup- 
posed to have charge of the fine arts ; 
inspiration. 

Muse'um (mU'Ze/um), n. [L., from Gk. 
Mousdon , the temple of the Muses], 
a collection of works of art, literature, 
etc. 

Mush'room, n. [Fr., from a Ger. root, 
akin to Moss], a fungus which grows 
up in pasture-fields sometimes in a 
single night, many kinds of which can 
be eaten; a person or a thing that 
grows up suddenly \~adj., short-lived. 

Mu'fllC ( mu'zic ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
mousike, of the Muses], the arrange- 
ment of sweet sounds; the art of 
arranging sounds to please the ear ; 
playing or singing.-— adj., Mu'sical, 
pertaining to music; pleasing to the 
ear; skilled in music.—?!., Musl'Ciau 
(mu-ziah' an). 

Musk, n. [L. muscus], a substance with 
a strong and lasting smell got from the 
male of the musk-deer; a class of 
plants; — v ., to perfume with musk ;~ 
adj., used as a prefix before such words 
as apple, ox, rat, rose, etc. — adj., 
Muak'y, having the smell of musk. 

Musket, n. [Fr. mousquet, formerly a 
small hawk : L. musca , a fly], an old 
name for a gun ; the gun formerly 
used by soldiers. — ns., Musketeer 7 , a 
soldier who carries a musket ; Mus- 
ketry, the use of firearms ; a collection 
of muskets ; troops using muskets. 

Muslin ( musflin ), n. [Fr., from Mosul , 
on the Tigris], a fine kind of cloth, 
first made at Mosul ;-~adj., made of 
muslin. 


MUB'sel and Muscle (2) (mus'l), ns. [A.S. 
muxle: from L. musculus, a small fish], 
a two-leaved shell-fish used as food. 

Mussulman, n. [Arab. Muslim, a true 
believer], a Mohammedan ; a Moslem ; 
pi, Mussulmans. 

Must (1), v. [A.8.], to be obliged or 
forced to. 

Must (2), n. [L. mustum, new (wine)], 
wine newly pressed from the grape. 

Mus'tard, n. [L. mustum, once used in 
preparing mustard], a plant with a 
pungent taste ; the seeds of this plant 
ground and used as seasoning. 

Mus'ter, V. [Fr., from L. monstrart, to 
show], to gather together for any pur- 
pose, especially troops for inspection ; 
to get ready for fighting; to come 
together;—?!., a gathering ; troops 
gathered for inspection, etc. 

Mus'ter-roll, n a roll of all the men 
and officers present on the day of 
muster. 

Mus'ty, adj. [E., root of Moist], having 
a damp smell; spoiled by damp or 
age; dull. 

Mu'table, adj. [L. mutabUis: mutare, 
to change], that may or can be changed ; 
easily changing ; unsettled.-—?!*., Mut- 
ability and Mu'tableness. 

Muta/tion, change. 

Mute, adj. [L. nmtus, dumb], unable to 
speak ; not uttered or pronounced, as 
a letter ; — n., one who cannot speak ; a 
person employed to stand silent at a 
funeral ; a silent letter, or one pro- 
nounced only with the help of a 
vowel. 

Mu'tilate, V. [L. mutilatus, maimed], to 
cut off a limb or other member ; to cut 
so as to make imperfect or destroy 
beauty. — ns., Mutilation, loss of a 
limb or other member ; Mu'tilfitor. 

Mu'tiny, n. [Old Fr. mutiner ; from L. 
mOtus, a movement], open resistance to 
authority; a refusal of soldiers or 
sailors to obey their officers; — v., to 
refuse to obey lawful authority; to 
rise against superiors.— n., Mutineer , 
one who mutinies.— adj., Mu'tinOUS, 
inclined to mutiny; in a state of 
mutiny. 

Mut'ter,#. [E.3, to speak in a low voice : 
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to use words indistinctly ; to make a 
low, rumbling sound, as thunder. 

Mut'tOXl, n. [Fr. mouton], the fleBh of 
sheep. — n., Mut'ton-chop [Chop, to 
cut], a rib of sheep’s flesh cut short. 

Mu'tflal, adj. [Fr., from L. mutuus , 
giving and taking], giving and receiv- 
ing ; shared in by more than one. 

MUZ'zle, n. [Old Fr. musel], the nose 
and mouth of a four-footed animal ; 
the mouth of a gun ; a covering for 
the mouth to prevent biting ; — •»., to so 
bind the mouth ; to keep from speaking. 

Mpo'pia, n. [Gk. myein , to close ; and 
ops, sight], shortness of sight. 

Myriad, n. [Gk. myrias ], ten thousand ; 
a very great number \~adj., very many 
in number. 

Myriapod, n. [Gk. myrias; and pous, 
pddos , a foot], a creeping animal with 
many legs. 

Myr'midon, n. [Gk. Myrmidones, fol- 
lowers of Achilles to Troy], a person 
who carries out the cruel orders of 
another. 

Myrrh ( mer , with e as in Her), n. [Fr., 
from Arab, marra, bitter], a gum 
having a bitter taste ; a common aro- 
matic umbelliferous plant. 

Myr'tle, n. [Fr., from Gk. m.yrtos], a 
shrub with white flowers, shining 
leaves, and a pleasant Bmell. 

Mys'tery (1) or Mis'tery, n. [Fr., from 


Nab, v. [Scand.], to seize unexpectedly. 
Pars. Nabbing, nabbed. 

Na'bob, n. [Hind., from Arab.], a gov- 
ernor under the old Mogul emperors ; 
an Indian prince ; a very rich man. 

Na'dir, n. lArab.], the point of the sky 
opposite to the Zenith; the lowest 
point of anything. 

Nag (1 ), n. [from same root as Neigh ; or 
from Dan. og , with n prefixed], a small 
horse ; any horse. 

Nag (2), v. [Scand., to gnaw], to worry or 
annoy. Pars. Nagging, nagged. 

Naiad (na'yad), n. [Gk. naias , nairin, 
to flow], a goddess of a river or a 
spring; a water-nymph; pi., Naiades. 


Namby-pamby 

L. ministerium , service], any business 
or service in which a person is occupied. 

Mys'tery (2), n. [Gk. mysterion J, some- 
thing not as yet understood; some- 
thing beyond the power of the human 
understanding ; anything made pur- 
posely dark or difficult ; a secret rite 
(often in plural) ; a play explaining a 
Scripture subject. — adj.. Myste- 
rious, not clearly understood; not 
explained ; difficult to understand. 
Mys'tic and Mys'tical, adjs. [Gk. 
mysttcos, secret. 3ee Mystery (2)], per- 
taining to a mystery ; having a sacred 
or secret meaning. — ns., Mys'tic, one 
who professes to receive revelations 
direct from the Spirit of God; Mys- 
ticism, the doctrines and teaching of 
the Mystics. 

Mys'tify, V. [root of Mystic ; and Fr., 
from L. faedre], to make hard to be 
understood ; to confuse the mind. — n., 

Mystification. 

Myth, n. [Gk. mythos], a fanciful story ; 
a fictitious tale told as if it were real 
history.— adjs., Mythic and Myth- 
ical. —n., Mythol'ogy (myth-ol'o-ji), 
the s rience or knowledge of myths ; a 
collection or arrangement of myths ; a 
book of such stories. — adjs., Mytho- 
log'ic and Mythological, fabulous. 
— n. Mythol'ogist, one who knows 
or writes about mythology. 


N&lf and NaTve'(nd'tfy), adjs. [Fr., from 
L. natims, native], with natural sim- 
plicity of thought or speech ; without 
affectation. — n., Naivete' ( nd-$v-ta '). 

Nail, n. [A.S. noegel], the hard layer at 
the end of a finger or toe ; tho claw of 
an animal ; a metal pin for fastening 
pieces of wood ; two and a quarter 
inches ; — v., to fasten with a nail. — n., 
Nail'er, one who makes nails. 

Na'ked, adj . [A.S. nacod , par., node, to 
strip], without clothes or covering; 
without ornament ; open to sight. — n. t 
Na'kedness. 

Nam'by-pam'by, n. [from Ambrose 
Philips, who wrote affectedly simple 



Name 

verses], silly talk or writing ; — adj. t 
weakly sentimental. 

Name, n. [A.S.], a word by which a 
person or a thing is called or known ; 
reputation ; fame ; a race or family ; 
authority ; behalf ; — v., to give a name 
to; to mention by name. — adj.. 
Nameless, not mentioned ; not 
known. — adv., Namely, that is to 
say. — n., Name'sake, one who has 
the same name as another. 

Nankeen' or Nankin', n., a yellowish 
cotton cloth first made at Nankin. 

Nap (1), n. [A.S.], a short sleep; — v., to 
take a short sleep ; to be unprepared. 
Pars. Napping, napped. 

Nap (2), n. [E., from same root as Knob 
or Knop], the soft downy surface of 
cloth ; the soft hairs on plants. — adj., 
Napless. 

Nape, n. [A.S.], the back joint of the 
neck. 

N&p'ery, n. [Old Fr. napcrie], house 
linen, especially for the table. 

Napkin, n. [Fr. nappe , a cloth; and 
-kin, little], a small cloth for wiping 
the hands. 

Naph'tba, n. [Gk., from Arab.], an in- 
flammable spirit with a strong smell, 
rising out of the ground or got from 
coal-tar, etc. 

Napoleon, n. [Fr., Em, per or Napoleon], 
a gold coin worth twenty francs, or 
about sixteen shillings. 

Narcis'sus, n. [Gk. narkissos; from 
same root as Narcotic], a class of 
bulbous plants with handsome flowers. 

Narcotic, adj. [Gk. narte , numbness ; 
sleep], producing sleep or numbness ; 
— n., a drug that causes sleep or 
deadens pain. 

Nard, n. [L. nardus], a sweet-smelling 
plant, usually called Spikenard; an 
ointment prepared from this plant. 

Narrate' or Nar'rate, v. [L. narrare , 
to tell], to give an account of ; to tell. 
— ns., Narra'tion ( nar-ra'shun ), an 
account of something that has hap- 
pened ; that which is told ; the form 
of words used ; Nar'rative, that 
which is told ; an account of an event ; 
— adj., giving an account of some 
event. — n., Narra'tor. 


Nature 

Nar'row, adj. [A.S.], of little breadth ; 
confined ; within a little of ; of a small 
mind ; bigoted ; having small means 
of living ; — v., to grow or make nar- 
row ; — n. f often pi., a narrow passage or 
strait.— n., Nar'rowness.— adj., Nar- 
row-mind'ed, unable to take a broad 
view. — w., Nar'row-mind'edness. 

Nar'whal or Nar'wal, n. [Scand.], 
a whale, about twenty feet long, with 
a long tusk projecting from its upper 
jaw. 

Na'sal ( na'zal ), adj. [L. nasus, the 
nose], belonging to the nose ; sounded 
through the nose. — n., Ndsaliza'tion 
or Nasalisation. 

Nas'cent ( nas'eni ;), adj. [L. nasccns: 
nasci, to be born], coming into being ; 
just beginning to grow. 

Nastur'tium ( nas-tur shi-um ), n. [L. 
from nasus, the nose ; and torquere, to 
twist], a kind of cress, with white or 
yellowish flowers and a pungent taste. 

Nas'ty, adj. [Scand., like a pig], so 
dirty as to cause disgust ; filthy ; dis- 
agreeable. — n., Nas'tiness. 

Na'tal, adj. [L. natdlis: nasci, to be 
bom], pertaining to birth. — n., Natal- 
ity, birth rate. 

Nata'tion, n. [L. natarc, to swim], art 
of swimming. — adj., Na'tatory. 

Nation ( na'shun ), n. [L. natio], people 
of the same race, laws, and customs, 
and living in the same country. — adj.. 
National ( nash'un-al ), pertaining to 
a nation. — v., Nationalize or Na- 
tionalise, to make national, —ns., 
Nationalism, state of being at- 
tached to one’s country ; a custom 
peculiar to a nation ; Nfi/tionalist, 
one who works for national indepen- 
dence ; Nationality, the sum of the 
different points that mark the people 
of a nation ; existence as a nation. 

Na'tive, adj. [L. nativus, natural], per- 
taining to one’s birth ; original ; 
brought about by nature ; — n., a per- 
son born or a thing produced in a place. 
—n., Nativity, a being born; the 
time, place, or manner of one’s birth. 

Na'ture, n. [L. natura: natus, born], 
everything that comes into being ; the 
law or order by which persons or 
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things come into being ; the regular 
way or manner in which persons or 
things exist or act ; the forces at work 
to produce and maintain what exists ; 
what a person or a thing really is ; 
natural disposition ; quality of mind 
or life. — adj., Nat ural, according to 
nature ; brought about by nature ; 
not acquired; agreeing with reality; 
unaffected ; according to the key in 
music which has no sharps or flats 
(key of C); — n., a person of weak 
mind ; a mark (tj) in music to take off 
the effect of a sharp or a flat. — v., Nat- 
uralize or Nat'Aralise, to give a 
stranger the rights of a native ; to fit 
to a strange climate. — n., Nat'Aralist, 
one who studies nature. — adj.y Nat- 
uralistic.— n., Naturalization or 
Naturalisation, process of natural- 
izing ; state of being naturalized. — 
adv., Nat'tlrally, in a natural way or 
manner; without effort ; as one would 
expect. 

Naught or Nought ( nawt ), n. [A.S. 
ndwiht or ndht : ne, not; and Aught], 
nothing; the sign (0); — adj.y of no 
value; — adv., in no degree. — adj., 
Naught'y, of no use or value ; bad.— 
n., Naughtiness. 

Nau'sea (naw r she~a), n. [L. nausea , sea- 
sickness : Gk. naus, a ship], a sickness 
of the stomach approaching to vomit- 
ing; a feeling of great dislike. — v., 
Nau'seate, to have a sick feeling ; to 
feel or cause disgust. — adj., Nau- 
seous, causing nausea ; disgusting. — 
n., Nau'seousness. 

Nautical, adj. [L. nautlcus, belonging 
to a ship: nauta, a sailor], pertaining 
to sailors, or ships and their manage- 
ment. 

Nautilus, n. [Gk. nautUos , a seaman], 
a shell-fish with a membrane which 
acts like a sail; pi., Nautiluses or 

Nautili. 

Na'val, adj. [L. navis, a ship], belong- 
ing to ships ; consisting of ships. 

Nave(l), 7 i. [L. navis, a ship], the middle 
part of a church, between the aisles. 

Nave (2), 7i. iA.S>.nafu, from a root mean- 
ing to burst], the part of a wheel 
through which the axle passes. 


Na'vel, 7i. [a little Nave (2)], a mark at 
the central part of the belly ; the middle 
point of anything. 

Navigate, V. [L. navigate , to sail: 
navis, a ship ; and agdre, to drive], to 
guide or manage a ship ; to sail 
on or over. — adj., Navigable, that 
can be sailed over.— ?is., Naviga- 
tion, art of managing a ship; the 
rules according to which ships are 
steered ; the condition of the sea or of 
a river as to sailing ; Navlg&tor, 
one who sails a ship ; a person skilful 
in sailing. 

Nav'vy, 71 . [shortened from Naviga- 
tor], a labourer on canals, etc., or on 
public works. 

Na'vy, n. [Fr., from L. navis, a' ship], a 
fleet ; a number of ships used for 
one purpose; the officers and men of 
the warships of a nation. 

Nay, adv. [Scand. ; the A.S. gives No], 
no ; not so ; not only so, (but);— 71 ., a 
denial. 

Nazarene', 71., r a native or an inhabitant 
of Nazareth (applied to Christ). 

Naz'arite, 71 . IHeb.], one of a sect who 
promised to abstain from strong drink. 

Naze, 71 . [Scand. See Ness], a cape. 

Neap, adj. [A.S., from same root as 
Nip], low, as applied to the tide with 
least rise and fall. 

Near, adj. [A.S., comp. deg. of nedh], 
close at hand ; not far away in place 
or time ; very like, as a copy ; closely 
related ; short, as a way ; unwilling to 
part with money ;-~adv., not far off in 
time or in place ; almost ; — prep. , close 
by ; at the Bide of ; — v., to come or draw 
near. — adv., Nearly.— n., Near'ness. 
— adj.. Near-sighted, seeing only 
what is near. 

Neat (1), adj. [A.S., to use], belonging to 
cattle;— n., black cattle; an ox or a 
cow.— 71 ., Neat'herd, one who herds 
cattle. 

Neat (2), adj. [Fr., from L. nittdus , shin- 
ing], free from soil or stain; free from 
anything unbecoming ; with every- 
thing in its place ; in good order ; 
simple in taste ; unmixed ; pure. — n., 
Neat'ness. 

Neb' Ala, n. LL.], a little cloud ; a misty 
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object in the sky composed of a very 
great number of stars; pi., Neb'ulse. 

— adjs., Neb'CLlar, pertaining to a 
nebula; Neb'CUose or Neb'tllous, 
having the appearance of a nebula; 
hazy; misty. 

Nec'essary (neses-sar-i), adj. [Fr., from 
L. necessarius], that must be; that 
cannot be avoided or done without ; 
forced to act ; not free ; — n., some- 
thing needed, often in plural ; — adv., 
Nec'essarily.— n., Nec'essariness. 

Necessity, n. [L. necessitas], that which 
must be ; that which cannot be avoid- 
ed or done without; want; power 
that cannot be resisted. — n., Neces- 
sitarian, one who denies the freedom 
of the human will. — v., Necessitate, 
to make necessary ; to render unavoid- 
able; to force.— adj., Necessitous, 
very poor. 

Neck, n. [A.S.], the part that joins the 
head to the body ; any long narrow 
part between two larger pieces. — ns., 
Neck'cloth, Neck'ercbief (nek'er- 
chif), Neck'tie, a piece of cloth, a 
kerchief, a tie worn around the nock ; 
Neck'lace, a string of beads or pre- 
cious stones for the neck. 

Necrol'Ogy, n. [Gk. nekros, dead ; and 
logos , an account], an account of the 
dead ; a list of deaths. 

Necromancy, n. [Gk. nekros , dead; 
and manteia, prophecy], the art of 
foretelling by information from the 
dead ; the black art (from a mistaken 
derivation from niger, black). — n.. 
Nec'romancer. — adj. , Necroman- 
tic, belonging to or done by necro- 
mancy. 

Necropolis, n. [Gk. nekros, dead ; and 
ptilis, a city], a city of the dead; a 
burying-ground. 

Necrd'sis, n. [Gk. nekros, dead], decay 
of bone.— adj., NecrO'tic, 

Nec'tar, n. [L. nectar], the drink of the 
gods ; any sweet drink ; juice of 
flowers from which bees make honey. 

— adj., Nec'tarine (-fin), sweet like 
nectar; — n. , a kind of peach. — adj., 
Nec'tarous or Necta'reous, sweet as 
nectar. 

Neod, n* want of something that 


Negotiate 

cannot be done without ; want of the 
means of living ; great difficulty or 
distress; — v., to be in want of; to be 
unable to do without. — adjs., Need- 
ful, that cannot be done without; 
Need'y, in want of the means of living ; 
Needless, not needed ; unnecessary. 
— adv., Needs [yen. case of Need], of 
necessity (often used with must). 

Nee'dle, n. [A.S.], a fine shaq>pointed 
piece of steel with a hole at one end to 
receive a thread for sewing ; a thin rod 
used for knitting, etc. ; the fine bar in 
the mariner’s compass that points 
always to the north.— ns., Nee'dle- 
bOOk, a case with leaves of cloth for 
holding needles ; Nee'dle-gun, a gun 
that was fired by a needle-like ap- 
paratus in the lock ; Nee'dlewoman, 
a woman who makes her living by 
sewing ; Nee'dlework, work done by 
means of a needle. 

Nefa'rious, adj. [L. nefdrius, wicked: 
ntyas], very wicked; unlawful. — 
Nefa'riousness. 

Nega'tion, n. [L. negate], act of saying 
no ; a denial ; a description of what a 
thing is not.— adj., Neg'ative, saying 
no ; telling what a thing is not ; mark- 
ing a number or quantity to be sub- 
tracted; opposed to Positive and 
Affirm'ative ;— n., a word or sentence 
that denies; right of saying no; a 
picture from which photographs are 
printed *>., to prove not true ; to say 
no to; to reject by vote. — adv., 
Neg'atively. 

Neglect 7 , v. [L. neglectus : neyligdre, to 
neglect], to pass by without proper 
notice; to forget or to be careless 
about; — n., want of doing what one 
ought ; careless treatment. — adj., 
Neglect'ful— n«., Neglect 'fulness 
and Negligence, want of care ; habit 
of not doing one’s duty ; carelessness. 
—adj. Negligent ( neg'U-jent ), care- 
less in doing what ought to be done. 

Negotiate (ne-go’shi-dt), v. [L. nego- 
tiari, to do business], to carry on 
business; to arrange the terms of a 
bargain or treaty; to give a bill in 
return for a payment or other value. ~ 
ns., Negotia'tion, process of carrying 
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on business; an arranging of a bar- 
gain ; Negotiator. — adj., Nego- 
tiable, that may be negotiated or 
arranged. 

Ne'gTO, adj. [Span., from L. ni.ger], 
black ; — n„ one of the black races in 
Africa. Fem. Ne'gress. 

Ne'gUS, n. [Colonel Negus the inventor], 
a drink of wine, water, sugar, etc. 

Neigh, (no), v. [A.S., from the sound], to 
cry like a horse the cry of a 
horse. 

Neighbour ( na'bur), n. [A.S., from 
nedh, near; and ( ge)bur , a dweller or 
farmer], ono who lives near or is on 
friendly terms with another ;—adj., 
near ;—v., to live near to. — n., Neigh 1 
bourhood, the state of being near ; 
places round about or near ; the people 
who live around or near. — adjs., 
Neighbouring, living near; close 
at hand ; Neighbourly, acting as 
neighbours ought ; helping each other ; 
friendly. 

Neither (ne'ther or ni'ther ), pron . [A.S. 
mi, no ; and Either], not either ; 
not the one or the other; — conj., not 
either. 

Nem'esis, n. [Gk. n#mesi8, what is due], 
vengeance; punishment that surely 
follows sin ; fate. 

NeoFogy ( nc-ol'o-ji ), n. [Gk. neos, new ; 
and logos , a word], the bringing in of 
new words or meanings ; a new truth 
or a new explanation. — adj., NeO- 
log'ic or Neolog'ical.— 7i., Neol'o- 
£ist. 

Ne'ophyte ( ne'o-jit ), n. [Gk. neos, new ; 
and phytos, grown], one newly admit- 
ted ; a new convert ; a beginner in learn- 
ing ;~adj., newly admitted or entered. 

Neph'aliem, n. [Gk. nephalios, without 
wine], abstinence from strong drink.— 
n., Neph'alist, one who abstains. 

Neph'ew (nev'u or ncfu), n. IFr., from 
F. nepos], the son of a brother or 
a sister. Fem. Niece (nes). 

Nep'otism, n. [L. nepos), too great 
favour shown to relations. 

Nep'tune, n. [L.], the god of the sea; 
the most distant of the planets. 

“6'reid (ne're’id), n, [Gk. Nereis, daugh- 
ter of Nereus, a sea-god], a sea-nymph. 


Nerve, n. [L. nervus , a sinew], a cord ; a 
fibre or bundle of fibres by which 
feeling passes to and from the brain ; 
firmness of mind; self-command in 
danger ; power of muscle ; a fibre or 
rib along the leaf of a plant; — v., 
to give strength or firmness to.— adjs., 
Nerved, strengthened in the nerves; 
having veins, as the leaves of plants ; 
Nerveless, without nerve; weak; 
Nerv'OUS, full of nerve ; strong and 
vigorous ; having to do with the 
nerves; with too keen feeling in the 
nerves ; timid. — n., Nerv'ousness. 

Nescience ( ncsh'yens ), n. [L. ne, not ; 
and scire, to know], want of knowl- 
edge. — adj., Nescient. 

Ness, n. [A.S. — nose. Scand. gives 
Naze], a cape. 

Nest, n. [A.S.], the bed of a bird for its 
eggs and its young; any comfortable 
dwelling ; a place where a number meet 
for a bad purpose;—?;., to make and 
use a nest. — v., Nes'tle (nes'l), to 
lie In a nest ; to lie close together ; to 
cherish. — adj., Nes'tling {nesting), 
being yet in the nest; — n., a young 
bird in the nest. 

Net (1), n. [A.S. net — not connected 
with Knit or Knot], twine or thread 
knotted into meshes, for catching fish, 
birds, etc. ; anything like a net ; any- 
thing to catch or entrap ; — v„ to make 
a net ; to catch with a net. Pars. 
Netting, netted.— ns., Net'ting and 
Net'work, work made like a net. 

Net (2), adj. [ A.S., a form of Neat], clear 
of everything that does not really form 
part; free from further deductions; 
opposed to Gross;— v., to gain as 
clear profit. Pars. Netting, netted. 

Netb'er, adj. [A. 8., from root ?ti, down; 
and comp, -ther], farther down ; lower. 
Opposed to Upper. 

Netb'ennost, adj . IA.S. nithemesta, 
double superlative of ni, down— not 
from Nether], farthest down ; lowest. 

Net'tle, n. [A.S.], a plant covered with 
sharp hairs which sting the skin ; — v., 
to fret the mind ; to irritate.— n., Net- 
tlerash, eruptions on the skin like 
those caused by the sting of a nettle. 

Neural'gia (niirral'ji-a), n. [Gk. neuron. 
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a nerve ; and algos, pain], a pain In the 
nerves. — adj., Neural'gic, caused by 
neuralgia. 

Neurop'tera, n. pi. [Gk. neuron, a 
nerve ; and pteron, a wing], a class of 
insects with wings covered with a net- 
work of nerves. 

Neurotic, adj., pertaining to the 
nerves ; over-sensitive ; — n., a disease 
in the nerves ; a nerve medicine. 

Neu'ter, adj. [L. neuter], neither of the 
two ; taking neither side ; (grammar) 
neither masculine nor feminine; in- 
transitive (verb); — n., a person who 
does not take a side ; a plant or 
an animal without sex.-- adj., Neu- 
tral, taking neither side; — n., one 
that takes no part in a quarrel. — n.. 
Neutrality, state of being neutral. — 
v., Neutralize or Neutralise, to 
make of no effect. — n., Neutraliza- 
tion or Neutralisation, process of 
making, or state of being neutral. 

Nev'er, adv. [A.S. nc, not; and Ever], 
not ever ; in no degree. 

Nevertheless', adv. [Never; m—by 
that ; and Less], in spite of that. 

New ( nu ), adj. [A.S., from same root as j 
NOW], produced now or a short time 
ago; lately begun; seen, known, or 
used for the first time ; untried ; 
changed for the better; just come 
(from). — n. New'ness. 

Newfan'gled ( nu-fang'gld ), adj. [A.S. 
fang, to seize], fond of what is now ; 
fond of change. 

News ( nuz ), n. [pi. of New, but used as 
sing.], that which is told as new ; 
information given or received for the 
first time. —ns., News-letter, a letter 
containing news before the origin of 
newspapers ; News-monger, one who 
gathers and sproads news ; News- 
paper, a printed sheet containing the 
news of the day; News-room, a room 
where newspapers are read ; News- 
vender or News-vendor, one who 
sells newspapers. 

Newt (nut), n. fa newt, corrupted from 
anewt; A.S. tfeta], a small amphibi- 
ous animal like a lizard. 

Newto'nian, adj., belonging to Sir 
Isaac Newton or to his discoveries. 


Next, ad\ [A.S. nedhst or nyhst, sup. 
deg. of nedh, near], nearest ; with 
nothing between ; immediately after ; 
— adv., at the time nearest after. 

Nex'US, n. [L. nexus, necUre, to bind], 
something that ties or binds. 

Nib or Neb, n. [A.S., the face], a thing 
small and pointed ; a pen point ; a bird’s 
bill. 

Nib'ble, v. [from Nip], to nip at ; to eat 
in small bits ; to bite at ; to find fault ; 
— n., the bite of a fish at bait. 

Nice (nis), adj. [Fr., from L. ncscius, 
ignorant], hard to please ; too exact ; 
over-refined ; finely fitted or finished ; 
pleasing; agreeable.— ns., Nice'ness, 
state of being nice or exact ; Nic'ety 
(nis'e-ty), quality or state of being 
nice ; great fineness or exactness ; a 
very small point. 

Niche ( nich ), n. [Fr. and Ital. ; from L. 
mytilus, a sea-mussel], a hollow place 
in a wall for a statue, etc. 

Nick (1), n. [same root as Notch], a bit- 
cut out of the edge ; a cut to mark a 
particular point ; an exact point ;— 1 \, 
to cut nicks in ; to hit the right place 
or time. 

Nick (2), n. [A.S.l, a name for the devil 

Nick'el, 7i. [(kupfcr)nickel — copper of 
Nick (2) — base copper], a silver-like 
metal used for coating other metals. 

Nick'name, n. [E. Eke, an addition], a 
name given in fun or in contempt ;— 
v., to give a nickname to. 

Nic'otine (-ten), n. [ Nicot , who first, 
brought tobacco into France in 1660], 
a poisonous juice found in tobacco. 

Nidiflca'tion, n. [L. nidus, a nest ; and 
fac&re ], process of building a nest. 

Niece (nSs), n. [Fr., from L. neptis], the 
daughter of one’s brother or sister. 

Nig'gard, n. [Scand., from a root mean- 
ing to scrape], one who is unwilling to 
part with what ho has ;— a dj., unwill- 
ing to part with anything ; very mean ; 
—adv., Nig'gardly. 

Nigh (ni), adj. [A.S. nedh, near], near ; 
not far off in place or time ; — adv., at 
hand ; almost ;— prep., near. 

Night (nit), n. [A.S., niht] the time of 
darkness ; darkness ; a state of trouble 
or ignorance. — ns., Night'fall, the 
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time when night is coming on ; the 
close of the day ; Nightingale [A.S. 
nihtegale: galan , to sing], the bird 
that sings by night.— adj., Nightly, 
pertaining to or happening in the 
night; done every night;— adv., by 
night; every night.— ns., Night'mare 
[A.S. mara, weight], a dream, accom- 
panied by a feeling of a weight or 
hindrance to move ; Nightshade, 
a poisonous plant found in damp and 
shady places ; Night-Walker, one 
who walks while asleep ; one who goes 
about at night for no good purpose ; 
Night-watch, a watch set during the 
night. 

Nihilism, n. [L. nihil , nothing], state of 
being or knowing nothing ; a name 
given to the teaching and actions of 
people who wish to abolish all govern- 
ment. — n., Nfhilist. 

Nim'ble, adj. [A.S. niman, to take], 
quick at seizing; moving quickly.— 
adv., Nim'bly.— n., Nim'bleness. 

Nim'bus, n. [L.], the circle of rays with 
which painters surround the heads of 
saints, etc. ; a rain -cloud. 

Nin'compoop, n. [L. non compos j 
(mentis)], a foolish-minded person ; a 
trifler. 

Nine-pins, n., a game in which nine pins 
are set up to be knocked down by a 
ball. 

Ntn'ny, n. [Ital. ninno, a child], a 
childish person ; a fool or simpleton. 

Nip, v. [E., from a root knip, found in 
Knife], to press tightly between two 
surfaces or points ; to break or cut off 
the end or edge of a thing ; to destroy 
by frost or disease ; — n., a catching be- 
tween two surfaces, etc. ; a breaking or 
cutting off the end, etc. ; the bit cut off. 
Pars. Nipping, nipped.— n.,Nip'per, 
one who nips ; a fore-tooth of a horse ; 
pi., a pair of pincers. 

Nip'ple, n. [from Nib], the knob by 
which milk is drawn from the breast ; 
anything like a nipple. 

Nit, n. [A.S.], the egg of a louse, etc. 

Nitre (ni'ter), n. [Fr., from L. nitrum, 
soda], salt got from potash, called also 
saltpetre.— n., Ni'trate, a salt got 
from nitric acid. — adj., Ni'tric or 
xziv. 
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Ni'trous, pertaining to nitre; con- 
taining nitre. 

Ni'trogen ( ni'tro-jen ), n. [Nitre ; and 
Gk. gen, to become], a gas which pro- 
duces nitre, and forms four-fifths of the 
common air. 

Ni'tro-glyc'erine ( nitro-glis'er-in ), n., 
an explosive mixture of glycerine with 
nitric and sulphuric acid. 

Nizam', n. [Arab.], a title of the native 
prince of Hyderabad in India. 

N6 (1), adv. [A.S. nd], “ I will not,” “ It 
is not so,” etc. ; not at all. 

N6 (2), adj., not one or any ; none. 

Noa' Chian (no-a'ki-an), adj., pertaining 
to Noah or to his time. 

No'ble, ad \ [L. ndbllis], well-known ; 
high in rank or character ; splendid in 
size or appearance ; — n. , a person of 
high rank ; an old gold coin worth 
6s. 8d .—ns., Nobility, high rank or 
character; descent from noble fore- 
fathers ; the body of nobles ; a splen- 
did appearance ; No'bleman, one of 
the nobles; No'bleness, same as 
Nobility, except “body of nobles;” 
NQbless' and Ndblesse' [Fr.], noble- 
ness of birth ; persons of noble birth ; 
feeling of honour. 

No'body, n., no person ; no one of any 
worth. 

Noc'turn, n. [L. noctumus, by night], a 
religious service during the night. — 
adj., Noctur'nal, pertaining tonight ; 
happening by night.— n., Noc'tume, 
«., a dreamy kind of music. 

Nod, v. IE.], to bend the head quickly 
forward ; to give assent ; to make a 
bow ; to bend the head in sleep ;— n., a 
quick bending forward of the head ; a 
slight bow. Pars. Nodding, nodded. 

Node, n. [L. nodus, a knot], a knot or 
crossing-point of two cords or lines ; a 
swelling, as at the joint of a plant ; 
the point where a planet crosses the 
ecliptic. — adjs., NQd'al, pertaining to 
a node; Nddose', full of knots. — n., 

Nod'dle, n. [from Knot], the head, pro- 
perly the projecting part at the back. 

Nod'dy, n. [Nod], a simpleton; a sea-bird 
that allows itself to be easily caught. 

Nod'ule, a small lump. 

Nog'gin, n. [C.], a wooden cup. 
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Noise ( noiz ), n. [Fr. (?), from L. nausea, 
annoyance ; or nozia, harmful], sound ; 
a con fused or unpleasant sound; general 
talk to sound loud; to spread 
abroad. — adjs., Nois'y, making a loud 
noise ; fond of making noise ; Noise- 
less. —advs., Noisily and Noise- 
lessly.— ns., Noisiness and Noise- 
lessness. 

Noi'some (noi'sum), adj. [(An)DOy ; and 
A.S. -swm], hurtful to health ; causing 
pain or disgust.— n., Noi'someness. 

Nom'ad or No'made, n. [Gk. ndmas, in 
search of pasture], one of a race 
wandering in search of pasture ; — adj., 
roving.— af/J., Nomadic, pertaining to 
nomads ; wandering about. 

No'mencl&tor, n. [L. nomen, a name; 
and calare, to call], one who gives 
names.— n., Nomenclature, a list of 
names with their meanings ; the names 
used in any science. 

Nominal, adj. [L. nomen, a name], 
existing in name only ; not real. 

Nominate, v. [L. nominate), to name : 
to fill an office; to appoint. — n., 
Nomination, act or power of nomi- 
nating ; state of being nominated. — 
adj., Nominative (grammar), giving 
a name ; the case of the subject.— ns., 
Nominator; Nominee', one who 
is nominated. 

Non'ago ( non'dj ), n., time or state of 
being under age. 

Nonagena'rian, n. [L. nonagenarius ], a 
person ninety years old. 

Non'agon, n. [L. norms, ninth ; and 
gonia, an anglej, a figure with nine 
angles and nine sides. 

Non-appear'ance, Non-atten'dance, 

ns., failure to appear or attend. 

Nonce ( nons ), n. [E. for then ones —tor 
the once], the present time or occasion 
(only to the phrase, for the nonce). 

Non'chalance (non -shal-ans), n. [Fr. 
non ; and chaloir , to care], unconcern ; 
indifference.— adj., Non'chalant 

Non-commis sioned, adj., not having 
a commission; below the rank of 
lieutenant. 

Non-compli'ance, n., a failure or re- 
fusal to ag; ee with something. 

Non-CondUC tOr, »., a material along 
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which heat or electricity cannot pass, or 
does so with difficulty. 

Non-conforming, adj., not conforming 
or agreeing.— ns., Nonconformist, 
one who refuses to become a member 
of an Established Church ; Noncon- 
formity. 

Non'descript, adj. [L. non ; and de- 
scribee, to describe], not yet described ; 
that cannot be put in any class ; odd ; 
— n., a person or a thing not yet 
described or classified ; one difficult to 
describe. 

None (nun), adj. and pron. [A.S. ndn], 
not one or any ; not a part. 

Nonen'tity, n. [L. non , not ; and 
Entity], want of being; a thing not 
existing ; a person of no account. 

Non-essen'tial (-shal), adj., not neces- 
sary ;— n., that which can be donewith- 
out. 

Nonesuch', n., a person or a thing better 
than any that can be found. 

Non-intru'sion, n., denial of the right 
to force a minister upon people. 

Non-jdr'or,n. [L. non, not; andjimm, 
to swear], one who refused to swear 
obedience to the government in 1688. 
—adj., Nonjdrlng. 

Nonpareil' (non-par-el'), ». [Fr. now, 
not ; and pareil, equal], a person or 
thing without an equal ; unequalled 
excellence ; a small kind of type ; — adj . , 
without equal. 

Non'plus, n. [L. non, not ; and plus, 
more], a position of great difficulty ;— 
v., to put into a stato of great difficulty. 
Fars.Nonplusing,nonplused,or -ss. 

Non'sense, n. [L. non, not ; and Sense], 
words or actions without meaning. — 
adj., Nonsen'sical, without sense; 
unmeaning. 

Non'suit (non'sut), n. [L. non, not ; and 
Suit], a failure by the pursuer to 
follow up a suit in court; the with- 
drawal of a case from a court before 
judgment ;— v., to record the dropping 
of a suit. 

Noo'dle, n. See Noddy. 

Nook, n. [C.], a corner. 

Noon, n. [A.S., from L. nona (hora), 
ninth hour, the time of the church 
services called nones, afterwards 
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changed to twelve o’clock], mid-day ; 
the highest point of any course adj., 
belonging to mid-day. 

Noon'day, Noon'tide, ns., mid-day ;— 
adj., pertaining to noon. 

NOOSe ( nooz or noos), n. 10 . Fr. non ; pi. 
nous: L. nodus, a knot], a running 
knot which grows tighter the more it is 
drawn ; — v., to catch in a noose. 

Nor, coiij. [for nother = Neither], a 
word in the second part of a state- 
ment corresponding to neither in the 
first. 

Norm, n. [L. norma], a rule ; a standard 
or pattern.— adj.., Nor'mal, according 
to rule ; pertaining to first principles ; 
perpendicular; — n., a perpendicular. 

Nor'man, adj., belonging to Normandy 
or to its people ; — n. , a native of 
Normandy. 

Norse, adj. [Scand. Northisk ], belonging 
to Scandinavia, its people, or language. 

North, n. [A.S.], the point opposite the 
sun at mid-day.— n., North-east'; — 
adj., half-way between north and east. 
— adjs., North-east'eriy, from or 
toward the north-east; North-east- 
ern, belonging to the north-east ; 
North-east' ward, toward the north- 
east ; Northerly, from or toward the 
north ; — adv., toward the north. — adj. , 
North'em, pertaining to the north ; 
in or near the north ; toward the north ; 
— 7i., one who lives in the north. — 
adj., North'ernmost or North- 
most, farthest to the north. — n ., 
North-star, the pole star, in the 
north. — adjs., North'ward, toward 
the north; North-west', North- 
west'erly, etc. See North-east, etc., 
and for east read west. 

Norwegian (nor-we'ji-an), adj., per- 
taining to Norway, its people, or lan- 
guage ; — 7i. , a native of Norway. 

Nose, n. [A.S.], the outstanding part of 
the face, through which air passes to 
and from the lungs; the seat of the 
sense of smell ; any outstanding end ; 
—v., to smell. — 7i., Nose'gay, a bunch 
of sweet-smelling fleers. 

Nos'tril, n. [A.S. = Nose; and thyrl, 
opening], one of the openings of the 
nose. 
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Nos'trum, n. [L. noster , our], a quack 
medicine ; a favourite plan. 

Not, adv. [A.S. n6, not ; and vAht, a 
whit. Same as Naught], used to 
deny. 

Notch, n. [Old Du.], a small cut in any- 
thing; a narrow pass; — v., to cut a 
nick into. 

Note, n. [Fr., from L. nfita], a mark to 
make known ; a short explanation ; 
a writing to help the memory ; a short 
letter ; a paper acknowledging a debt 
and promising payment ; a musical 
sound, or the mark for it; great re- 
putation; — v., to make a note of; to 
take notice ; to mark in writing.— adj., 
Not'able, worthy of being noticed ; — 
7i., a person or a thing worthy of 
notice; and Notability. — ns., 
Not'ary, a person appointed by law 
to certify deeds, etc. ; Nota'tion, a 
taking ncte of by markB or signs ; the 
marks or signs so used.— adjs., Not'ed, 
marked ; well-known ; famous ; Note- 
worthy, worthy of being noted. 

Nothing ( nuth'ing ), n., not anything ; 
absence of being ; a thing of no ac- 
count ; a cipher ;—a dv., in no degree. 

No'tlce, n. [Fr., from L. notitia: notus, 
known], information got in any way ; 
means of letting one know ; attention 
paid; a short statement; — v., to take 
note of ; to see or hear or pay atten- 
tion to ; to speak of. — adj., No'tlce- 
able, worth noticing ; fitted to attract 
attention. 

No'tify, v. [Fr., from L. notificare: 
notus, known], to make known; to 
give notice to ; to declare or publish. 
—n., Notification, a giving notice ; 
the notice given, or its form. 

Notion ( no'shnn ), n. [L. notio : noscire, 
to know], that which is known or 
thought of with regard to anything ; 
the form which thought takes in the 
mind. — adj., Notional, pertaining to 
a notion ; existing in thought only. 

Nfito'rious, adj. [L. notorins], known 
and talked about ; clear to the world ; 
too well known. — n., N6t6ri'ety. 

N ot withstanding, prep., not standing 
against ; not opposed to ; in spite of ; 
— conj ., nevertheless ; for all that. 
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Nought (nawt). See Naught. 

Noun, n. [Fr., from L. nomen, a name], 
(grammar) a word used as a name. 

N our' 1 sh ( nur'ish), v. [Fr. nourrir : from 
L. nutrire, to feed], to cause to grow by 
giving food ; to supply with the means 
of life and health ; to educate. — n.. 
Nourishment, that which is given as 
food ; nutriment. 

Nov'el, adj. [Fr., from L. novellus: 
ntiinis, new], strange ; unusual ; — n., 
that which is new or unusual; an 
imaginary story. — ns., Novelette', a 
short novel ; Nov'elist, one who 
writes novels ; Nov'elty, state of 
being new ; something new or strange. 

Novem'ber, n. [L., the ninth month], 
the eleventh month of the year. 

Novice ( nov'is ), n. [Fr., from L. ntivus, 
new], one new in any business, etc. ; a 
beginner ; a person who is preparing to 
take the vows of a monk or nun. — n., 
Novl'tiate (no-vish'i-ilt), state or time 
of being a novice ; time of probation. 

NOW, adv. [A.S. nu], at the present 
time ; at the time of speaking ; — cimj., 
things being so ; seeing this ; — n., the 
present time. 

Now'adays, adv., at the present time. 
No'way, No'ways, or No'wise, adv., 
in no way or degree ; not at all. 

No'where, adv., in no place. 

Noxious ( nok'shus ), adj. [L. noxius], 
hurtful; destructive. — n., Noxious- 
ness, quality of being hurtful ; tend- 
ency to destroy or corrupt. 

Noz'zle ( noz’l ), n., a little nose ; a short 
end of a pipe or tube. 

Nu'cleus ( nu'cle-us ), n. [L. nucleus, a 
small nut : nux ], a central point 
around which matter gathers ; the 
head of a comet ; pi., Nu'clel (nuclc-t). 

Nude, adj. [L. nudus, naked], without 
clothes; of no force or value. — n., 
Nu'dity, state of being naked ; pi., 
naked parts or figures. 

Nudge (nvj), n. [Scand.], a gentle push ; 
— v., to push gently ; to call attention 
by a push. 

Nu'gatory, adj. [L. nugat, trifles], trif- 
ling ; of no force or value. 

Nug'get, n. [Ingot, with n prefixed?], a 
lump of gold or silver. 


Nui'sance (nusans), n. [Fr., from L. 
nocere, to hurt], that which causes 
harm or trouble ; anything offensive. 

Null, adj. [L. nullus, none], of no effect. 
— v., Nullify, to deprive of binding 
power; to make void. — ns., Nulliflca'- 
tion ; Nullity, state of being null ; 
want of power or effect ; nothingness ; 
that which is null. 

Numb ( num ), adj. [A.S. numen, past 
par. of niman, to take], having lost 
the power of feeling or motion ; — v. } to 
take away this power.— n., Numb- 
ness, loss of feeling or motion. 

Num'ber, n. [Fr., from L. num£rus], 
anything counted up by separate parts ; 
the amount of the parts ; more than 
one ; a word or figure telling how 
many ; measure of verse, mostly in 
plural ; (grammar) the difference be- 
tween singular and plural; pi., the 
fourth book of the Bible ; — v., to count 
how many ; to include ; to mark with 
a number; to amount to. — adjs., 
Num'berless, more than can be 
counted ; Nu'merable, that can be 
counted ; Nu'meral, pertaining to 
number; consisting of or expressing 
number ; — n., a figure, etc., to express a 
number. — adj. , Nu'merary, belonging 
to or counted in a number. — v.. Nu- 
merate, to count the number of ; to 
read the value of a row of figures. — ns., 
Numeration, act or art of counting 
up a row of figures ; Nu'merdtor, one 
who numbers ; the upper number in a 
vulgar fraction. — adjs., Ndmerlc and 
Numerical, belonging to or made up 
of number; Nu'merous, many in 
number. 

Ndmismattc, adj. [L. numisma, a coin], 
pertaining to coins, etc. ; — n. pi., the 
science of coins and medals. 
Num'skull, n. [Numb and Skull], a 
blockhead ; a dunce ; a dolt. 

Nun, n. [A.S., from Low L. nonna, 
mother], a woman who lives in a con- 
vent and spends her time in religious 
duties.— n., Nun'nery, a house where 
nuns live. * 

Nun'ciO (nun'shi-o), n. [Ital., from L. 
nuncius ], a messenger ; an ambassador 
from the Pope. 
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Nuncupative and Nuncu'patory, 

adjs. [L. nuncupate, to call by name], 
existing only in name ; verbal. 

Nup'tial (nup'shal), adj. [L. nuptice, a 
marriage], pertaining to a marriage ; — 
n. pi., a marriage. 

Nurse ( nurs ), n. [Fr. nourrice ; from L. 
nutrix. See Nourish], one who nour- 
ishes or feeds ; one who has care of an 
infant or a sick person ; — v., to nour- 
ish ; to feed at the breast ; to take care 
of in sickness; to help growth. — ns., 
Nurs'ery, a place for nursing ; ground 
for planting and growing trees ; Nurs- 
ling, an infant. 

Nur'ture, n. [Fr., from L. nutritura ], 
nourishment ; tender care ; training ; 
— v ., to feed ; to bring up. 

Nut, n . [A.S.], a hard shell with a soft 
kernel ; a piece of wood or metal for 
screwing on to a bolt; — v., to gather 
nuts. Pars. Nutting, nutted. 

Nuta'tion, n. [L. nutare , to nod], a 
small change of the inclination of the 
earth’s axis constantly going on. 


Oaf (d/), n. [Scand., form of Elf], a fool- 
ish or deformed child supposed to be 
left by fairies instead of one which 
they have stolen ; a lazy fellow. 

Oak, n. [A.S.], a tree the wood of which 
was formerly much used in ship-build- 
ing. — n. f Oak-apple, a spongy sub- 
stance like a small apple formed on 
the leaves of the oak. — adj., Oak'en, 
made of oak. 

Oak'urn, n. [A.S. d, away ; and root of 
Comb], old ropes pulled loose for fill- 
ing the seams of ships, etc. 

Oar, n. [A.S.], a long piece of wood with 
a flat end for rowing ; — v., to use an 
oar; to row.-— adj., Oared ( ord ), fur- 
nished with oars.— n., Oars'man, one 
who rows. 

Oa'siS (6-a'sis or o'a-sis), n . [L., from 
Egyptian], a green spot in a desert; 
any pleasant place ; pi., Oa' 808 . 

Oat or pi. Oats, n. [A.S.], a grain used 
as food ; the plant on which it grows. 
n., Oat'cake, a thin cake made of 


Nut-brown, adj., brown like a dried 

nut. 

Nut'meg, n. [Old Fr. muge: from L. 
muscus , musk], the kernel of the nut 
of an East Indian tree used in cook- 
ery. 

Nutriment, n. [L. nutrimentum: nu- 
trire , to nourish], that which feeds or 
causes to grow. — adj., Nu'trient, 
nourishing ;— n., that which promotes 
growth.— n., Nutrl'tion, a nourishing 
or causing to grow ; a supply of the 
elements needed to build up or keep a 
body healthy ; that which nourishes.— 
adjs., Nutritious and Nu'tritive, 
fitted for giving strength or causing 
growth ; having the power of feed- 
ing. 

Nux vomica, n. [L. nux, a nut ; and 
vomdre, to vomit], the fruit of a tree 
from which strychnine is obtained. 

Nymph (nimf), n. [Fr., from Gk. nymphe, 
a bride], a maiden ; a goddess of the 
mountains, woods, or streams. — adj., 
Nympho'an, pertaining to a nymph. 


oatmeal.— ad}., Oat'en, made of oat- 
straw or of oatmeal. — n., Oat/meal, 
oats ground to meal. 

Oath, n. [A.S.], a statement made more 
solemn by calling on God to witness 
its truth ; an irreverent use of God’s 
name. 

Ob'dtlrate, adj. [L. ob , and ddrus , 
hard], hard-hearted ; difficult to influ- 
ence or deal with ; very wicked ; un- 
yielding.— n., Ob'dflracy, hardness of 
heart or feeling. 

Obey' ( o-ba ), v. IFr., from L. obedire], to 
do what one is told ; to keep the law ; 
to submit to command or authority. — 
adj., Obe'dient, willing to obey ; 
keeping the law. — n ., Obe'dience, a 
doing what one is told ; submission to 
authority ; a keeping of the law. 

Obei'sance ( o-ba'sans ), n. [Fr., from L. 
obedientia], a show of obedience by act 
or manner ; a bow expressing reverence 
or respect. 

Ob elisk, n. [Gk. obdiskos, a small spit], 
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an upright, four-sided, tapering pillar, 
ending in a small pyramid ; a mark (f) 
in printing. 

Obese' (o-6<?/), adj. [L. obesus], very fat • 
too fat. — ns., Obese'ness and Obes- 
ity, over-fatness. 

Obfus'cate, v. [L. ob, over ; and fuscus, 
dark], to darken ; to confuse. — n., Ob- 
fusca'tion. 

O bit ( o'bit or ob'it, ), n. [L. obltum, oblre, 
to die], death ; a funeral or anniversary 
service. — adj., Obit'tlary, pertaining 
to a person’s death ; — n., a list of per- 
sons who have died ; a sketch of a dead 
person’s life. 

Obiter, adv. [L. ob, and iter, a Jour- 
ney], by the way. — n., Obiter dic r - 
tum, a remark by the way ; pi . , 

Obiter dicta. 

Object', v. [L. objectus : ob; and jaefire, 
to throw], to throw in a person’s way ; 
to oppose; to find fault; to give a 
reason against. — Ob'ject, the thing 
towards which thought, sight, or action 
is directed; that which is sought for 
or aimed at; anything that can be 
seen or touched ; (grammar) the word, 
etc., towards which the action of a 
verb is directed.— -w., Objec'tify, to 
treat as an object. — ns., Objecti- 
flca'tion ; Objection, something 
said to oppose or to prevent ; a rea- 
son against. — adjs., Objec'tionable, 
likely to be objected to; Objec- 
tive, in the place of, or having the 
nature of an object; existing outsido 
the mind, a3 opposed to subjective; 
(grammar) denoting the case of the ob- 
ject.— adv.. Objectively. 

Ob'ject-glass, n., the glass of a tele- 
scope or of a microscope which is 
pointed towards the object. 

Objurgation, n. [L. ob, against; and 
jurgare , to quarrel], act of blaming or 
of finding fault; reproof. — adj., Ob- 
jurgatory. 

Oblate, adj. [L. obldtus , pushed to- 
wards: ob, towards; and ferre, to 
carry], flattened at the ends or poles ; 
shaped like an orange.— n„ Oblation, 
that which is offered, especially in wor- 
ship or sacrifice ; a gift to the church. 
Oblige' v >. IFr., from L. obli- 
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gave], to bind a person to duty ; to do 
a kindness to. — v., Obligate, to bind 
firmly to duty. — n., Obligation, a 
being bound to do; something done 
which obliges or binds ; one’s duty ; 
the binding power of a promise, etc. ; 
state of being bound by a favour done ; 
an engagement to payor to do. — adjs., 
Obligatory, requiring to be per- 
formed; binding; Obliging (o-blij'ing), 
willing to do a favour ; helpful. 

Oblique' ( ob-lek'), adj. [L. obliquus ], not 
straight up and down or across; not 
parallel or at right angles to; (gram- 
mar) denoting any case except the 
nominative. — ns., Oblique'ness and 
Obliq'uity ( ob-lik'wi-ti ), slope ; crook- 
edness of conduct. 

Obliterate, V. [L. ob, over ; and littra, 
a letter], to blot out ; to make unread- 
able; to destroy by any means. — n., 

Obliteration. 

Oblivion, n. [L. oblivio , forgetfulness], 
state of being forgotten ; a general pav- 
don of offences. — adj., Oblivious, 
forgetful ; causing to forget. — n., Ob- 
livlousness. 

Ob'long, adj . [L. ob, across; and lon- 
gus], longer than broad a rect- 
angle. 

Obloquy (ob'lo-lcwi), n. [L. ob, against ; 
and loqui, to speakl, abusive speech; 
words of reproach or contempt. 

Obnoxious (ob-nok 1 sJlus), adj. [L. ob, 
in the way of ; and Noxious], exposed 
to harm or danger; likely to cause 
harm ; in danger of ; offensive. 

O'boe (o'bo'i). See Hautboy. 

O'bblUSand Obol,?z.<f. [Gk. obdlos], a Greek 
coin worth about three halfpence; a 
weight of about one-sixth of a drachm. 

Obscene' ( ob-sen '), adj. [L. obscenus], 
impure ; offensive to chastity ; filthy ; 
disgusting. — ns., Obscene'ness and 
Obscenity. 

Obscure', adi. [L. obscurus ], covered 
over or shaded ; with little light; not 
clearly seen; unknown to fame; not 
easily understood ; — v., to make dark ; 
to keep in the dark ; to make less clear 
or visible. — adv.. Obscurely. — ns., 
Obscura'tion, act of obscuring, or 
state of being obscured; ObBCU'rity* 
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dimness; want of light; difficulty of 
being understood. 

Oto'sequies ( ob'se-kwez ), n. pi. |X. ob- 
sequicp, funeral rites], the last services 
to a person after death ; funeral 
ceremonies. — adj., Obse'quiOUS (ob- | 
se'kwi-us), following after in a mean 
way; fawning; cringing. — n., Obse- 
quiousness, servility; mean compli- 
ance. 

Observe' (ob-zerv), v. [L. observare , to 
take notice of], to look at closely ; to 
be on the watch for ; to discover ; to 
attend to and obey ; to make a remark. 
adj. , Observ'able, that may be ob- 
served ; worthy of being observed. — 
n., Observance, careful attention; 
an act of worship, etc. ; that which is 
observed ; a rule or practice. — adj., 
Observ'ant, on the look out; giving 
heed to.— ns., Observation, act or 
habit of observing ; the result of watch- 
ing ; a statement of something seen ; 
Observ'atory, a building in which 
observations are made. — adj., Observ- 
ing, taking notice of ; very attentive. 

Obsoles'cent ( ob-so-les'ent ), adj. [L, ob- 
sole&ctre , to begin to grow old], going 
out of use.— n., Obsoles'cence. 

Ob'solete, adj. [L. obsolete, to grow old], 
out of use ; out of date. — adv., Ob'so- 
letely.— n., Ob'soleteness. 

Ob'stacle, n. [L. obstacidum : ob , In the 
way of ; and stare, to stand], that 
which stands in the way ; anything 
that hinders. 

Obstet'ric and Obstet'rical, adjs. [L. 
obstetrix, a midwife], pertaining to 
child-birth.— n., ObStet'riCS, the art 
or science of assisting in child-birth. 

Ob'stinate, adj. [L. obstinate: ob, in 
the way of ; and stare, to stand], stand- 
ing firmly to one’s opinion ; refusing to 
yield ; not easily moved ; ill to heal.— 
ns., Ob'stinacy and Ob'stinateness, 
unwillingness to yield ; difficulty of 
being remedied. 

Obstrep'erous, n. [L. obstrcptrus , cry- 
ing aloud ; ob, and strepire], making a 
loud noise. 

Obstruct', v. [L. obstructus : ob, in the 
way of ; and strufre, to build], to 
itahd or put in the way of ; to block a 


road or passage ; to keep from moving 
forward.— n., Obstruction, a putting 
in the way ; that which hinders or 
stops. — adj., Obstructive, causing 
delay ; — n., one who obstructs. 

Obtain', V. [Fr. t from L. ob, near; and 
tenerc, to hold], to get hold of ; to gain 
by work or effort ; to continue in use. 
— adj., Obtainable, that can be ob- 
tained. 

Obtrude' ( db-trood '), v. [L. ob, in the 
way of ; and trudgre , to push], to push 
in when not wanted; to press upon 
unduly ; (oneself) to enter without 
being asked. — n., Obtru'sion (ob-troo'- 
zhun), a pushing in upon unasked. — 
adj., Obtru'sive, fond of pushing in. 

Obtuse' ( ob-tus '), adj. [L. obtusus, ob- 
tundtre, to blunt], not sharp-pointed ; 
slow in thought; greater than a right 
angle. — n. t Obtuse'ness, slowness of 
thought; dulness. 

Obverse', adj. [L. obversus), turned to- 
wards ; n., also Ob' verse, the head or 
face of acoin, theother being th ereverse. 

Ob'viate, V. [L. obviate, to meet in the 
way], to turn aside or remove ; to make 
unnecessary.— adj., Ob'viOUB, right 
in the way ; clearly seen.— n., Ob- 
viousness.— adv., Ob'viously. 

Occa'siou (oc-ca'zhun), n. [L. occasio, 
opportunity], a falling out or happen- 
ing ; time of happening ; that which 
happens ; an event determining the 
time, etc., of something else ; a favour- 
able chance ; need ; — v., to give rise to ; 
to bring about. — adj., Occasional, 
happening by chance, or now and again. 

—adv., Occasionally. 

Oc'cident, n. [L. occidfre, to fall], the 
place where the sun goes down; the 
west. Opposed to Orient. — adj., Oc- 
Cident'al, pertaining to the west. 

Oc'ciput (oc'si-puf), n. [L. ob, over 
against ; and caput , the head], the 
back of the head. — adj., Occipital. 

Occult', adj. [L. occultus, hidden], hid- 
den ; not perceived by the eye or the un- 
derstanding; invisible; mysterious. — 
n., Occulta'tion, a hiding of one star 
or planet by another ; state of being hid. 

Oc'cttpy, v. [L. occupare, to lay hold of], 
to take hold of; to make use of; to 
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take up room or space ; to fill ; (one- 
self) to be employed. — ns., Oc'ctl- 
pancy, possession of; time during 
which one occupies; Oc'ctlpant and 
Oc'ctlpier, one who occupies ; Occd- 
pa'tion, continued possession ; state 
of being occupied ; employment. 

Occur', v. [L. occurr&re, to run towards], 
to meet one’s eye ; (to) to come into 
mind or memory ; to happen ; to exist ; 
to be found here and there. Pars. 
Occurring, occurred.— Occur- 
rence, that which happens. 

O'cean (o' shun), n. [L., from Gk. ukeilnos], 
the body of water on the earth’s sur- 
face; one of the five divisions into 
which this body is divided ; any large 
or boundless space or quantity. — acb's., 
belonging to the ocean ; Oceanic (o- 
she-an'ic ), found in or produced by the 
ocean. 

O'celot, n. [Mex.l, an animal spotted 
like a leopard, but smaller ; leopard- 
cat. 

0'ch.re ( o'kcr ), n. [Gk. ochros, pale yel- 
low], a clay mostly of a pale yellow 
colour, used for painting. 

Oc'tagon, n. [Gk. okto, eight ; and gou t a, 
an angle], a plane figure with eight equal 
sides. — adj., Octagonal. 

Octan'gular (oc-tang'gu-lar), adj., hav- 
ing eight angles. 

Oc'tant, n., the eighth part of a circle ; 
an instrument for measuring angles. 

Oc'tave, adj. [L. octavus], eighth ; made 
up of eight ; — n., an eighth ; a thing of 
eight parts; the eighth day after a 
church festival, also the period of 
eight days; the interval between any 
note and the eighth above or below it ; 
the eighth note from any other. 

Octa'vo, adj., having eight leaves to the 
sheet; a book so made up, usually 
written 8vo; pi., Octa'vos. 

Qcto'ber, n. [L., the eighth month], 
the tenth month of the year. 
Octodecimo ( octo-des'i-mo ), adj. [L. 
' octodecimu8], having eighteen leaves 
to the sheet n., a book so made up, 
written 18mo. 

Octogena'rian, n. [L. octogenarius : 
octoginta, eighty], one who is eighty 
and less than ninety years old. 
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Oc'tdpod and Oc'tdpua, ns. [Gk. okW, 
eight ; and pous, a foot], a cuttle-fish 
having eight arms or limbs. 

Oc'toroon, n. [L. octo, eight], the child of 
a white person and a quadroon— that is, 
one who has one-eighth black blood. 

Octosyllabic, adj. [Gk. okto, eight ; and 
Syllabic], made up of eight syllables. 

Oc'tllar, adj. [L. oculus, an eye], belong- 
ing to the eye ; formed in or perceived 
by the eye ; actually seen.— n., Oc'tl- 
list, one skilled in treating diseases of 
the eye. 

Odd, adj. [Scand. oddi], standing by 
itself ; unlike others ; strange ; not 
divisible by two without a remainder ; 
not even ; remaining over ; fragmen- 
tary.— ns., Odd'ness, Od'dity, queer- 
ness ; something odd. 

Odd'fellow, n., a member of a friendly 
society called the Independent Order 
of Oddfellows. 

Odds, n. sing, and pi., the amount or 
number by which one is greater than 
another; the difference in favour of 
one and against another; advantage; 
a quarrel or dispute. 

Ode, n. [Gk. ode, a song], a poem fitted 
for being set to music ; a song. 

O'dium, 7i. [L. odi, I hate], hatred ; dis- 
like; cause of hatred or dislike. — adj., 
O'dious (o' di-us), hateful ; causing 
dislike.— n., O'diousness. 

Odontorogy, n. [Gk. odous, a tooth ; 
and logos], the science of the teeth. 

O'dour ( o'dur ), n. [L. odor, a smell], a 
smell; reputation. — adjs., Odorif- 
erous, giving out a smell ; and O'dfir- 
ous. 

Of ( ov ), prep. [A.S.], from; out from; 
belonging to ; among ; concerning. 

Off, adv. [A.S. Same as Of], away from ; 
not on ; at a distance ; on the other 
side prep., not on ; distant from ;— 
interj., away! begone !— adj., farthest 
away; most distant; on the right 
(side). 

Offal, n. [Off and Fall], the waste part 
of an animal killed for food ; anything 
worthless. 

Offend', v. [L. offendire, to hurt], to 
make angry; to cause dislike ; to break 
the law.— n. , Offence', a cause of anger ; 
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a hartful action; sin; attack.— adj., 
Offensive, causing offence; giving 
pain ; making the first attack ; — n., 
the position of one who attacks.— n., 
Offen'siveness. Opposed to Defen- 
sive. 

Offer, v . [L. oh; and ferre, to bear], to 
bring to one, to be accepted or not ; to 
hold out ; to name a price ; to present 
in worship ; to lay on the altar ; to be 
at hand ; to declare oneself willing ; — 
n., the thing offered ; a sum offered as 
a price.— ns., Offering, that which 
is offered ; a gift laid on the altar or 
given in church; Offertory, act of 
offering, or the thing offered ; part of 
the church service read while the 
offerings are being taken ; an anthem 
during the first part of the Mass. 

Office (of'fis), n. [Fr., from L. ojjiciuvi, 
duty], that which one docs or ought to 
do ; work given into a person’s charge ; 
a place of business; a religious service ; 
pi., help ; outhouses, etc. — ns., Office- 
bearer, one who holds office ; Officer, 
one in charge of some office or public 
work ; a commander in the army or 
navy v., to furnish with officers ; to 
act in command of.— adj., OffTcial 
(offish' al), belonging to an office ; done 
by the proper officer;— n., one who 
tills an office; a public servant.— n., 
Offi'cialism.— v., Officiate ( offish ' - 
i-dt ), to do the work of an office ; (for) 
to do work in place of another. — adj., 
Offl'cious (of -fish' us), fond of med- 
dling with what one has no concern. — 
n., OffTciousness. 

Offing, n., the part of the sea off the 
shore towards the horizon. 

Offscouring, »., that which is scoured 
or washed off ; worthless matter. 

Offset, n., an amount set off as an 
equivalent to something else ; a young 
shoot; a part of a field beyond the 
main boundary-line; a perpendicular 
to the main line from a point in an 
irregular boundary ; — v., to make an 
offset 

Offshoot, n., that which shoots off from 
or grows out of the main stem. 

Offspring, tt., that which springs from ; 
a child or children. 
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Oft, Often (o/n), Oft'times, and Of- 
tentimes, advs., many times. 

Ogee' (o-jc), n. [Fr.], a moulding the 
section of which looks like the letter S. 

O'gle, v. [Du., ooge, the eye], to look 
at sideways; to glance with fondness 
or to attract attention ; — n. a side 
glance. 

O'gre ( o'ger ), n. [Fr. and Span., from L. 
Orcus, the god of the lower regions], a 
fabled giant said to eat human beings. 
Fem. O'gress. 

Oil, n. [Fr., from L. oleum], a liquid grease 
got from animal and vegetable bodies ; 
— v., to cover or rub with oil. — ns., 
Oil' cake, a food for cattle made of 
seed from which oil has been pressed ; 
Oil'cloth, floor-cloth, in the making 
of which oil has been used ; Oil'er, one 
who oils or who deals in oils ; a can 
for oiling ; Oil'skin, cloth made water- 
proof with oil. — adj., Oil'y, having oil 
in it ; covered with oil. 

Oinfment, n. [Fr., from L. ungutre , to 
anoint], an oily substance poured or 
rubbed on wounded or diseased parts ; 
anything used for anointing. 

Old, adj. [A.S. mid], having lived or 
lasted long ; far on in life ; existing 
long ago ; out of date ; worn out.— adj., 
Old'en, old ; ancient.— n., Old'ness. 
— adj., Old-fashioned, like what was 
used long ago ; sticking to old customs. 

Oleaginous ( o-le-aj'i-nus ), adj. [L. 
olcaglnus ], of the nature of oil. 

Olean'der, n. [Old Fr.], a poisonous 
shrub with red or white flowers. 

Oleas'ter, «. [L. olea, olive], wild olive. 

Oleograph, n. [L. oUum, oil ; and Gk. 
graphein, to write], a picture printed in 
oil-colours to imitate a painting. 

Olfac'tory, adj. [L. olf actus, a smell : 
olere, to smell ; and factus, factre, to 
make], of or pertaining to the sense of 
smell. 

Oligarch (ol'i-gar1c),n. [Gk. olXgos, few ; 
and archein, to rule], one of a small num- 
ber who rule a state.— n., Oligarchy, 
government by a few ; a small number 
who rule a state ; a state so ruled.— 
adjs., Oligarch'al, Oligarchic, and 
Oligarchical. 

Olive, n. fL. ollva .], a tree the fruit of 
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which yields a valuable oil ; the colour 
of the olive ;—adj., of a yellowish or 
brownish-green colour. — n., Olive- 
branch, the emblem of peace. 

Olympiad, n. [Gk. Olympia , where 
games were held every four years], a 
period of four years between two cele- 
brations of the Olympic games, used in 
counting and marking dates. The first 
Olympiad began in 770 b.c. — adjs., 
oiym'pian and Olym'pic, belonging 
to Mount Olympus, the home of the 
gods, or to Olympia, where the games 
were held. 

O'mega ( o'meg-a or o-me'ga), n. [Gk. o 
rntya, the great o], the last letter of the 
Greek alphabet ; the end of anything. 

Om'elet or Om'elette (omc-lct), n. [Fr., 
corrupted from la lemelle: lamella , a 
thin plate], a fried dish of eggs beaten 
up with flour, etc. 

O'men, n. [L.], a sign of what is to be ; 

— v., to show or to know beforehand by 
signs. — adjs., O'mened (o' mend), hav- 
ing or showing omens; Ominous, 
showing omens (usually threatening). 

Omit' ( 0-mit '), v. [L. omitUrc , to let go], 
to leave out ; to pass by ; to leave un- 
done ; to make no use of. Pars. 
Omitting, omitted.— n., Omis'sion, 
a leaving out ; a passing over ; that 
which is left out or passed over. 

Om'nibus, n. [L. — for all], a large four- 
wheeled vehicle for carrying passengers; 
pi., Om'nibuses ; — adj., miscellane- 
ous. 

Omnifa'rious, adj. [L. omnis, all ; and 
varius, different], of all different kinds. 

Omnip'otent, adj. [L. omnis, all ; and 
potens, powerful], able to do all things. 
—ns., Omnipotence and Omnip- 
otency, unlimited power; God, who 
is all-powerful. 

Omnipresent, adj. [L. omnis, all ; and 
Present], present everywhere. — n., 

Omnipres'ence. 

Omnis'cient (om-nish'ent), adj. [L. 
omnis, all ; and sciens, scire, to know], 

knowing all things. — n. , Omnis'cience. 

Omniv'orous, adj. [L. omnis, all ; and 
vorare], eating every kind of food. 

On , prep. [A.S.], touching the surface of ; 
at or near ; by means of, as to play on; 
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in addition to; at the peril of; in 
consequence of ; during or at the time 
of ; immediately after ; towards or 
about ; connected with or occupied 
with ; concerning ; — adv., forward ; 
without stopping ; not off ; — inter j., go 
on ! 

On'ager ( ona-jcr ), n. [Gk. onos, an ass ; 
and agrios, wild], a wild ass. 

Once(wuns), adv. [A.S. dries, gen. sing.], 
at one time only ; at some time in the 
past; at any time = ever; — n., one 
time. — adv., At 021 C6, without delay ; 
in a body. 

On'cost, 7i., the necessary or general 
expenses of a business. 

One ( wun ), adj. [A.S. an], single ; same ; 
closely united ; — n., a single person or 
thing ; — pron. indef., some person, or 
any person. — r i., One'ness, state of 
being one. 

On'erous, adj. [L. onus, a burden], bur- 
densome. — adv., On'erously. — 
On'erousness. 

One-Sld'ed, adj., having one side only ; 
considering one side only.— n., One- 
sld'edneBs. 

Onion (nn'yun), n. [Fr., from L. unio, 
oneness], a plant with a bulbous root 
of a sharp taste, used to season food. 

Onlooker, n., one who looks on. 

Only (dn'li), adj. [A.S. anlic, one-likel, 
one and no more ; by itself ; — adv., in 
one manner ; for one purpose ; without 
more; — covj., if not (that); except 
(that). 

Onomatopoeia (on-o-mat-o-pe'ya), n. 
[Gk. ondma, a name; and poicin, to 
make], a word in imitation of a sound ; 
derivation from sounds. — adjs., Ono- 
matopoeic and Onomatopoetlc, 
j)ertaining to onomatopoeia ; made to 
imitate a sound. 

On'set, n., an attack. 

Onslaught (on'slawt),n. [A.S. on; and 
sleaht, a blow], a furious attack. 

Ontol'ogy (on-tol'o-ji), n. [Gk. 071 , being ; 
and logos, a description], the science 
which treats of pure being. 

O'nus, 7i. [L.], a burden. 

On'ward or On'wards, adj., on in front ; 
— adv., towards the front. 

On'yx ( 1 on'ik8 ), n. [Gk. onyx, a finger- 
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nail], a precious stone like the nail in 
colour. 

O'olite ( o'o-llt ), n. [Fr., from Gk. don , an 
egg ; and lithos, a stone], a stone made 
up of small grains like the roe of a fish. 

Ooze (ooz), n. [A.S. wdse, mud, with w 
lost], mud or earth soft enough to flow ; 
mud at the bottom of the ocean ; water 
flowing slowly out of earth or sand ; 
soft flow ; — v., to flow slowly out ; to 
come out gradually. — adj., Ooz'y. 

Opaque' (d-pak 1 ), adj. [Fr., from L. 
opticus , shady], letting no light pass; 
that cannot be seen through. — ns., 
Opacity and Opaqueness, want of 
transparency. 

O'pal, n. [L. opdlus], a precious stone of 
a bluish or yellowish-white colour, 
showing remarkable changes of colours. 
—adj., Opales'cent ( d-pal-es'ent ), re- 
flecting a white or pearly light from the 
inside. 

O pen, adj. [A.S., from root of Up], lifted 
up, as a curtain or a latch ; with noth- 
ing to hinder an entrance ; not shut ; 
free to be seen or discussed ; free from 
trees, frost, etc. ; unfolded ; frank in 
manner; disengaged; — v., to lift a 
covering ; to make a way in or out ; to 
take away a fastening or a hindrance ; 
to begin or enter on ; to make or to 
become seen or known ; to extend ;— 
n., an open space. — adjs., O'pen-eyed, 
with eyes open ; watchful ; O'pen- 
handed, generous ; liberal ; O'pen- 
hearted, frank ; candid ; sincere ; 
O'pen-mouthed, gaping ; astonished. 
— n., O'penlng-, a way in or out; a 
break ; a chance. 

Op'§ra, n. [L. opera, work], a play mostly 
made up of singing, with instrumental 
accompanimen t. — ns., Op'era-glass, 
a small double telescope, used at operas, 
theatres, etc.; Op'era-house, a theatre 
where operas are performed. — adj., 
Operatic, pertaining to or like an 
opera. — ?i., Operet'ta, a short light 
opera. 

Op'erate, v. [L. operari, to work], to do 
work; to use strength or instruments 
to produce an effect ; to affect the mind. 
—n., Opera tion, use of power or skill 
to do something ; the use of instruments 


by a doctor ; pi., movements of soldiers. 
— adj., Operative, exerting force ; 
producing effect; having to do with 
manual labour ■ n., a skilled worker ; 
one who works in a factory. — n., 
Op erator, one who operates or who 
uses instruments on the human body. 

Op'erose, adj., laborious ; tedious. 

OphthaFmla, n. (Gk. opthalmos, the 
eye], inflammation of the eyes. — adj., 
OphthaTmic, pertaining to the eye. 

O'piate, n. [Opium], medicine contain- 
ing opium, which brings on sleep or 
rest ;—adj., causing sleep or rest. 

Opine', v. [L. opinari, to think], to be of 
opinion ; to judge ; to suppose. — n., 
Opinion ( o-pin'yun ), belief less strong 
than certainty. — adjs., Opinionated, 
and Opin'ionative, too firm to one’s 
opinion. 

O'pium, n. [L. and Gk.], a drug made 
from poppy juice causing sleep, etc. 

Opos'sum, n., a four-footed climbing 
animal, found in America, the female 
of which has a pouch for carrying her 
young. 

Oppo'nent, adj. [L. oh, against; and 
pondfre, to place], acting or speaking 
against ; right in front ;—n., one who 
opposes, or who acts or speaks against. 

Opportune', adj. [L. opportunus, favour- 
able], at the right time ; giving a good 
chance. — ado., Opportunely. — ns., 
Opportuneness and Opportunism, 
use of opportunities or chances without 
much regard to principles ; Opportun- 
ist, one who waits and sees ; Oppor- 
tunity, right place or time ; a good 
chance or opening. 

Oppose' ( op-pfiz '), v. [L. ob, against ; and 
Fr. poser, to place], to place or stand 
against or in the way of ; to try to 
hinder from acting. 

Op'posite ( op f po-zU ), adj. [L. oppositus], 
placed over against ; right in front ; on 
the other side ; very different ;—n., that 
which is opposed.— n., Opposition, 
position over against or on the other 
side; action to hinder; difference of 
interest or purpose ; that which 
opposes ; the members of parliament 
opposed to the government ; the rela- 
tion of heavenly bodies when 180 ° apart. 
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Oppress', v. [L. ob, against ; and premtre], 
to press on or ag dnst; to put a heavy 
burden on ; to treat harshly or unjustly ; 
to cause a feeling of heaviness. — n 
Oppression, a putting on of heavy 
burdens ; hard or cruel usage ; a feel- 
ing of heaviness. — adj ., Oppressive, 
pressing heavily down ; difficult to 
bear, etc. ; using injustice or severity. 

— n„ Oppres'sor. 

Oppro'brium, n. [L., from ob; and pro- 
brum, disgrace], reproach mingled with 
contempt ; abusive language ; disgrace. 

— adj., Oppro'brious, expressing re- 
proach ; contemptuous ; abusive ; dis- 
graceful. 

Oppugn' (op-pun'), r. [L. ob ; and 
pugnare, to fight], to fight against ; to 
attack (not with weapons). 

Op 'tative, adj. [L. optativus: optare, to 
wish], expressing desire or wish ;— n., 
the name of a mood of the (Greek) 
verb. 

Op'tic and Op'tical, adjs. [Gk. opfflcos], 
belonging to the eye or to the sight.— 
ns., Optl'cian ( op-tish'an ), one skilled 
in optics ; a maker of optical instru- 
ments; Op'tics, the science of the 
nature and laws of light, etc. 

Op'timisai, 7i. [L. opthnus, best], the 
belief that all will turn out for the best ; 
a hopeful view of things. — n., Op'ti- 
mist, one who looks on the bright side 
of things. Opposed to Pessimism. 

Op'tion (op' shun), n. [L. optio, a choice: 
optare, to wish], power or right to 
choose; choice. — adj., Op'tional, de- 
pending on choice ; left to one’s choice. 

Op'&lent, adj. [L. opulentus], having 
much wealth ; rich. — n., Op'dleiice, 
great wealth. 

Or, conj. [from other = Either], marking 
one of two ; — prep. , before ; sooner than. 

Or' acle, n. [L. oraculum : orare, to speak], 
an answer by a heathen god to a ques- 
tion; the place where a god gives 
answers ; the god himself, or his priest ; 
a very wise person ; pi., the word of 
God. — adj., Orac'fllar, speaking ora- 
cles ; spoken by an oracle ; wise. 

O'ral,o<(/. [L. os, oris, the mouth], spoken, 
not written.— adv., O'rally. 

Orange (or'anj), «. [Fr., from Pers. 
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naranj], a soft juicy fruit, with a thick 
skin of a gold colour ; the tree on which 
it grows ; a colour made up of red and 
yellow ;—adj., belonging to an orange ; 
orange-coloured.— n., Or'angeman, a 
member of a society formed to maintain 
the Protestant religion and the in- 
fluence of William of Orange in Ireland. 
— n. , Or'angery ( or'anj-er-i ), an orange 
garden. 

Orang-outang', n. [Malay=man of the 
woods], a large man-like ape found in 
Borneo, etc. x 

Ora'tion (o-ra shun), n. {L. oratio : orare, 
to utter, to pray], a public speech of a 
high character; a set speech. — n„ 
Or'ator [L. orator], a public speaker; 
one who speaks with skill and power. — 
adj.. Oratorical, pertaining to the art. 
of an orator. — n., Or'atory, a room set 
apart for prayer ; the art of speaking 
in public. 

Orb, n. [L. orbis, a circle], a round body, 
like the sun or moon ; a large circle ; a 
sphere ; an eye v., to surround with 
a circle; to form into a circle or 
sphere. — adds., Orbed (orbd). Orbic- 
ular, Orbic'dlate, and Orbic'fllated, 
made in the form of an orb. — n., 
Or'bit, the path of the earth or any 
one of the planets round the sun or 
other centre ; the hollow of the eye. — 
adj., Or'bital, pertaining to an orbit. 

Orcadian, adj. [L. Orcades], of or per- 
taining to the Orkney Islands ; — n., a 
native of the Orkney Islands. 

Or'cbard, n. [A.S. ortgeard, for wyrt - 
geard = garden of herbs], a fruit or 
apple garden. 

Or'cbestra (or'kes-ira), n. [Gk., from 
orcheisthai, to dance], the place in a 
Greek theatre where the chorus moved 
and danced ; the place in a modern 
theatre where the musicians are seated ; 
the musicians. — adj., Or'cbestra!, 
pertaining to an orchestra. 

Or 'Chid and Or'CbiS (or' kid, or'kis), ns. 
[Gk.], a plant or family of plants with 
beautiful showy flowers. 

Ordain', v. [L. ordinary], to put in order ; 
to set apart for a certain work ; to 
consecrate. — ns., Or'dinance, that 
which is ordained or ordered ; a law ; 
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Ordlna'tion, ceremony of ordaining 
to office ; consecration. 

Or'deal ( or'de-al ), n. [A.S. or, out ; and 
root of Deal], a severe trial or test. 

Or'der, n. [Fr., from L. ordo, order], 
everything in its right place ; rank or 
place ; agreement with rules, laws, or 
customs ; a society with rules ; a com- 
mand ; a direction to supply goods, or 
to pay money; a large division in a 
science ; form in architecture to 
put things in their right place ; to com- 
mand; to give an order for. — n., Or- 
dering, arrangement ; way of placing. 
—adj., Or'derly, in right order; put- 
ting things in order ; well regulated ; 
on duty, as a soldier;— n., a military 
messenger ;—adv., in right order. 

Or'dinal, adj., showing or marking 
order, as first, second, third, etc. ; — n., 
a number marking order ; a book of 
forms and rules for ordination. 

Or'dinary, adj., according to rule or 
order; regular; of no high rank or 
value; common; usual; — n., a judge 
who has power to act in his own 
right ; a bishop’s deputy ; a dining- 
room where meals are served at a fixed 
charge; anything in common use. — 
adv., Or'dinarily, in the usual man- 
ner ; for the most part ; as a rule. 

Or'dinate, adj., in good order n., a 
straight line drawn from a point in a 
curve, parallel to one of two lines cross- 
ing each other at right angles, and 
perpendicular to the other. The two 
lines are called axes of co-ordinates. 

Ordinance, n. [same word as Ordi- 
nance], great guns ; artillery. 

Or'dure, n. [Fr., from L. horndus, nasty], 
dirt ; dung ; excrement. 

Ore, n. [A.S.], metal mixed with other 
substances, as it is dug from the earth. 

O'read (o' re-ad), n. [Gk. 6ros, a moun- 
tain], a mountain-nymph. 

Or'gan, n. [Gk. organon ], an instrument 
for performing work; a part of an 
animal or of a plant fitted to carry on 
life action ; a musical instrument ; a 
means of spreading information or 
opinions;— adjs., Organic and Organ- ( 
ical, pertaining to an organ ; made up*| 
of parts fitted for special work ; acting I 
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as Instruments towards an end. — v.. 
Organize or Or'ganise, to furnish with 
means of doing work ; to fit the parts 
so that each shall do its own share.— 
ns. , Organization or Organisation, 
regular arrangement to produce work ; 
a number of people acting together for 
a purpose ; Or'ganism, something 
fitted with organs; a living body; Or- 
ganist, one who plays on an organ. 

Or'gasm, n. [Gk, brgdn, to swell], great 
excitement ; strong emotion. 

Or'gies ( or'jiz ), n. pi. [L. and Gk. orgia , 
a festival of Bacchus], a feast with 
noisy and drunken sport, held chiefly 
by night. 

O'riel, n. [Fr., from Low L. onolum : 
L. aureolum, a recess, usually gilded], a 
small apartment near a hall ; a window 
jutting outward. 

O'rient, adj. [L. oriri, to rise], rising, as 
the sun ; eastern ; — n., the part of the 
sky where the sun rises ; the countries 
of the east.— adj., Orient'al, eastern ; 
— n., a native of the east.— ns., Orient- 
alism, an eastern mode of thought or 
speech ; Orient'alist, one skilled in 
eastern languages. Opposed to Occi- 
dent, etc. 

Orifice ( or'i-fs), n. [L. os, a mouth ; and 
faeire, to make], a mouth or opening. 

Or'iflamme (-flam), n. [Fr., golden flame : 
L. aurum, and flamma], the old royal 
standard of France, consisting of a 
banner of red silk split into points, 
and carried on a gilded staff. 

Origin, n. [L. origo, a beginning], a 
starting-point; that from which any- 
thing springs; a cause; a root. — adj.. 
Original (o-rifi-nal), first in order; 
not copied or translated; able to do or to 
think something new;— n., the begin- 
ning ; the language in which a book 
was first written ; that from which any- 
thing is copied ; the first of its kind. — 
adv.. Originally.— ?i., Originality, 
power of starting new thoughts. — v ., 
Originate, to cause to be; to begin 
to be.— ns.. Origination; Origina- 
tor. 

O'riole ( o’ri-ol ), n. [L. aureSlua : aurum, 
gold], the golden thrush. 

Ori'on (o-ri'on), iu [Orton, a fabled 
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giant], a constellation marked by a 
quadrangle of four bright stars, with 
three central ones, at equal distances, 
in a straight line, called Orion’s belt. 

Orison ( or'i-zun ), n. [Fr., from L. oratio : 
orare , to pray], prayer ; supplication. 

Or'lop, n. [Du. or = over ; and root of 
Leap], a lower deck of a vessel on 
which the cables are coiled. 

Ormolu' (-loo'), n. [Fr., from L. durum, 
gold ; and moUre, to grind], brass made 
to look like gold by having more copper 
and less zinc in its composition. 

Or nament, n. [L. ornamentum : ornare , 
to adorn], that which adorns; that 
which adds grace or beauty ; — v., to 
put on ornaments ; to add beauty to. — 
adj., Omament'al, serving to adorn. 
— n., Ornamentation, art of orna- 
menting ; state of being ornamented ; 
ornamental work.— adj., Ornate', finely 
finished. 

Ornitliol'ogy, n. [Gk. ornis, a bird ; 
and logos, discourse], the science which 
treats of the nature and kinds of birds. 
— n., Ornithol'ogist. 

Orog'raphy and Orol'ogy, ns. [Gk. tiros, 
a mountain ; graphMn, and logos], a 
description of mountain systems. — adj . , 
OrograpMoal, (map) showing moun- 
tains, etc. 

Or'phan, n. [Gk. orplumos, bereaved], a 
child that has lost one or both parents ; 
— adj., bereft of parents. — n ., Or'phan- 
age, state of being an orphan ; a place 
for sheltering orphans. — adj., Or- 
phaned. 

Orphe'an (or-fe'an or or'fe-an), adj., per- 
taining to the musician Orpheus. 

Or'piment, n. [Fr., from L. aurum , 
gold ; and pigmentum, paint], a yellow 
substance used in paint. 

Or'pin, a deep yellow colour ; (also 
Orpine) a plant with golden flowers. 

Or'rery, n. [the Earl of Orrery], an 
apparatus for showing the sizes, motions, 
etc., of the sun and the planets. 

Or'thodOX, adj. [Gk. tirthos, right; and 
dtixa, an opinion], holding a right 
belief ; believing as the Church believes. 
— n., Or'thodoxy, right belief; sound- 
ness of faith. Opposed to Heterodox, 
etc. 


Or'thoepy (or'tho-e-py), n. [Gk. orthos , 
right ; and #pos, a word], right pronun- 
ciation. 

Orthog'raphy, n. [Gk. orthos, right; and 
graphein, to write], correct spelling.— 
adjs., Orthographic and Ortho- 
graphical.—^., Orthog'rapher. 

Orthop'tSra, n. [Gk. tirthos, straight; 
and pt( Y ron, a wing], insects with 
straight wings, folding like a fan, 
underneath wing -covers. — adj., Or- 
thop'terous. 

Or'tolan, n. [Fr., from L. kortoldnus: 
hortus, a garden], a kind of bunting 
not common in Britain. 

Os'cillate (os'il-ldt), v. [L. oscAUare, to 
swing], to swing backwards and for- 
wards ; to wag like a pendulum ; to 
vary between limits. — n., Oscilla'tion. 
— adj., Os'cillatory, like a pendulum. 

Os'cillate, v. [L. osculari, to kiss], to 
kiss; to touch, as two curves. — adj., 
Os'ctllant, touching closely. — n., Os- 
cttla'tion adj., Os'cillatory, per- 
taining to kissing or contact of curves. 

O'sler (o'zhi-er), n. [Fr.], the water- 
willow ; a twig used in making baskets ; 
— adj., made of twigs or osiers. 

Os'mium, n. [Gk. osmP, a smell], a 
rare metal, the oxide of which has a 
disagreeable smell. 

Os'prey or Os'pray, n. [corruption of 
Ossifrage], an eagle that feeds on fish. 

Os'seous (os'se-us), adj. [L. os, ossis, a 
bone], forming bone.— n., Os'sicle, a 
small bone. — v., Os'sify, to grow or 
harden into bone. — n ., Osslfica'tion, 
etc. 

Os'sifrage, n. [L. ossifrdgus, bone- 
breaking], the sea-eagle. 

Ossiv'orous, adj. [L. os, a bone ; and 
vorare, to devour], eating or living on 
bones. 

Ostensible, adj. [L. ostensus, ostendire , 
to show], that may be shown; plaus- 
ible; not real; put forward to draw 
attention. — n., Osten'sibility.— adj . , 
Osten'sive, showing ; exhibiting.— n., 
Ostenta'tion, great display; an un- 
necessary showing off. — adj., Osten- 
ta'tious (shus), fond of making dis- 
play ; intended for display. — adv., 
Ostentatiously. 
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OSteOl'Ogy (osde-oV o-ji), n. [Gk. ostion, 
a bone ; and Ifigos, a description], the 
science which treats of the bones.— ns., 

Osteol'oger and Osteologist, one 

who studies bones. 

Ostler ( os'ler ). See Hostler. 

Ostracize or Ostracise, v. [Gk. ostra* 
ktzcin, to banish], to banish from 
society, as the Athenians did. — n ., 
Ostracism, social banishment. 

Ostrich, n. [Fr.,from L. avis, a bird; 
and struthio , an ostrich : Gk. &trouthos, 
a sparrow], the largest of all birds, 
famous for its speed and valuable 
feathers. 

Oth'er (uth'cr), adj. [A.S.], second; dif- 
ferent ; not the same ; (one) more — 
an-other. 

Otherwise, adv., in another manner; 
in other respects ; under other condi- 
tions. 

Otiose ( o f shi-6z ), adj. [L. otiusus : otium, 
rest], at rest; doing no work; super- 
fluous. 

Otter, n. [A.S., from same root as 
Water], tho water- weasel ; a large fish- 
eating animal hunted for its fur. 

Ottoman, adj. [Othman, the founder], 
belonging to the Turkish Empire ;— n., 
a Turk ; a low, cushioned seat without 
a back ; pi, Ottomans. 

Oubliette' ( oo-bli-et '), n. [Fr. oublier , to 
forget], a dungeon with an opening 
only at the top. 

Ouch, n. [Fr. nouche ], the socket of a 
precious stone ; a gem or an ornament. 

Ought (1) (awt), n. See Aught. 

Ought (2)(awt), v. [past tense of Owel, to 
be bound by duty ; to be necessary, or 
becoming. 

Ounce (1), n. [Fr., from L. uncia, a 
twelfth part], the twelfth part of a 
pound troy ; the sixteenth of a pound 
avoirdupois. 

Ounce (2) or Once, V. [Fr.], a flesh-eating 
animal, spotted like a leopard. 

Ou'sel ( oo'zel ), 7i. [ A.S.], a kind of thrush. 

Oust, v. [Old Fr. oster, to draw out], to 
drive out ; to expel. 

Out, adv. [A.S.], not In; in or into 
sight ; in want ; at a loss ; to the end ; 
fully ; — interj., begone ! away I 
Out'er, adj., lather out; on the outside. 


Out'ermost and Out'most, adjs., far- 
thest out; most distant; utmost. 

Outbal'ance, v., to be heavier than. 

Outbid', v., to offer a higher price than. 
Pars. Outbidding, outbid or out- 
bidden ; past tense, outbade. 

Outbrave', v., to be braver than ; to 
bear down by boldness or insolence. 

Out'break, n., an outburst ; an eruption. 

Out'burst, an explosion. 

Out'cast, adj., cast out ; thrown away ; 
looked on as useless ;— n., one who has 
lost all by bad conduct. 

Out'come, n., that which comes out or 
follows ; consequence. 

Out'crop, n., the coming up of a layer 
of rock to the surface ; rock that thus 
appears ;— v., to come up to the surface. 
Pars. Outcropping, outcropped. 

Out'er^, n ., a loud cry ; a cry of dis- 
tress. 

Outdo' ( out-doo 0, v., to do better than. 
Pars. Outdoing, outdone ; past 
tense , outdid. 

Out'door, adj., carried on in the open 
air. — adv., Out'doors, outside ; in the 
open air. 

Out'fit, n., a supply of things for any 
purpose. — 7i., Out'fltter. 

Outflank', v., to extend the flank of 
one army beyond that of another ; to 
pass round the flank of ; to get the 
better of. 

Outgen'eral, v., to be a better general 
than ; to beat by greater skill. 

Outgo', 7)., to go faster than ; to surpass. 

Outgrow', v., to grow faster than ; to 
grow too large or too old for, etc. Past 
tense, Outgrew ; past par. out- 
grown. See Grow. 

Out 'growth (out'groth), n., an offshoot. 

Outland'ish, adj., foreign ; not accord- 
ing to custom ; rude. 

Outlast', v., to last longer than. 

Out'law, n., one whom the law no 
longer protects ; — v., to declare to be 
an outlaw. — n., Out'lawry, process of 
outlawing. 

Out 'lay, n., a laying out ; money spent. 

Out'let, 7i. t the place or means by which 
anything iB let out ; an opening. 

Out'line, n., the outer or boundary lines 
of a figure ; a drawing containing only 
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the outer lines , — v., to draw the outer 
lines ; to describe briefly. 

Outlive', v., to live longer than. 

Out'look, a looking out; a view; a 
place from which one looks ; a prospect. 

Outlying, adj., at some distance away ; 
beyond the boundary. 

Outmarch', v., to march faster than. 

Outnum'ber, v., to exceed in number. 

Out 'post, n., a post or station at a 
distance ; the troops at such a station. 

Out'pour (out pur) and Outpouring, 
ns., act of pouring out ; an abundant 
supply. 

Out 'put (ou< poof), n., the quantity made 
or put out in a given time. 

Out 'rage, n. [Fr. f from L. ultra, be- 
yond], great wrong or violence ; mis- 
chief beyond measure;— r., to treat 
with great abuse.— adj., Outra'geous, 
violent; furious. 

Outre' (not -ra'), adj. [Fr., from L. ultra, 
beyond], out of the common ; extrav- 
agant. 

Outreach', v., to reach farther than ; 
to get the better of. 

Out 'rigger, n., a spar or timber to 
extend a rope or sail ; a projecting 
support for a rowlock; a boat fitted 
with an outrigger ; a projection, with 
a float, to prevent a canoe from up- 
setting. 

Outright' (out'rit), adv., right out; 
without delay ; at once ; completely. 

Outrun', v., to run farther or faster 
than ; to leave behind. Pars. Out- 
running, outrun ; past tense, out- 
ran. 

Out'set, n., a setting out ; a beginning. 

Out'shine, v., to shine more brightly 
than. 

Out 'side, 7i., the outer part; the sur- 
face; the farthest limit;— adj., per- 
taining to what is without ; — adv. and 
prep., on the outside (of) ; without. — n., 
Out'slder, one who has no concern 
with what is going on. 

Out'skirt, n ., usually pi., the borders ; 
the parts farthest away from the 
centre. 

Outstanding, adj., prominent ; unpaid. 

Outstrip', v. f to leave behind. Pars. 

Outstripping, outstripped. 


Outvie' (out’Vi'), v., to strive with and 
overcome. Pars. Outvying, out- 
vied. 

Outvote', v., to beat by number of 
votes. 

Out 'ward, adj., towards or belonging 
to the outside ; — adv. (or Out'wards), 
towards the outside ; to a foreign 
land. 

Out'ward-bound, adj., on the way 
out ; bound for a foreign port. 

Outweigh' ( out-wa'), v., to weigh more 
than ; to have more value or influence 
than. 

Outwit', v., to overreach ; to defeat by 
cunning. Pars. Outwitting, out- 
witted. 

Out'work, n., a work or fort outside 
the chief wall or fortification. 

O'val, adj. [L. ovum, an egg], having the 
shape of an egg ;— n., an ellipse. 

O'vary, n., the part of the female where 
the eggs are produced ; the seed-case of 
a plant. 

O vate, adj., egg-shaped. 

Ova'tion, n. [L. ovare , to shout], a 
public reception given to a victorious 
general ; a shout of praise. 

Ov'en, 7i. LA.S.], an enclosed fire-place 
for baking. 

O'ver, prep. [A.S.], above; higher or 
of more value than ; across ; on every 
part of the surface of ; more than ;— 
adv., above; across; throughout; too 
much ; at an end. 

Overact', V., to do more than is needed. 

Overawe', V., to keep in check by fear. 

Overbalance, v., to be heavier than; 
to lose or to cause to lose balance. 

Overbear' (o-ver-bdr), v„ to bear down ; 
to overpower. Past tense, Overbore ; 
past par. overborne — adj., Over- 
bear 'ing, proud or haughty in 
manner. 

O'verboard, adv., from a ship into the 
water. 

Overburden, V. t to load too heavily. 

Overcast', V., to make gloomy; to 
charge too high a price for; to sew 
an edge with long stitches; — adj., 
clouded; darkened. Past tense and 
par. Overcast 

Overcharge', v., to put too great a 
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load or charge on ; to ask too high 
a price.— -a., Overcharge, too heavy 
a load or burden ; too high a price. 

Overcloud', v., to cover with clouds. 

Overcome', v., to get the better of. 

Overdo', v., to do too much ; to wear 
out ; to cook too much. Pars. Over- 
doing, overdone ; past tense, over- 
did. —ad/., Overdone' (o-vcr-dun'), 
worn out ; overacted ; too much 
cooked. 

Overdraw', v., to draw or say too much ; 
to draw more than to the proper limit. 
Past tense, Overdrew ; past par. 

overdrawn. 

Overdrive', v., to drive too fast. Past 
tense. Overdrove; past par. over- 
driven. 

Overdue' ( o-ver-du '), adj., due some 
time ago. 

Overestimate, v., to think too highly 
of ; — n., too high a value. 

Overflow' ( o-ver-flo '), v., to flow over the 
bank or brim ; to fill too full ; to be 
abundant.— 7i., O'verflow, that which 
flows over ; a flood ; an outlet for spare 
water. — adj., Overflow 'ing, abun- 
dant; — n., abundance. 

Overgrow', v., to grow beyond ; to 
grow too great for; to cover with 
herbage. Past tense, Overgrew; past 
par. overgrown. 

Overhang', v., to jut or project over. 
Past tense and par. Overhung. 

Overhaul', V., to look over for exam- 
ination or repair; to gain upon by 
speed ; — n., O'verhaul, examination ; 
inspection ; repair. 

Overhear', v., to hear what was not 
intended. Past tense and par. Over- 
heard. 

Overjoy', v., to fill with great gladness. 
— adj Overjoyed' ( o-ver-joid '). 

O'verland, adj., wholly by land \—adv., 
by land and not by sea. 

Overlap', v., to lap over ; to have a 
part of one thing lying over another. 
Pars. Overlapping, overlapped. 

Overlay 7 , v., to lay or spread over ; to 
cover completely; to smother. Past 
tense and par. Overlaid. 

Overlive', v., to live longer than ; to 
survive. 


Overlook', v., to look on from a higher 
point ; to watch over ; to pass without 
notice ; to pardon. 

Overmaster, v ., to gain the mastery 

over ; to subdue. 

Overmatch', v., to be more than a 
match for ; to be too powerful for. 

Overmuch', adj., too much;— adv., in 
too great a degree. 

Overpass', V., to pass beyond ; to pass 
without notice. — adj., Overpast', 
passed away ; gone. 

Overpay', V., to pay too much. 

O verplus, n. [L. plus, more], more 
than is needed. 

Overpow'er, v., to be too powerful for ; 
to bear down with force. 

Overprize' and Overrate', vs., to put 
too high a value on. 

Overreach', V., to reach farther than; 
to cheat by cunning. 

Override', V., to ride over ; to trample 
down ; to make of no force. Past 
tense, Overrode ; past par. over- 
ridden. 

Overrule', v., to set aside by higher 
power or authority. 

Overrun', v., to run or grow over ; to 
take possession of ; to outrun. Pars. 

Overrunning, overrun ; past tense, 
overran. 

Oversee', v., to watch over ; to inspect. 
Past tense. Oversaw ; past par. over- 
seen.— n., Overse'er, a superinten- 
dent ; an inspector. 

Overset', r., to turn over; to turn 
wrong side up ; to throw into dis- 
order. Pars. Oversetting, over- 
set ; past tense, overset. 

Oversha'dow, v., to throw a shadow 
over ; to darken ; to shelter. 

Overshoot', v., to Bhoot beyond the 
mark; to say too much. Past tense 
and par. Overshot. 

Oversight ( o'ver-sit ), n., watchful care ; 
failure to notice ; disregard. 

Overstate', v., to state a thing as more 
than it should be ; to exaggerate.— 
n „ Overstatement. 

Overstep', v., to step beyond; to go 
too far. Pars. Overstepping, over- 
stepped. 

Overstock', v., to fill too full. 
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Overstrain', v., to pull too hard ; to 
stretch too far ; to overwork. 

OVert, adj. [Fr. ouvett , past par. of 
ouvrir, to open], open to view ; In the 
sight of all ; not hidden. 

Overtake', v., to come up with from 
behind ; to be able to perform. Pars. 
Overtaking, overtaken ; past tense , 
overtook. 

Overtask', v., to give too great a task to. 

Overtax', v., to tax too heavily. 

Overthrow', v., to throw down or over ; 
to turn upside down ; to ruin ; to de- 
stroy ; — n., act of overturning ; defeat. 
Past tense , Overthrew ; past par . 
overthrown. 

Overtop', v., to rise above the top of ; 
to be of more importance than. Pars. 
Overtopping, overtopped. 

O'verture, n. [Fr., from ouvert: ouvrir , 
to open], an opening ; a proposal or 
offer ; an introduction to an oratorio, 
etc. ;— v., to lay a proposal before. 

Overturn', v., to turn over; to throw 
down ; to subvert ; to conquer. 

Overweening, adj., thinking too much 
of oneself ; too confident. 

O'verweight (o’vcr-wdt), n., too much 
weight ; more weight than Is just. 

Overwhelm', V., to bury and crush 
beneath ; to overpower.— adj., Over- 
whelming. 

Overwise', adj., too wise; affectedly 
wise. 

Overwork', v., to work too much; to 
work beyond strength.— n., Over- 
work, too much work. Past tense and 
par. Overwrought. 

Ovif'erous, adj. [L. ovum., an egg ; and 
ferre, to bear], producing eggs. 

O'viform, adj. [L. ovum; and forma , 
shape], egg-shaped. 

Ovip'arous, adj. [L. ovum ; and parire , 
to produce], producing young from 
eggs. Opposed to Viviparous. 

O'VOid, adj. IL. ovum; and Gk. eidos, 
a form], egg-shaped. 

OW© (o), v. [A.S. dgan], to be bound to 
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pay ; to be in debt to.— adj,, Owing, 
requiring to be paid ; (to) on account 
of \—prep., (to) because of. 

Owl, n. tA.S., from its sound], a bird 
of prey that hoots by night.— n., 
Owl'et, a little owl.— adj., Owlish, 
like an owl. 

Own (l) (on), v. [A.S. unnan , to grant], 
to admit to be true ; to confess. 

Own (2) (on), adj. [A.S. dgen, past par. 
of dgan, to owe], belonging to oneself. 

Own (3) (on), v. [A.S. agnian , to claim], 
to be in possession of ; to have a right 
to.— ns., Own'er; Own'ership, right 
of possession. 

Ox, n. [A.S.], a male cow; pi. Ox'en.— 
n., Ox'eye, a plant with a flower 
like a large daisy, resembling an ox’s 
eye. 

Oxide, n. [Gk. oxys, sharp ; and eidos, 
form], a combination of oxygen and 
another element.— v., Oxidize or 
Oxidise, to turn into or become an 
oxide. 

Ox'ygen, n. [Gk. oxys, sharp ; and gen, 
produce], a gas without colour, taste, 
or smell, forming that part of the air 
which supports life and flame.— -v., 
Ox'ygenate, to unite with oxygen. 
— adj., Oxyg'enous, pertaining to or 
obtained from oxygen. 

Ox'ytone, %dj. [Gk. oxys, Bharp; and 
tdnos, a tone], having an acute accent 
on the last syllable. 

O'yer, n. [Norm. Fr. oyer— Fr. ouir, to 
hear], a hearing of trials ; a commis- 
sion empowering a person or persons 
to hear and judge certain cases. 

O'yez (o' yes), interj. [Norm. Fr., Imper. 
of oyer, to hear], hear ye ! attend ! 
(words spoken by criers of court before 
making proclamations). 

Oys'ter (ois'ter), n. [Fr. huitre], a 
double- valved shell- fish used as food. 

O'zone, n. [Gk. dzein, to smell], a form 
of oxygen with a peculiar smell, felt 
in the air when disturbed by light- 
ning. 
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Pab'tllum, n. [L. pabulum, : pascdre, to 
feed], that which feeds plants and 
animals ; food ; fuel. 

Pa'cable, adj. [L. pacare : pax, peace], 
willing to forgive. 

Pace (pas), 7i. [Fr., from L. passus, a 
step], the length of one step ; speed of 
walking ; manner of stepping ; — v 
to walk with measured steps; to 
measure by steps ; to regulate in 
walking. 

pa/cha (pd'sha) and Pach'alic. See 
Pasha. 

Pachyderm (pak r -i-derm) and Pachy- 
dermatous, adjs. [Gk. pachys , thick ; 
and derma, skin], pertaining to 
animals with thick skins ; — n., an 
elephant, etc. 

Paci/fy (pas'i-jy), v. [L. pacificare: pax , 
peace], to make at peace; to calm.— 
adj., Pacific, making peace; at peace ; 

— n., the name of an ocean. — n., 
Pacification, act of pacifying. 

Pack, n. [C., pale, to bind], that which 
is bound up; something made up to 
be carried ; a set of cards ; a set num- 
ber of hounds ; persons united for a 
bad purpose ; a mass of floating ice ;— 
v., to tie up firmly ; to press into 
narrow space ; to make up unfairly, 
as a court or jury. — ns., Pack'age, 
something packed ; Pack'et, a little 
pack or package ; a ship sailing regu- 
larly and carrying mails, passengers, 
and parcels; Pack-horse, a horse 
used for carrying packs of goods; 
Packing, act of tying into a bundle ; 
that which is used for packing, or for 
making joints of machinery close ; 
stuffing ; Pack-man, a man who 
carries a pack; Pack- saddle, the 
saddle of a pack-horse ; Pack-thread, 
a strong thread for sewing up packages. 

Pact and Pac'tion, ns. [L. pactum, a 
bargain], something agreed upon ; a 
bargain. 

Pad (1), n. [same root aB Pod], a soft bag 
or cushion ; a number of leaves of 
writing- or blotting-paper laid together; 
•—u., to stuff with something soft ; to * 


fix colours in cloth. Pars. Padding, 
padded. — n., Pad^diug, the soft 
stuff of a cushion ; matter of less value 
put into a book to extend its size. 

Pad (2), n. [Du. pad, a path], an easy- 
going horse ; (also Foot'pad), a thief 
on the public road ;— v., to walk easily 
or slowly ; to rob on foot. Pars. Pad- 
ding, padded. 

Pad'dle, V. [Pat, to strike softly], to 
play in water with hands or feet ; to 
beat the water with a paddle ; to row ; 
— 7i. , an oar with a broad blade ; one 
of the floats of a paddle-wheel. 

PadHockG), n. [Scand.], a toad or frog. 

Pad'dock (2), n. [corrupted from A.S. 
pearroc, a park], a small grass park. 

Padlock, n. [E. pad or ped, a basket ; 
and Lock], a hanging lock with a 
clasp which turns on a hinge, and 
receives the bolt through an opening 
in its other end. 

Pse'an (pc' an), n. [Gk. Paidn, Apollo], 
a song in honour of Apollo; a hymn 
of triumph. 

Pa'gan, Ti. [L. pagdnus : pagus, a dis- 
trict], a heathen, because those In the 
country kept longer to their old gods ; 
a worshipper of false gods; — adj., be- 
longing to false gods, or to their 
worshippers. — n., Pa'ganism, state of 
being a pagan. 

Page (1) {pdj), 71. [Fr., perhaps from L. 
pagensis. See Pagan], a boy trained 
as a servant ; a youth waiting on a 
person of rank. 

Page (2) (pdj), n. [Fr., from L. pagtna, a 
leaf], one side of a leaf ; a piece of 
writing ; pi., writings ;— v., to mark or 
number pages. — ns. , Pag'ing (pdy'ingi), 
the numbering of pages ; Pagination. 

Pa'geant (pajent or paj'ent), n . [Mid. 
E. pagen or pa gent, a movable stage], 
a stage on wheels, or a chariot decked 
out to exhibit a play ; the play itself ; 
any great show; also Pa'geantry, 
great display ; a showy exhibition. 

Pago'da, n. [Pers., house of idols], a 
Chinese idol, or its temple ; a coin 
formerly used in India. 
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Paldeu'tiCB ( pd-du'tics ), n. [Gk. paideu - ! 
tiki, instruction], science or methods of 
instruction. 

Pail (pal), n. [Fr., from L. patella, a 
small vessel], a vessel of wood or 
metal for carrying water, milk, etc. 

Pain {pan), n. [Fr., from L. poena, 
punishment], a feeling of soreness ; 
uneasiness or suffering ; pi., the suffer- 
ings of childbirth; punishment; — v., 
to cause suffering; to make sore.— 
adjs., Pain'ful, causing pain ; hard 
to do or to bear ; Pains'tiUdng, 
taking trouble; giving great attention ; 
— n., a taking of pains or trouble. 

Paint, (pant), v. [Fr., from L. pingM, 
to cover with colour ; to make a 
coloured likeness ; to use colours ; to 
describe in words ; — n., that which is 
laid on to give colour. — ns.. Paint- 
ing, work of a painter ; Paint'er 
[L. panther, a hunting- net], a rope 
used to fasten a boat. 

Pair (par), n. [Fr., from L. par, equal], 
two of a sort ; a husband and wife ; — 
v., to come together in twos; to fit 
each other ; to agree not to vote. 

PaTace (pal'ds), n. [Fr.,from L. Pala- 
tium], the house of a king, a noble- 
man, or a bishop ; a very splendid 
house. — adj. , Pala'tial (pa-la shal), 
grand like a palace. 

Pal'adin, n. [Fr., from L. palatinus, 
belonging to the palace], a knight of 
the court of Charlemagne ; a knight- 
errant. 

Pal»og'raphy, Palseorogy, Palse- 
ontol'ogy. see Paleography, etc. 
Palanquin' (pal-an-ktn) or Palan- 
keen', 7i. [Hind., a bed], a light 
covered carriage carried by poles on 
men’s shoulders. 

Pal'ate, n. [L. palatum], the roof of the 
mouth; taste; relish, — adjs., Pal- 
atable, pleasing to the palate ; agree- 
able to the taste ; Pal'atal, pertaining 
to the palate; formed or uttered by 
the help of the palate, as the letters 
k and y ; — n., a letter uttered by the 
help of the palate. 

Pal'atine (pal'a-tin), adj. [L. palatinus , 
the Palatine Hill], pertaining to a 
palace ; having royal privileges ;— n.. 


a noble who has royal rights ; also 
Palatinate, a province of a palatine. 

Palaver, n. [Port., from L. parabola, 
a conversation], idle talk; a confer- 
ence with an African tribe or chief ;— 
v., to talk idly ; to hold a conference. 

Pale (1), n. [L. pdlus, a stake], a pointed 
piece of wood used in making a fence ; 
a fence ; the ground enclosed by a 
fence ; a district;— v., to surround with 
pales.— 7is., paring, a fence of pales 
or stakes ; Palisade' [Fr.], a strong 
fence of sharpened stakes; — v., to 
surround with a palisade. 

Pale (2), adj. [Fr., from L. palltdus ], with 
faint colour; nearly white; — v., to 
lose colour; to lessen brightness.— 
ns., Pale'ness and Pal'lor.— adj., 
Pallid, wanting colour. 

Paleog'raphy (pa-le-og'ra-fy), n. [Gk. 
palaios, ancient ; and graphein, to 
write], ancient modes of writing, or 
the art of reading them. 

Paleol'ogy (pd-lc-ol'o-jy ), n. [Gk. pa- 
laios, ancient; and logos , discourse], 
the study of ancient things. 

Paleontol'ogy (pd-lc-on-tol'o-jy), n. [Gk. 
palaios, ancient; cm, ontos, being; and 
logos, discourse], the study of ancient 
forms of life. 

Paleozoic, adj. [Gk. palaios, ancient; 
and zo$, life], denoting rocks contain- 
ing ancient forms of life. 

Pales'tra, n. [Gk. palaistra], a wrest- 
ling-school. 

Pal'etot ( pal'e-to), n. [Fr., from Du. 
paltroc, palace-coat], an outer garment. 

Pal'ette (pal'et) or Pallet, n. [Fr., from 
L. pala, a spade], a thin board on 
which a painter mixes his colours. 

Pallrey, n . [Fr., from Low L. para- 
veredus, a post-horse], a saddle-horse. 

Pallmpset, n. [Gk. palin, again ; and 
psSstos, rubbed], a manuscript rubbed 
out to make room for other writing. 

Pall (1) (pawl), n. [A.S., from L. palla, a 
cloak], a cloak or mantle ; a scarf sent 
by the pope to archbishops ; the cloth 
over a coffin at a funeral. 

Pall (2) (pawl), v. [C.J, to lose taste or 
spirit ; to make dull or listless. . 

Palla'dlum, n. [Gk. Palladion, a statue 
of Pallas ensuring the safety of Troy). 
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anything that helps to preserve liberty 
or to secure safety. 

Pallet (1), n. [L. palea , chaff], a bed 
of straw. 

Pallet (2), to. [see Palette], a tool used 
by potters ; a tool for spreading gold- 
leaf. 

Palliasse' ( pal-yas ), n. [Fr., from L. 
palea, straw], a mattress made of 
straw. 

Palliate, v. [L. pa.llidtus, covered with 
a cloak], to cover over, as a fault ; to 
soften by excuses; to lessen the vio- 
lence of. — n., Pallia' tion, a means of 
softening or excusing. — adj., Pal'licL- 
tive, serving to soften ; lessening the 
violence of a disease or of pain ; — n. f 
something that softens. 

Pall-mall' ( pel-mel '), n. [Ital. palla, a 
ball ; and Mall], a game played with 
a ball and a mallet ; a street in London 
where the game used to be played. 

Palm ( pum ), n. [L. palma], the inner 
part of the hand ; a tree with brandies 
only at the top ; a palm leaf as a sign 
of victory;— v., (off upon) to impose 
on; to cheat. — adjs.. Palmate, like 
the palm of the hand ; Palm'y, bear- 
ing palms; flourishing; victorious; 
— ns. t Palm'er, a traveller from the 
Holy Land, who carried a palm 
branch; Palm'er - worm, a hairy 
caterpillar which devours leaves, etc. 

Pal'miped, adj. [L. pes, a foot], web- 
footed ; — n ., a web-footed animal. 

Pal'mistry, n., the art of telling for- 
tunes by the lines of the hand. 

Palm-Sun'day, n., the Sunday before 
Easter. 

Pal'pable, adj. [L. palpare, to feel], 
that can be felt ; easily perceived. 

Pal'pitate, v. [L. palpitare , to throb], 
to move or beat very quickly ; to beat 
more quickly than usual. — n., Palpi- 
ta'tion, a rapid beating of the heart. 

Pal'sy ( pawl'zy ), to. [Fr. paralyaie. See 
Paralysis], loss of power to feel or 
move, in any part of the body v., 
to strike with palsy. — adj., Pal'sied, 
ill with palsy. 

Pal'try (pawl' try), adj. [Scand. root, 
meaning a rag], not worth much ; 
mean.—v. Pal'ter, to trifle in talk ; 


to deal meanly ; to dodge. • to.. 
Pal' ter er, one who trifles. 

ram'pas, n. pi. [Peru.], vast plains. 

Pam'per, v. [Pap, with m inserted], 
to gratify beyond measure. 

Pam'phlet (pam'jlet), to. [Ety.? perhaps 
Fr. paume, the palm ; and feuillet, a 
leaf], a small book of one or more 
sheets ; an essay on a subject of 
interest. — to., Pamphleteer', a writer 
of pamphlets. 

Pan, 7i. [A.S., from L. patina, a dish], a 
shallow vessel for household uses ; 
part of a gun where the priming was 
placed ; the upper part of the head. 

Panace'a (pan-a-ce'a), n. [Gk., from 
pan, all; and akeisthai, to heal], a 
cure for all diseases. 

Pan'cake, n., a thin cake of eggs, flour, 
sugar, and milk fried in a pan. 

Pan'creas, n. [Gk. pan , all ; and krtas, 
flesh], a fleshy gland behind and under 
the stomach, also called sweetbread. 

Pan'dectS, n. pL [Gk. pan, all; and 
dechesthai, to take], the fifty books 
of the Roman civil law, framed by 
order of Justinian. 

Pandemo'nium, n . [Gk. pan, all ; and 
daimon, a demon], the hall of all the 
demons ; a disorderly place. 

Pan'der, n. [Gk. Panddros], one who 
helps others to indulge their passions ; 
— v., to minister to the passions of 
others. 

Pane, n. [Fr., from L. pannus, a piece 
of cloth], one of the squares of a piece 
of cloth marked in checks; a plate 
of glass in a window. 

Panegyric (pan-e-jir'ic), n. [Gk. pane - 
gyrikos : pan, all ; and agora, an 
assembly], an oration in praise of some 
one.— adj$. t Panegyric and Pane- 
gyrical.— 7i., Pan'egyrist, one who 
praises. 

Pan'el or Pan'nel, n. [Low L.panellus, 
a small piece of cloth], a flat piece 
with a raised border ; a thin board on 
which a picture is painted ; a list of 
persons called to serve as jurymen ; 
those chosen to act ; (Scots Law) the 
prisoner at the bar ; — v., to construct 
with panels. Pars . Pane llin g, 

panelled. 
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Pang, n. [Mid. E. prange or prong], 
a sudden feeling of pain or sorrow. 

Pan'ic, n. [Gk. panikon , caused by the 
god Pan], an overpowering fright ; 
a groundless fear ; — adj., sudden 
and causeless ; unreasonable.— adjs., 
Pan ' ic-strick ' en and Pan ' ic- 
Btruck, struck with a great and 
sudden fear. 

Panicle, n. [L. panicula , a tuft], an 
irregularly branched cluster of flowers. 

Panllier (pan'yer or pan'i-er), n. [Fr., 
from L. panarium, a bread-basket], 
one of a pair of baskets slung over a 
horse’s back ; part of a lady’s dress. 

Pan'oply, n. [Gk. panopHa: pan, all; 
and hopla, arms], a full suit of armour. 
—adj., Pan Oplied, (-plid), dressed in 
full armour. 

Panora'ma (pan-o-rd'ma or pan-o - 
ra'ma), n. [Gk. pan , all ; and horama , 
a view], a view in every direction ; a 
number of pictures unrolled one after 
another before the spectators ; a wide 
view.— adj., Panoramic, pertaining 
to or like a panorama. 

Pan'sy ( panzy ), n. [Fr. pensde, a 
thought], a kind of violet. 

Pant, v. [Ety. ? or a form of Pat], to 
breathe quickly ; to 1* nig eagerly for. 

Pantaloon', n. [Fr., from Gk. Pantaleun, 
All-lion], a comic actor in a panto- 
mime ; pi., a kind of trousers. 

Pan'theism, n. [Gk. pan, all; and 
Theism], the belief that God and the 
universe are one — that all persons and 
things are parts of God. — n., Pan- 
theist, one who so believes. — adjs., 
Pantheistic and Pantheistical. 

Pan theon (panthe-on or pan-the'on), 
n. [Gk. panthelon, common to all the 
gods], a temple sacred to all the gods ; 
all the gods of a country. 

Pan'ther, n, [Gk. panther], a spotted 
animal of the cat kind. 

Pan'tomlme, n. [Gk. panto, from pas, 
all ; and mlmos, an imitator], one who 
acts without speaking ; a play all act- 
ing; a play in which acting and buf- 
foonery are mixed up. 

Pan'try, n. [Fr., from L. panis, bread], 
a place for keeping provisions. 

Pap, n,, bread softened In milk or 
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water ; the soft part of fruit ; a nipple 

or teat. 

Papk', n., a child’s word for father. 

Pa'pacy, n. [L. papa, a father], the 
oflice or authority of the pope ; the 
Roman Catholic religion ; the lino of 
popes.— adj., Pa'pal, pertaining to 
the pope or to his religion. — n., Pa- 
pist, a follower of the pope. 

Pa'per, n. [L. papyrus], a thin sheet 
made from rags or vegetable fibre, for 
writing or printing on, or for wrapping 
articles in ; anything written or printed 
on paper ; a newspaper ; bank-notes ;— 
adj., pertaining to paper; made of 
paper;— v., to cover with paper; to 
fold in paper. — ns., Pa'per-hanger, 
a tradesman who puts paper on walls ; 
Pa'per -hangings (pi), paper for 
covering walls ; Pa'per-money, bills 
or notes stamped as worth so much 
money, and used in place of coins. 
Pap'ier-ma'ch6 ( pap'yd-md'sha ), n. 
[Fr.], paper pulp, mixed with size or 
glue, moulded into various shapes, and 
japanned when dry. 

Papilionaceous ( pa-pil - yo-na'shus), 
adj. [L. papilio, a butterfly], like a 
butterfly, as a pea blossom. 

Papillary or Papil'lous, adj. [L. 
papilla, a small pimple], pertaining 
to, like, or covered with pimples. 

Papy'rus, n. [Gk. papyros J, a reed, from 
which the ancients made paper; a 
writing on papyrus ; pi, Papyri. 

Pap'pous or Pappose', adj. [L. pap- 
pus, down], covered with down. 

P^ir, n. [L. par, equal], Btate of being 
equal ; equal value ; face value of a 
note, bill, etc.— n., P&r'ity, equality. 

Par'able, n. [Fr., from Gk. parabola, 
a comparison], a comparison ; a story 
to teach some truth or doctrine. 

Parab'dla, n. [Gk.], a curve formed by 
cutting a cone so that the cut shall be 
parallel to its slope. — adjs., Parabol ic 
and Parabolical, like a parable or a 
parabola ; expressed by parable. 

Par'achute (par'a-shoot), n. [Fr. parer , 
to guard ; d, against ; and chute, a. 
fall], a large umbrella to enable a 
person to drop down safely from a 
balloon. 
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Par'aclete, n. [Gk. paralcletos , called 
to one's side], the Holy Ghost ; the 
Comforter. 

Parade', n. [Span, pardda : L. parare , 
to prepare], soldiers under exercise or 
inspection ; the ground where troops 
are drawn up or drilled ; great display ; 
a public walk ; — v., to display for in- 
spection ; to march in order. 

Par'adigm (para-dim), n. [Gk. para , , 
alongside ; and dcigma , an example], 
an example ; (grammar) a word given 
in all its parts as an example. 

Par'adise, w. [Gk. paradeisos, a pleasure- 
ground], a place or state of great hap- 
piness ; the Garden of Eden ; heaven. 
— n., Bird of Paradise, a bird of very 
beautiful plumage, found in New 
Guinea. — adj., Paradisaical or 
Paradisiacal. 

Par'adox, n. [Gk. para, contrary to ; 
and ddxa, an opinion], a statement 
contrary to common belief ; something 
seemingly self-contradictory, but really 
true. —adj., Paradoxical, of the 
nature of a paradox. 

Par'affine ( par'a-fin ) or Par'affln, n. 
[Fr., from L. paruin, little ; and ajinis, 
related to], a white substance like wax 
got from shale, coal-tar, etc. ; oil got 
from the same source. 

Paragogic (par-a-goj'ic) and Para- 
gOgical, adjs. [Gk. para , beside ; and 
agoge , a leading], added to lengthen 
a word, as a letter or syllable. 

Par'agon, n. [Span, para con, in com- 
parison with], a model for comparison ; 
something of the highest excellence. 

Paragraph, n. [Gk. para , at the side ; 
and graphein , to write], a mark (If) to 
call attention to a new section ; a 
separate part or division of a book 
or chapter ; a short notice. 

Par'allax, n. [Gk. para, beside ; and 
allassein, to change], the difference of 
apparent position of an object viewed 
from points at a distance from each 
other; the angle between two lines 
from a star to points at a great dis- 
tance from each other. 

*&r / &ll6l l adj, [Gk. para, beside ; and 
o llelon, one another], lines equally 
distant at all points; in the same 
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direction ; having the same meaning, 
etc. ; like in most respects n., a line 
equally distant at all points from 
another; a line of latitude; one 
thing like another In most respects ; 
a trench dug parallel to the walls of 
a fortress ; — v., to make parallel. Pars. 
Paralleling or parallelling, paral- 
leled or parallelled.— n., Paral- 
lelism, state of being parallel. 
Parallelogram, n. [root of Parallel ; 
and Gk. gramma, a line], a four- 
sided figure whose opposite sides are 
parallel. 

Paral'ysis (par-al'i-sis), n. [Gk. para, 
beside ; and lyein, to loosen], loss of 
power or feeling in any part of the 
body. — v., Par'alyze or Paralyse, to 
strike with paralysis ; to weaken or 
make useless. — adj. , Paralyt/ic, ill 
with paralysis; — n., one suffering 
from paralysis. 

Paramount, adj. [Old Fr. par amont , 
at the top : L. per ad montem], high 
above all others; of the highest im- 
portance. 

Paramour (par'a-mour), n. [Fr. par 
amour, by love], a lover, usually in a 
bad sense. 

Parapet, n. [Fr. and Ital., from L. 
parare, to guard ; wn&pectus, the breast], 
a wall on the edge of anything ; a low 
wall to protect from the enemy’s fire. 

Paraphernalia, n. [Gk. para, beyond; 
and pherne, dowry], fine or showy 
clothes, ornaments, etc. 

Paraphrase, n. [Gk. para, side by 
side ; and Phrase], the same thing ex- 
pressed in different or simpler words ; 
a free translation ; a sacred song 
founded on a passage of Scripture ; v., 
to repeat in different words; to re- 
write so as to make clearer or fuller ; 
to give a free translation. — adjs.. 
Paraphrastic and Paraphrast- 
ical, of the nature of a paraphrase; 
clear and full in statement. 

Par'asite, n. [Gk. para, beside; and 
sltos, food], one who flatters another 
and lives at his expense; a plant or 
animal that clings to and feeds on 
another. 

Par'asol, n. [Ital. parare, to ward off ; 
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and sol, the sun], a small umbrella 
used as a sunshade. 

Parboil, v. [Old Fr. par , through ; and 
bouillir , to boil], to boil thoroughly ; 
(now) to boil or cook in part. 

Par'cel, n. [Fr., from Ital. particella], a 
small part; a quantity tied up by 
itself ; a small bundle ; — v., to divide 
by parts ; to make into a parcel. Pars. 
Parcelling, parcelled. 

Parch, v. [Ety. ? or same root as 
Pierce], to burn the surface of ; to 
make or become dry by heating ; to 
roast. — adj., Parched. 

Parch'ment, n. [Fr., from Pergdmos, in 
Asia Minor, where it was first made], 
skin prepared for writing. 

Par'don, V. [Fr., from L. per , through ; 
and donare, to give], to free from 
punishment ; to pass over a wrong ; to 
overlook ;— n., freedom from punish- 
ment.— adj., Par'donable. 

Pare, v. [Fr., from L. par are, to make 
ready], to cut or shave off the outer 
part of ; to peel ; to take a little off ; to 
trim. — n., Parking, process of paring ; 
that which is cut off. 

Paregoric, adj. [Gk. parcgorikos], 
800 thing pain ;—n., a soothing medicine. 

P&r'ent, n. [L. parens], one who or that 
whioh produces ; a father or a mother. 
— adj. , Parent 'al, pertaining to a 
parent. — n., PSx'entage, state, rank, 
or condition of one’s parents. 

Paren'thfisis, n. [Gk. para, beside ; en, 
in ; and thesis, a placing], & word, 
phrase, or clause inserted in a sentence 
to explain its meaning ; pi., Paren- 
theses, the marks ( ) to show an 
insertion. — adjs., Parenthet/ic and 
Parenthetical, expressed as a 
parenthesis. 

ParhSilon, n. [Gk. para , beside ; and 
Mlios, the sun], a bright light some- 
times near and sometimes opposite the 
sun.— pf., Parhe'lia. 

Pariah, n. [Tamil], a person in Southern 
India belonging to a low caste; an 
outcast. 

Pa'rian, adj., belonging to Paros, an 
island in the .Egean Sea, noted for its 
marble. 

Pari'etal, adj. [L. paries , a wall], grow- 


ing on the inner surface, as seeds in a 
pod. 

Parish, n. [Fr. paroisse, from Gk. 
paroikia, a neighbourhood], a district 
which has at least one church and one 
minister ; a district supporting its own 
poor; — adj., pertaining to a parish. — 
n ., Parishioner (par-wh'un-er), an in- 
habitant of a parish. 

Parity. See under Par. 

Park, n. [A. 8. pearroc], a piece of land 
fenced in ; the ground, usually in 
grass, around a mansion - house ; 
ground laid out for oniament and 
pleasure ; a space occupied by guns or 
stores in a camp ; the guns or stores in 
a camp; — v., to inclose; to gather in 
a body. 

Parlance, n. [Fr. parler, to speak], 
mode or manner of Bpeaking. 

Parley, n. [Fr., from L. parabbla, a 
speech], a talk, especially with an 
enemy for exchange of prisoners, etc. ; 
— v., to speak with another ; to confer ; 
to treat with an enemy. 

Parliament (par'li-mcnt), n. [Fr. 
parler, to speak], a body elected to 
make laws ; the Houses of Lords 
and Commons ; the court which 
registered the edicts of the French 
kings. — adj., Parliamentary, passed 
by parliament ; according to its rules. 

Parlour, n. [Fr. parler, to speak], a 
room for conversation ; a family 
sitting-room. 

Paro'Chial ( par-o'ki-al ), adj. [L. pa- 
rochi&lis. See Parish], belonging to 
a parish. 

Par'ody, n. [Gk. para, beside; and 
odi, a song], an imitation of the 
words and thought of a song or poem, 
but with another meaning ; — v., to 
turn into a parody ; to burlesque. 
Parole' ( par-ol ), n. [Fr., from L. para- 
bdla, a speech], a word or declaration ; 
a word of honour ; a daily pass-word ; 
— adj., given orally. 

Paronym or Par'onyme, n. [Gk. para , 
beside; and onyma, a name], a word 
having the same sound as another but 
different in spelling and meaning, 
ail and ale , pane and pain. Comp* 
Homonym. 
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Par OXysm, n. [Gk. para, beyond ; and 
oxys, sharp], a sharp sudden attack of 
pain ; any severe fit. 

Par'ricide, n. [Fr. from L. parricida, : 
pater ; and cczdire , to kill], one who 
murders his father ; the crime of 
killing one’s father. — adj., Parri- 
cid'aL 

Par'rot, n. [Fr. pierrot, “little Peter”], 
a kind of tropical birds, some of which 
can be taught to repeat words. 

Par'ry, V. [Fr., from L. parare, to ward 
off], to turn aside ; to ward off ; 
avoid. 

Parse (pdrs), V. [L. pars , a part], to tell 
the parts of speech in a sentence, and 
the grammatical relations of the words. 
—n., Parsing 1 . 

Par'see or Parsee', n. [Pers. Parsi, a 
Persian], one of the followers of 
Zoroaster in India; a firo-worshipper. 

Par'simony, n. [L. parsimonia, thrift], 
undue care in the use of money. — adj., 
Parsimo'nious, very sparing; nig- 
gardly ; mean. 

Parsley, n. [Fr., from Gk. petros, a 
rock ; and selinon , a kind of parsley], 
a well-known herb used in cooking. 

Pars'nip or Pars'nep, n. [Fr. pastena- 
que, from L. postlnum, a dibble], a 
plant with a carrot-like root. 

Par'son, n. [L. persona; Low L., a man 
of rank], a minister of a parish.— n., 
Par'sonage, the house of a parish 
minister. 

Part, n. [L. pars], something less than 
the whole ; that which comes to one’s 
share ; one side in a quarrel ; the 
music for each voice or instrument ; a 
character in a play; pi., qualities; 
abilities ;— v., to break or to be broken 
into pieces ; to divide into shares ; to 
separate.— adj., Parting, putting 
apart ; separating ; given when de- 
parting n., a branching in two ; a 
leave-taking. 

Partake', v., to take part in or of ; to 
get a share of ; to have somewhat of 
the character, properties, etc. Past 

tense, Partook ; past par. partaken, 
n., Parta'ker. 

Parterre' (parddr'), n. [Fr., from L. 
per terram , along the ground], flower- 


plots surrounded by grass or gravel- 
walks. 

Par'tial ( par'shal ), adj. [L. pars, a part], 
affecting a part only; not whole or 
entire ; favouring one side more than 
another. — n ., Partiality ( par-shi - 
al'i-ty), state or quality of being partial; 
a showing of favour to one side; a 
liking for one more than another. 

Parti<jlpate(par-fis'i-pdO,v. [L. partici- 

pdtus : pan, a part ; and capgrt, to 
take], to have or receive a share ; to 
take a part along with others.— adj.. 
Participant, sharing ; taking part ; 
— n., one who shares or takes part. — 
ns., Parti^ipa'tion, a taking part or 
sharing in ; Participator. 

Par'ticiple, n. [L. participium], a word 
partly an adjective and partly a verb. 
—adj., Participial, pertaining to or 
formed from a participle. 

Par'ticle, n. [L. particula: pars], a 
little part ; the smallest part into 
which a body can be divided ; (grammar) 
a word not declined, as an adverb, etc. 

Particular, adj. [L. particular is], per- 
taining to a part ; belonging to a single 
person or thing ; attending to details ; 
minute; superior; fine in taste; — n., 
a small part or point ; a single fact or 
thing. — n., Particularity, minute- 
ness of attention ; a minute detail. — v., 
Partic'fllarize or Particularise, to 
give separately or in detail. 

Par'tisan, n. [Fr., from L. pars, a part], 
one who takes a side strongly; a 
member of a party; — adj., strongly 
inclined to a party. 

Par'tisan or Par'tizan,n. [Fr., perhaps 
from Old Ger. barte, an axe], a kind of 
halbert ; a staff or baton. 

Partrtion (par-tish'un ), n. [L. partitio], 
act of parting or dividing ; state of 
being divided ; a dividing wall or 
boundary; — v., to divide into parts 
or shares. — adj., Partitive, marking 
a part ; dividing or separating ; — n., a 
word denoting a part. 

Part'ner, n., one who takes part along 
with ; a member of a firm ; a husband 
or a wife ; one of a couple of dancers. 
— n., Partnership, state of being 
a partner ; a right to a share. 
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Par'tridge, n. [Fr., from Gk. perdix, 
from the sound], a wild bird preserved 
for game. 

Partu'rient, adj. [L. parturiens : partus , 
a birth], bringing, or on the point of 
bringing to birth.— n., Parturl'tion, 
child-birth; delivery; labour. 

Party, n. [Fr., from L. pars, a part], 
a number of persons associated for a 
purpose ; one set of persons opposed 
to another; a number of soldiers on 
duty ; one of the sides in a lawsuit ; — 
adj., belonging to a party. — adj., Par- 
ti-col'oured, coloured differently at 
different parts ; variegated. 

Par'venu (par'ven-oo ), n. [Fr., from L. 
per, through ; and venire, to come], 
one newly come into power or notice ; 
upstart \-adj., like a parvenu. 

Pas'chal (pas'kal), adj. [Gk. pascha], per- 
taining to the Jewish passover. 

Fd/Sha or PacM' ( pa'sha or pd-shd'), 
n. [Pers.], a Turkish governor; an 
officer holding high command ; Pash- 
alic or Pachal'ic, the province gov- 
erned by a pasha. 

Pas'quin and Pasquinade, ns. [Pa$- 

quino, a witty cobbler at Rome], a 
lampoon or satire. 

Pass, v. [Fr,, from L. passus, a step], to 
move on ; to go out of sight or hearing ; 
to go by ; to allow to go on ; to go 
from hand to hand ; to go on with- 
out noticing ; to thrust ; to succeed in 
an examination ; — n., a narrow road or 
path; a written permission to go; a 
state or condition ; success in an ex- 
amination.— adj., Pass-able, that may 
be passed ; that may be allowed to pass ; 
fairly good.— w*., Pass'age (-dj), a 
movement from one place to another ; 
a way through ; a journey in a ship ; 
right to pass ; the passing of a law ; 
part of a book ; Pass'enger, one who 
travels ; Pass'ing-bell, a bell tolled 
immediately after a person’s death ; 
Pass'port, a written permission to 
travel in a foreign country; anything 
which enables a person to pass with 
safety ; Password, a word by know- 
ing which one is allowed to pass. 

Paa'Bion (pash'uri) n. [L. passus, pati, 
to suffer], suffering of body or mind ; 
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strong feeling ; strong desire ; loss of 
self - command ; the sufferings and 
death of Christ; pi., strongly ex- 
cited feelings ; — adj., Passionate, 
easily moved by anger or strong feel- 
ing ; expressing passion. — n.,PaB'sion- 
ateness, quickness of temper. — ns., 
Pas'sion-flow'er, a plant with a flower 
supposed to be like “the crown of 
thorns ; ” Pas'sion-play, a play show- 
ing forth the last Bufferings of Christ ; 
Pas'sion - week, the week before 
Easter. 

Pas'sive, adj., suffering ; acted on 
without resistance; (verb) when the 
subject is acted on. — ns., Pas'fiive- 
ness and PasBiv'ity, state of being 
passive ; submission. 

Pass'dver, n. , the chief feast of the Jews, 
to commemorate the passing over of 
their first-born in Egypt; the lamb 
slain at this feast. 

Past, adj., gone by ; come to an end 
n., a time gone by; — prep., beyond; 
farther than ; out of reach ; no longer 
able for ;—adv., by. 

Paste (past), n. [Gk. paste, a mess of 
food : passein, to sprinkle], flour wetted 
into a soft mass, for making bread, etc.; 
flour or starch mixed with water to 
fasten paper, etc. ; earth or clay mixed 
with water in making pottery ; a kind 
of glass used in imitating gems;— r., 
to fasten with paste. — ns., Paste- 
board, a stiff kind of board of sheets of 
paperpasted together ; P&s'try, articles 
of food made of paste. — adj., Pas'ty, 
like paste ; — n., a meat-pie. 

Pastille' (pas-tel r ), n. [L. pastillus, a 
small loaf], a small cone of sweet- 
smelling substances, burned to purify 
the air of a room ; a kind of lozenge. 

Pas'tern, n. [Old Fr.], the part of a 
horse’s leg between the hoof and the 
fetlock. 

Pas 'time, n., that which causes time to 
pass pleasantly ; amusement. 

Pas'tor, n. [L.], one who feeds a flock ; 
a shepherd ; a minister of a church.— 
adj., Pas'toral, the work of a shep- 
herd or a minister; — n., a poem of 
shepherd life; a letter from a minis- 
ter to his people, ~n«., Pas'torate 
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and Pastorship, the office or work of 
a pastor. 

Pasture, n. [L. pastura, a feeding : 
pasc&re, to feed], grass on which cattle 
feed ; ground covered with grass ;— v., 
to feed on grass ; to supply with grass 
for food. — n., Pas'tfirage, ground on 
which cattle feed ; the business of feed- 
ing cattle. 

Pat (1), n. [from the sound], a light 
stroke with the hand ; — adj., at the 
right time or place; fit; — v ., to give 
a gentle blow with the hand. Pars . 
Patting, patted. 

Pat (2), n. [C.], a small lump, as of butter. 

Patch', n. [Ety. ?], a piece put on to 
mend; a small piece of ground; — v., 
to mend ; to mend or make clumsily ; 
to make up of pieces. 

Pate, n. [Old Fr., from Ger.], the top of 
the head ; the head. 

Pat'en or Pat'in, n. [L. patina, a plate], 
the plate for the consecrated bread 
in the Eucharist. 

Patent (or pat'-), adj. [L. patens, open], 
open to all ; easily or clearly seen ; 
protected by a patent ; — n., an official 
letter containing a grant of a title of 
nobility or the profits of an invention 
for a limited time ; — v., to grant or to 
protect by a patent. — n ., Patentee', 
one who gets a patent. 

Pater'nal, adj. [L. pater, a father], 
pertaining to a father ; like a father ; 
got from a father. — n., Pater'nlty, 
the relation of a father to his children. 

Patemos'ter or Pa'ternoster, n., the 
Lord’s Prayer: from the first two 
words in Latin. 

Path, n. [A. S.], a way or road ; a narrow 
way; line of motion; course of con- 
duct. — adj., Pathless, without a road ; 
untrodden. 

Pa'thos, 7i. [Gk. pathos, suffering], that 
which raises tender feeling; feeling 
showing itself in tender words. — adjs.. 
Pathetic, moving the feelings ; caus- 
ingpity; Pathological.— ns. , Pathol- 
ogy i science of diseases ; Pathol- 
Ogist, one who studies pathology. 

Patient (pa'shent ), adj. [L. patiens, 
pati, to suffer], able and willing to 
Lear suffering ; not easily made angry ; 
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waiting calmly; — n., one under a 
doctor’s care.— n., Pa'tl6HC6, power 
of bearing; willingness to wait; per- 
severance. 

Patois' (pat-wd f ), n. [Fr. for patrols; 
L. patria, one’s country], dialect of the 
uneducated classes of a country. 

Patriarch, n. [Gk. pater, a father ; and 
archein, to rule], the chief father of a 
t ibo ; a namo given to Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, etc. ; a clergyman in the 
Greek Church of higher rank than an 
archbishop; a venerable old man. — 
adjs. , Patriarchal and Patriar'chic, 
pertaining to a patriarch ; under the 
rule of a patriarch. — n., Patriar- 
chate, the office or dwelling of a 
patriarch. 

Patri'cian ( pa-trish'an ), adj. [L. patri- 
ciuSf noble: from pater, a father], of 
high rank ; — n., a person of high rank. 

Pat'ricide, n. [L. pater, a father; and 
cmUre, to kill], a murderer of his father ; 
the crime of parricide. 

Pat'rimony, n. [L. patrimonium , an 
inheritance: pater, a father], money 
or property left by one’s father or 
ancestors. — adj., Patrimo'nial, per- 
taining to a patrimony ; inherited. 

Pa'triot (or pat '-), n. [Gk. patriotes, a 
fellow-countryman], one who loves and 
serves his country. — adj., Pfi-triOt'iC 
(or pat'-), loving and serving one’s coun- 
try.— n., Patriotism (or pat'-). 

Patristic and Patris'tical, adjs. [Fr., 
from L. pater , a father], pertaining to 
the fathers of the Christian Church. 

PatrOl', v. [Fr. patrouiller ], to go round, 
as a sentry n., agoing of the rounds ; 
the men who go the rounds. Pars. 
Patrolling, patrolled. 

Patron, n. [L. patronus, a protector], 
one who gives help and favour; one 
who encourages art or work of any 
kind ; one who has the right of appoint- 
ing to an office. Fern. Patroness. — 
n.. Patronage ( patron-aj ), help or 
encouragement given by a patron ; 
right of appointing.— v., Patronize 
or Patronise, to act as a patron 
toward; to give encouragement to; 
to assume the air of a patron. 

Patronymic, n. [Gk. pater, a father; 
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and onyma, a name], a name derived 
from that of a father or of an an- 
cestor \—adj. (and Patronym 'leal), 
so derived. 

Pat'ten, n. [Fr. patte, a foot], a wooden 
shoe to raise the feet above wet or mud. 

Pat'ter, v. [freq. of Pat], to pat or 
strike often ; to make a noise like 
many light feet or like hailstones, etc. 

Pat'tem, n. [another form of Patron], 
something to be copied or imitated ; 
an example ; a sample ; form or style of 
ornament ; — adj., showing an example. 

Pat'ty, n. [Fr. See Pasty], a little pie. 

Pau/city (paw'ci-ty ), n. [Fr., from L. 
paucus , few], fewness ; smallness of 
number or quantity. 

Paunch ( pawnsh or pdnsh), n. [Old Fr., 
from L. pantex , the bowels], the belly 
and its contents ; the first stomach of 
a cow ; — v., to rip up the belly. 

Pau'per, n. [L. pauper, poor], a poor 
person ; one supported by public 
charity. — n., Pau'perism, state of 
being a pauper ; the number of paupers, 
or the extent to which charity is needed. 
—v., Pauperize or Pauperise, to 
make a pauper of. 

Pause (paws), n. [Fr., from L. pause i: 
Gk. paueln , to stop], a stoppage for a 
time ; a break in speaking or working ; 
a mark ('V\) in music to continue a note ; 
— v., to make a pause. 

Pave, t>. [Fr., from L. pavire, to strike 
hard], to cover with flat stones; to 
make easy and smooth ; to prepare, as 
a way or path.— ns., Pave'ment [L. 
pavimentum], the flat stones cover- 
ing a path ; a paved road ; Pav'ior 
( pav'yur ), one who paves. 

Pavilion ( pa-vil'yun ), n. [Fr., from L. 
papilio , a butterfly], a large tent ; a 
building having a dome-shaped roof; 
— v., to cover with a tent. 

Paw, n. [Ety. ?], the foot of a wild beast 
with claws ;— v., to scrape or beat with 
the fore foot ; to handle. 

Pawk'y, adj. [A.S.],sly ; cunning ; artful. 

Pawn, n. [Fr., from L. pannus, a piece 
of cloth], something given as security • 
— v., to give as security. — n., Pawn- 
broker, one who lends money and 
takes goods as security. 


Pawn, n. [Old Fr., afoot-soldier: L. pes, 
a foot], a piece of low rank in chess. 

Pay, v. [Fr., from L. pacare , to make at 
peace], to give what one owes or has 
promised ; to make return for a favour 
or an injury ; to give money for goods 
or for work ; to give or offer, as a visit, 
attention, etc.; to give a profit; to be 
worth an effort ; to run out a rope ;— 
n., money given for work done or 
goods roceived. ~ ns., Pay'ment, that 
which iB paid ; Payee', the person to 
whom money is paid ; Pay'master, 
an officer who pays soldiers and sailors. 
Pars. Paying, paid ; past tense, paid. 

Pay'nim or Pai'nim,n. [Fr., same word 
as Paganism], a pagan or heathen. 

Pea (pe), n. [A.S., from L. pisum ], a pod- 
bearing plant, the seeds of which are 
used as food; pi., Peas (two or more 
single seeds) ; Pease (a quantity). 

Peace (pSs), n. [Fr., from L. pax], free- 
dom from war or disturbance ; quiet- 
ness of mind ; a state or feeling of 
friendship ; rest ; quietness ; — interj., 
be quiet. — adjs., Peace'able, anxious 
to be at peace ; Peace'ful, enjoying 
peace ; at rest. — ns., Peace-maker, i 
one who makes peace ; Peace-Offer- 
ing, a gift to bring about peace. 

Peach, n. [Fr., from L. Perstca arbor], a 
tree and its fruit which first came from 
Persia. — adjs., Peach-coloured and 
Peach'y, of the colour of a peach- 
blossom (a pale red). 

Pea'cock, n. [A.S., from L. pavo, a pea- 
cock ; and Cock], a bird with a tail of 
very long, bright feathers. 

Pea-jacket, n. [Du. p>j, a coat of coarse 
cloth], a coarse jacket worn by sailors. 

Peak ( pek ), n. [C., a point], the pointed 
top of a hill ; the upper, outer corner 
of an extended sail ; — v to raise to a 
peak ; to appear as a peak ; to look 
thin. — adj.. Peaked (pelct), ending in 
a peak ; having a sickly look. 

Peal (pel), n. [shortened from Appeal], 
a loud continuous sound, as of bells or 
cannon ; a set of bells ringing together ; 

— v., to sound loudly ; to cause to ring. 

Pear (par), n. [A.S., from L. pirns, a 
pear-tree], a well-known fruit. 

Pearl (peri), n. [Fr. perle ], a small, white, 
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and shining gem found in some shell* 1 
fish ; anything like a pearl ; a speck on 
the eye ; a small printing type ;—adj., 
made of pearl ; — v., to adorn with 
pearls.— adj., Pearl'y, clear and pure 
like pearls. 

Peas'ant ( pez'ant ), n. [Fr. paysan ; from 
Low L. pagensis, a villager], a country- 
man ; a farm labourer ;—adj., pertain- 
ing to countrymen. — n. pi. , Peasan- 
try, tillers of the soil. 

Peat (pet), n. [for beat: A.S. Mian , to 
make better, to mend (a fire)], turf 
formed of decayed moss and vegetable 
fibres, which, when dried, is used as 
fuel. 

Peb'ble (peb'l), n. [A.S.], a small stone, 
rounded by the action of water. 

Pec'cable, adj. [L. peccabilis : peccare, 
to sin], liable to sin. 

Peccadillo, n. [Span., a little sin], a 
small or trifling sin. 

Pec'cant, adj. [L. peccans , sinning], 
committing sin ; doing wrong. 

Pec'cary, n. [S. Amer.], an animal of 
South America, like a hog. 

Peck (1), v. [another form of Pick], to 
strike or pick up food with the beak ; 
— n., a stroke with a beak. 

Peck(2), n. [perhaps from above], a meas- 
ure of two gallons ; the fourth part of 
a bushel. 

Pec'tinal, adj. [L. pecten, a comb], like 
a comb ; having bones like the teeth 
of a comb ; — n., a fish with such bones. 
—adj., Pec'tinate, having narrow divi- 
sions like the teeth of a comb (said of 
leaves). 

Pec'toral, adj. [L. pectoralis : pectus, the 
breast], pertaining to the breast ; — n., a 
breast-plate ; a medicine for the chest ; 
the breast-fin of a fish. 

Pec'tllate, v. [L. peculari, peculium, 
private property], to take for one’s own 
use money or goods intrusted to 
one’s care. — ns., Pecula'tion (pec- il- 
ia' shun) ; Pec'ul&tor. 

Peculiar, adj. [L. peculidris : one’s 
own], belonging to oneself ; not often 
met with ; uncommon ; odd. — n.. Pe- 
culiarity, a strange or unusual 
appearance; a distinctive mark or 
feature. 


Pecu'niary, adj. [L. pecunia, money], 
pertaining to money. 

Ped'agogue (ped'a-gog), n. [Gk. pais, a 
child ; and agogos, leading], (originally) 
& slave who led his master’s children to 
school ; (now) a teacher of children. 

Ped'al or Pe'dal, adj. [L. pes, pUdis, a 
foot], pertaining to a foot ; — n. f a lever 
in an organ, or any machine worked 
by the foot ; — v., to use a pedal. 

Ped'ant, n. [Fr., from Gk. pais, a child], 
one who shows off his learning for mere 
display.— adj., Pedantic, pertaining 
to a pedant. — n., Ped'antry, a display 
of learning. 

Ped'estal, n. [Span., from L. pes, and 
root of Stall], that on which a tiling 
stands ; the base of a statue, etc. 

Pedes'trian, n. [L. pedester, on foot], 
one who goes on foot ; — adj., going on 
foot.— n., Pedes'trianism. 

Pedicel or Pedicle, «. [Fr., from L. 
pediculus , a little foot], the stalk by 
which a flower or a fruit is joined to 
the cluster ; a leaf-stalk. 

Pedigree, n. [Ety.? Fr. pied de gres, step 
of degrees], a list of ancestors (of per- 
sons or of horses, etc.). 

Pediment, n. [L. pes, a foot], a round or 
triangular ornament on or over a door, 
a window, etc. — adjs ., Pedlmen'tal 
and Pedlmented. 

Pedlar, Ped'dler, or Pedler, n. [Old 
E. ped, a basket], one who goes from 
place to place selling goods.— v., 
Ped'dle ( ped'l ), to sell goods from place 
to place ; to deal in small quantities ; 
to be busy about trifles ; to hawk.— n., 

Pedlary, Ped'dlery, or Pedlery, 

business or goods of a pedlar. 

PSdobap'tism or Poedobap'tism, n. 
[Gk. pais, paidos, a child], the baptism 
of infants. — n., P8dobap'tist, one 
who believes in infant baptism. 

Pedom'eter [L. pes, ptdis, a foot ; and 
Gk. mebron, a measure], an instrument 
which measures the number of steps a 
person walks. 

Peduncle (pe-dung'kl),n. [Low L. pedun - 
cuius : pes, a foot], the stalk by which 
a flower or a cluster is joined to a 
branch. 

Peel (1), v. [Fr. peler, to take off the skin], 
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to strip off the skin or rind ; to make 
bare ; to come off ; — n., the rind or 
skin. 

Peel (2) or Pill, v. [Fr., from L. pilare, 
to plunder], to rob ; to pillage. 

Peel (3), n. [Old E., same root as Pile], 
a small border (Scottish) stronghold. 

Peep, v. [from the sound], to cry as a 
young chicken ; to look through a small 
opening ; to begin to be seen ; to look 
out cautiously ; — n., the cry of a 
chicken ; a first appearance ; a look 
through a narrow opening. 

Peer (1) n. [Fr., from L. par], an equal ; 
one of tho same rank ; a companion ; 
a nobleman. Fem. Peer 'ess. — ?i., 
Peer'age (per'aj ), the rank of a 
peer; the body of peers. — adj. , Peer- 
less, having no equal; beyond com- 
parison. 

Peer (2), v. [Mid. E. piren. See Pry], to 
look closely ; to look out. 

Peevish, adj. [E., Ety.?], ill-natured ; 
hard to please ; always complaining. — 
n.. Peevishness, crossness of temper. 
Pee'wit, Pe'wit, or Pe'wet, «. ie., from 
the animal’s cry], the lapwing. 

Peg’, n. [Scand., from 0. root of Pike], a 
pin for fastening boards, etc., or on 
which to hang clothes, etc. ; a pin on 
which the strings of a musical instru- 
ment are tightened ; — v., to fasten with 
a peg ; (away) to work diligently. Pars. 
Pegging, pegged. 

Pe'koe (pe'ko), n. [Chinese], a kind of 
tea. 

Pelargo'nium, n. [Gk. pelargos, a stork], 
a class of flowering plants of the same 
order as the geranium and stork’s-bill. 

Pelf, n. [Old Fr. = booty], wealth (gen- 
erally ill-gotten or worthless). 

Pelican, n. [L. pelicanus , the wood- 
pecker: Gk. pdWcus, an axe], a large 
water-bird having a very strong and 
sharp bill. 

Pelisse' (pedes'), n. [Fr., from L. pellis, 
a skin], a coat worn chiefly by ladies, 
made of fur, silk, or other cloth. 

Pell, n. [L. pellis, a skin], a skin ; a roll 
of parchment. — Pellicle, a thin 
skin. 

Pellet, n. [Fr., from L. pila, a ball], a 
little ball ; a ball of shot. 


Pell-mell', adv. [Fr. pelle, a shovel; 
and meler, to mix], in a mixed or con- 
fused way ; in utter confusion. 

Peilu'cid (peldoo' sid),adj. [L. pelluddus: 
per, through ; and lucere, to shine], 
letting light through ; perfectly clear. 

Pelt (1), v. [Old E. pulteri), to strike with 
something thrown ; to throw at ; to 
fall heavily ;— n., a blow from some- 
thing thrown. — n., Pelting, a striking 
with anything thrown ; beating with 
force. 

Pelt (2), n. [Fr., from L. pellis, skin], the 
skin of a beast. — n., Pelt'ry, skins with 
the fur on them. 

Pel'vlS, n. [L. pelvis, a basin], the arched 
bones of the trunk above the legs. 

Pem'micanor Pem'ican, n. [Ind.],lean 
meat dried and pressed. 

Pen (1), v. [A.S.], to shut up into a small 
space ; — n., a small enclosure for ani- 
mals. Pars. Penning, penned or 
pent. 

Pen (2), n. [L. penna, a feather], an instru- 
ment for writing, formerly made from 
the feather of a bird, now of steel v., 
to write. Pars. Penning, penned.- 
ns., Pen'knife (perinif), a knife used 
for making quill-pens ; a small pocket- 
knife ; Pen'man, a writer; a per- 
son skilled in writing ; Pen'mansllip, 
the art, style, or manner of writing. 

Pe'nal, adj. [L. pcendlis: poena, punish- 
ment], pertaining to punh-bment ; used 
for punishment; incurring punish- 
ment.— w., Pen'alty, punishment; 
that which a person has to pay for 
doing wrong. 

Pen'ance, n. [Fr., from L. poenitentia ], 
pain borne to obtain pardon for sin. 

Pen'chant (jnlny'&hdng), n. [Fr .pencher, 
to bend], a liking for; inclination; 
strong taste. 

Pen'cil, n. lOld Fr. pincel], a small brush 
of hair for painting ; a pointed strip of 
lead for writing or drawing ; a number 
of rays meeting in one point v., to 
write or mark with a pencil. Pan. 
Pencilling, pencilled. 

Pen'dant, n. [Fr., from L. pendere, to 
hang], something that hangs ; a hang- 
ing lamp or ornament ; a long narrow 
flag at the head of a mast ; a pennon. 
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Pen'dent, adj., hanging; sticking out 
or over ; supported from above. 

Pending, adj ., hanging ; not yet de- 
cided ;—prep., during. 

Pen'ddlum, n. [L. pendulus , hanging], 
something that hangs downward, and 
is free to swing backwards and for- 
wards ; the swinging part of a clock. — 
adj., Pen-dtllOUS, swinging loosely ; 
inclining, as a flower on a bent stalk. 

Pen'etrate, v. [L. penetrate], to pass into 
the inside of ; to make a passage ; to 
touch the feelings ; to move deeply ; to 
get at the meaning of.— adjs., Pene- 
trable, that can be entered or passed 
through; Pen'etrating and Pene- 
trative, having the power of pierc- 
ing; quick to understand. — n., Pene- 
tra'tion, power of understanding ; 
insight; acuteness. 

Pen'guin (peri y win) or Pin'guin, n. 
[Ety. ?], a sea-bird of the southern 
regions, which cannot fly, but uses its 
wings in diving. 

Penin'sUla, n. [L. pane , almost; and 
insilla, an island], land nearly sur- 
rounded by water.— adj., Penin'sular, 
like or in a peninsula. 

Penitent, adj. [L. poenitire, to repent], 
truly sorry for sin ; repentant ;—n., one 
truly sorry for sin ; a person under- 
going penance.— n.. Penitence, sor- 
row for sin . — adjs., Peniten'tial 
( -shal ), pertaining to penitence ; ex- 
pressing sorrow for sin ; Peniten- 
tiary ( -shar-y ), pertaining to penitents 
or to penance ;— n., the part of a church 
to which penitents were admitted ; a 
prison where wrongdoers are punished. 

Pen'nant and Pen'non, ns. [Fr. pennon; 
from L. penna ], a small flag ; a long 
narrow flag flying from the mast-head ; 
a pendant. 

Pen'nate and Pen'nated, adjs. [L. 
penna, a wing or feather. See Pin- 
nate], winged ; shaped like a feather. 

Pen'ny, n. [A.S. pening], a coin worth 
one-twelfth of a shilling ; a small sum ; 
(in New Testament) a silver coin of the 
value of about 7£d. ; pi, Pennies, 
single coins, and Pence, a sum of 
money in pennies.— ad;., Pen'niless, 
having no money; destitute.— ns., 


Pen'nyweight, the twentieth part of 
an ounce (troy) = twenty-four grains; 
Pennyworth, as much as can be 
bought for a penny ; a good bargain. 

Pen'sUe, adj. [L. pensllis , hanging : 
pendire, to hang], hanging. 

Pension ( perishun ), n. [L. ptnsio : pen - 
dire, to weigh], a regular payment 
made to a person no longer at work ; 
a sum paid to a clergyman in place of 
tithes ;— v., to grant a pension to.— n., 
Pensioner, one who receives a pen- 
sion. — adj., Pen'sionary, consisting 
of a pension n., a pensioner. 

Pen'sive, adj. [Fr., from L. pensare, to 
weigh], weighed down with thought; 
thoughtful; dreamy; sad. — n ., Pen- 
siveness, a sad and thoughtful look ; 
serious thought. 

Pentagon, ». [Gk. pente, five; and 
gdnia, a corner], a plane figure with Jive 
equal sides and angles. 

Pentam'eter, n. [Gk. pente, five ; and 
metrdn, a measure], a line of poetry 
consisting of five measures or feet. 

Pen'tateuch, n. [Gk. pente , five; and 
teuchos , a tool], the five books of Moses. 

Pen'tecost, n. [Gk. pentekoste, fiftieth], 
a Jewish feast on the fiftieth day after 
the Fassover. 

Pent/house, n. [corrupted from Old Fr. 
apentis. See Append], a shed with a 
roof sloping from the main wall of a 

house. 

Pent/roof, n. [Fr. pente, a slope], a roof 
with the slope on one side only. 

Pen'ult (periult, pe'nult, or pe-nult') or 
Penult'ima, n. [L. pcene, almost ; and 
vltlmus, last], the last syllable but one. 
—adj., Penultimate, last but one. 

Penum'bra, n. [L. pane, almost ; and 
umbra, a shadow], a lighter shadow 
round a darker one ; the part of a 
picture where the light and shade melt 
into each other.— adj., Penum'bral. 

Pen'dry, n. [Fr., from L. penuria, 
want], want of means of living ; pov- 
erty.— ad;., Penu'rious, very saving ; 
mean ; sordid.— n., Penu'riOUSneBS. 

Pe'ony, n. [Gr. Paion, the god of heal- 
ing], a plant with large showy flowers, 
supposed to have some power of heal- 
ing. 
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Peo'ple(pe'pJ), n. [Fr., from L. poptilus], 
human beings ; the dwellers in a town, 
country, etc. ; the lower classes ;— v., 
to fill with people. 

Pep'per, n. [A.S., from L. piper], the 
pepper-tree and its fruit ; a powdered 
pepper-berry with a pungent, pricking 
taste ; — v., to sprinkle with pepper ; to 
hit of ten. — ns., Pep'porcorn, the pep- 
per-berry ; Pep'permint, a kind of 
mint with a pungent taste ; a liquid got 
from it. —ado., Pep'pery, like pepper ; 
hot; fiery. 

Fep'sine {pep' sin), n. [Gr. pepsis, cook- 
ihg), the constituent of the gastric juice 
which promotes digestion.— adj., Pep- 
tic, pertaining to pepsine ; helping 
digestion. 

Peradvent'ure, adv. [Fr. par aventure ], 
by chance ; it may be ; perhaps. 

Peram'blilate, V. [L. per, through ; and 
ambulare , to walk], to walk through 
or over; to examine or inspect by walk- 
ing over; to walk about. — ns., Per- 
ambulation, act of perambulating ; 
a survey of boundaries ; Peram'bU- 
l&tor, one who perambulates ; a small 
carriage for a child. 

Perceive' (per-cet/), v. [Fr., from L. 
pcrcipfre], to know through the senses ; 
to know by the mind ; to understand. 
—adj s., Perceiv'able and Percept- 
ible, that can be perceived ; discern- 
ible. — ns., Percept', something per- 
ceived ; Percep'tion, act or power of 
perceiving things. — adj., Perceptive. 

— ns., Perceptivity; Percep'tive- 
ness.— adj., Percipient, having the 
power of perception ; perceiving ;— n., 
one who perceives or is able to per- 
ceive. 

Perch (1), n. [Fr., from L. pertica , a pole], 
a rest for fowls ; a length of 5J yards ; 
a square measure of 301 square yards ; 

— v., to alight or sit on a pole or a 
branch ; to place on a perch ; to roost. 

Perch (2), n. [Fr., from Gk. perki, dark 
coloured], a fresh -water fish of a 
brownish colour. 

Perchance' ( per-chana '), adv. , by chance ; 
it may be ; perhaps. 

Per'colate, v. [L. per, through ; and 
colare , to filter], to pass through in 
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small drops ; to filter.— ns., Percola- 
tion and Per'coiator. 

Percus'sion ( per-cush'un ), n. [L. per- 
cvssio, a striking through : per, through ; 
and qiLatefre, to shake], a blow of one 
body against another; the effect of 
sound on the ear; a tapping of the 
body to find out the state of its inner 
parts from the sound. 

Perdl'tion ( per-dish'un ), n. [L. per- 
ditio : perdtre, to destroy], utter loss or 
destruction ; everlasting misery. 

Per'egrinate, V. [L. peregrinarc, to 
travel abroad : peregrinus , foreign], to 
travel about ; to live in a foreign 
country.— n., Peregrina'tion. 

Per'emptory, adj. [L. peremptorius : 
pcrimtrc, to take altogether away], 
that must be obeyed at once ; allowing 
of no question or delay; decisive; 
dogmatical. 

Peren'nial, adj. [L. perennis : per, 
through ; and annus, a year], lasting all 
the year ; never ceasing ; permanent ; 
(a plant) lasting more than two years. 

Per'fect, adj. [L. perfectus: per , 
through ; and fac&re], thoroughly done 
or finished ; with nothing wanting ; 
without flaw or fault ; thoroughly 
skilled ;—v. t to make complete.— tm., 
Perfection and Per'fectness, com- 
plete development; thorough purity 
or goodness. 

Perfidious, adj. [L. perfidus, faithless : 
per, through or away ; and fldes, faith], 
breaking one’s faith or promise ; false 
to trust; treacherous. — ns., Per'fidy 
and Perfid'iousness, a breaking of 
one’s faith ; faithlessness ; treachery. 

Perforate, V. [L. per, through ; and 
for are, to bore], to make a hole 
through. — ns., Perforation, a hole 
made by boring ; Perforator, a tool 
for boring. 

Perforce' ( per-fors '), adv., by force; of 
necessity. 

Perform', v. [L. per, through ; and Fr. 
fournir, to furnish], to do completely ; 
to carry out ; to act a part ; to play on 
an instrument.— ns., Performance, 
a carrying out ; an act or a piece of 
work ; a stage play ; Perform'or, one 
who performs ; a player. 
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Perftune', v. [Fr., from L. per , through ; 
and/uwms, smoke], to fill with a sweet 
smell; to scent. — ns., Per'fume, a 
sweet smell; scent; Perffim'er, one 
who makes or sells perfumes ; Per- 
fttm'ery, art of making perfumes ; 
the business or stock of a perfumer. 

Perfunc'tory, adj. [L. perfunctorius, 
done carelessly : per ; and fungi, to 
perform], done in a careless way; 
done merely to pass ; slovenly ; care- 
less.— n., Perfunc'toriness. — adv ., 
Perfunc'torlly. 

Perhaps', adv. fL. per , by ; and Hap], 
it may be. 

Pe'rl, n. [Pers.], a being supposed to be 
descended from the fallen angels, and 
shut out from paradise for a time. 

Perlcar'dium, n. [Ok. peri , around ; 
and kardia, the heart], the bag or fold 
which encloses the heart. 

Pericarp, n. [Gk. peri , around; and 
karpos, fruit], the covering of a fruit ; 
a seed vessel. 

Pericra'nium, n. [Gk. peri , around ; 
and kranion , the skull], the covering 
of the cranium or skull. 

Per'ig’ee, n. [Gk. peri , near ; and ge, the 
earth], the point in the moon's path 
nearest the earth. Opposed to Apo- 
gee. 

Perihelion, n. [Gk. peri, near; and 
helios, the sun], the point in a planet’s 
path nearest the sun. Opposed to 

Aphelion. 

Peril, n. [Fr., from L. pcriculum, dan- 
ger], great danger; — v., to bring into 
danger. Pars. Perilling-, perilled. 
— adj., Perilous, full of or attended 
with danger. 

Perim'eter, n. [Gk. peri, round; and 
metron, a measure], the measure round 
the boundary of any figure; circum- 
ference. 

Pe'riod, n. [Gk. peri , round ; and hddos, 
a way], the time taken to go round ; a 
portion of time ; a time after which 
the same things begin to happen again ; 
the time during which anything hap- 
pens ; end ; a complete sentence, or 
the 8 top at the end of it. — adjs., Peri- 
odic an i Periodical, happening over 
again at set times ; done or performed 
XXIV. 


in periods; recurring. — ns., P8riod- 
ical, a paper printed at regular times ; 
Periodicity, recurrence at intervals. 

Peripatetic, a4j . [Gk. peri , round; 
and patein, to walk], walking about; 
pertaining to the philosophy of Aris- 
totle ; — n., one who walks about; a 
disciple of Aristotle. 

Periphery, n. [Gk. peri , round; and 
pMrein , to carry], measure round 
about ; circumference , fringe. 
Periphrase and Periphrasis, ns. [Gk. 
peri, round ; and phrdsis, a speaking], 
a roundabout form of words ;— r., to 
use such forms.— adj., Periphrastic, 
using more words than are necessary ; 
redundant. 

Perish, 77 . [Fr., from L. perire ], to pass 
away entirely ; to be altogether lost^; 
to wither or waste away .—adj.. Per- 
ishable, easily destroyed or wasted. 

Peristyle, n. [Gk. p&ri, round ; and 
stylos , a pillar], a row of pillars 
round a court or building ; the court 
itself. 

Periwig, n. [Old E. perwirke ; same as 
Peruke], a covering of false hair for 
the head ; a small wig. 

Periwinkle (l). n. [A.S., from L. per, 
over; and vincire, to bindj, a creep- 
ing evergreen plant with blue or white 
flowers. 

Periwinkle (2), v. [A.S. pinewinela; 
from roots of Pin and Winkle], a 
small shell-fish which is boiled and 
used as food. 

Per'jure, V. [L. per , through ; and jur- 
are, to swear], (oneself) to swear and 
break one’s oath ; to give false evi- 
dence. — adj., Per jured (per'jurd), 
guilty of perjury. — n., Per'jury, false 
swearing. 

Perk, v, [C.], to make smart or trim ; to 
hold up the head with a smart look.— 
adj., Perk'y, smart; trim. 

Fer'manent, adj. [L. per, through ; 
manere, to remain], without change : 
firmly fixed ; made to last-.— ns., Per- 
manence and Per'manency, state 
or quality of being permanent. 

Per'meate, V. [L. per, through ; and 
meare, to go], to pass through ; to 
spread all over.— adj., Permeable, 
11 
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that may be passed through allowing 
liquids to pass. 

Permit', v. [L. per, through ; and mit- 
Mre, to let pass], to give leave to ; to 
allow ; to let pass ; to give over. 
Pars. Permitting, permitted.— ns., 
Per'mit, a written permission to re- 
move goods; Permis'sion, consent. 
— adjs., Permis'sible, that may be 
permitted ; Permis'sive, giving per- 
mission ; that may be done or left 
undone. 

Permflt 'able, adu [L. permutabllis : 
per, thoroughly ; and mutare , to 
change], that may be changed one for 
another.— n., Permflta'tion, an ex- 
changing of one thing for another ; the 
arrangement of a number of things in 
all possible orders. 

Pernl'cious ( per-nish'us ), adj. [L. per- 
niciosus , hurtful], very hurtful ; caus- 
ing great mischief. 

Perora'tion, n. [L. per , through ; and 
orare, to speak], the closing sentences 
of a speech ; the summing up and en- 
forcing of the argument. 

Perpendic'tuar, adj. [L. perpendiculum, 
a plummet : per , through ; and pendtre, 
to hang], straight up ; as a plumb-line 
hangs ; in a straight line towards the 
centre of the earth ; at right angles to 
a line or surface ; — n., a line at right 
angles to another. 

Per'potrate, V . [L. per , through ; and 
patrare , to perform], to do or carry 
through ; to perform ; to be guilty of. 
— n., Perpetration, an evil action. 

Perpetual, adj. [L. perpetuus , con- 
tinual], never ending ; lasting for ever. 
— v., Perpet'ttate, to make lasting ; 
to keep from being forgotten.— ns., 
Perpetration ; Perpetu'ity, state 
or quality of being perpetual; that 
which is perpetual ; endless time. 

Perplex', v. [L. per, completely ; and 
plexus, plaited], to confuse in thought ; 
to cause doubt or hesitation to; to 
make difficult to be understood ; em- 
barrass; bewilder. — 71., Perplexity, 
doubt or hesitation ; anxiety. 

Per'quisite (per'kwi-zit), n ., something 
got apart from fixed salary or wages ; 
bonus ; tip ; gratuity. 


2 Person 

Per'ry, n. [Fr.], fermented juice of the 
pear. 

Per'secute, v. [L. per , through ; and 
sequi , to follow], to follow after to 
trouble or harm ; to punish a person 
for his belief or worship.— ns., Perse- 
CU'tion, act or practice of persecut- 
ing ; state of being persecuted ; suffer- 
ing endured for belief or worship; 
Per'sectltor. 

Persevere', v. [L. perseverare, to con- 
tinue doing : per , very ; and severus, 
strict], to go on doing ; to push steadily 
on against difficulty and opposition.— 
n., PersevSr'ance, determination to 
go on ; unwillingness to give in. 

Per'siflage ( persi-jlazh ), n. [Fr. persi- 
fler , to joke], light or frivolous talk. 

Persist', v. [L. per , through ; and sistdre , 
to set], to stand firm to the end ; to be 
unmoved ; to press on against difficul- 
ties ; to refuse to stop.— ns., Persist^ 
ence and Persist'ency, a pressing on 
against difficulties ; refusal to stop.— 
adj., Persist 'ent, standing firm ; push- 
ing on ; unwilling to give up ; per- 
manent. 

Per'son, n. [L. persona, an actor’s mask : 
per, through ; and sdnare, to sound], a 
character on the stage ; a man or a 
woman ; a thinking being ; appearance 
or bodily form ; (grammar) the differ- 
ence in the form of the subject of the 
verb, according as it stands for the 
person speaking, spoken to, or spoken 
about.— adj., Per'sonable, having a 
well-formed body ; of good appearance. 
— n ., Per 'sonage (pcr'uun-aj), outward 
appearance : a character ; a noted per- 
son.— adj., Per'sonal, pertaining to a 
person ; of the outward appearance ; 
done in person ; directed against a per- 
son ; (grammar) marking a difference 
of person. — adv., Personally, in a 
personal manner ; in person ; as an 
individual. — ns.. Personality, the 
difference between a person and a 
thing, or between one person and 
others ; a remark made about a person ; 
Per'sonalty, personal property.— V., 
Per'sonate, to act the part of another ; 
to try to pass as some one else. — ns., 
Personation and, Pertoafttor.— 
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v t , Personify, to apeak of a thing as 
if it were a person ; to embody.—?!., 

Personification. 

Perspective, n . [L. perspicgre., to see 
through], a view ; the effect of distance 
on the appearance of objects ; the art 
of drawing so as to give the appearance 
of distance ; a picture so drawn ;—adj., 
according to the laws of perspective. 

Perspicacious (-«/ms), adj. [L. perspi- 
cax, sharp-sighted], quick-sighted ; of 
a clear and sharp understanding.— ns., 
Perspicacity and Perspica'clous- 
ness, keenness of sight ; acuteness of 
understanding or judgment, — adj., 
Ferspic'UOUS [L. perspicuus, clear], 
easily understood ; clear in thought 
and expression. — ?^., Perspicuity 
and Per8pic'fiousness, clearness of 
thought and words ; distinctness ; ease 
of being understood. 

Perspire', v. [L. per, through; and 
spirare , to breathe], to give out mois- 
ture through the pores of the skin ; to 
come through the pores ; to sweat. — 
n M Perspira'tion, state of perspiring ; 
that which is perspired. 

Persuade' ( per-swdd' ), v. [L. per, 
through ; and euadere , to advise], to 
gain over to belief or action ; to con- 
vince ; to induce.— «., Persua'sion 
( per-swa'zhuri ), a gaining over by rea- 
son ; fixed belief or opinion ; a party 
or sect; power of persuading.— adj., 
Persua'sive, having the power of per- 
suading that which persuades.— 

?i., Persuasiveness. 

Pert, adj. [from Perk, as Mate from 
Make], forward ; lively; too free ; im- 
pudent. 

Pertain', v . [Fr., from L. per, through ; 
and tenere, to hold], to belong ; to have 
connection or dependence. 

Pertina'cious (-s/ius), adj. [L. pertina x: 
per , thoroughly ; and tenere, to hold], 
holding firmly to a purpose or an opin- 
ion ; that will not yield. — n., Pertin- 
a-C^y, determination not to yield; 
obstinacy. 

Per'tinent, adj. [L. pertlnens : per , 
through ; and tenere, to hold], belong- 
ing to the matter in hand ; to the point 
or purpose ; fitted to gain the end de- 
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sired. — ns., Per'tinence and Pertin- 
ency. 

Perturb', v. [L. per , thoroughly; and 
turba, a crowd], to disturb greatly ; to 
cause great anxiety or uneasiness.—?!., 
Perturbation, great anxiety or un- 
easiness ; a disturbance in the motion 
of a planet. 

Peruke' {per-uk' or per-ook'), n. [Fr., 
from L. pUus, a hair, by a change of l 
to r], a covering of false hair ; a wig. 

Peruse' ( per-uz ' or per-ooz), v. [L. per, 
through ; and Use], to read through 
with care ; to examine.— n., PerQa'al, 
study ; review. 

Peruvian, adj., belonging to Peru. 

Pervade', v. [L. per, through ; and vad- 
drc, to go], to flow or pass through ; to 
spread all through.— adj., Perva'Bive, 
tending to spread through or over. 

Pervert', V. [L. per, wrong ; and vtrUre, 
to turn], to lead wrong ; to turn from 
truth or right ; to misapply.— n., Per- 
vert, a person turned from right to 
wrong. — adj.. Perverse' (or per' verse), 
doing wrong wilfully ; stubborn ; self- 
willed.— ns., Perverse'ness and Per- 
ver'sity, state of being perverse ; 
Perver'sion, a turning to a wrong 
end. 

Per'vious, adj. [L. pcrvius : per, 
through ; and via, a way], having a 
way through ; that can be penetrated. 

Pes'simiam, n. [L. pesslmus, worst], the 
belief that existence is an evil and that 
things are growing worse ; disposition 
to look at the dark side of things.— n., 
Pessimist.— adj., Pessimistic. Op- 
posed to Optimism, etc. 

Pest, n. [L. pestis, a plague], a deadly 
disease ; a person or thing causing* 
trouble. — n., Pest'house, a house for 
persons ill with infectious disease. 

Pester, V. [shortened from impester : Old 
Fr., from Low L. pastoriurn, a fetter], 
to annoy with small troubles ; to 
trouble or vex. 

Pestilence, n. [L. pestilential, a plague ; 
a deadly disease ; anything hurtful to 
the moral character.— adjs., Pestilent, 
Pestiferous, and Pestilential, caus- 
ing plague or pestilence ; morally hurt- 
ful 
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Pes'tle (pes'l), n. [Fr., from L. pistillum: 
pins&re, to bruise], an instrument for 
bruising or pounding. 

Pet, n. [C.], a spoiled or favourite child ; 
a term of endearment ; a tame animal ; 
a fit of peevishness ; — adj., petted ; in- 
dulged ;— v. , to treat as a pet ; to 
fondle. Pars. Petting, petted.— 
adj., pet'tish, peevish; fretful: 
moody. 

Pet'al, n. [Gk. petdlon, spread out], one 
of the coloured leaves of a flower. 

Petard', n. [Fr., from L. pedire, to ex- 
plode], a shell full of gunpowder for 
blowing down walls, etc., by explosion. 
Pe'ter-pence or PSt'er’s-pence, n ., 
once paid as a tax to the Pope, now 
voluntary. 

Petiole ( i>et'i-ul ), n. [L. petiftlus, a little 
foot], the stalk joining a leaf to the 
branch. 

Petl'tion ( pe-tish'un ), n. [L. petitio: 
pettre, to ask], a prayer; the thing 
asked ; a request addressed to a court 
or legislature ;—v., to make a prayer 
or a request. — n., Petitioner.— adj., 
Petitionary, making a petition. 

Pet'rel, n. [the Apostle Peter], a bird 
that skims over the surface of the 
water during storms at sea. 

Pet'rify, v. [Gk. pitra, a rock; and 
fadre], to turn into or to become like 
stone; to make or to become unfeel- 
ing ; to strike with amazement or fear. 
— n., Petrifac'tion, act of turning 
into stone ; that which is petrified. 

Petroleum, n. [L., from Gk. pttra, a 
rock ; and oleum, oil], rock-oil ; an 
inflammable liquid, got from the 
earth. 

.Pet'ty, adj. [Fr. petit], of small size or 
importance; inconsiderable. — n., Pet'- 
ticoat, a small coat; a loose under- 
garment worn by women. — adj., 
Pet'ticoated, wearing a petticoat ; 
female.— ns., Pettifogger [E. fog , to 
hunt after], one who uses mean and 
paltry methods ; Pet'tifoggery, mean 
methods. 

Pet'fllance and Pet'dlancy, ns. [L. 

petulantia, forwardness : petire, to at- 
tack], forwardness ; pettishness ; a show 
of ill-nature. — adj., Pet'dlant, giving 


way to ill-temper ; impudent or saucy ; 
forward ; fretful. 

Pew ( pu\ n. [Old Fr. pui : Gk. pMion, 
a footstool], an enclosed seat in a 
church. 

Pew'ter (pu'tcr), n. [Fr. and Ital., with 
s lost ; from root of Spelter], a mix- 
ture of lead with tin or zinc. — n., PeW- 
terer, one who works in pewter. 

Pha'eton ( fa' e-tun ), n. [ Phaethon , son of 
Helios or the Sun], a carriage on four 
wheels, drawn by one or two horses. 

Phalanx ( fa'langks or fat angles ), n. 
[Gk. phalangx], a body of men in close 
order for fighting ; pi., Phalanxes. 

Phalange' (fa-laiij'), n. [as above], a 
joint; a bundle of stamens; — pi., 
Phalan'ges, the small bones of the 
fingers and toes. 

Phan'tasm, n. [Gk. phantasma : phain- 
ein , to make visible], an image of the 
fancy, which seems to be real ; a fanci- 
ful or shadowy appearance ; also Phan- 
tom. 

Phantasmago'ria, n. [Phantasm ; 

and Gk. ageirein, to gather], pictures 
thrown by a magic-lantern ; deceitful 
or false images. 

Phantas'tic and Phan'tasy. See Fan- 
tastic. 

Pharisee, n. [L. and Gk. pharisaios, 
one separated : Heb.], one of a Jewish 
sect noted for their strict religious 
observances. — adjs., Pharisaic and 
Pharisaical, pertaining to the Phari- 
sees ; making a show of religion with- 
out the reality. — n., Pharisaism, 
their practice and doctrines. 
Pharmaceu'tic and Pharmaceutical 
( far-ma-su'tic-al and -fcu'-), adjs. [Gk. 
pharmakeutikos : pharmdkon, a drug], 
pertaining to the art of preparing medi- 
cines.— n., Pharmaceutist, one who 
prepares medicines ; apothecary. 

Pharmacopoeia ( far-ma-co-pe'ya ), n. 
[Gk. pharmakon, a drug ; and poiein, 
to make], a book describing drugs. 

Phar'macy ( far'ma-cy ), n. [Gk. phar~ 
makeia], the art of making up medi- 
cines ; a place where medicines are 
made up. — n., Phar'macist, a drug- 
gist. 

Pha'ros, n., a lighthouse, so called from 
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the ancient one at Pharos, near Alex- 
andria. 

Phar'ynx, n. [Gk. pharungks , a cleft], 
the back of the mouth where the gullet, 
the windpipe, and the nostrils open. 

Phase and Pha'sis, ns. [Glc. phasis , an 
appearance], one of the changing ap- 
pearances of a thing ; one of the forms 
in which a question presents itself to 
the mind ; the apparent shape, at a 
certain time, of the moon or of a 
planet ; pi., Pha'ses. 

Fheas'ant (fez ant), n. [L. Phasidna 
(avis) : Gk. Phasis , a river which flows 
into the Black Sea], a large bird pre- 
served as game. 

Phe'nix or Phoe'nix, n. [Gk. phoinix], a 
fabled bird, said to live for five or six 
hundred years, and after consuming 
itself by fire, to rise again ; an emblem 
of immortality. 

Phenomenon, n. [Gk. phainomenon, 
shown : phaincin, to show], anything 
visible ; the result of observation ; a 
remarkable person, thing, or event ; 
pi, Phenomena.— adj., Phenom- 
enal, pertaining to a phenomenon ; 
exceptional ; extraordinary. 

Phi'al or Vi'al, n. [Gk. phiale, a small 
cup], a small bottle, esp. for medicine. 

Philan'der, V. IGk. philein, to love ; and 
anfir, a manl, to be a male flirt. 

Philanthropy, n. [Gk. phUos, friendly ; 
and a nthropos, a man], love to man- 
kind ; desire to do good to all. — adjs., 
Philanthropic and Philanthrop- 
ical, desirous to help; benevolent. — 
n., Philanthropist. 

Philharmonic, adj. [Gk. phXlos, fond 
of ; and harmonia , harmony], fond of 
music ; musical. 

Philip'pic, n. [Gk. Philippos ], one of the 
great speeches of Demosthenes against 
Philip ; any fierce speech. 

Philol'ogy, n. [Gk. philos, fond of ; and 
logos, speech], the study of language 
and of literature ; the science of the 
origin and construction of language. — 
ns., Philol'oger and Philol'ogist, 
one skilled in philology. 

PhU'omel or Philomela, n. [Gk. Phil- 
omela], a nightingale. 

Philosopher, n . [Gk. phUos, fond of ; 
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and sSphos, wise], a lover of wisdom ; 
one who studies philosophy, or lives 
according to its rules. — adjs., PhilOB- 
ophlc and Philosophical, according 
or pertaining to philosophy.— n., Phil- 
OS'ophy, love of wisdom ; the study 
of the causes or laws of phenomena ; 
the study of first principles ; calmness 
of temper and judgment.— v.. Philos- 
ophize or Philos'ophise, to reason 
like a philosopher ; to search into the 
reason and nature of things. 

Phirtre or Phil'ter (Jitter ), n. [Fr., 
from Gk. philtron ], a charm or drink 
to excite love ;—v., to excite love. 

Phlebot'omy, n. [Gk. phlcps, a vein ; 
and t6me, a cutting], the act or practice 
of letting blood. 

Phlegm ( flem ), n. [Gk. phlegnifi, inflam- 
mation], Blimy matter in the throat or 
lungs, expelled by coughing ; want of 
life or interest.— adjs., Phlegmatic 
and Phlegmatlcal, causing phlegm ; 
not easily roused ; sluggish. 

Phlox, n. [Gk. phldx, a flame], a plant 
with showy flowers. 

Pho'cine ( fo'sin),\adj . [Gk. phoJce, a seal], 
of or belonging to the tribe ofseals. 

Phonic and Phonlcal, adjs. [Gk. 
phone, a sound], pertaining to sounds. 

Phonetic and Phonetlcal, adj. [Gk. 
phonttikos], pertaining to the voice ; 
representing sounds.— ns., Phonetics 
and Phonics, the science of sounds 
and written signs- 

Pho'nograph, n. [Gk. phone, a sound ; 
and graphdn, to write], a sign to 
represent a sound ; an instrument by 
which the sound of the voice can be 
recorded, and given out again. — ns., 
Phonog'raphy, writing according to 
the sound ; shorthand ; Phonog- 
rapher and Phonog'raphist.— adjs.. 
Phonographic and Phonograph- 
icaL 

Phonol'ogy, n. [Gk. phone, sound ; and 
logos, description], the knowledge of 
the sounds of the human voice. — n ., 

Phonol'ogist.— adj., Phonological. 

Pho'notype, n. [Gk. jhone, a sound; 
and typos, mark], a sign of a sound. 

Phos'phorus, n. [Gk. phos, light ; and 
phorein , to bring], the light-bringer ; 
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the morning star; a yellowish sub- 
stance easily set on fire, and giving 
out a faint light in the dark.— n., 
Fhos'pliate, a salt from phosphorus. 
—adj., Phosphores'cent, shining in 
the dark. — n., Phosphorescence. 

Pho'tograph, n. [Ok. phos, light ; and 
graphein, to write], a picture taken by 
light ; — v., to take a picture by means 
of light. — n., Photog'raphy, the 
science or art of taking pictures by 
means of light. 

Photom'eter, n. [Gk. phos, light ; and 
matron, a measure], an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light. 

Photosphere, w. [Ok. phos, light ; and 
Sphere], the light-giving atmosphere 
of the sun. 

Phrase $fraz), n. [Gk. phrazein, to 
speak], a saying ; a short pithy ex- 
pression ; two or more words standing 
by themselves, or forming part of a 
sentence ; a mode of speaking ; — v., to 
use words or phrases.— n., Phraseol- 
ogy (frti-ze-ol'o-ji), manner of using 
phrases ; peculiarity of expression in 
writing or speaking; a collection of 
phrases. 

Phrenology, n. [Gk. phren , the mind; 
and logos, a description], the science 
which treats of the several parts of 
the brain and their supposed connec- 
tion with the faculties of the mind.— 
ft., Phrenol'ogist. 

Phthi'sis ( t, hi' sis ) and Phthisic (tizfic), 
ns . [Gk. phthisis, decay], a wasting away 
of the lungs.— adj., Phthisical (tiz'i- 
cal). 

Phylac'tery, n. [Gk. phylakterion, a 
charm to protect], something worn 
as a protection ; a slip of parchment 
with verses of Scripture, worn by 
Jews on the left arm or on the fore- 
head ; & case for relics. 

Physic (fiz'ic), ft. [Gk. physlkos, natural], 
the art of healing; the science and 
practice of medicine ; a medicine ; — v 
to give medicine to ; to act like a 
medicine; to cure.— «., Physics, the 
Bcience of nature or of the laws and 
properties of matter. — adj., Phys- 
ical, belonging to nature or matter ; 
having to do with the body ; known to 
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the senses.— ns., Physl'clan (fi-zish'- 
un), one skilled in the art of healing ; 
Physicist, a natural philosopher. 

Fhysiog-'nomy, n. [Gk. physis, nature ; 
and gnonai, to know], the art of read- 
ing character from the appearance of 
the face ; the face as expressing mind 
and character. 

Physiography, n. [Gk. physis, nature ; 
graphein ], a description of the natural 
features of the surface of the earth. 

Physiorogy, n. [Gk. physis, nature], 
the science of life, or of those parts of 
animals and plants on which life 
depends.— ft., PhyBiol'Ogist. 

Physique' ( jj-zek '), n. [Fr., from root of 
Physical], appearance or make of 
body ; natural strength. 

Phytol'ogy ( fi-tol’o-ji ), n. [Gk. phyton, 
a plant], the science of plants. 

Plac'tilar, adj. [L. piaculum, an atoning 
sacrifice: piare], making atofiement; 
exceedingly bad. 

Pi&'no, adv. [Ital., from L. planus, - 
smooth], softly (a term used in music). 

Pianoforte or Pia'no, n. [L. fortis , 
strong], a musical instrument consist- 
ing of stretched wires struck with 
small hammers worked by keys. — u., 
Pia/nist, one who plays on the piano. 

Pias'tre (pi-aster), n. [Fr., root of 
Plaster], a silver coin used in Spain, 
etc., worth about 4s. ; in Turkey, 2d. 
to 6d. 

Piaz'za, n. [Ital.], a square or open 
place ; a walk with an arched roof on 
pillars. 

Pi'broch (pe'brok), n. [Gael, piob , a 
pipe], a march played on the bagpipe. 

Pi'ca, n. [L., a magpie], a size of type. 

Pick, v. [C.], to strike with anything 
pointed ; to open or clean with a point- 
ed instrument; to select; to pull in 
pieces ; to steal ; to seek, as a quarrel ; 
to eat by small bits ; — ft., a sharp-point- 
ed instrument for loosening earth ; the 
best or first chosen ; right of selection. 
— ns., Pick'axe ( pic' ax), a long-hand- 
led instrument with a head like a pick 
at one end, and an axe at the other ; 
Picklock, an instrument for picking 
a lock ; Pick'pocket, one who steals 
from other people’s pockets. 
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Picket, n. [Fr., from C. root of Pick], 
a peg for fastening a horse ; a pointed 
Btake used in making fences ; a small 
body of soldiers for observation ; a 
guard to bring in stragglers ;—v., to 
fasten to a peg ; to enclose with stakes ; 
to place an outpost. 

Pickle, n. [Du. ?], a mixture of salt and 
water for preserving flesh ; vinegar in 
which vegetables, etc., are preserved ; 
anything so preserved ; a state of 
trouble ; — v., to preserve in pickle. 

Pic'nic, n. [Pick ; nick, a trifle], a meal 
in the open air, oarried by the parties 
themselves ; a pleasure party feasting 
in the open air \—v., to go on a picnic ; 
to act in picnic style. Pars. Picknick- 
ing, picknicked; past tense , pick- 
nicked. 

Pic'ture, n. [L. pictwra, a painting: 
ping&re], a painted likeness ; any like- 
ness ; a likeness in the mind ; — v ., to 
paint; to show a likeness; to bring 
before the inind ; to describe clearly. 
— adj ., Picto'rial, pertaining to pic- 
tures , illustrated by pictures ; of the 
nature of a picture ; giving a clear 
description. 

Picturesque' ( picdu-resk '), adj. [Ital., 
from L. pictura], fitted to form a good 
picture ; striking the mind as a pic- 
ture does. — w., Picturesque'ness. 

Pie (1) (pi), n. [Fr., from L. pica, a mag- 
pie], a magpie ; printing type in dis- 
order. 

Pie (2) (pi), n. [C. ?], meat or fruit baked 
with paste. 

Pie'bald (pi'bawld), adj. [Pie ; and c. 
bal, a mark], with white spots all 
over the body. 

Piece (pies), n. [Fr.], a bit of anything ; 
a measured quantity ; a separate per- 
formance ; a coin ; a gun *, — v., to add 
a bit to ; to join together ; to patch.-— 
adv., Piece'meal (pe^mel), [A.s. 
mcel , a part], bit by bit ; in pieces 
adj., made up of pieces ; single ; sepa- 
rate. — n., Piece'work, work paid for 
by the quantity performed. 

Pied (pid), adj., marked like a magpie. 

Pier (per), «. [Fr. pierre, & stone], a 
mass of stone-work; stonework sup- 
porting one aids of an arch; stone* 


work between two doors or windows ; 
the wall or post of a gate or door; 
a building stretching out into the sea 
to break the waves or form a land- 
ing-place. —n., Pier-glass, a mirror 
between windows. 

Pierce (pers), V. [Fr. piercer], to make a 
hole through or into ; to bore ; to 
force a way into ; to affect deeply. — 
7i., Pierg'er, an instrument that 
pierces. 

Pi'ety (pi'e-ty), n. [Fr., from L. pietas, 
affection, duty], sense of duty ; love 
toward God and desire to do His will ; 
devotion to parents, friends, or 
country. 

Pi'etist, n., a name given to a class of 
men in Germany who sought to 
quicken piety in the Protestant 
churches ; one who makes a display 
of religious feeling. 

Pig, ii. [A.S.], a young sow or boar; 
a mass of melted metal v., to bring 
forth pigs; to live like pigs. Pars. 
Pigging, pigged.— Pigiron, iron 
in pigs or rough bars. 

Pig'eon (pij'un), ii. [Fr., from L. pipio, 
a young bird], a well-known bird ; 
a dove. — adj., Pig'eon-hearted, 
timid; fearful.— n., Pigeon-hole, a 
hole by which a pigeon enters; a 
division for holding papers ; — v., to 
put into a pigeon-hole. 

Pig'ment, n. [L. pngrnentum : pingire , 
to paint], colouring matter. 

Pig'my. See Pygmy. 

Pig'tail, ii. [Pig and Tail], hair in the 
form of a tail hanging down the back ; 
a queue ; twisted tobacco. 

Pike, n. [C.], a sharp-pointed weapon 
with a long shaft; a fresh-water fish 
with a long, sharp jaw. — adj., Piked 
(pikd), having a sharp point. — ns., 
Fikeinan, a soldier armed with a 
pike; Pike'Btaff, a staff with a pike 
at the end. 

Pilas'ter, n. [Fr., from L. pila, a pillar], 
a square pillar standing out about 
one-third of its thickness from a wall. 
—adj., Pilas'tered. 

Pil'chard, n. [C. ?], a fish found near the 
coast of Cornwall. 

Pile (1), n. [L. pila, a ball], a heaped-up 
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mass of anything ; materials for burn- 
ing dead bodies ; a kind of electric 
battery; a large mass of buildings;— 
v to heap up ; to fill to overflowing. 

Pile (2), n. [A.S., from L. pilum, a pike], a 
piece of wood driven into soft ground 
to support a building; — v., to make 
firm by piles. 

Pile (3), n. [L. pllus, a hair], the nap of 
cloth.— adj., Pilose or Pilous. 

Piles (pilz), n. [I,, pi la, a ball], small 
swellings at the lower part of the 
rectum. 

Pil'fer, v. [Fr.], to steal in small quan- 
tities or things of little value. 

Pil'grim, n. [Fr.: Ital. pellegrino, a 
foreigner], a wanderer from afar; a 
traveller to sacred places per- 

taining to a pilgrim.— ri.,Pil'gTimage, 
the journey of a pilgrim ; a long and 
wearisome journey. 

Pill (1), n. [Fr., from L. pilula , a little 
ball], medicine made up into a small 
ball ; something bitter to the taste. 

Pill (2), v. [Fr., from L. pilare , to plunder!, 
to rob, plunder, or pillage. — n., Pil- 
lage, robbery ; that which is taken by 
force ; plunder; — v., to strip by force ; 
to plunder. 

Pillar, n. [Fr., from L. pila, a pillar], 
an upright support for a roof, etc. ; 
a column ; anything that supports ; 
anything resembling a pillar. 

Pillion ( pil'yun ), n. [C. ], the cushion of 
a saddle ; a cushion behind a saddle. 

Pillory, n. [Fr.], a wooden frame 
through which the head and hands 
of an offender were put ; — v ., to put in 
the pillory. 

Pil'lOW (pil'lo), n. [A.S., from L. pul- 
vlnus, a cushion], a soft rest for the 
head; a socket;— v., to rest on for 
support. — ns., Pillow-case and Pil- 
lowslip, covering for a pillow. 

Pilot, n. [Fr., from Du. peiltn, to 
sound ; and loot , lead], a steersman in 
difficult waters; any guide; — v. t to 
steer where sailing is dangerous ; to 
lead through danger. — ns., Pilotage, 
act or skill of piloting ; money paid to 
a pilot ; Pilot-boat, a boat for con- 
veying pilots; Pilot-Cloth, a coarse, 
strong cloth; Pilot-engine, an en- 


gine going before a railway train to clear 
the line ; Pi'lot-fisll, a fish formerly 
supposed to guide sharks to their prey. 

Pimen'ta or Pimento, n. [Span., from 
L. pigmentuni , juice], Jamaica pepper, 
or the tree on which it grows. 

Pimp, n. [Fr. piper, with m inserted], 
one who finds means to gratify the 
lusts of others ;— v., to act as a pimp. 

Pim pernel, n. [Fr., corrupted from L. 
bipennula, two-winged], a plant with 
small flowers, which close when bad 
weather is coming. 

Pim'ple, n. [A.S.], a small swelling on 
the skin. 

Pin, 7i. [A.S. or C.], a piece of wood or 
metal for fastening; a Bhort piece of 
pointed wire, with a rounded head, for 
fastening clothes; a piece of wood 
from which something can be hung; 
anything of small value ; — a’., to fasten 
with a pin. Pars. Pinning, pinned. 
— ns., lin'afore [Afore = Before], a 
covering to keep a dress clean ; Pin- 
cushion (- coosh-un ), a cushion into 
which pins can be stuck ; Pin-money, 
money allowed to a wife for her pri- 
vate use, formerly to buy pins with. 

Pinch (pinsh), v. [Fr.], to grip or press 
hard ; to press so as to give pain ; to 
cramp or straiten ; to be too sparing ; 
— n., a squeeze with the fingers, etc. ; 
as much as can be taken between tho 
fingers ; a long iron lever. 

Pin'cers or Pinch'ers, n., an instru- 
ment for gripping or drawing out nails. 

Pinchbeck (its inventor), n., a metal 
formed by a mixture of copper and 
zinc. 

Pine (1), n. [A.S. pin: from L. pinns], 
a cone-bearing tree. — n., PIn'ery, a 
grove of pines; a place for growing 
pine-apples. 

Pine (2), v. [A.S. pinan, to torment], to 
w’aste away. 

Pine-apple, n., a tropical plant, or its 
fruit, in shape like the cone of a pine. 

Pin'fold, n. [E. for poundjold], a fold 
for stray cattle. 

Pin'ion ( pin'yun ), n. [Fr. pignon : L. 
pinna], a feather ; a wing ; the out- 
most joint of a wing; a fetter for the 
arm ; a small toothed wheel working 
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into a larger one; — v., to tie or out the 
wings of a bird ; to fasten the arms. 

Fink (1), v. [C.], to stab ; to cut in small 
scallops or angles. 

Fink (2), n. [from Pink above], a plant 
with flowers often of a light red colour ; 
the colour of this plant ; anything very 
excellent ; — adj ., of a pink colour. 

Pink-eye, n. [Du. pinken, to wink], a 
disease in horses. — adj., Pink-eyed. 

Pin'nace, n. [Fr., from L. pinus, a pine- 
tree], a small ship used as a tender to 
a larger vessel ; a man-of-war’s boat. 

Pin'nacle, n. [Fr., from Low L. pin- 
naculum , a peak : L. pinna, a feather], 
a slender turret or spire ; a pointed 
ornament ; — v., to build with pinnacles. 

Pin'nate, adj. [L. pinna, a feather], hav- 
ing leaflets on each side of a stalk. 

Pint, n. [Fr. or Span, pinta, a painted 
mark to show the amount], four gills 
or one-eighth of a gallon. 

Pioneer', n. [Old Fr., from Low L. pedo, 
a foot-soldier], a soldier or any one who 
goes before to clear the way, etc. ; — v., 
to clear the way. 

Pi'ous, adj. [Fr., from L. plus], loving 
God and doing His will ; dutiful. 

Pip (1), n. [Fr. ], a disease of fowls affect- 
ing the tongue ; roup. 

Pip (2), n. [Fr.], the seed of a fruit, etc. 

Pip (3), 7i. [Fr. pique], a spot on playing 
cards. 

Pipe, n. [A.S., from pi-pi, the cry of a 
young bird], a musical instrument 
formed of a long tube ; any long tube, 
especially for carrying water, gas, etc. ; 
an instrument for smoking tobacco ; a 
cask containing two hogsheads ; — v ., 
to play on a pipe.— n., Pipe-Clay, a 
white clay used for tobacco pipes ; 
— v., to whiten with pipe-clay. 

Pip'kin, 7i. [E.], a small earthen pot. 

Pip'pin, n. [Pip, a seed], an apple raised 
from the pip or seed. 

Piq'uant (pik'ant or pe'kant), adj. [Fr. 
piquer, to prick], stimulating to 
the taste; lively; sparkling. — 7i., 

Piq'uancy. 

Pique ( pek), 71 . [Fr., from C. root of 
Pike], a feeling caused by some slight ; 
wounded pride ; — v., to wound the 
pride of ; (oneself) to pride or value. 


Piq'uet ( pik'et ), 7i. [Fr. piquet], same as 
Picket ; a game at cards. 

pi'rate, n. [Fr., from L. pirdta], a sea- 
robber ; a ship which plunders at sea ; 
— v., to act as a pirate. — n., Pi'racy, 
robbery at sea. — adj., Piratical, act- 
ing as a pirate. 

Pirouette' ( pir-oo-et ') n. [Fr.], a whirl- 
ing right round ; a quick turn ; — v., to 
whirl like a dancer. 

Piscato'rial and Pis'catory, adjs. [L. 
pisedtor, a fisher], pertaining to fish or 
to fishing. 

Pis'ciculture ( pis'i-cul-tur ), n. [L. 
piscis, a fish ; and Culture], the rear- 
ing of fish. 

Pis'mire, n. [M.E. from A.S. mire, an 
ant], an ant or emmet. 

Pis'til, n. [Fr., from L. pistillum ], the 
seed-bearing part of a flower. 

Pia'tol, n. [Fr., from Ital. Pistola, a 
town in Italy, where first made, now 
Pistoja ], a small gun held in one 
hand. 

Pistole' (pis-tol') n. [same as Pistol], a 
gold coin of Spain, worth about sixteen 
shillings. 

Pis' ton, 7i. [Fr., from L. pistus : pinsfre, 
to beat], a piece of metal attached to 
a rod, and fitted to move up and down 
in a cylinder. — n., Pis'ton-rod, the 
rod of the piston. 

Pit, n. [A.S., from L. puteus, a well], a 
hole in the earth ; a mine from which 
coal is dug ; any hollow place ; the 
mark left by small-pox ; the lowest 
floor in a theatre ; the grave or hell 
v., to put into a pit; to mark with 
small hollows ; (against) to set one to 
fight with another. Pars. Pitting, 
pitted.— ns., Pit'fall, a pit so hidden 
that beasts or men may easily fall into 
it; a snare; a trap; Plt'man, one 
who works in a pit. 

Pit'apat, adv., with beats coming 
quickly after each other ; in a flutter. 

Pitch (1), n. [A.S. pic], a black sticky 
stuff got by boiling down tar, used for 
coating ropes, canvas, etc., and for 
filling up the seams of ships;— v., to 
cover with pitch. — adj., Pitch'y, black 
like pitch. 

Pitch (2), v. [Pick and Pike], to throw 
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with the intention of hitting; to fix 
into the ground, as stakes; to place 
a tent or a camp ; to set to the right 
tune ; to come to rest ; to fall head- 
long ; to rise and fall, as a ship ; to fix 
one’s choice ; — n., a throw ; the height 
of a note ; a falling down ; the slope 
of a roof. — ns., Pitch'fork, a fork with 
a long handle for pitching hay, etc. ; a 
tuning-fork ; — v., to throw, as with a 
pitchfork; Pitch'pipe, a pipe for 
tuning. 

Pitch'er, n. [Fr., from Low L. pic- 
arium ], a vessel for holding water or 
other liquid. — n., Pitch'er -plant, a 
plant, so called from its pitcher-shaped 
leaves. 

Kt'y, n. [Fr., from L. pittas, natural 
affection], a feeling of tenderness for 
suffering ; a reason for feeling pity ; a 
thing to be grieved for; — v to feel 
pain or tenderness for ; to show pity. — 
adjs., Pit'eous, showing pity; sym- 
pathizing ; causing pity ; sad to see ; 
Pitiable, deserving pity ; causing 
pity ; miserable ; Plt'iful, full of pity ; 
tender-hearted ; causing pity ; con- 
temptible ; Pitiless, having no pity. 

Pith, n. [A. 8.], the soft centre of the 
stem of a plant ; the spongy part of a 
feather ; the marrow of the bone ; life 
and force. — adjs., Pithless, with no 
force or energy ; Pith'y, full of force 
and energy. 

Pit'tance, n. [Fr. ?] a small portion of 
food or of money ; a gift in charity. 

Piv'ot, n. [Fr., from Low L. pipa, a pipe], 
a pin on which a door or a wheel turns ; 
the end of a shaft which turns in a 
support; a soldier round whom the 
others wheel at drill to turn on a 
pivot. 

Pla'cable or Plac'able, adj. [L. piaca- 
Mlis : placare, to quiet], easily quieted 
or pacified; ready to forgive. — ns., 
Placability and Pla'cableness.— v., 
Plac'ate, to satisfy. 

Flac'ard or Placard’, v. [Fr., from 
Du, plak, a thin piece of wood], a 
written or printed paper stuck on a 
wall. — v.. Placard', to stick up ; to 
make known by placards. 

Place ( plds ), n. [Fr., from L. plaUa , 


broad], a broad open space ; ground to 
stand on ; one’s dwelling ; a village, 
town, or city ; rank, or duty ; a pas- 
sage in a book ; — v ., to set ; to put in 
a place or condition ; to fix or settle. 
— n., Place'man, one who holds an 
office. 

Placen'ta, n. [L., a flat cake], the 
spongy substance connecting the par- 
ent with her unborn young ; the part 
of a plant to which the seeds are 
attached ; pi, Placen't®.— adj., Pla- 
cen'taL 

Placid ( plas'id ), adj. [L. pladdus: pla- 
cere, to please], pleased ; peaceful. — 
ns., Placidity and Plagldness, 
calmness. 

Pla'giary and Plagiarist, ns. [Fr., 
from L. plagiarius, a man-stealerl, one 
who uses another’s words or thoughts 
as his own ; — adj., stealing words or 
thoughts. — v., Pla'giarize or Pla- 
giarise, to steal the writings of 
another. — n., Pla'giarism. 

Plague ( plag ), n. [L. pltiga, a blow], any- 
thing that wounds severely or causes 
great trouble ; a deadly sickness ; a 
troublesome person or thing; — v., to 
trouble or annoy ; to bring trouble 
upon. 

Plaice (plds), V. [Fr., from L. platessa], 
a flat fish somewhat like a flounder. 

Plaid ( pldd or plad), n. [Gael.], a loose 
outer garment of wool, much worn in 
the Highlands of Scotland. — adj., 
Plaid'ed, wearing a plaid. 

Plain (plan), adj. [L. planus, level], 
without heights or hollows ; flat ; with- 
out ornament or beauty ; simple ; 
open ; easily seen or understood ; — n., 
a flat stretch of land ; a country with- 
out heights or hollows ;—adv. , in a 
plain manner ; distinctly. --adj., Plain- 
dealing, speaking or acting in an 
open manner ; honest; — n., plain and 
open speaking or acting.— n„ Plain- 
speaking, straightforwardness of 
speech.— ad?., Plain-spoken, speak- 
ing what one thinks. 

Plaint, n. [Fr. plai.ntc], an expression of 
sorrow ; a mournful tale or song ; a 
written statement of the cause of an 
action brought into court. — n., Plain- 
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tiff [Fr.] f one who brings an action 
into court. Opposed to Defendant. 
— adj. , Plain'tive, expressing sorrow ; 
mournful ; complaining. 

Plait, n. [Fr., from L. plicdtus : plicare , 
to fold], a fold ; a doubling over of 
cloth, etc., upon itself ; a twist of hair, 
etc. ; — v ., to fold ; to double over ; to 
weave hairs, etc. — adj., Plait'ed. 

Plan, n. [Fr., from L. planus , flat], the i 
shape of anything on a flat surface ; 
the drawing of a house or other struc- 
ture to be built ; a sketch or design ; — 
v., to draw the lines according to which 
a thing is to bo made ; to arrange. 
Pars. Planning, planned. 

Plane, n. LFr., from L. planus], a flat or 
level surface ; a tool for smoothing 
wood ; — adj. , without heights or hol- 
lows ; having a flat or level surface ; — 
1?., to make level ; to dress wood, etc. 

Plan'et, n. [Gk. planetes, a wanderer], 
one of the bodies which move round 
the sun, shifting their places among 
the other stars. — adj., Plan'etary, per- 
taining to the planets.— -n., Plan'etoid, 
a very small planet. 

Plane-tree, n. [Fr., from L. platdnus: 
Gk. platys, broad], a tall spreading 
tree with broad leaves. 

Plank, n. [L. planca, a board], a long, 
flat, thick piece of wood ; — v., to cover 
with planks. 

Plant, n. [A.S., from L. planta, a 
plant, the sole of the foot], a living 
thing growing by means of a root, 
stem, and leaves ; the tools for 
carrying on a business ; — v., to set 
down ; to put into the ground for 
growth ; to supply with plants ; to fur- 
nish with people ; to set in the mind.— 
ns.. Plantation, a place planted; a 
wood or grove ; an estate cultivated 
by labourers living upon it ; people 
settled in a new country ; colony r 
settlement ; Plant'er, the owner of a 
plantation ; a colonist. 

Plantain, n. [Fr., from L. plantdgo], 
a roadside plant with a broad leaf and 
tall flower spike; a food plant of 
tropical countries. 

Plash, n. [from the sound], a small pool 
of shallow water ; a dash of water 


17., to dabble in water; to sprinkle 
water about or on .—adj., Plash'y, 
watery; marshy. 

Plaster, n. [L. ( em)plastrum ], some- 
thing easily shaped or moulded ; a 
mixture of lime, sand, and water for 
covering walls ; cloth or leather spread 
with ointment ; — v., to cover with 
plaster; to hide with plaster. — adj., 
Plastic, easily shaped or moulded. — 

11., Plasticity ( plasdisi-ty ). 

Plat, n. [A.S., another form of Plot], a 
piece of ground laid out with some 
design. 

Plate, n. [Fr., from Gk. platys, broad], 
a thin, broad piece of metal ; a nearly 
flat dish ; household articles of gold or 
silver ; a piece of metal engraved, or 
the picture printed from it ; a sheet of 
glass ; — V., to cover with a thin coating 
of metal ; to cover with steel or iron 
for defence; to beat out thin. — n., 
Plat'ing, a thin covering. 

Plateau' ( pla-to '), n. [Fr., from plat , 
flat], level ground at a height above 
the sea ; a table-land ; pi., Plateaux' 
( pla-to. s') or Plateaus'. 

Plat'form, n., a raised framework of 
wood for speakers or workmen ; a set 
of principles which unite men into a 
party ; a programme. 

Plat'ina and Platinum, ns. [Span. 
plata, silver], a metal like dim silver, 
and of a high value, between that of 
gold and silver. 

Platitude, n. [see Plate], flatness; a 
flat or weak remark. 

Platonic and Platon'ical, adjs., per- 
taining to Plato or to his philosophy ; 
passionless. 

Platoon', n. [corrupted from Fr. peloton, 
a knot ; from L. plla, a ball], a firing 
party of soldiers. 

Plat'ter, n ., a large flat dish. 

Plaudit, n. [L. plaudits, praise ye: 
plaudtlre, to clap hands], an expression 
of praise ; praise given. 

Plausible, adj. [L. plausibilis, praise- 
worthy], fair on the surface ; using 
reasons or arguments which have a 
fair appearance. — ns., Plausibility 
and Plausibleness, fairness on the 

‘ surface. 
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Play, «. [A.S. plega], something done 
for amusement ; a striving for a prize 
or victory, as in gambling ; practice or 
exercise on a musical instrument ; 
manner of acting ; a story or a scene 
to be acted ; room for action, motion, 
etc. ; — v., to do something to pass 
time ; to join in a game ; to act care- 
lessly; to make music on an instru- 
ment ; to act ; to set or to keep in 
action. — ns., Play'er, one who plays; 
an actor on the stage ; a gambler ; 
Play'fellow and Play'mate, one 
who plays along with another. — adj. y 
Play'ful, fond of play or fun. — ns., 
Play'house, a house in which plays 
are acted ; a theatre ; Play'mSJter and 
Play' Wright (-rit), a writer of plays. 

Plea (pie), n. [Fr., from L. placUum, a 
decision : placere, to please], some- 
thing said in support of a cause ; an 
answer to a charge ; a lawsuit ; an 
excuse or defence ; an urgent prayer. 

Plead (pled), v. [Old Fr. plaider ], to use 
as a plea ; to speak in court for or 
against ; to bring forward as proof ; 
(with) to try to persuade. Past tense 
and par. Pleaded or pled. — ns., 
Plead'er, an advocate ; Pleading, a 
defending or supporting by arguments ; 
pi., the statements on both sides of a 
lawsuit ;—adj., imploring. 

Please (pliz ), v. [Old Fr. plaisir ; from 
L. placere], to cause joy or gladness 
to ; to satisfy ; to think tit ; to seem 
good to.—adj., Pleas 'ant (vlez'ant) 
giving pleasure ; cheerful ; gay. — ns., 
Pleas'ance, enjoyment ; a pleasure- 
garden ; Pleas'antness, Btate or 
quality of being pleasant ; Pleas- 
antry, a good-humoured saying ; 
lively talk ; Pleas'ure (plezh'ur), the 
feeling of being pleased ; delight ; 
amusement ; choice ; purpose ; — v., to 
give pleasure to.—adj., Pleas'urable, 
giving pleasure. 

Plebeian ( ple-be'yan ), adj. [L. plebeius, 
belonging to the plebs], pertaining to 
the common people ; — n., one of them. 

Plebiscite (pleb'i-sit ), n. [L. plebisdtum, 
a decree of the people], a decision by 
the votes of the whole of the people. 

Pledge (plej), n. [Fr. pleige, a surety], 
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something given to make sure ; a pro- 
mise or security that something will 
be done; bail; surety; — v., to make 
sure ; to put in pawn ; to engage by 
promise ; to drink one’s health. 

Plei'ads or Plei'ades {pii'adz or pli'a - 
dez), n. [Gk.], a group of seven stars, 
said in fable to be the daughters of 
A tlas. 

Plei'ocene or Pli'ocene and Pleis- 
tocene (pli'o-sen and plis'to-sen), adjs. 
[Gk. pleion, more ; pleistos, most ; 
and kainos, recent], more recent and 
most recent (geology). 

Plen'ary (plen'ar-i or plenar-i), adj. 
[L. plenus, full], full ; complete ; entire. 

Plenipotentiary (-sha-ri), adj. [L. 
plenus, full ; potens, powerful], having 
full powers ; — n. t a person having full 
powers to transact business for others. 

Plenitude, ». [L. plenitudo, fulness], 
fulness ; completeness. 

Plenty, n. [Fr., from L. plSnus, full], 
a full supply; great fulness. — adjs., 
Plen'teous, having plenty ; enough 
for every purpose ; rich ; Plentiful, 
abundant. — n., Plentifulness. 

Ple'onaBm, n. [Gk. pleSnasmos, abun- 
dance], use of more words than are 
needed; redundancy. — adjs., Pleonas- 
tic and Pleonas'tical, using too 
many words ; redundant. 

Pletb'Ora, n. [Gk. plethdrS, fulness], 
overfulness; too much blood. — adj., 
Plethoric, having too much blood. 

Fleu'ra (ploo'ra), n. [Gk. pleura , a rib], 
a thin membrane covering the lungs. 
— ns., Pleu'risy, inflammation of the 
pleura; Pleu'ro-pneumo'nia [Gk. 
pneumon , a lung], inflammation of 
the pleura and the lungs. 

PleX'US, n. [L. plexus: plectgrc, to 
weave], a network, as of veins, nerves, 
or fibres. 

PI?, v. [Fr. plier; from L. plicare, to 
bend], to bend or turn ; to work 
steadily at; to urge with arguments, 
etc. ; to go regularly between, as a 
coach, etc. ; — n ., a fold or plait ; a 
bend or turn. — adjs., Pli'able and 
Pli'ant, easily bent ; easily persuaded. 
— ns., Pli'ancy and Pllabil'ity ; 
Pli'ers, pincers for bending wire. 
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Flight (pWJ), n. [A.S. risk], a state of 
risk ; a tiling plighted or pledged ; 
security; engagement;—??., to give as 
a pledge ; to engage or promise. — n., 
Plight [E.], condition ; — v., to plait 
or twist. 

Plinth, n. [Gk. plinthos, a brick], the 
lowest part of the base of a pillar or 
column ; the Bquare course at the 
bottom of a wall. 

Plod, v. [C.], to go on slowly ; to work or 
study hard without stopping. Pars. 
Plodding, plodded.—?^., Plod'der, 
a hard-working person. 

Plot (1) or Plat, n. [A.S.], a piece of 
ground. 

Plot (2), n. [Fr. ( com)plot , a conspiracy: 

L. (fom)plicUum], a secret plan ; a plan 
to betray or to injure ; the story of a 
play or a novel; — v., to form hidden 
plans ; to plan michief. Pars. Plot- 
ting, plotted. 

Plough (plow) or Plow, n. [Scand.], an 
instrument for turning up the soil; 

— v., to turn up soil with a plough; 
to make furrows in ; to sail through. 

— ns., Plough-share, the part of 
a plough that cuts the ground ; 
Plough'man, the man that guides 
the plough ; The Plough, a group of 
seven bright stars near the North Pole. 

PlOV'er ( pluv'er ), ??. [Fr., from L. 
pluvia , rain], a common wading bird. 

Pluck, v. [A.S.], to pull away quickly; 
to strip off ; to gather;—?!., the heart, 
liver, and lights of an animal ; great 
courage. — adj. , Pluck'y, having great 
spirit. — n., Pluckiness. 

Pluff, n. [from the sound], a small explo- 
sion of gunpowder ; a puff of smoke. 

Plug, n. [Du.], a piece of wood or metal 
to stop a hole ; — t?., to stop with a 
plug. Pars. Plugging, plugged. 

Plum, n. [A.S., from L. prunum. See 
Prune], a well-known stone-fruit, or 
the tree on which it grows. — ns., 
Plum -cake and Plum - pud'ding 
(-pood'ing), a cake or pudding con- 
taining raisins, currants, etc. 

Plumb (plum), n. [L. plumbum , lead], a 
weight of lead on a cord to test the 
perpendicular ; a test for the depth of 
water ; — adj., straight up and down ; 
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perpendicular; — v to set straight up 
and down ; to test with a plumb. — ns.. 
Plurnb'er, a worker in lead ; Plumb- 
line, the line on which a plumb is 
hung. 

Plumba'go, n. [L. plumbum , as above], 
a mineral consisting of carbon and iron, 
used in making pencils ; blacklead. 

Plum'met, n. [Fr. plombct). See Plumb. 

Plume (ploom), n. [L. plum, a, a soft 
feather], a feather; an ornament of 
feathers ; a mark of honour ; — ??., to 
dress feathers; to adorn with feathers; 
to strip of feathers ; (oneself on) to 
boast of. — n., Pldm'age, the feathers 
of a bird. — adj., Plu'mose, feathery. 

Plump (1), adv. [corrupted from Plumb], 
straight down, heavily ;—adj., straight ; 
falling heavily ; — ??., to fall straight 
down ; to fall suddenly. 

Plump (2), adj. [Old E.], well rounded ; 
covered with flesh ;— v., to give all one’s 
votes to one person. — n., Plump'er, 
a vote given to one candidate only ; one 
who so votes. 

Plun'der, V. [Ger.], to take property by 
force ; — n., spoils of war ; booty ; prey. 

Plunge (pluvj), v. [Fr., from Low L. 
plumbicarc, to sink like lead], to cast 
or to fall into water ; to sink suddenly ; 
to hurry rashly ; to dash forward ; to 
thrust (into) ; — n., a fall into water ; a 
rash and sudden act ; a violent rush. — 
n., Plung'er, a diver ; a heavy cylin- 
der used in pumps to force the water 
upward. 

Plu'perfect (ploo), adj. [L. plus quam 
perfectum, more than perfect], (gram- 
mar) past perfect ; — n., the past perfect 
tense of the verb. 

Plu'ral {plooral ), adj. [L. plur&lis], 
more than one. — n., the form in gram- 
mar referring to more than one.— ns., 
Plu'ralist, one who holds more than 
one office ; Plurality, state of being 
plural ; two or more of the same kind ; 
the greater number; the holding of 
more than one living. 

Plus, n. [L.], the sign ( + ) of addition. 
Opposed to Minus. 

Plush, n. [Fr. peluclie; from L. ptlus, 
hair], a cloth like velvet, but having a 
longer pile. 
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Plutoo'racy (ploo-toc'ra-si ), n. [Gk. 
ploutos, wealth ; and kratos, strength], 
a state in which the power is in the 
hands of the wealthy.— n., Plu'to- 
cr&t.—adj., Plutocratic. 

Pluto'nian and Plutonic, adjs. [L. 
Pluto , the god of the lower world], 
formed in the interior of the earth by 
the force of Are ; igneous ; volcanic. 

PlU'vial and Plu'vious, adjs. [L. 
pluvia, rain], rainy. 

Pneumatic (nil-mafic) and Pneu- 
matical, adjs . [Gk. pneuma, wind], 
pertaining to air, gas, etc ; worked by 
pressure of air.— ns., Pneumatics, 
the science of the weight, pressure, 
etc., of air, gas, and vapour; Pneu- 
matol'ogy, the science of air, etc. ; 
formerly the science of mind and spirit. 

Pneumoilia (nu-mo'ni-a), n. [Gk. pneu- 
mdn, a lung], inflammation of the 
lungs. 

Poach ( poch ), v. [Fr. pocher ], to cook 
eggs by breaking them into boiling 
water ; to hunt or fish without a right ; 
to make ground soft or muddy. 

Pock, n, [A.S. poc ], a small blister con- 
taining diseased matter; pi., Pocks, 
often Pox.— ns., Pock-mark and 
Pook'pit, a mark left by a pock. 

POCk'et, n. [Fr. pochette], a small bag 
sewn into a dress to hold small 
articles; a bag fixed to a billiard- 
table, into which the balls are driven ; 
v., to put into a pocket ; to take 
secretly.— n., Pock'et-book, a book 
or case for holding papers, etc. , in the 
pocket. 

Pod, n . [Pad, a cushion], the vessel in 
which the seeds of the pea, bean, eto., 
are contained. 

Po'em, n. [L., from Gk. poiema, some- 
thing made], a composition in verse. 

PO'OBy, n. [L., from Gk. poiMs, a 
making], the art of making poetry; 
poems, 

Po'et, n. [L., from Gk. poietes , a poet], 
one who makes poetry ; a thinker with 
a high imagination. Few. Po'etess.— 
n., Po'etaster, a writer of verses with- 
out skill or genius.— adjs., Poetic and 
POetlcal, pertaining to poetry; ex- 
pressed in poetry. — n., Po'etry, the 
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art of writing poems; writings in 
verse ; lofty thoughts in suitable words. 

Poign'ant ( poin'ant ), adj. [Fr. poindre, 
to prick], sharp ; pointed ; very painful. 
— n., Poign'ancy, sharpness; keen- 
ness. 

Point, n. [Fr., from L. punctual], a sharp 
end ; the mark made by a sharp instru- 
ment ; (mathematical) that which has 
position but no magnitude ; the smal- 
lest amount of space or time ; a single 
thing considered at one time; the matter 
under consideration ; a smart thought ; 
a mark at the end of a sentence ; some- 
thing aimed at ; a cape or headland ; 
pi., qualities; movable rails for shunt- 
ing ;—v., to make a sharp end on; 
to turn towards an object or a place; 
to turn attention ; to mark with stops ; 
to mark clearly ; to fill up the joints 
between stones ; to hold the finger to- 
wards ; to show game, as a dog does.— 
n., Point-blank', the white spot on a 
target at which aim is taken;— adj., 
straight at the mark ; — adv. , in astraight 
manner. — adj., Point'ed, having a 
sharp point; directed towards; direct. 
— ns., Point 'er, that which points ; the 
hand of a clock ; a dog trained to stop 
and look when he sees or scents game ; 
Pointing", marks in writing; filling 
up between the stones in a wall. — 
adj., Pointless, meaningless. — n., 
Points'man, a man who opens and 
shuts the points on a railway. 

Poise ( polz ), v. [Fr., from L. pmsum, 
something weighed], to make of equal 
weight ; to balance ; to think ; to be in 
doubt ; — n., weight ; state of balance ; 
that which causes a state of balance, 

Poi'son (pol’zn), n. [Fr., from L. polio, 
a drink], that which, when eaten, drunk, 
or breathed, causes disease or death ; 
that which injures purity of mind v., 
to kill by poison ; to put poison into ; 
to destroy usefulness or happiness.— 
adj., Poi'sonous, having the power of 
poisoning; deadly. 

Poke (1), n. [Ir. poc , a bag], a bag or 
pouch. 

Poke (2\ v. [Ir. poc , a blow], to push with 
something pointed ; to thrust with the 
horns ; to search for with a long instru- 
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ment; to stir, as the fire; — n., a push 
or thrust.— 7 i., POk'er, an iron rod for 
stirring a fire. 

Pole(l), n. [A.3., from L. pdlus, a stake], 
a long rod of wood ; the shaft of a two- 
horse carriage; flagstaff; a length of 6* 
yards ; a squaie measure of 30^ yards. 

Pole (2), 7i. [L. ; Gk. p6los, an axis], a 
point round which something turns; 
either of the ends of the earth’s axis ; 
one of two opposite points of a magnet 
in which the whols of its power seems to 
be gathered ; a meeting-point of several 
lines. —ad?., Po'lar, pertaining to the 
poles ; near to or coming from the poles ; 
(geom.) having a common meeting- 
point. — n., Polarity, a condition of 
having poles like a magnet.— v. , Polar- 
ize or Polarise, to give polarity to. — 
n., Polarization or Polarisation, 
state of being polarized. 

Pole (3), n., a native of Poland.— adj., 
P611sh. 

Pole'axe, n. [poll, head, etc.], an axe 
with a long handle. 

POle'cat, n. [Old Fr. pole, a hen], an 
animal like a weasel, with a disagreeable 
smell. 

Pole-Star, n., the north star ; a guide. 

Polemic and Polemical, adjs. [Gk. 
p6Umos, war], engaged in or fond of 
dispute. — n., Polemics, art of contro- 
versy ; theology dealing with disputes 
about doctrines. 

Police' {pokes'), n. [Fr. from L. pdlitia: 
Gk. p6lis, a city], means of keeping 
order in a town or a country ; the men 
so employed. — n., Police'man, a 
member of a police force. 

Policy (1) (pol'i-si), n. [Fr. See Police], 
the rules and forms of management; 
wisdom in managing ; grounds around 
a mansion-house. 

Policy (2 ) (pol'i-si), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
politicum , a roll], a written agreement 
between an insurer and the insured ; 
warrant. 

Polish, v. [Fr., from L. polire], to make 
smooth and glossy by rubbing ; to take 
on a smooth surface ; to make fine or 
elegant ; — n., a smooth glossy surface ; 
fineness of manners ; a substance for 
polishing. 


Polite', adj. [L. polire, to polish], having 
good manners ; well-bred ; refined. — 
7i., Polite'ness, fineness of manners ; 
graceful behaviour ; attention to others. 

Politic, adj. [Gk. politikos : pdlis, a city], 
pertaining to the government of a 
country ; fitted to gain the end desired ; 
wise in guiding or managing. — adj., 
Political, pertaining to government 
or to a party in the state. — ns., Poli- 
tician, a person who takes part in 
government ; one who belongs to a 
party; Politics, the art of govern- 
ment ; the affairs of a country and their 
management ; the management of a 
political party ; Polity, the principles 
and methods of government; a people 
under a regular government ; the con- 
stitution of any institution. 

Pol'ka, 7i. [Polka, a woman of Poland], a 
dance of Polish or Bohemian origin, or 
its music ; a kind of jacket. 

Poll (1), n. [Polly — Mary], a name for a 
parrot. 

P511 (2), n. [Du. polle, a ball], the head, 
especially the back part of it ; a list of 
persons qualified to vote in an election ; 
the taking or giving of votes ; an elec- 
tion ;— v., to cut off the head or top ; to 
cut off the hair ; to count the number 
of ; to get or give votes.— acZ?., Polled 
( pold ), with the top cut off ; with the 
haircut; without horns. — ns., Polling- 
booth, the place where votes are re- 
corded ; Pdil-tax, a tax per poll or 
head — i.e. on each individual. 

Pol'lard, 7i. , a tree that has been polled. 

Pol'len, 71. [L.], the fine powder on the 
anthers of flowers, 

Pol'lack or Pollock, n., a kind of fish. 

Pollute', v. [L. polluire, to defile], to 
make foul or dirty; to violate; to 
profane.— n., Pollu tion, state of being 
defiled ; that which defiles ; impurity ; 
uncleanness. 

Po'lo, n. [Ety. ?], a game on horseback, 
resembling hockey ; a kind of dance. 

Polo'ny, 7i. [Ital.], a kind of sausage. 

Polonaise', ad*. [Fr.], pertaining to the 
Poles or to Poland n., the Polish lan- 
guage ; an article of dress for women ; 
a Polish dance, or its music. 
Poltroon', n. [Fr., from Ital. poltrone, a 
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coward], a cowardly fellow; a wretch 
without spirit or courage \—adj., base; 
vile; cowardly.— n., Poltroon'ery. 

Polyan'tilUS, n. [Gk. polys, many ; and 
anthos , a flower], a plant of the primrose 
kind, with a head of many flowers. 

Polyg'amist, n. [Gk. polys, many ; and 
gamos , a marriage], one who has more 
than one husband or wife. — n., Polyg- 
amy.— adj., Polygamous. 

Pol'yglot, adj. [Gk. polys , many ; and 
glotta , a tongue], written in several 
languages ;— n., a book in several lan- 
guages. 

Pol'ygon.n. [Gk.potys.many; and gdnia, 
a corner], a plane figure having more 
than four angles.— adj., Polyg'onal. 

Polyhe'dron, n. [Gk. polys, many ; and 
hidra , a seat], a solid body having many 
sides or bases. — adj., Polyhe'dral. 

Pol'yp, Pol'ype (pol'ip), and Pol'ypus, 
ns. [Gk. polys, many ; and pous, a foot], 
a sea animal having many tentacles 
around its mouth ; a tumour in the 
nose ; pi, Pol'ypes and PoPypL 

Polypet'alous, adj. [Gk. polys , many ; 
and Petal], having many petals. 

Pol'ypode, n. [Gk. polys, many ; and 
pous, pddos, a foot], an animal with 
many feet. 

Pol'ypody, n., a kind of fern. 

Pol'y syllable, n. [Gk. polys, many ; and 
Syllable], a word of many syllables. 
Polytecb'nlc (pol-i-tek'nic ), adj. [Gk. 
polys, many ; and techne, an art], per- 
taining to many arts and sciences. 

Pol'ytheism (pol'y-thSizm), n. [Gk. 
polys, many; and theos, a god], the 
worship of more gods than oue. — n., 
Porythei8t. — adj s., Polytheistic 
and Polytheis'tical. 

Poma'ceous (po-rna shus), adj. [Low L. 
pomum, an apple], like an apple ; pro- 
ducing apples ; made from apples. 

Pomade' and Poma'tum, ns. [Fr., from 
Low L. pomum, an apple], an ointment 
for the hair, originally made from 
apples. 

Pome'granate (pom'- or pum'gran-at), 
n. [Fr., from L. pomum, fruit ; grdnum, 
a grain], a fruit like an orange, with 
many seeds ; the tree on which it grows. 

Pom'mel ( pum'mel ), n. [Fr., from L. 
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pomum ; and -el (- elitist, ), snail], a knob 
or ball ; the knob on the hilt of a sword 
or on a saddle-bow ; — v„ to beat with 
something heavy ; to thrash ; flog. 
Pars. Pommelling, pommelled. 

Pomp, n. [L. pompa, a procession], great 
display; splendid show. — adj., Pom- 
pous, making great display ; fond of 
show ; dignified.— ns., PompOB'ityand 
Pomp'ousness, great display. 

Pond, 7i. [A.S. puni, an enclosure], a 
body of standing vater ; a dam. 

Pon'der, V. IL. pondus, weight], to weigh 
in the mind ; to think carefully over. 
— adj s . , Pon'derable, that may be 
weighed ; Pon'derous, of great weight ; 
important ; wanting in lightness. — ns., 
Pon'derousness and Ponderosity. 

Pon'iard ( pon'yard ), n. [Fr. poignard], 
a small dagger; — v., to stab with a 
poniard. 

Pont'age (pont'dj),n. [Low L. pontagium: 
L. pons, a bridge], a tax on crossing or 
for repairing a bridge. 

Pon'tiff, n. [Fr., fromL. pontifex], a high 
priest in ancient Rome ; the pope. — 
adjs., Pontif lc and Pontifical, per- 
taining to a pontiff. — ns., Pontifical, 
the book of ceremonies used by the 
pope ; pi. , the dress of the pope or a 
priest ; Pontificate, the dignity of a 
pope or a high priest; the term of 
his office. 

Pontoon', n. [Fr., from L. pons, abridge], 
a flat-bottomed boat used in building 
temporary bridges ; a bridge of boats ; 
a boat used in loading and unloading 
ships. 

Po'ny, n. [Old Fr. poulenet, from Gk. 
polos, a foal], a small horse. 

Poo'dle, 7 i. [Ger.], a small kind of dog 
with silky curling hair. 

Pooh, interj., an exclamation of con- 
tempt. 

Pool (1), n. [A.S., from C.], a deep part 
in h stream ; a small pond or lake. 

Pool (2), n. [Fr. poule, a hen; from L. 
pullus], the stakes in certain games 
(likened to eggs in a nest) ; a game at 
billiards in which the winner takes all 
the stakes ; — v., to put into a common 
fund. 

Poop, n. [Fr., from L. puppis , the stern], 
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the hinder part of a ship or the deck 
over it;— -v., to strike the stern, as a 
wave. 

Poor, adj. [Fr., from L. pauper], having 
little or no possessions; needy: wanting 
in spirit, beauty, or value; without 
pride; neediag or deserving pity. — 
ns., Poor'house, a house for lodging 
paupers ; Poor-law, a law providing 
for the poor ; Poor-rate, a tax to sup- 
port the poor. — adj., Poor-spirited, 
wanting in spirit ; mean. 

Pop, v., to make a sharp quick sound ; 
to burst open with noise ; to come 
suddenly into view; to push; — n., a 
sound like a small explosion ;—adv. t 
suddenly. Pars. Popping, popped. 

Pope, n. [A.S., from L. papa, a father], 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
— ns., Pope'dom, the position or 
dignity of the pope ; the people who 
obey him ; Pdp'ery, the religion of the 
Roman Catholic Church. — adj.. Pop- 
ish, pertaining to Popery. 

Popinjay, n. [Fr. papegai; from a root 
papa, to chatter; and gai, a jay], a 
parrot ; a mark like a parrot on a pole 
for shooting at ; a fop. 

Poplar, n. [Fr., from L. populus], a tree 
with soft timber and trembling leaves. 

Poplin, n. [Fr.], a cloth made of silk 
and worsted, used for women’s dresses. 

Pop'py, n. [A.S. popig], a plant with 
large gay flowers, from which opium 
is got. 

Pop'CUace, n. [Fr. and Ital., from L. 
pdpulus], the lower orders ; the common 
people. 

Popular, adj. , pertaining to the people ; 
liked or understood by the people; 
cheap; common. — n., Popdlarlty, 
state of being liked by the people ; the 
goodwill of the people. — vs.. Popular- 
ize or Popularise, to make popular ; 
to make plain or easy ; to spread among 
the people ; Pop'illate, to people^ 
to cause to be inhabited. — n., Popula- 
tion, the people of a town or a country. 
— adj., Populous, full of people. — n., 
Pop'tllousness. 

Porcelain ( pors'lan ), n. [Fr., from ItaL 
porcellana, Venus’s shell; porcella, a 
young pig], the finest kind of earthen- 
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ware, from its likeness to the Venus 
shell; china-ware. 

Pfirch, n. [Fr., from L. porticus , a porch], 
a covered entrance to a building. 

Por'cupine, n. [Fr., from L. porcus, a 
hog ; and spina , a thorn], a large gnaw- 
ing animal, covered with long spines 
or quills. 

Pore (i), v. [E., compare Peer and Pry], 
to look long and closely at; to study 
long and steadily. 

Pore (2), n. [Gk. pdros, a passage], one of 
a great number of invisible openings 
in the skin through which the perspira- 
tion passes ; a small space between the 
particles of a body.— adj., Po'rOUS, 
full of pores. — ns. , Porosity and P6r- 
ousness. 

Pork, n. [L. porcus], the flesh of swine. 

Por'phyry (por'jir-i ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
porphyra, purple], a finely -grained rock 
of a purple or white colour ; any rock 
like porphyry. — adjs., Porphyritlc 
and Porphyra'ceous, like porphyry. 

Por'polse (porpus ), n. [Fr., from L. 
porcus, a hog; and piscis , a fish], a 
small species of whale. 

Por'rldge (por'rij), n. [due to confusion 
between Mid. E. poree, from L. porrum, 
a leek, and Pottage], oatmeal or bar- 
ley-meal slowly stirred in boiling 
water ; a kind of broth, etc. 

Por'ringer, n. [Porridge, with n in- 
serted], a small dish for porridge. 

P5rt (1), n. [Oporto, in Portugal], a dark 
purple wine, first brought from Oporto. 

Port (2), n. [Ety. ?], the left side of a ship 
looking forward from stern to bow. 
Formerly Larboard. 

PSrt(8), 7i. [L. portare, to carry], style 
of walking or acting ; carriage ; — v. t to 
hold a rifle slantingly in front of the 
chest. — adj,, PSrt'able, that can be 
carried. — ns., Port'age, price paid for 
carrying ; a space carried over ; Port'er, 
one who carries for hire ; a malt liquor, 
so called because much used by porters 
in London ; Port'erage, the work of 
a porter; price paid to a porter; 
Portfolio [L. folium, a leaf], a case 
for carrying papers, etc. ; the position 
of a minister of the crown. — adj.. 
Portly, of a noble appearance ; very 
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stout.— n., Portmanteau (-5) [Fr. 
manteau, a cloak], a case for carrying 
clothes, etc. 

Pflrt (4), n. [L. porta, a gate], a gate or 
entrance ; an opening in the side of a 
ship; a passage for steam or other 
fluid ; a place of call for ships ; a har- 
bour.— ns., Port'al, a gate or entrance ; 
the smaller of two gates side by side ; 
Portcullis [Fr., from L. colare, 
to glide], a heavy frame pointed with 
Iron, let down to close a gateway; 
Porthole, an opening to let in light 
or air, or to point a gun through ; 
Port'er, one who keeps a door or 
gate. Fern. Port'eress or Port'ress. 
— n., Porte [Sublime Port, the en- 
trance to the Sultan’s palace], the 
Turkish Government. 

Portend', V. [L. portendere : por for pro; 
and iendire, to stretch], to point for- 
ward to ; to foreshow ; to predict.— n., 
Port'ent, a sign of some calamity.— 
adj., Portent'ous, of the nature of a 
portent. 

Pflrt'ico, n. [L. portlcus ], a covered walk ; 
a covered row of pillars at the entrance 
to a building ; an open porch. 

Pdr'tlon (por'shun ), n. [L. portio, a 
share], a part ; a share given to a per- 
son; the part of an estate left to an 
heir ; a wife’s fortune v., to divide 
into shares ; to give each a proper 
share.— adj. , Portioned, having re- 
ceived a share or portion.— ns., Por- 
tioner,one who portions, or who shares 
along with others; Por'tlonist, a 
scholar who has an allowance from 
a college ; a clergyman who has only 
a share of a living.— adj., Por'tion- 
less, without a portion. 

POrtray', v. [Fr., from L. pro , forth; 
and trahfre, to draw], to draw the like- 
ness of ; to describe in words.— ns., 
Por'tralt and Por'traiture, the like- 
ness of a person painted or described 
from the life ; a description in words. 

Pose (1) (poz), n. [Fr. poser, to place], a 
position of rest; the position of a 
person’s body, natural or otherwise ;— 
v., to assume a striking attitude. 

Pose (2 ){pbz), v. [contracted from appose, 
for Oppose], to puz 2 le ; to bring to a 
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stand.— n., Pds'er, a question difficult 
to answer. 

Posi'tlon (po-zish'un ), %. [L. positio: 
pongre, to place], state or manner of 
being placed ; the spot where a thing 
is or takes place; the point to be 
defended or reasoned out; rank in 
society ; state of affairs. 

Positive ( poz'i-tiv ), adj. [L. positlvus, 
fixed], clearly expressed; not admit- 
ting of any doubt; overbearing; laid 
down as law ; (photography) with the 
lights and shades the Bame as in the 
original ; ( grammar) marking the 
simple form of an adjective; (mathe- 
matics) to be added ;— n., that which 
can be affirmed or directly stated ; a 
positive picture; the simple form of 
an adjective. Opposed to Negative. 
— ns., Pos'itiveness, state of being 
positive; over - confidence ; Positiv- 
ism, a philosophy dealing only with 
what is seen or known. 

Possess' ipoz-zes), v. [L. possidSre, to 
possess], to have as one’s own ; to have 
power over; to control, as an evil 
spirit ; to put in possession ; to inform. 
— n., Possession, the holding of a 
thing ; the thing possessed ; state of 
being possessed.— adj., Posses'sive, 
pertaining to or marking possession 
7i., the case of nouns or any word de- 
noting possession. — n., Posses'sor. 

Pos'set, ?i. [C.], hot milk curdled. 

Pos'sible, adj. [L. posse, to be able], 
that can be done; that may happen; 
not against the laws of nature.— n., 
Possibility, state of being possible; 
that which is possible. 

POst(l), 7i. [A.S., from L. postis, a door- 
post], a piece of wood or iron firmly 
fixed iu the ground ; a pillar. 

Pflst (2), n. [Fr., from L. positus, placed], 
a place where something is set ; a stop- 
ping place ; a place where soldiers are 
stationed ; a means of delivering letters, 
etc. ; a messenger who carries letters ; 
a position of trust ; a large size of paper. 
— v. to fix on a wall or public place ; to 
write in a list or in a ledger; to put 
Into a position ; to put Into the post 
office ; (up) to Inform ; to travel with 
poat-horses;— adv., with post-horses; 
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with speed.— n., Post'a ge, money paid 
for letters. — adj., Pos'tal, pertaining 
to the post office. — ns., Post'boy, a 
hoy who drives a post-horse, or carries 
letters ; Post'card, a card on which a 
message may be sent by post ; Post- 
Chaise, a hired carriage with four 
wheels ; Past-haste', great haste ; — 
adv., with great speed. —ns., Post- 
horse, ahorse let for hire , Post'man, 
a man who deli vers letters ; Post'mark, 
the mark made on a letter, etc., in a 
post office ; Post'master, the person 
in charge of a post office ; one who hires 
horses; Postmaster- general, the 
minister who has charge of the post 
office ; Post Office, a place where 
letters are posted ; Post town, a town 
with a post office. 

Post-date, v., to date after the right 
time. 

Postdilu'vian, adj. [L. post, after ; and 
diluvium , the flood], happening after 
the flood ; — n., one who then lived. 

Pdate'rior, adj. [L., after], coming after; 
lator in time or in order ; at the back ; 
n. pi. (Poste'rioru), the back parts. 
— n., Pdster'ity, descendants. 

POs'tern, n. [Fr., from L. posterns, 
behind], a small gate ; a private door. 

Pdst'flx, n. [L. post, after], a letter, syl- 
lable, or word added to the end. — v., 
Postfix', to add to the end. 
Post'hflmous or Post'fimoua (pfot'u - 
mus), adj. [L. postumus, last ; after], 
born after the father’s death ; published 
after the author’s death. 

Pos'tll, n. [Fr., from Low L. postilla, a 
note], a marginal note ; a short sermon 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Postil'lion (pos-til'yun ), n. [Fr., from 
Ital, postiglione], one who rides on 
and guides the horses of a carriage. 
P5st-meridlan, adj., after mid-day; 
in the afternoon. Usually written p.m. 

Poat-mort'em, adj. [L. post mortem], 
after death. 

Post-obit, n. [see Obit], a security to 
be redeemed after some one’s death. 

Postpone', v. [L. post, after ; and pdntre, 
to place], to put off to another time.— 
n., Postponement, » putting off; 
delay. 


Post'script, n. [L. post, after; and 
scriptum, written], an addition to a 
letter after it has been finished and 
signed ; a similar addition to a book. 

Pos'tfilate, n. [L. postulare , to demand], 
something taken for granted ; (geo- 
metry) a self-evident proposition; — 
to take for granted. — n., Pos'ttUant, 
a candidate. 

Pos'ture, n. [Fr., from L. positura, 
position], manner of placing the body ; 
attitude ; condition of mind or of 
feeling «., to place the body or it* 
parts in a particular position ; to take 
up an affected position. 

Po'sy (po'zi ), n. [see Poesy], a short 
verse of poetry ; a short sentence, cut 
on a ring, etc. ; a bunch of flowers with 
a motto ; a bouquet. 

Pot, n. [C.], a vessel for drinking; a 
vessel for holding or cooking food; a 
vessel in which plants grow ; the 
amount a pot can hold v., to put in 
pots; to preserve, as fruit. Para . 

Potting, potted.— n«., Pot'ter, a 
maker of pots or earthenware; Pot- 
tery, vessels of earthenware ; a place 
where such vessels are made ; Pot- 
tle, a little pot; four pints; a small 
basket ; Pot-herb, a plant that can be 
used in cooking; Pot-book, a hook 
on which a pot hangB • a letter formed 
like a pot-hook ; Pot-bOUS8, a house 
in which drink is sold and consumed ; 
Pot-luck, a meal without special prep- 
aration for guests. 

Pot'able, adj. [L. potabUis : potare, to 
drink], fit for drinking.— n., Pota'tion, 
that which is drunk ; a draught. 

Pot'ash and Potass', ns. [Pot and Asb], 
an alkaline substanoe got from the 
ashes of vegetables.— n., Potas'sium, 
the metallic base of potash. 

Pota'to, n. [Span., W. Ind.], a plant, 
the tubers of which are used for 
food; one of its tubers; pi., 
Pota'toes. 

Po'tent, adj. [L. potens, powerful], hav- 
ing great power ; bringing about great 
results ; of great authority,—* ns., Po- 
tency, great power; Po'tOBtatO, a 
sovereign.— adj.. Potential, able to 
exert foroe; that may exist at some time ; 
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— n., anything that may come into 
existence ; power to do work, as elec- 
tricity ; a mood of the verb. Opposed 
to Actual.— * 1 *., Potentiality, state 
of being potential; Poten'tiary, a 
person having power or influence. 

Poth'er, n. IKty.?], bustle ; confusion ;— 
v., to worry ; to make a bustle. 

Po'tion (po'shun ), n. [L. potio : potare, 
to drink], a drink ; a liquid medicine. 

Pot'sherd, n. [Sherd, a bit], a bit of 
a pot or of broken pottery. 

Pot'tago ( pot'aj ), n. [Fr., from root of 
Pot], that which is cooked in a pot ; 
vegetables, meat, etc., boiled into a 
thick soup. 

Pouch, n. [Old Fr. pouch or poche ], a 
bag or pocket ;—?;., to put into a pouch. 

— adj.. Pouched, having a pouch. 

Poult (polt), n. [Fr., from L. pullus], a 
chicken or young bird.— ns., Poul- 
terer, one who sells fowls ; PouTtry, 
fowls reared for food. 

Poul'tice (pol'tin), n. [L. puh, porridge], 
meal, bran, etc., softened with hot 
water, and put on sores to ease pain ; 
—v., to put on a poultice. 

POUIICO (1) (pouns ), v. [Fr., from L. 
pungire , to prick], to fall upon sud- 
denly and seize n., the claw of a bird 
of prey.— adj.. Pounced, having claws. 

Pounce (2), n. [Fr., from L. pumex, 
pumice], a fine powder, used for mark- 
ing patterns, or for preventing ink 
from spreading. 

Found (1), n. [A.S., from L. pondus, 
weight], a weight of 12 ounces in troy 
weight, and of 16 in avoirdupois ; the 
value of 20 shillings ; a bank-note rep- 
resenting 20 shillings. — n. t Pound- 
age, a tax on each pound. 

Pound (2), n. [A.S., an enclosure], a 
place for strayed cattle ; — v. t to shut up, 
as strayed animals.— n., Pound'age, 
confinement of cattle, or a charge for 
setting them free. 

Pound (3), v. [A.S., to bruise], to beat 
small or into powder; to strike re- 
peatedly. 

POUT (por\ v. [Ety. ?], to cause to flow ; 

to fall heavily ; to send forth, as words. 
Pourtray' ( por-tra '). See Portray. 

Pout, v. [Ety. ?], to shoot out the lips ; 
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to look displeased it. (or Pouting), 
sullenness. 

Pov'erty, n. [Fr., from L. paupertas], 
state of being poor ; want of the means 
of living. 

Pow'der, n. fFr., from L. pulvis , dust], 
dust ; fine particles ; an explosive 
mixture of charcoal, sulphur, and salt- 
petre ; v., to grind or to fall into 
powder; to sprinkle. — adj., Pow'dery, 
like powder ; easily bruised. 

Pow'er, n. [Old Fr. from Ital. potere, to 
be able], means of doing ; moving 
force ; ability of body or mind ; right 
of ruling or commanding ; a country 
having an army or a navy ; the pro- 
duct of a number multiplied any 
number of times by itself ; the number 
of times which a telescope, etc., mag- 
nifies. — adjs., Powerful, having great 
force ; POW'erless, without power or 
force. 

Prac'tice ( prac'tis ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
praktikos , skilled], repeated action ; 
skill got by use ; the exercise of a 
profession ; actual performance ; a 
rule in arithmetic.—?;., Prac'tlse, to 
do a thing often ; to use one’s powers ; 
to teach or to learn by practice ; to 
carry on a profession.— adjs., Prac- 
ticable, that can be done ; fit to be 
used ; Practical, useful ; derived 
from practice. — n., Practitioner, 
one who practises a profession. 

Frsa'tor or Pre'tor, n. [L.], a Roman 
magistrate, next in rank to a consul.— 
adjs., Prseto'rian, Freto'rian, or 
PretO 'rial, pertaining to a magistrate. 
Pragmatic and Pragmatical, adjs. 
[Gk. pragmatlkos , fit for action], 
skilled in business ; too busy or too 
active ; meddlesome.— ns., Prag'ma- 
tism and Frag'matist. 

Prai'rie (pra'ri), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
prataria , a meadow], fertile land, 
treeless, and covered with coarse grass. 

Praise (prdz ), n. [Fr., from L. pretium, 
price], worth or value expressed in 
words; honour given because of ex- 
cellence or worth ; worship of God in 
song ; ground of praise ; — v., to speak 
highly of ; to worship God in song.— 
adj., Praise'worthy. 
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France ( prans ), v. [E.], to spring or 
bound ; to gambol ; to strut about. 

Frank, V. [E.], to dress in a showy 
manner ; — n., mischief for fun or 
sport ; a playful action. 

Prate, v. [Bcand.], to talk with little 
meaning; to speak foolishly 
idle talk. 

Prat'tle, v., to go on prating ; to talk 
like a child ; — n., empty talk. 

Prawn, n. [L. perna], a small shell-fish 
used for food. 

Pray, v. [Fr., from L. precari ], to ask 
earnestly ; to ask from God ; to ad- 
dress God as an act of worship. — «., 
Pray'er, an earnest request; con- 
fession, supplication, and thanksgiving 
to God ; the form of words so used. — 
adjs., Pray'erful, given to prayer; 
Pray'erless, never praying. 

Preach (prech), v. [Fr., from. L. jrr cedi- 
care, to proclaim], to make known or 
to explain religious truth ; to deliver 
a sermon ; to teach with earnestness. — 
7i., Preach'er. 

Proam'ble, n. [Fr., from L. preambu- 
lare , to go before], the introduction 
to a book or an Act of Parliament. 

Preb'end, ti. [L. prebenda, a payment: 
prcebere to grant], a payment given to 
one appointed to take part in the 
services of a cathedral. — n. t Preb- 
endary, one who enjoys a prebend. 

Preca'rious, adj. [L. precarius : pre- 
cari , to pray], got by prayer or en- 
treaty; depending on the will of 
another ; uncertain. 

Precaution, n. [L. prce, before; and 
Caution], caution or care before- 
hand ; forethought ; an arrangement 
to ward off evil or to bring about suc- 
cess ; — v., to warn. — adj., Precau- 
tionary, using precaution. 

Precede' (pre-ced' ), Vi [L. prce , before ; 
and cedtre, to go], to go before in time, 
place, rank, or importance. — ns., Pre- 
cedence and Precod'ency , priority in 
time, place, etc.— adj., Preced'ent, 
going before in time.— n., Precedent 
(pres' e-dent), an action that may serve 
as an example or a rule ; a similar case 
in the past. — adj., Preceding, going 
before in time, place, etc. ; previous. 


Precen'tor, n. [L. prce, before ; and 
cantor , a singer], a leader of singing in 
a church ; conductor. 

Pre'cept, n. [L. prceceptum, a rule], a 
rule or order given to direct ; a com- 
mand in writing.— n., Precep'tor, 
one who gives precepts; a teacher. 
Fem. Precep'tress. 

Pre'cinct, n. [L. prcecinctus, enclosed: 
prce , before; and cingire], the outer 
line around any place, or the district 
enclosed ; limit of authority. 

PrS'cious (prcsh'us ), adj. [Fr., from L. 
pretiosus, valuable], of great value ; 
highly thought of ; worthless (ironical). 

Precipice {presi-pis ), 71. [L. prceceps, 
headlong], a very steep place ; a lofty 
rock. 

Precipitate, v. [L. precipitare, to cast 
headlong], to throw over a precipice ; 
to press on with great haste ; to make 
part of a liquid mixture fall to the 
bottom ; — adj., thoughtless ; hastily 
said or done. — ns., Precipitance and 
Precipitancy, too great hurry ; 
rashness ; thoughtlessness.— adj. Pre- 
cipitant, falling headlong; rushing 
swiftly or violently ;— rx., a substance 
used to separate the parts of a liquid 
mixture.— Precipitation, a fall- 
ing with violence ; thoughtless haste ; 
a falling to the bottom. — adj., Pre- 
cipitous, like a precipice; hasty, 
rash. 

Precise', adj. [L. prcecisus, prcecidtre, to 
cut short], cut off at the right point ; 
clear as to meaning ; veiy close to 
rule.— ns., Precise'ness, Precision 
( pre-cizh'un ), state of being precise ; 
closeness to rule or form. 

Preclude', v. [L. pratcludSre: prce, 
before ; and claudtre, to shut], to shut 
out ; to prevent from happening ; — n., 
Preclusion.— adj., Preclu'sive. 

Preco'clous (pre-co'shus ), adj. [L. 
prcecox ], ripe before the usual time ; 
too early developed ; too forward. — 
ns., Preco'ciousness and Precocity 
(pre-cos' i-tu), too early development. 

PrScOgnl'tion (-nish'un), n., a pre- 
liminary examination of witnesses. 

Preconceive' (pre-con-cev '), v., to form 
an opinion beforehand ; to forejudge.— 
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Preconception, an opinion with- 
out actual knowledge. 

PrSconcert', v., to arrange beforehand. 

Precursor, n. [L. prce, before; and 
cursor , a runner], one who goes before ; 
that which indicates the approach of 
an event. — adj., Precur'sory. 

Pred'atory, adj. [L. prcedator , a robber], 
attended by plundering; rapacious; 
ravenous. 

Predecease' (jtre-de-cds'), n. [L. pror, 
before; and Decease], death before 
another or before a certain time ; — v., 
to die before. — adj., Predeceased'. 

PrSdeces'sor, n. [L. prce, before ; and ] 
decessor , one who retires], one who has 
been before another in office. 

Predestine and Predestinate, vs. [L. 
prce, before ; and root of Destine], to 
decree beforehand ; to foreordain. — n., 
Predestination, an ordaining or 
fixing beforehand ; the purpose of 
God fixing all things. 

Predetermine (-min), v., to determine 
beforehand. — adj., Predeter'minate. 
— n.. Predetermination, a purpose 
formed beforehand. 

Predicate, v. [L. jmedicdtus. See 
Preach], to state one thing as belong- 
ing to another;— n., that which is 
stated or affirmed,— adj. , Predlcable, 
that can bo predicated; — n., that which 
may be said of one or of many in- 
dividual things, — ns., Predic'ament, 
something predicated ; a class dis- 
tinguished by definite marks ; a trying 
position ; Predication, assertion ; 
affirmation. — adj. , Predic'ative, 
affirming ; asserting. 

Predict', V. [L. prce, before ; and dic&re, 
to say], to foretell.— n., Prediction, a 
telling beforehand ; a prophecy. — adj., 
Predictive, foretelling ; prophetic. 

Predilection (-shun), n. [L. prc r, 
before ; and dilectio, choice : from 
dis, apart; and legtre, to choose], a 
previous liking; a feeling of favour 
towards ; partiality. 

Predispose', v., to dispose or incline 
beforehand ; to make fit or ready 
(for). — n., Predisposition, inclina- 
tion towards ; bias. 

Predominate, V. [L. prce, before or 


over; and Dominate], to be lord 
over ; to be greater in power or num- 
bers; to have the upper hand. — n., 
Predominance, superiority; ascen- 
dency.— adj., Predominant, superior 
in power or influence. 

Pre-eminence (pre-emfi-nens), n. [L. 
prce, before ; and Eminence], superior- 
ity in excellence ; distinction above 
others in good or (rarely) bad quali- 
ties. — adj., Pre-eminent, outstand- 
ing; supreme. 

Pre-emption, n. [L. prce, before ; and 
emtfre, to buy], right of buying before 
some one else. — adj., Pre-emptive. 

Pre-engage' (pre-en-gdj '), v., to engage 
beforehand.-— adj. , Pre-engaged. — 
71., Pre-engage'ment. 

Preen, v. [— Prune], to dress feathers. 

Pre-exist', v., to exist at a former time ; 
to be before something else.— adj., 
Pre-exist'ent.— n . , Pre-exist'ence. 

Preface (prefds ), n. [Fr., from L. 
prcefatio, an introduction : prce, before ; 
and fari , to speak], that which is 
spoken or written at the beginning ; 
an introduction ; — v., to make remarks 
at the beginning.— adj., Prefatory, 
of the nature of a preface. 

Prelect, n. [L. prcefectus: prce, over; 
and factre, to make], an officer set 
over or in command ; a governor of a 
French province. — 7i., Pre'fecture, 
office or district of a prefect. 

Prefer', V. [L. prce, before ; and ferre , to 
bring], to bring forward ; to present ; 
to put into a higher place ; to count of 
greater value ; to have rather. — adj., 
Preferable, more desirable ; of better 
quality. — ns., Preference, state of 
being preferred; choice of one rather 
than another ; that which is pre- 
ferred ; Prefer'ment, advancement ; 
a position of higher honour or profit. 

Preflg'ure, V., to show beforehand by 
types or figures.— n., Prefig'urement. 

—adj., Preflg'firative. 

Prefix', v. [L. prce, before ; and figure], to 
fix at the beginning. — n., Pre'fiX> 
something put at the beginning; a 
syllable put at the beginning of a word 
to modify its meaning. 

Preg'nant, adj. [L. pregnane, bringing 
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forth], being with young*, rich in 
results ; full of promise ; significant.— 
n., Preg'nancy, state of being preg- 
nant; significance. 

PrShen'sile, adj. [L. prehendtre , to lay 
hold of], fitted for grasping.— adj., 
Prehen'sible, that may or can be 
seized.— n., Prehension. 

Prehistoric, adj., pertaining to the 
time before history began to be 
written. 

Prejudge' (pre-jvj), v., to judge before 
hearing the whole case ; to judge un- 
heard. — n. t Prejudice (prej'oo-dis ), 
an opinion formed without full know- 
ledge; any interference with fairness 
of judgment; harm or wrong of any 
kind ; — v ., to cause prejudice ; to 
influence the mind unfairly ; to hurt 
or injure. — adj., Prejudicial (skal), 
hurtful; injurious. 

Prel'ate, n. [L. prccldtus , placed over: 
pres, and ferre], a clergyman of high 
rank; a bishop, archbishop, etc. — n., 
Prel'acy ( prel'a-sy ), the rank or office 
of a prelate ; the order of bishops ; 
episcopacy. — adjs., Prelatlc and Pre- 
latlcaL 

Prelect', v. [L. pres, before ; and lectus; 
leg< r re, to read], to read in public ; to 
discourse. — n., Prelec'tion, some- 
thing read aloud. 

Preliminary, adj. [L. pres, before ; and 
Ilmen, a threshold], introductory ; 
leading up to the main business; — n., 
something to be settled before the 
chief business. 

Prel'ude, n. IL. pro*, before ; and luddre, 
to play], a short piece played before a 
more important one; introduction ; — v., 
to perform, or to serve as a prelude. 

Premature' ( pre-ma-tur ' or prem /•), adj. 

[L. pres, before ; arid maturus, ripe], 
too soon ripe ; too early. 

PrSmed'itate, v. [L. pres, before; and 
meelitari, to think over], to think care- 
fully over beforehand ; to use fore- 
thought— n., Premedita'tion. 

Pre'mier, adj . tFr., from L. primus , 
first], chief ; first ;—n., the chief minis- 
ter of a country.— n., Pre'miersliip. 
Premise ( prem'is ) or Premiss, n. 
[L. pree, before ; and mitUre, to send], 
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& statement already proved or ac- 
cepted, from which another can be 
drawn ; one of the two statements in 
a syllogism; pi., a house, with its 
offices and land. — v., Premise' (pre- 
mlz '), to state beforehand ; to make a 
statement as a means of proving what 
is to follow. 

Pre'mium, n. [L. presmium , profit, 
reward], a reward or prize ; money 
paid for insurance, or for instruction, 
etc. ; a sum in addition to the price. 
Opposed to Discount. 

Premon'ish, V. [Fr., fromL. pree, before ; 
and monere, to warn], to warn before- 
hand.— u., Premonl'tion (-ish'un), a 
warning beforehand; a notice of danger. 
—-adj. , Premonitory, giving warning. 

Pren'tice, n., a short form of Appren- 
tice. 

Preoe'eUpy, V., to occupy before an- 
other ; to take up the attention of ; to 
prejudice.— ns., Preoc'cupancy and 
Preoccupa'tion, act or right of 
taking possession of before another. 

Preordain', V., to arrange or determine 
beforehand. 

Prepare', v. [L. pra, before ; and pa- 
rare, to get ready], to get ready ; to 
fit for a purpose ; to put in order ; to 
provide.— n., Preparation, a making 
ready ; state of being ready ; arrange- 
ment beforehand; a medicine. — adj., 
Prepar'ative, having the power of 
preparing; fitted to make ready;— n., 
that which has the power of preparing ; 
something done to prepare.— adj., Pre- 
paratory, introductory.— w. , Pre- 
paredness. 

Prepay', v., to pay in advance. Past 
tense and par. Prepaid. — n.. Prepay- 
ment. 

Prepense', adj. [Fr., from L. prer, 
before ; and penddre, to weigh], planned 
beforehand. 

PrSpon'derate, V. [L. pres, before ; and 
pondus, a weight], to weigh more than ; 
to be greater in power or influence 
than. — ns., Preponderance and 
Prepon'derancy, superiority of 
weight, influence, or power; ascen- 
dency.— adj., Preponderant. 

, Proposition ( prep-o-ztih'un ), n. [L. 
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prce , before ; and positto : pfintre, to 
place], a word placed before a noun or 
a pronoun to connect it (adjectivally) 
with a noun or (adverbially) with a 
verb.— adj., Prepositional. 

Prepossess', v., to possess beforehand ; 
to incline favourably to. — adj., Pre- 
possessing, causing love or esteem ; 
attractive.— n., Preposses'sion, an 
opinion formed beforehand ; bias. 

Prgpos'terous, adj. [L. prccposttrus , 
last first], having that last which 
should be first ; absurd. 

Prerogative, n. [L. prcerogativus, asked 
to vote first], a special right ; a privi- 
lege. 

Pres'age, n. [Fr., from L. prcesagium, a 
foreboding], something that foretells 
a future event ; an omen. — v., Pre- 
sage', to foreshadow ; to forewarn. 

Pres'byter, n. [Gk. presbyUros , older], 
an elder in the early church ; a priest 
in the Church of England ; a member 
of a presbytery.— n., Pres'bytery, a 
meeting of presbyters consisting of all 
the ministers of a district, and one 
elder from each congregation. — adj., 
Presbyte'rian, governed by presby- 
ters n., a member of such a church. 

— n., Presbyte'rianism. 

Pre'science ( pre'shi-ens ), n. [Fr., from 
L. prce, before ; and scientia , know- 
ledge], knowledge of things before they 
take place.— adj., Pre'SCient, knowing 
before; prophetic. 

Prescribe', v. [L. prce, before ; and 
scribfre, to write], to lay down as a 
rule; to give as an order; to write 
a direction for medicine.— n. Pre- 
scription, a written direction; a 
right got by long-continued posses- 
sion or custom. — adj., Prescriptive, 
gained by custom or continued use. 

Fres'ent (1) ( prezent ), adj. [L. prcesens, 
in sight], at hand or within call ; now 
under consideration; happening or 
existing now ; not past or future ; im- 
mediate ; ready-witted ;— n., the time 
being; a tense of the verb denoting 
present being or action. — adv.. Pres- 
ently, without delay; in a short 
time. — ns., Pres'ence, a being Within 
sight or call ; nearness ; the person of 


Frees 

a sovereign ; readiness of mind ; per 
sonal appearance ; Pres'ence-chflm- 
ber, the room in which a sovereign 
gives audience. 

Present' (2) (prez-ent'), v. [L. prasentare, 
to hold out], to hold out to; to bring 
before one’s attention ; to make known 
to ; (oneself) to come into the presence 
of ; to give as a gift ; to appoint to an 
office ; to point, as a gun. — ns., Pres- 
ent, something given as a gift ; Pres- 
entation, act of presenting ; that 
which is presented ; right of appoint- 
ing ; Presentee', one who is pre- 
sented; Present'ment, a setting 
forth to view ; accusation by a jury. 

Presentiment, n. [Fr. pre , and Senti- 
ment], a feeling as of something about 
to happen ; foreboding. 

Preserve' ( prc-zerv), v. [Fr., from L. 
prce, before ; and semi re], to keep safe ; 
to ward off danger from ; to keep fit 
for food ; to keep up, as silence or 
appearances n., that which is pre- 
served ; a place where wild animals 
are kept; pi., fruits, etc., preserved. — 
w., Preservation, state of being pre- 
served ; safety. — adjs., Preservative 
and Preserv'atory, having the power 
of preserving ;— n., that which pre- 
serves. 

PrSside', V. [L. prcrsidire, to sit before], 
to sit in a place of power or authority ; 
to be chairman; superintend. — ns., 
President, one who presides ; the 
chief officer of a society, etc. ; Presi- 
dency, the office or time of office of 
a president; the district ruled by a 
president ; a division of British India. 
—adj.. Presidential. 

Press (1), v. [L. pressare: prem&re, to 
press], to lie on or against with weight ; 
to squeeze ; to smooth cloth ; to push 
with force ; to go forward with effort ; 
to urge on or earnestly ; — n., an instru- 
ment for pressing or squeezing; a 
printing machine ; newspapers, or 
those who write for them ; a crowd of 
people ; a strong demand ; a cloBet for 
clothes, etc .—adj., Pressing, that 
must be attended to.— n., Pres'sure, 
state of being pressed; action of a 
great weight ; unpleasant weight or 
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force; a cause of distress or of diffi- 
culty. 

Press (2), v. [Old Fr. prest, a loan, 
earnest-money : from L. prastare, to 
stand forward], to hire men for service 
in the army or the navy ; to carry off 
by force. — n., Press-gang, a body of 
sailors empowered to press men. 

Pres'tige ( prcs'tij or pres'tezh), n. [Fr., 
from L. prastigium, deception], influ- 
ence or confidence arising from char- 
acter or past success. 

Presume' ( pre-zum '), v. [L. pro’, be- 
fore ; and sumdrc, to take], to take 
for granted ; to do what one has 
no right to do; to be too forward. — 
adjs., Presflm'able, that may be 
presumed or supposed to be true ; 
Presuming, acting without permis- 
sion ; too forward.—- w., Presump- 
tion, a taking for granted, or the 
thing taken ; strong likelihood ; 
action without right or authority. — 
adjs., Presumptive, based on likeli- 
hood or inconclusive evidence ; Pre- 
SUmp'tQous, acting with too much 
boldness ; arrogant ; wilful. 

Presuppose', v., to suppose beforehand : 
to take for granted.— n., Presupposi- 
tion, that which is presupposed ; 
something taken for granted. 

Pretend', v. [L. pra, before ; and ten- 
dCre, to stretch], to try to appear what 
one is not ; to put forward a claim ; to 
put forward as true that which is 
false. — n., Pretence', something pre- 
tended ; a false appearance ; a sham. 
— ns., Pretend'er; Preten'sion, a 
pretending or laying claim to ; a claim 
whether true or false ; a false show. — 
adj., Preten'tious (shun), full of 
pretence ; trying to pass for what one 
is not ; arrogant ; conceited. 

Pret'erite or Pret'erit ( pret'er-it ), adj. 
[L. prceterUus, past], past ; applied to a 
tense of the verb ; — n., the past tense.— 
ad?’.Pr©ter'itive, expressing past time. 

Pretermit', v. [ L. prater, beyond ; and 
•mittere, to send], to pass by ; to leave 
out. Pars. Pretermitting, preter- 
mitted. 

Preternat'Ctral, adj. [L. prater , be- 
yond], beyond what is natural 


Pre'text ( pre'text or pre-text 0, n. [L. 
pra, before ; and texire , to weave], an 
assumed reason ; an excuse. 

Pret'ty ( prit'ty ), adj. [A.S. prattig ], 
pleasing to the eye; arranged with 
taste ; considerable ; (in ill sense) 
affected ; fine ; — adv., in some degree ; 
rather; almost. — adv., Pret'tily. 

Prevail', v. [Fr., from L. pra, before ; 
and valere, to be strong], to be very 
strong ; to gain the victory ; to have 
the upper hand ; to be in force. — n.. 
Prevalence, superior strength or 
influence; widespread practice or ex- 
istence.— adj., Prevalent, gaining in 
strength, force, or influence ; victori- 
ous ; very common. 

Prevaricate, V. [L. pravaricatus, 
spreading the legs in walking], to turn 
from the straight path ; to quibble ; to 
equivocate.— n., Prevarication, a 
quibble ; a departure from the truth. 

Prevent', v. [L. pra, before ; and ven- 
turn, venire , to come], (formerly) to go 
before ; (now) to hinder ; to keep from 
doing. — n., Prevention, a stopping 
of action ; obstruction ; hindrance. — 
adj., Preventive, tending to prevent. 
— n., that which prevents. 

Pre'vious, adj. [L. pra, before ; and 
via, a way], going before in time. 

Prey (pra), n. [Fr., from L. prada, 
plunder], that which is taken by force ; 
plunder ; spoil ; the food of wild 
animals ; — v., to seize by force ; (on) 
to take as prey; to press heavily on, 
as the mind. 

Price (pris), n. [Old Fr. pris; from L. 
pretium], that for which a thing can 
be bought or sold ; the amount paid ; 
value ; reward ; — v., to put a price on ; 
to ask the price of. — adj., Priceless, 
without price ; too valuable to have 
its price measured. 

Prick, n. [A.S.], a sharp point; act of 
pricking; pain of being pricked; a 
mark made by a point ; — v., to make 
a mark with a sharp instrument; to 
sting ; to outline by pricking ; to spur 
onward ; to raise up, as the ears. — n., 
Prickle, a little prick; a spine of 
a plant ; a thorn. — adj., Prickly, full 
of prickles. 
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Pride, n. [A.S.], a high opinion of one’s 
own worth ; inability to stoop to any- 
thing unworthy ; coldness toward 
others ; that of which one is proud ; 
great show ; — v., to feel pride ; (oneself) 
to value highly. 

Priest ( prest ), n. [A.S., from Gk. 
presbyter), one who serves at the altar ; 
a clergyman above the rank of 
a deacon. Fem. Priest'ess. — ?i.s. , 
Priest'craft, the methods of priests, 
seeking wealth, power, etc. ; Priest- 
hood, office of a priest ; the order of 
priests.— adjs., Priestly, pertaining 
to a priest ; like a priest ; Priest- 
ridden, controlled by priests. 

Prig, n. [Ety.?],one who gives himselfjairs 

Prim, adj. [L. primus , first], very neat 
and particular; — v., to deck with 
great nicety. Pars. Primming, 
primmed.— n., Prim'ness, affected 
neatness. 

Pri'mal, adj. [L. primus , first], first ; j 
original; chief.— adj., Fri'mary, first 
in time or importance ; earliest ; 
primitive; — n., that which is of chief 
importance ;—adv. , Primarily. 

Pri'mate, n., tlie head bishop In a 
church.— 71 ., Pri'macy, first position ; 
the office or rank of a primate. 

Pri'ma-don'na ( pre'ma-don'na), n. [L. 
prima domtna , first lady], the chief 
female singer in an ope r a. 

Prime (1), adj. [L.,prlmu. ], first in order 
of time, rank, orquality; original; chief ; 
— n., the first or the best part ; full 
health.— ns., Prime-minister, the 
chief minister of a country ; Prime- 
num'ber, a number that can be divided 
only by itself without a remainder ; 
Prim'er ( prim'er or primer), a first 
book ; a book for a beginner ; & small 
prayer book ; a kind of type. 

Prime (2), v. [Ety?], to put powder on 
the pan of a gun ; to put on the first 
coating of paint.— n., Priming, the 
powder in the pan of a gun ; the first 
coat of paint. 

Prime'val (pri-me'val), adj. [L. primus ; 
and c einm, an age], belonging to the 
earliest ages. 

Primitive, adj . [L. primitivus), be- 
longing to the earliest timet ; old* 


Prior 

fashioned ; not derived n., a word 
not derived. 

Primogenitor ( prl-mo-jen'i-tor ), n. 
[L. primus, first ; and genitor, a father : 
gignire, to beget], the first father. — n., 
Primogeniture, state of being the 
first born or eldest ; the right of the 
eldest son to inherit. 

Prlmor'dial, adj. [L. primus, and ordo, 
order], first in order; existing from 
the beginning n. t a first principle. 

Prim'rose, ,n. [Old Fr. primerole, from 
L. primkla; as if from L. prima rosa ], 
the early flower; a beautiful Bpring 
flower, common in meadows, etc. ; — 
adj., pale yellow. 

Prince ( prins ), n. [Fr., from L. princeps, 
chief], a person of the highest rank ; a 
sovereign, or his son ; the chief of any 
body of men. Fem. Prin'cess. — adj . , 
Princely, pertaining to a prince ; of 
highest rank; like a prince; — adv., in 
the manner of a prince. 

Principal, adj. [L. principalis, chief : 
princeps], taking the first place ; high- 
est in character or importance ; chief ; 
—7i., a head man ; one who acts 
through an agent; money on which 
interest is paid ; anything of chief 
importance.— 7 i., Principality, su- 
preme power ; the country over which 
a prince ruleB. 

Prin'ciple, n. [Fr. principe, from L. 
principium, a beginning], that upon 
which something rests for its truth 
and meaning ; a fixed rule of action 
77., to furnish with principles. 

Pr ink , v. [see Prank], to dress with 
much care. 

Print, n. [Fr. empreint, from L. im- 
primire, to press], a mark made by 
pressure ; anything produced from 
types ; anything that takes or makes 
an impression ; cloth stamped with 
figures; — v., to mark by pressure; to 
use types ; to publish a book. 

Pri'or, adj. [L. prior, former], coming 
before in time ; former ; — n., the per- 
son at the head of a body of monks. 
Fem. Pri / oress.-7is., Priority, state 
of being before in time or rank ; pre- 
cedence; Pri'ory, a religious house 
governed by a prior or a prioress. 
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Prism, n. [Gk. prisma, something sawn 
off], a solid whose ends are similar and 
parallel planes, and its sides parallelo- 
grams ; a piece of glass with triangular 
ends for separating the colours in a 
ray of light. — adjs., Prismatic and 
Prismat'ical, like a prism ; separated 
by a prism. 

Pris'on ( pri/un), n. [Fr., from L. 
prensio ; prehendtrc, to seize], a place 
in which law-breakers are shut up; any 
place of confinement. — n., Pris'oner, 
one who is in prison ; a soldier taken 
by an enemy. 

Pris'tine ( pris'tin), adj. [L. pristtnus, 
ancient], belonging to the earliest time. 

Prith'ee, inter j. =(I) pray thee. 

Pri'vate, adj. [L. privdtus , privare, to 
make single], pertaining to a single 
person ; apart by oneself ; having no 
public office ; not publicly known ; — 
7i., a common soldier.— ns., Pri'vacy 
( pri'va-cy or priv'a-cy), freedom from 
observation; retirement; concealment; 
Privateer', an armed private ship 
having authority from government to 
make war on an enemy’s ships v., to 
sail in a privateer. — to., Prlva'tion, 
state of being in want of something 
needed ; loss of rank or office ; absence. 
— adj., Priv'ative, causing loss or 
want ; marked by the absence of some- 
thing; giving a negative meaning to a 
word; — n., a prefix or suffix giving a 
negative meaning. 

Prlv'et, n. [from primet, perhaps from 
Prim], a shrub much used for hedges. 

Privilege (privi-lej), n. [Fr., from L. 
privilegium , a law affecting a single 
person], a benefit enjoyed by one or a 
few only ; freedom from a burden 
which others have to bear; advantage ; 
— v. t to grant a privilege ; to exempt. 
—adj.. Privileged. 

Priv'y, adj. [Fr. privd, from L. privdtus], 
belonging to one alone ; secret ; not 
open to all ; admitted to know a secret. 
— adv., Privily .—ns., Privity, know- 
ledge of something not widely known ; 
Priv'y-coun'cil, a council for advice 
on affairs of state; Priv'y-seal or 
-Big'net, a seal used by the sovereign 
in matters of less importance. 


Prize (1), 7i. [Fr. prise, taken], some- 
thing gained by contest; anything 
taken from an enemy in war ; a reward 
to be striven for; something won by 
chance ; anything worth striving for ; a 
lever ; — v., to force open with a lever. 
— ns., Prize-Court, a court for judging 
prizes taken at sea ; Prize-flight (fit), 
a fight for a prize; PrizeQnon'ey, 
a share of the value of spoils taken in 
war ; Prize-ring, the ring within 
which a prize-fight takes place. 

Prize (2), v. [Fr., from L. pretiuvn, price], 
to set a price on ; to count of great 
value. 

Prob'able, adj. [L. probabllis: prfibus, 
good], that may be proved; likely to 
be true or to happen ; with more 
evidence for than against.-— n.. Proba- 
bility, state of being probable; like- 
lihood. — adv., Prob'ably. 

Pro'bate, «. [L. probare , to prove], 
proof in court of a person’s will ;—adj., 
belonging to a probate. — to., Proba- 
tion, a means of finding out truth or 
of testing character ; state of a person 
on trial. — ad x s., Proba'tional and 
Proba'tionary, serving for trial. — to.. 
Probationer, a person on trial ; a 
student licensed to preach.— a<#«., Pro- 
bative and Pro'batory, serving for 
proof. 

Probe, n. [L. probare, to prove], an 
instrument for examining a wound ; — 
v., to examine with a probe ; to search 
thoroughly. — to., Probity, honesty; 
tried goodness. 

Problem, n. [Gk. problema : pro, for- 
ward ; and ballein , to throw], a question 
put forward to be solved ; (mathe- 
matics) something required to be done. 
—adjs.. Problematic and Problem- 
atical, of the nature of a problem. 

Probos'cis (pro~bos'is), n. [Gk. pro, in 
front ; and boskein , to feed], the 
elephant’s trunk ; the tube by which 
insects suck the juices of flowers. 

Proceed', v. [L. pro, forward; and 
cedtre, to go], to go forward ; to come 
forth ; to go from point to point. — ns., 
ProcSd'ure, manner of proceeding ; 
a step taken; Proceeding, a going 
forward ; a step taken ; & transaction. 
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Proceeds 

Proceeds, n. pi., results; money got 
as price, rent, etc. 

Pro'Ce8S (or proses ), n. [L. procedure, 
to go forward], a moving forward ; a 
going from point to point; a series of 
actions, motions, or events; the pro- 
ceedings in a case ; a projection on a 
bone. — a., Proces'sion, a moving for- 
ward ; a number marching in order. j 

Proclaim', v. [Fr., from L. pro , before ; 
and clamare , to cry out], to make 
known by calling aloud ; to declare 
openly. — a., Proclamation, notice 
given of a law or of the sovereign’s 
will ; that which is proclaimed. 

Proclivity, a. [L. pro, forward ; and 
clivus, a slope], a readiness ; tendency. 

Procon'sul, a. [L. pro , instead of ; and 
Consul], a Roman officer who acted 
for a consul; the governor of a 
province.— adj., Proconsular. 

Procrastinate, v. [L. pro, forward ; 
and eras, to-morrow], to put off till 
to-morrow.— a., Procrastination. 

Pro'create, v. [L. pro, forth ; and 
crcare, to produce], to give rise to life ; 
to beget.— as., Procreation, genera 
tion; Pro'cre&tor.— adj., Pro'creSU 
tlve, having power to produce. 

Proctor, n. [L. procurator, a manager], 
one who manages the affairs of another; 
an attorney in church cases. 

Procum'bent, adj. [L. pro, forward; 
and cumbire, to lie], leaning forward ; 
lying on the face. 

Procure', V. [L. pro, for; and curare , 
to take care], to get for oneself or for 
another; to bring about. — adj., Pro- 
cttr'able, that can be procured. — a., 
Procuration, management of another 
person’s affairs ; a written order giving 
this power. 

Proc'tlrator, one who manages the 
affairs of another ; a Roman governor. 

Prodigal, adj. [L. prodlgus, wasteful], 
spending too much; — n., one who 
spends more than he can afford. — n.. 
Prodigality, a spending too much. 

Prodigy ( prod'i-ji ), n. [L. prodigium, 
a sign], a strange sight ; a sign or 
portent. — adj., Prodigious, of the 
nature of a prodigy. 

Produce' (pro-dus'), v. [L. pro, forth ; 


and duc&re , to lead], to lead forward ; 
to cause to be; to give birth to; to 
manufacture; to make longer. — n ., 
Prod'uce, that which anything yields. 
adj., Producible, that can be pro- 
duced or brought into view. — ns., 
Prod'uct, anything produced ; result ; 
the amount got by multiplying ; Pro- 
duction, that which is produced or 
yielded. — adj., Productive, having 
the power of producing ; fertile. 

Pro'em, n. [L. procemium, an intro- 
duction], something that introduces; 
a preface. 

Profane', adj. [L. prof anus, not sacred] 
pertaining to things not sacred ; mis- 
using sacred things ; taking God’s 
name in vain ; wicked ; irreverent ; — 
v., to put to a wrong use. — ns., Pro- 
fanation, irreverent treatment ; Pro- 
fane'ness and Profanity, state of 
being profane ; irreverent language. 

Profess', v . [L. professus, profiteri ], to 
state one’s belief openly; to own or 
admit freely ; to confess publicly ; to 
set up a claim to; to undertake. — adj., 
Professed' ( pro-fest '), openly de- 
clared. — n., Profession, a declaration 
of one’s belief; business or work; the 
persons in a profession ; a taking on 
of religious vows. — adj., Profes- 
sional, pertaining to or engaged in a 
profession ; — n., a person who lives by 
some art or calling. — ns., Profes'sor, 
a person who publicly teaches any 
science; Professorship, the office 
of a professor.— adj., Professo'riaL 

Proffer, v. [L. pro, forward ; and ferre, 
to bearl, to hold out ; to offer to give ; 
— n., an offer made ; a proposal. 

Profi'cient (pro-ftshfent ), adj. [L. pro- 
ficSre, to advance], well advanced in 
knowledge or skill ; able to do 
what is required; — n., one who is 
well-skilled. — ns., Profl'cience and 
Proficiency, state of being pro- 
ficient. 

Pro'flle (pro'fil or prof Si), n. Utah, from 
L. pro, in front ; smdjilum, a thread], 
an outline ; the side view of a head. 

Profit, n. [Fr., from L. profectus], in- 
crease of selling over cost price ; any 
addition of value v. t to be of service 
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to ; to get advantage ; to bring good.— 
adjs., Profitable, bringing gain or 
profit ; helpful ; Profitless, bringing 
no gain ; doing no good. 

Profligate, adj. [L. profiigare, to cast 
down], openly wickedf; — n., a person 
given up to evil courses. — n., Profli- 
gacy, a wicked course of life. 

Profound', adj. [Fr., from L. pro- 
fundus, deep], very deep ; very 
learned ; deeply felt.— ns.. Profound- 
ness and Profundity, depth of 
learning or feeling. 

Profuse' (fus'), adj. [L. pro, forth ; and 
fund#re, to pour], pouring out freely^; 
spending money fast. — ns., Profuse- 
ness and Profu'sion (pro-fu'zhun), 
extravagance ; rich supply. 

Progenitor, n. [L.], a forefather ; ar 
ancestor. 

Prog'eny (proj'en-y), n. [L. progenies], 
children ; descendants. 

Prognostic, n. [Gk. prognastikon], that 
which foretells ; a sign of the future ; 
— adj., foretelling; foreshowing. — v. 
Prognosticate, to foretell from 
signs.— n., Prognostication, power 
of foretelling by present signs ; a sign 
of the future. 

Pro'gramme ( pro'gmm ) and Pro- 
gram, ns. [Fr., from Gk. prdgramma], 
a plan of the business of a society ; a 
sketch of the things to be done. 

Prog'ress, n. [L. progressus, progrfdi, 
to go forward], a moving forward ; a 
getting nearer to what is aimed at ; a 
growing better; motion from place 
to place. — v., Progress', to move 
forward ; to improve. — n.. Pro- 
gression, a passing from point 
to point; a regular increase or de- 
crease; aseries of chords in music. — 
adj.. Progressive, moving forward ; 
showing progress. 

Prohibit, v. [L. prohibltus, proldbert 
to hinder], to stop from going on ; to 
hinder; to forbid. — n., Prohibition, 
act of prohibiting ; an order against ; 
interdict. — adjs., Prohibitive and 
Prohibitory, tending to prohibit. 

Proj'ect, n. [L. projicire, to cast 
forward], something proposed ; a plan 
to be carried out.— v., Project', to 


throw forward ; to put forward plans ; 
to draw the shape of; to stand out 
before.— adj., Projectile, thrown or 
cast forward n., a body fired from a 
gun ; missile.— ns., Projection, act 
of throwing forward ; a part jutting 
out; a plan or drawing on a flat 
surface ; Projec'tor, one who forms 
schemes. 

Prolate, adj. [L. pro, forward ; and 
ICitus, carried], extended in length ; 
lengthened towards the poles. 

Prolegom'enon, n. [Gk. pro, before; 
and legtimtnon, something said], an 
introduction. — pi. , Prolegom'ena. 
Prolep'ticand Prolep'tical, adjs., [Gk. 
pro, before ; and lepsis, a seizing], 
dated or coming too soon ; anticipating. 

Proletarian, adj. [L. proletdrius, a 
Eoman citizen of the lowest class], 
pertaining to the poorest class ; mean ; 
vulgar. — n., Proletariat, the lowest 
classes. 

Prolif'ic and Prolif'ical, acljs. [Fr., 
from L. proles, offspring ; and facgre), 
bringing forth numerous offspring ; 
producing much fruit ; bringing about 
many results. — n., Proliflcness. 

Prolix (or pro-lix'), adj. [L. prolixus, 
flowing beyond bounds], going on too 
long; long and wordy; verbose.— ns.. 
Prolixity and Frollx'ness, wordi- 
ness ; tediousness ; verbosity. 

Proloc'fltor, n. [L. pro, before ; and 
loqui, to speak], one who speaks for 
others ; the president of a meeting of 
clergy. 

Prologue (2 rro'l 5 g or prol'tig), n. [Fr., 
from Gk. pro, and Idgos, speech], in- 
troduction to a speech, poem, or play. 

Prolong', v. [L. pro, forward ; and 
longus, long], to make longer ; to cause 
to go on for a longer time ; to put off. 
— 71., Prolongation, extension ill 
space or time ; that which is added. 

Promenade' (prrom-e-ndd ' or -wad'), 71. 
[Fr., from promener, to walk], a walk 
for pleasuro, show, or exercise ; a 
public walk v., to walk for pleasure. 

Prominent, adj. [L. promtnens, jutting 
out], standing out ; easily and clearly 
seen. — n., Prominence, state of 
being prominent ; distinction. 
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Promiscuous, adj. [L. pro; and 
miscSrt, to mix], mixed together; 
confused ; used without restriction ; 
common. — ns. i Promis'otlGusnesg ; 
Promiscuity. 

Promise (prom' is), n. [Fr. f from L. 
pro, forward ; and missus, sent], a 
person's word that he will give, do, or 
keep from doing, something ; that 
which gives hope of good ; that which 
is promised ;— t;., to give one’s word, 
etc. ; to cause hope or expectation.— 
adjs., Promising, giving hope ; 
Promissory, containing a promise 
or binding declaration. 

Prom'ontory, n. [L. promontorium : 
pro , forward ; and inons, a mountain], 
a high rock or point of land stretching 
out into the sea. 

Promote', v. [L. pro, forward ; and 
mov&re , to move], to move forward; 
to help growth or prosperity ; to 
raise higher.— n., Promotion, ad- 
vancement ; encouragement. 

Prompt, adj. [L. promptus , ready], 
ready to act ; done without hesitation 
and at the right time ;— v„ to move 
to action ; to remind a speaker 
or an actor when at a loss.— ns., 
Promp'titude and Promptness, 
quickness of decision and action. 

Promulgate, v. [L. promulgate, to 
make known], to proclaim ; to spread 
abroad.— n.. Promulgation, a pub- 
lic declaration. 

Prone, adj. [L. prdnus, leaning forward], 
bending forward ; sloping downward ; 
inclined. — n. , Prone' ness. 

Prong, ft. [C.], a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; the point of a fork, etc.— adj., 
Pronged, having sharp points. 

Pro'noun, n., a word used instead of a 
noun.— adj., Pronominal. 

Pronounce' (pro-nouns'), v. [Fr., from 
L. pronunciare], to Bpeak distinctly ; 
articulate ; to give the proper sound or 
accent to; to declare; aftirm.— adj., 
Pronounced', emphatic; decided.— n., 
Pronounce'ment, an expression of 
opinion.— acy., Pronouncing, giving 
or marking pronunciation.— n., Pro- 
nunciation, distinot speaking ; 
correct utteranoe. 


Proof, n. [Fr., from L. probus , good], 
that which shows a thing to be good 
and true ; any means of testing truth ; 
facts or arguments which produce 
belief; unyielding firmness; a first 
impression from types; — adj., UBed in 
testing ; able to stand firm ; of a 
certain strength. 

Prop, ft. [C.J, that on which something 
rests ;— v., to stay from falling. Pars. 
Propping, propped. 

Prop 'agate, r. [L. propngare , to fix 
down with pegs], to multiply plants by 
new shoots ; to increase ; to produce 
young ; to spread abroad ; to diffuse. — 
ns., Propagation, multiplication of 
plants or animals ; the spreading 
abroad of knowledge, etc. ; Propa- 
ganda, systematic efforts to spread 
opinions ; Propagand'ism. 

Propel', v. [L. pro, forward ; and 
pelUre ], to drive forward ; to press on 
by foroe. Pars. Propelling, pro- 
pelled. — ft., Propeller, the screw 
of a steamship ; a screw-steamer. 

Propensity, n. [L. pro, forward; and 
pendfre, to hang], bent of mind; in- 
clination to good or evil ; tendency. 

Prop'er, adj. [L. proprius], belonging to 
one’s own self ; fitted for one only ; 
right and becoming.— adv., Prop'erly, 
in a right or becoming way. 

Prop'er ty, n., that which is a person’s 
own ; right of possession and use ; 
ownership ; estate. 

Propll'et, n. [Gk. prophStts : pro , before 
or for ; and root of pMmi, I say], one 
who speaks in God’s name ; one who 
foretells. Fern. Proph'etess.— n., 
Proph'ecy (pry'e-cy), a foretelling; 
that which is foretold ; the public 
teaching of the Scriptures ; a book of 
prophecies.—!;., Proph'esy, to utter 
prophecies ; to give instruction in re- 
ligion ; to interpret.— adjs., Prophetic 
and Prophetical. 

Propin'quity, n. [L. propinquus, near], 
nearness in place, time, or relation- 
ship ; neighbourhood ; affinity. 

Propl'tious (pro-pish'us), adj . [L. 
propitius, favourable], on one’s side; 
willing and ready to help ; favourable. 
— Propitiate, to make favour- 
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able; to gain over; to make atone- 
ment.— n., Propitiation, act of 
propitiating ; something offered to win 
back favour; the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ.— adj., Propitiatory, fitted 
to atone ; — n., the Mercy Seat on the 
Jewish Ark of the Covenant. 

Proportion (4w), n. [L.: pro , in 
relation to; and portio, a portion], 
the size or quantity of one thing com- 
pared, with that of another ; ratio ; 
just share ; fitness of parts ; the rule 
of three; fair share; — v., to fit as to 
size or quantity ; to divide justly.— 
adj s., Proportionable ; Propor- 
tional, having the various paTts 
proportioned ; having the same pro- 
portion ; — n., one of the numbers 
or quantities in a proportion. — adj., 
Proportionate, fitted according to 
proportion ;—v., to adjust in propor- 
tion. 

Propose', v. [Fr. proposer ], to bring 
forward for consideration ; to have in 
one’s mind to do ; to form a plan ; to 
offer marriage.— n., Prop5s'al, that 
which is offered for consideration ; a 
plan or scheme ; an offer of marriage. 

Proposition (-zish'un), n. [L. propo - 
sitio: pro , forward; and pondre, to 
putj, that which is offered for con- 
sideration ; a proposal ; a complete 
statement ; (in mathematics) some- 
thing to be solved or proved true.— 
ad\ , Propositional, pertaining to or 
of the nature of a proposition. 

Propound', V. [L. propongrb , to lay 
before: pro; and root of pontre], to 
offer for consideration ; to propose. 

Proprietor, n. [L. proprius , one’s own], 
one who has property of his own ; the 
person to whom anything belongs. 
Fern. Proprietress and Prori'etrix. 

— adi., Proprietary, belonging to an 
owner; — n., an owner or a body of 
owners. — n., Propriety, agreement 
with fixed rules or customs ; seemli- 
ness ; right of possession. 

Propulsion, n . [see Propel], power of 
propelling.— adj., Propul'sive, tend- 
ing to propel. 

Prorogue' (pro-rog'), V. [L. pro, for- 
ward ; and rogme, to ask], to put off to 
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another time or season; to adjourn. 
Pars. Proroguing, prorogued.— »., 
Prorogation, adjournment. 

Prose (pros), n. [L. prosa, for proversa, 
straightforward], plain speech or writ- 
ing ; everyday language ; language 
not arranged in verse ; dull writing 
or speaking ; — adj., in the form of 
prose; not poetical; dull; — v., to 
speak or write in a dull, spiritless 
way. — adjs ., Prosa'iC ( pro-za'ic ) and 
Prosa'ical, like prose ; not poetical ; 
wanting in interest; PrSs'y, dull 
commonplace. 

Prosce'mum (prose' ni-um), n. [Gk. 
pro, before ; and skene, the stage], the 
front part of the stage; the curtain 
and its framework. 

Proscribe', v. fL. pro, publicly ; and 
scribtrc, to write], to exhibit the names 
of persons doomed to death ; to put 
beyond the protection of the law ; to 
forbid as dangerous ; to denounce.— n., 
Proscrip'tion, a dooming to death, 
banishment, etc. ; prohibition. — adj., 
Proscrip 'tive, consisting in, or of 
the nature of, proscription. 

Pros'ecute, V. [L. prosecutus: prosequi, 
to pursue], to follow after with a view 
to get or to accomplish ; to bring 
before a court of law ; to pursue 
by law.— ns., Prosecu'tion, a fol- 
lowing after, etc. ; the carrying on 
of a case against a person ; Pros- 
ectltor, one who prosecutes ; one who 
carries on an action. Fern. Pros- 
eciltrix. 

Pros'elyte (pros' edit), n. [Gk. pros, to ; 
and root of elthein, to come], one who 
ha8 gone over from one religion to 
another ; a convert. — v., Proselytize' 
or Proselytise', to make proselytes 
— n., Pros'elytism. 

Pros'ody, n. [Gk. prosodia, a song to 
an accompaniment: pros, to; and 
ode, a song], that part of grammar 
which treats of the quantity of syllables 
and the laws of verse. 

Pros'pect, n. [L. prospiefre, to look 
forward], a looking forward ; that 
which the eye sees at one time; a 
wide view; that which is hoped for; 
ground of hope or expectation v., to 
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look for ; to explore ; to make a search. 

— n ., Prospec'tion, a looking forward 
or providing for the future.— adj.. 
Prospective, looking to the future ; 
within view; acting with foresight. — 
ns., Prospec'tor, one who searches 
for gold, etc. ; Prospectus, a plan 
of something proposed ; an outline of 
a book ; a scheme. 

Pros'per, v. [L. prosper , according to 
hope], to get or to cause to get what is 
hoped for ; to make or to be success- 
ful.— n., Prosperity, state of getting 
on ; success in life ; good fortune.— 
adj., Prosperous, helping to bring 
prosperity ; doing well ; successful. 

Prostitute, v. [L. prostitute , to ex- 
pose], to offer for sale for a bad use ; 
to give up to low and unworthy pur- 
poses ; — adj. , openly given up to wicked 
purposes ; — n., a woman who gives her- 
self out for hire ; any person who does 
base things for hire.— ns., Prostitu- 
tion, practice of prostituting ; use for 
base pm poses ; life of a prostitute. 

Prostrate, adj. [L. prostrdtus: pro, 
forward; and stcrntrc , to lay flat], 
lying on the ground ; at the mercy 
of another; in a position of prayer 
or reverence; thoroughly weak; — v., 
to lay flat ; to overthrow ; (oneself) to 
fall down in humility; to deprive of 
strength. — n., Prostration, a kneel- 
ing in prayer ; great loss of strength. 

Protean (pro'te-an or pro- lean), adj. 

[ Proteus , the god of the sea], taking 
different shapes ; very variable. 

Protect', v. [L. pro, in front; and 
teg Are, to cover], to cover in front , 
to keep off danger or harm from ; to 
keep in safety ; to benefit home 
trade. — ns., Protection, act of pro- 
tecting, or state of being protected; 
that which protects; the taxing of 
foreign goods ; a written guarantee of 
safety; a passport; Protectionist, 
one who favours protection of home 
trade. — adj.. Protective, granting 
protection.— n., Protector, one who 
protects ; the governor of a kingdom 
during a minority. Fem. Protec- 
tress and Protec'trix.— adis., Pro- 
tectors! and Protecto'riaL— ns. t 
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Protectorate, government by a 
protector; power of a larger country 
to guard and guide a smaller one; 
Protectorship ; Protectory. 

Protdgd ( pro-td-zha ), n. [Fr. proUger, 
to protect], one under the care of 
another* a pupil; a ward. Fem. 
Prot6g6e. 

Protest', v. [L. pro, before ; and testis, 
a witness], to say openly what one 
thinks ; to speak or write strongly 
(against) ; to call as a witness ; to 
note an unpaid bill. — n., Protest, a 
strongly worded objection ; a note on 
an unpaid bill. 

Prot'estant, n [Fr. protester], one 
who protests ; one of those who, in 
1529, protested against an edict of 
the Diet of Spires ; one who opposes 
the authority of the Romish Church ; 
— adj., protesting.— ns., Prot'estant- 
ism, the position and beliefs of Prot- 
estants ; Protestation, a strong dec- 
laration, especially of disagreement. 

Protocol, n. [Gk. prdtokollon , a first 
leaf glued on to a manuscript], the 
first copy of any deed, etc. ; a rough 
draft ; a diplomatic agreement. 

Protomartyr, n. [Gk. priifos, first; and 
Martyr], the first martyr; Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr. 

Protoplasm, n. [Gk. protos , first ; and 
plasma, form], living matter; the 
simplest form of life.— adj., Proto- 
plas'mic. 

Prototype, n. [Gk. protos , first ; and 
Type], the model from which any- 
thing is copied ; exemplar ; pattern. 
— adjs.. Prototypal ; Prototype 
ical 

PrOtozo'a, n. [Gk. protos, first ; and zoa, 
animals], the lowest class of animals, i 

Protract', V. [L. pro , forward; and 
traMre, to draw], to draw out or 
lengthen in time ; to prolong ; to put 
off to another time; to draw to a 
scale.— ns., Protraction, a drawing 
out or continuing ; delay ; the making 
of a plan on paper ; Protrac'tor, 
an instrument for measuring angles. 

Protrude', V. [L. pro, forward; and 
trudAre, to thrust], to push forward; 
to stick out.— n., Protru'sioiL 
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Protuberant, adj. [L. pro, forward ; 
and tuber, a swelling], swelling out ; 
bulging. — n.4 Protuberance, any 
swelling ; a tumour. — «., ProtU- 
berate. 

Proud, adj. [A.S.], thinking too highly 
of oneself ; despising others ; giving 
reason for pride; magnificent.— adv., 
Proudly, in a proud manner. 

Prove ( proov ), v. [Fr., from L. probare, 
to prove], to show to be good or true ; 
to make trial of ; to apply a test to ; 
to turn out to be. 

Prov'ender, n. [Fr., from L. prcebenda , 
an allowance], dry food for animals; 
fodder. 

Prov'erb, n. [L. proverbium: pro , be- 
fore ; and verb um, a word], a short 
and forcible statement of a well-known 
truth ; a saying that is in everybody’s 
mouth ; an object of contempt. — adj., 
Proverbial, in the form of a pro- 
verb ; widely spoken of. 

Provide', V. [L. pro, before ; and videre, 
to see], to make ready beforehand ; to 
get what is needed ; to procure sup- 
plies ; to take measures.— n., Prov- 
idence, care for what is to come ; 
God’s care for his creatures ; God 
himself ; careful management.— adjs.. 
Provident, making ready for the 
future ; careful ; economical ; PrOV- 
iden'tial, done by divine prov- 
idence. — n., Provision ( pro-vizh'un ), 
a making ready for the future ; that 
which is made ready ; (often plural) a 
stock of food ; a clause of a bill or 
a deed ; — v., to Bupply with pro- 
visions. — adj., Provisional, serving 
only for the time.— n., Provi'80, a 
condition or a clause in an agreement. 

Prov'ince, n. [L. provincia, a province], 
a country at a distance from the 
capital ; a district over which a person 
has authority ; the duty intrusted to a 
person ; a department of knowledge. — 
adj., Provincial (shal), pertaining 
to a province ; showing the manners 
of a province ; countrified «., a 
person belonging to a province ; a 
superintendent of monasteries.— n., 
Provincialism, a manner marking 
the people of a provinoe. 

XXIV. 


Provoke', v. [L. provocare: pro, for- 
ward ; and vocare, to call], to call 
forth ; to rouse to action ; to stir up 
anger and passion. — n., Provocation, 
that which stirs to action or rouses 
anger ; incitement ; insult.— adj., Pro- 
voc'ative, causing provocation n., 
a cause of provocation. 

Prov'ost, n. [A.S. ; or Fr., from L. prop- 
positus, at the head of], the chief 
magistrate of a Scottish town or 
city ; the head of a college or of a 
cathedral.— n., PrOV'OStship. 

Prow, n. IFr., from L. prora ], the fore 
part of a ship ; a ship itself. 

Prow'ess ( prow'es or pro'es), n. [Fr. 
prouesse ], great bravery ; valour. 

Prowl, v. [Ety. ?], to wander about in 
search of prey or booty. 

Proximate, adj. [L. pro&mus, next], 
close by ; side by Bide ; next, immed- 
iately before or after.— n., Proximity, 
nearness in time, place, or blood. — 
adv., Proximo, in the next month 
(often prox.). 

Prox'y, n. [a contraction of E. procu- 
racy ], one who acts for another, or 
the written right by which he does so. 

Prude ( prood ), n. [Fr. prude, chaste], a 
woman of over-sensitive modosty ; a 
woman who affects to be more reserved 
than others. — ns., Prtld'ery and 
Prtld'iBlmeBS, the manners of a 
prude ; primness. — adj., Prttdlsh, 
like a prude ; over-modest. 

Prudent (proo' dent), adj. [L. prudens], 
looking to the future ; thinking well 
before speaking or acting; careful; 
economical.— n. , Pru'dence, careful- 
ness in thought and action ; discretion ; 
caution. — adj., Pruden'tlal (-shal), 
arising out of or requiring prudence. 

Prune (1) ( proon ), n. [L. prunum, a 
plum], a dried plum. 

Prune (2) (proon), v. [perhaps from Fr. 
provigner, to slip plants : L. propdgo, 
a slip], to cut away useless shoots and 
branches ; to trim or dress by cutting ; 
to arrange feathers (to preen). 

Prunella or Prunel'10, n. [Fr., per- 
haps from L. prunum , a plum, on 
account of the colour], a kind of 
woollen cloth, usually black. 
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Pru'rient ( proo '), adj. [L. prurire, to 
itch], itching with desire.— ns., Pru- 
rience and Pru'rlency, a longing 
desire. 

Pry, [Mid. E. piren, to peep, with r 
shifted], to try to see into something ; 
to look or examine closely. 

Psalm (sdm), n. [Gk. psalmos , a touch- 
ing (of the harp-strings)], a sacred 
song; one of the hymns forming the 
Book of Psalms. — ns., Psal'mist 
(sal 1 mist or sdm'ist), one who composes 
psalms ; Psal'mody ( sal'mo-dy or 
sdm'o-dy), the art or practice of sing- 
ing psalmB; a collection of psalms; 
Psal'ter ( sawl'ter ), the Book of 
Psalms; a rosary of a hundred and 
fifty beads ; Psal'tery, a Jewish 
musical instrument with strings. 

Pseu'dO- ( su'do ), prefix [Gk. pseudos , a 
lie), false ; make-believe ; pretended. 

— n., Pseudonym [Gk. onyma, a 
name], a false name used by an author ; 
nom de plume. 

Pshaw (shaw), inter j., expressing con- 
tempt. 

Psy'chic or PBy'chlcal ( si'kik-al ), adj. 
[Gk. psyeM, the soul], pertaining to 
the soul or the living principle in 
man. 

Psychology (sl-kol'oji), it. [Gk. psyche; 
and logos, a description], the science 
of the powers of the human soul. 

•*— •adj., Psychologic or Psycho- 
logical, pertaining to psychology.— 
n., PByohol'ogiBt, one who studies 
psychology. 

Ptar'migan (tar'mi-gari), n. [C.], a 
mountain grouse with feathered feet. 

Pu'berty, n. [L. pubertas, maturity of 
age : pubes, manhood], the age at which 
boyhood or girlhood ends ; ripe age. 

Pubes'cent (pu-bescnt), adj. [L. pubes - 
cens], arriving at manhood; (of plants 
and insects) covered with fine soft 
hairs. — n., Pubes'cence, state of hav- 
ing arrived at manhood ; puberty ; fine 
soft hairs on plants or Insects. 

Public, adj. [L. publlcus : popHlus , the 
people], pertaining to the people ; affect- 
ing a whole people ; known to or seen 
by all ; free to all ; — n., the people of a 
nation, city, or district. — ns., Publi- 
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can [L. publicdnus], (formerly) one who 
collected the Boman taxes ; (now) the 
keeper of an inn ; Publication, act of 
publishing or making known ; prepara- 
tion and sending out of a book for sale ; 
that which is published or offered for 
sale ; Public-house, an inn or tavern ; 
Publicity, state of being known to all. 
— adj., Public-spirited, desiring to 
advance the interests of the public. 

Publish, v. [Fr. } from L. publicare], to 
make public; to offer a book, etc., for 
sale or distribution ; to put into circula- 
tion.— n. t Publisher. 

Puce (pus), n. [Fr., from L. pulex, a flea), 
flea-coloured, brownish purple. 

Puck, n. [C.], a mischievous spirit or 
fairy. 

Puck'er, r. [Pock or Poke], to gather 
into small folds ; to wrinkle ; — n. , a fold 
or wrinkle. 

Pud'ding ( pood'ding ), n. [perhaps C. 
poten], an intestine of an animal filled 
with meat, etc. ; a dish composed of 
flour, milk, sugar, eggs, etc. 

Pud'dle, n. [C. plod , a pool], a small pool 
of dirty water ; a mixture of clay and 
sand impervious to water ;— v., to make 
muddy ; to make impervious to water ; 
to change cast-iron into wrought-iron. 
— - ns., Pud'dler, Pud'dling. 

Pu'erile, adj. [L. puerilis , belonging to 
a boy], pertaining to children ; childish ; 
trifling.— n., PtLeril'ity, childishness ; 
silliness. 

Ptler'peral, adj. [L. puer, a child ; and 
partre, to bear], pertaining to the birth 
of children ; caused by child-birth. 

Puff, v. [E.], to blow with a short, quick 
blast ; to swell with air ; to breathe 
hard ; to fill with pride ; to praise too 
highly ;— n . , a short blast of air, smoke, 
etc.; anything light and filled with 
air; light pastry; undue praise.— n., 
Puf'fery, too high praise. — adj., 
Puf'fy, swelled out ; inflated. 

Puf'fin, n., a sea-bird, so called from its 
rounded shape. 

Pug, «. [a form of Puck], a monkey ; a 
small kind of dog with a short nose. 

Pu'gilism (pujil-izm), n. [L. pugil, a 
boxer], the art of fighting with the fists. 
— n., Pu'gilist. 
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Pugna'cious (-shus), adj. [L. pugnax ], 
fond of fighting ; quarrelsome. — n., 
Pugnag'ity, inclination to fight. 

PuiB'ne ( pu'ni ), adj. [Fr. puis, after ; and 
ml, born. See Puny], younger or lower 
in rank, applied to judges or courts. 

Pu'issant (or pu-is'sant), adj. [Fr., from 
L. potens, powerful], powerful ; strong. 
n., Puissance, power ; strength. 

Puke, v. [Ety. ?], to spew or vomit. 

Pule, v. [imitation of the sound], to 
chirp ; to whine like a weakly child. 

Pull (pool), v. LA.S.], to draw towards or 
after ; to gather, as fruit ; to row a 
boat ; — n., act of pulling ; that by which 
a tiling can be pulled ; an effort. 

Pullet (pool 1 let), n. [Fr., from L. pullus], 
a young hen or chicken. 

Pulley ( pool'll f), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
pullanus, a colt], a small wheel over 
which a rope passes for lifting weights. 

Pull'man-car, n. [the inventor], a large 
railway sleeping or saloon carriage. 

Pul'monary and Pulmonic, adjs. [L. 
pulmondrius : pulmo, a lung], belonging 
to or affecting the lungs. 

Pulp, n. [Fr., from L. pulpa , fleshy 
substance], the fleshy part of a body or 
a fruit ; any soft mass.— adj., Pulp'y. 

Pul'pit (pool’ pit), ii. [L. pulpitum , a 
stage], a raised and inclosed space in a 
church, from which the sermon is de- 
livered ;—adj., belonging to the pulpit. 

Pulse (1) (puls), n. [L. pulsus : pelUre, to 
beat], the beating of the heart, or of the 
blood-vessels ; any measured beat ; a 
throb ;— v., to beat as the blood-vessels 
do; throb.— v., Pul'sate, to throb or 
beat.— n., Pulsa'tion, a beating or 
throbbing; a measured beat. — adjs., 
Pul'sative and Pul'satory, beating 
like a pulse. 

Pulse (2) (puls), u. [L. puls, porridge], 
grains or seeds of beans, peas, etc. 

Pulverize or Pul'verise, v. [L. puivis, 
powder], to grind or to be ground to 
powder ; to become dust.— at^s., Pul- 
Verous, consisting of powder; like 
dust; PuTverable and Pulveriz- 
able, that can be reduced to powder. 

Pu'ma, 7i. [Peru.], an American animal 
of the cat kind, of a brown or reddish 
odour. 


Pu'mice (pu'mis), n. [A.S., from L. 
pumex = spumex, foam-stone ; from 
spuma, foam], a light and spongy 
mineral ejected from volcanoes, used 
for smoothing and polishing. 

Pump (1), n. [Fr., from Ger. pumpe, for 
plumpe ; perhaps from L. plumbum j, a 
machine for raising water or for ex- 
pelling air ;— v., to raise by a pump ; 
to work a pump ; to get information by 
asking artful questions. 

Pump (2), n. [Fr.], a thin-soled shoe for 
dancing. 

Pump'kin and Pumplon, ns. [Fr., from 
Gk. ptpon, ripe], a kind of gourd. 

Pun, v. [an old form of Pound, 7?.], to 
play upon words of the same sound 
but of different meanings ; — n., a play 
upon w ords. Pars. Punning-, punned. 
— n., Pun'ster, one who makes puns. 

Punch. (1) (punsh), v. [Fr., from L. pun- 
gtfre , to prick], to pierce with a steel 
instrument;— n., a tool for stamping 
or piercing holes. 

Punch (2) (punsh), v. [perhaps from 
Punish], to beat or bruise with the 
fists ; to thrust at. 

Punch (3) (punsh), n. [Hind, punch , five], 
a drink made up of five parts— spirit, 
water, lemon-juice, sugar, and spice. 

Punch (4) (punsh) or Punchinello, n. 
[Ital. pulcinello, a little chicken], a 
puppet with a hump-back and a large 
nose ; a well-known humorous paper. 

Punch'eon (jnmsh’un), 7i., a tool for 
stamping or piercing holeB ; a large cask 
lidding from 14 to 120 gallons of liquid. 

Punctilio (punc-til'yo or -til'i-o), n. 
[Span., from L. pundum, a point], a 
nice point in conduct or form. — adj., 
Punctilious, | very nice or exact ; 
attending to the smallest particulars. 

Punc'ttlal, adj. [L. pundum, a point], 
coming or ready at the right time ; 
neither too soon nor too late. — 
Punctuality, state or habit of being 
punctual ; the keeping of the right 
time; exactness.— adv., Punc'tdally. 

Punc'thate, V., to mark with points ; to 
divide by marks or stops ; to mark the 
proper pauses.— n., PunctCta'tiOXl, art 
of punctuating. 

Punolure, ». [L. pundura ; from pun- 
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ggre, to prick], a hole made by a sharp 
point ; a slight wound ; — v., to pierce ; 
to make a slight wound in. 

Fun'dit, n. [Sans.], a learned man in 
India. 

Pun'gent, adj. [L. punggre , to prick], 
sharp to the taste or smell r sharply 
painful to the mind or feelings ; sting- 
ing. — 7i., Pun'gency, sharpness of 
taste or smell; power to pain the 
mind. 

Pu'niC, adj. [L. punlcus], belonging to 
Carthage or its people. 

Punish, v. [Fr., from L. punirc, to 
punish], to inflict pain or loss for wrong- 
doing ; to chastise ; to impose a penalty 
— adj., Punishable, that may be 
punished.-— n., Punishment, pain or 
loss suffered for wrong-doing ; penalty 
imposed by a court; chastisement.— 
adj., Pu'nitive, giving or causing 
punishment. 

Pun'kah ( pung'ka ), n. [Sans.], a large 
fan for cooling the air in India. 

Punt, n. [A.S., from L. pons , a bridge. 
See Pontoon], a flat-bottomed boat for 
shallow water ;— v . , to move a boat by 
pushing against the bottom of the 
stream. 

Pu'ny, adj. [Fr. See Puisne], of small 
size or strength ; not fully developed. 

Pup, 7i. [Fr., from L. pupa , a doll], a 
young dog ;— v., to bring forth pups. 
Pars. Pupping, pupped — rw., Pup- 
py. a young dog ; a conceited young 
fellow; Pup'pyism, conceit; affec- 
tation. 

Pu'pa or Pu'pe, 7i. [L. pupa , a child], an 
insect in a shell passing from the cater- 
pillar to the butterfly state ; pi ., Pu'p», 
Pupas, Pu'pes. 

Pu'pil, 71 . [L. pupillus , a little boy], a boy 
or a girl under the care of a guardian ; 
one still at school ; a minor ; the central 
part of the eye.— n., Pu'pilage, state 
or time of being a pupil. 

Pup'pet, 7i. [Old Fr., from L. pupa, a 
doll], a small image moved by wires ; a 
person who acts as another tells him.— 
7i., Pup'pet-BhOW, a show of puppets. 

Purr or Pur, V. [from the sound], to 
make a low, soft sound like a cat when 
pleased. Para. Purring, purred. 


Pur'bllnd, adj. [for pure-blind ], wholly 
blind (Shak.) ; nearly blind. 

Pur'chase, v. [Old Fr. pur— pour, for ; 
and chasser, to chase], to get by paying 
a price ; to get in return for work or 
risk ; to gain power for moving a heavy 
body ;— 7i., act of buying ; something 
bought; advantage in moving a heavy 
body.— adj., Pur'cbasable, that may 
be purchased. 

Pure, adj. [Fr., from L. pimts], free from 
stain or mixture ; altogether clean ; 
free from sin or fault ; guileless ; inno- 
cent; perfect. — ns., Pure'ness and 
Pu'rity, state of being pure. — v., 
Pu'rify, to make pure ; to grow pure ; 
to free from sin or uncleanness ; to 
remove wrong forms. — ns., Purifica- 
tion, act of purifying ; a cleansing 
from guilt or uncleanness ; Pflr'ism, 
freedom from mixture ; nicety in 
the use of words ; Pu'rist ; Fu'ritan, 
one of those who tried to make the 
Church of England purer and simpler 
in faith and worship; one who is 
very exact in the forms and practice of 
religion. — adjs., Ptlritan'ic and Pflrl- 
tan'ical, like a Puritan ; rigid ; 
strict. — 7 i., Pu'ritanism, beliefs and 
practices of the Puritans. 

Purge ( purj ), v. [Fr., from L. purgare: 
purus , pure; and agire, to make], to 
make or to become clear or clean ; to 
take away what is impure or offensive 
to clear from guilt or accusation ; to 
clear the bowels by medicine n., a 
clearing medicine. — n., Purga'tiOU, 
act of cleansing ; a clearing of oneself 
of a crime or a charge.— adj., Pur'ga- 
tive, having the power of cleansing ; 
— 7i., a cleansing medicine. 

Pur'gatory, n. [Fr., from L. purgato • 
rius, cleansing], a state or place in 
which the souls of men are said to 
undergo a cleansing process ; a state 
of misery. 

Purl (1), v. [Scand.], to make a murmur- 
ing sound, as a shallow stream flowing 
among small stones; — n., a gentle 
murmur, as above ; a ripple. 

Purl (2), v. [contracted from purfle, to 
fringe], to make a waved edge or fringe ; 
to knit stitches backward ; — ti., a 
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border of embroidery, etc. ; an inverted 
stitch in knitting. 

Purlieu ( pur'lu ), n. [Old Fr. pur, from 
L. pro; and aide, a going], ground on 
the borders of a royal forest, now 
severed from it; pi., Purlieus, the 
parts surrounding any place ; environs ; 
outskirts. 

Purloin', V . [Fr. pour, for ; and loin, far 
off], to carry off ; to steal.— n., Pur- 
loin'er. 

Pur'ple, n. [Fr., from L. purp&ra, the 
purple-fish], a very dark colour, a mix- 
ture of red and blue; cloth dyed a 
purple colour ; the rank and dignity of 
the Roman emperor, so called from the 
colour of his robe; — adj., blood-red; 
royal ; — v., to dye or clothe with purple. 

Pur'port, v. [Fr. pur or pour; and root 
of Port], to seem, to mean, or to in- 
tend ; — n., meaning ; intention. 

Pur'pose, v. [Old Fr. purposer, for pro- 
poser. See PropOBO], to fix on in one’s 
mind ; to determine on ; to have an 
intention of.— n., Pur'pose, that which 
is determined on ; intention ; aim ; 
design. — adv. t Pur'posely, with pur- 
pose or design. 

Purse (purs), n. [Fr., from Low L. bursa, 
a purse], a small bag for money ; a sum 
of money ; a prize in money v., to 
put into a purse ; to draw up into folds 
or wrinkles ; to pucker. — adj. , Purse- 
proud, proud of one’s riches. — n., 
Puxs'er, the naval officer who keeps 
the accounts of a ship, etc. 

Purslain or Purslane, n. [Fr., from 
Ital. porcellana], an annual plant, used 
in salads. 

Pursue' ( pur-su '), r. [Fr. poursuivre , to 
follow. See Prosecute], to follow 
after with a view to overtake ; to go 
after with haste ; to try to get or to 
accomplish ; to follow with hatred ; to 
go on doing ; to go to law with.— n. t 
Pursuit' (pur-sut f ), a following or 
going after ; a chasing ; effort put forth 
with an end in view. — ad\ Pursu'ant 
[Fr. poursuivant, following], (to or of) 
in accordance with or in consequence 
of; agreeable to.— n., Pursu'ance, 
continued effort to gain an object. 

Pur'suivant (purswi-vant), n. [See 
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Pursuant], an attendant on the her* 
aids ; a state or royal messenger. 

Purs'y, adj. [Fr., by change of l to r; 
from L. pulsare, to beat], easily put 
out of breath ; fat and short. 

Pur 'tenance.fi. [from Appurtenance], 
that which pertains to, (especially) the 
inward parts of an animal. 

Pu'rulent (puroo-lent), adj. [L. puru - 
lentus: pus, putrid matter], inflamed; 
suppurating.— n., Pttrulence. 

Purvey' ( pur-va' ), v. [Fr. pourvoir, from 
L. providere. See Provide], to get 
ready what is needed ; to procure ; to 
buy provisions. — ns., Purveyance, 
provision of what is necessary ; that 
which is provided ; Purvey'or. 

Pus, n. [L. pws], matter coming out of a 
sore ; purulence. 

PUSS (poos) and Pus'sy, ns. [perhaps 
from the sound], a cat ; a hare ; a pet 
name for a child or girl. 

Pu'seyism, n., the beliefs of Dr. Pusey 
and others, published in “ Tracts for 
the Times” at Oxford, between 1833 
and 1841.— n., Pu'seyite, a follower of 
Dr. Pusey. — adj., PUseyis'tic. 

Push ( poosh ), v. [Old Fr. pousser, from 
L. pulsare , to beat], to press against 
with force ; to cause to move by pres- 
sure ; to be hard upon ; to make an 
effort ; — n. , a thrust ; an act of strong 
pressure ; extremity. 

Pusillanimous, adj. [L. jmsillus , very 
small ; and animus, the mind], small- 
minded ; mean-spirited; wanting in 
courage. — ns., Pusillanimity and 
Pusillanimousness. 

Pus'tule ( pus'tul ), n. [L. pustula, a 
small blister], an inflamed pimple. — 
adjs., Pus'tUlar and PUB'tUlOUS, 
covered with pimples. 

Put ( poot ), v. [A.S.], to lay or set ; to 
place in a position. Pars. Putting 1 , 

put ; past tense , put Putt or PUt, 

to throw or push ; past tense, p fitted. 

Pu't&tive, adj. [L. putare, to think], 
supposed ; commonly thought. 

Pu'trefy, v. [Putrid ; and facdre, to 
make!, to make or to become rotten ; 
to decompose ; to rot ; to make foul. — 
ns., Putrefaction and PUtres'cence, 
state or process of becoming putrid; 
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putrid matter. — adj. , Pfttres'cent 
(pu-tres'ent), becoming rotten. 

Pu'trid, adj. LL. putridus : puter, rotten], 
rotten; in a state of decay; arising 
from decaying matter. — ns., Putrid- 
ity and Pu'tridness, rottenness ; de- 
composition. 

Put'ty, n. [Fr., from root of Pot], a 
mixture of whiting and oil for fasten- 
ing glass, etc. ; — v ., to fasten or fill up 
with putty. 

Puz'zle (puz'l), n. [for E. opposal], a 
difficult question ; something to try 
one’s ingenuity; — v., to put a difficult 
question to ; to perplex ; to work at a 
puzzle ; to be at a loss. 

Pyg'my or Pig'my, n. [Fr., from Gk. 
pygmaioi, dwarfs], a very small person 
or thing ; — adj., very small. 

Pyr'amid, n. [Gk. pyramis], a solid 
body, with triangular sides meeting in 
a point, having a base with the same 
number of sides as itself. — adj. , Pyr- 
amidal, like a pyramid. 

Pyre, n. [Gk. pyra, a funeral pile : pyr, 
fire], fuel for burning a dead body. 

Pyri'tes, n. [Gk. pyrlUs , a flint: pyr , 
fire], a mineral compound that gives 
out sparks when struck with steel. 

pyrom'eter, n. [Gk. pyr , fire ; and met- 
ron, a measure], an instrument for 
measuring extreme degrees of heat. 


pyrotechnic ( pl-ro-tek'nic ) and pyro- 
tech'nical, adjs. [Gk. pyr, fire; and 
technS , an art], pertaining to fireworks ; 
made up of fireworks. — n. pi., Pyro- 
technics, the art of making and dis- 
playing fireworks.— n . , Pyrotechnist, 
one who is skilled in fireworks. 

Pyr'rhic ( pir'ric ), n. [Gk.], a war-dance 
of the ancient Greeks; a poetical 
foot of two short syllables; — adj., be- 
longing to the ancient Greek war- 
dance. 

Pyrrhonism ( pir'ron-ism ), n. [Gk. 
Pyrrho, founder of the Sceptics], doubt 
of everything ; scepticism. 

Pythag-ore'an, adj. [Gk. Pythagoras], 
belonging to the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras ; — 7i., a follower of Pythagoras. 

Pythian, adj., pertaining to Delphi, 
or to the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

Py'thon ( pi'thon ), n. [Gk.], a kind of 
serpent, like the boa. 

Pythoness, n. [Gk. Pytho, old name of 
Delphi], the priestess of Apollo at Del- 
phi ; a witch.— adj., PythOE'iC, pre- 
tending to foretell events ; oracular. 

Pyx, n. [Gk. pyxis, a box], the box in 
the Roman Catholic Church in which 
the host is kept ; the box at the Mint 
which holds the tested sample coins ;— 
77. , to test coins. 


Qua, conj. [L., ah. sing, of qui, who], in 
so far as ; in the character of. 

Quack, 77. [E. imitation], to cry like a 
duck ; to talk boastingly ; to sell pre- 
tended medicines, or try to cure by 
their means ; — n., the cry of a duck ; a 
pretender to knowledge or skill ;—adj., 
pertaining to quacks ; used by quacks. 
— 7i., Quack'ery, the arts or practice 
of a quack ; false pretension. 
Quadrages'ima, n. [L. fortieth], the 
forty days before Easter ; Lent ; (Sun- 
day) the first Sunday in Lent. [The a 
in Quad-, Qual-, Quan-, Quar-, and 
Quas- is nearly = 6.] 

Quad rangle ( quad'rang-gl ), n. [L. qua- 
tuor, four ; and angulus, a corner], a 


figure having four sides and four 
angles ; a space of ground with four 
sides, especially when surrounded by 
buildings.— adj., Quadran gular. 

Quad'rant, n. [L. quadrans], the fourth 
part of a circle; an instrument for 
measuring angles, or the altitude of 
the sun. 

Quadrate, adj. [L. quadrdtus , squared], 
square or squared; balanced ; — n.., a 
square v., to square or to agree with ; 
to adjust, as a gun.— adj., Quadratic, 
pertaining to a square ; referring to a 
number or a quantity multiplied by 
itself. — 71., Quadrature, process of 
finding a square equal in area to some 
other figure. 
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Quadrennial, adj. [L. quadriennium, 
lour years : quatuor, lour ; and annus , 
a year], consisting ol lour years ; hap- 
pening once in lour years. 

Quadrilateral, adj. [L. quatuor, lour ; 
and latus , a side], having four sides; — 
n., any figure with lour sides. 

Quadrille', n. [Fr., from Ital. or Span. : 
L. quatuor , four], a game at cards 
for lour persons ; a dance with four 
couples ; the music for this dance. 

Quadrillion ( quad-ril'yun ), n. [L. qua- 
tuor, four ; formed like Million], the 
fourth power of a million. 

Quadrino'mial, n. [Fr., from L. quatuor , 
four ; and nomen, a name], a quantity 
of four terms in algebra adj., per- 
taining to such a quantity. 

Quadroon', n. [Span., from L. quatuor, 
four], a child of a white person and a 
mulatto, only one-fourth black. 

Quad'ruped, n. [L. quatuor, four ; and 
pes, a foot], a four-footed animal. — 
adj., Quadru'pedal. 

Quad'ruple (quad'roo-pl) adj. (L. qua- 
tuor, four; and plus — fold], multi- 
plied by four ; four times as large 
n., a fourfold quantity or amount ; — v., 
to multiply or to be multiplied by 
four.-- r., Quadruplicate, to make 
four times as large \~adj. , four times 
repeated.— n., QuadrtlpUcation. 

Quaff, v. [C.], to drink in large quanti- 
ties ; to drink deep. 

Quag'ga, n. [Hottentot], a wild ass of 
South Africa, striped like the zebra. 
Quag'mire, n. [Quake and Mire], 
ground so soft as to give way under the 
feet. — adj. , Quag'gy, boggy swampy. 

Quail (l), v. [A.S. cwelan, to die], to grow 
afraid ; to become cast down ; to lose 
heart ; to flinch. 

Quail (2), n. [Fr., from Low L. quaquila ; 
from root of Quack], a small bird like 
the partridge. 

Quaint, adj. [Fr., from L. cognltus, 
well known], neatly made ; strikingly 
spoken ; fanciful ; unusual. — n., 

Quaint'ness. 

Quake, V. [A.S. Same root as Quick, 
living], to shake with fear ; to tremble ; 
to move up and down ; — n., a shudder : 
a quivering. 


Qu&k'er, n. , one of the Society of Friends 
founded by George Fox about 1650.— , 
QuSk'erism, the beliefs and manners 
of the Quakers. 

Qualify, v. [L. qualis, of what kind; 
and/ttc<!re], to make such as is required ; 
to make or to become fit for ; to soften ; 
to reduce the strength of ; to limit. — 
n., Qualification, that which makes 
one fit ; capability ; modification. 

Quality, n. [L. qualitas, sort or kind], 
that which makes a thing what it is ; 
property ; characteristic ; high birth or 
character. — adj.. Qualitative, per- 
taining to quality ; testing the quality. 

Qualm ( qudm ), n. [A.S. cwealm, death], 
a sudden attack of illness or faintness; 
an uneasiness of conscience. 

Quanda'ry or Quan'dary, n. [Old E. 
wandreth, perplexity], a state of 
difficulty, doubt, or uncertainty ; 
perplexity; dilemma. 

Quantity, n. [L. quantus, how much], 
amount or bulk ; a large amount ; a 
certain portion or part ; the length of a 
vowel sound or of a note.— adj., Quan- 
titative, pertaining to quantity ; 
measuring the quantity. 

Quar'antin e.(quar f an-ten), n. [Fr. quar- 
ante, forty], the time, formerly forty 
days, during which a ship suspected 
of having infectious disease on board 
must keep from sending any one on 
shore ; the place where such vessels are 
stationed ;—^v., to keep apart for fear 
of infection. 

Quar'rel (1), n. [Fr., from Low L. quad- 
rellus : L. quadrus , square], a bolt for 
a cross-bow; a diamond-shaped pane 
or paving tile ; a glazier’s diamond ; a 
mason’s chisel. 

Quar'rel (2), n. [Fr., from L. querela, a 
complaint], an angry dispute ; a break- 
ing up of friendship ; cause of dispute ; 
—v., to find fault with; to become 
enemies ; to dispute. Pars. Quarrel- 
ling, quarrelled.— ad?., Quarrel- 
some, fond of finding fault; easily 
made angry. 

Quar'ry (1), n. [Fr., from Low L. quad - 
raria: L. quadrus , square], a place 
where stones are dug or squared for 
building purposes;— v., to dig or cut 
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stones from a quarry.— ns., Quartier 
and Quar'ryman. 

Quar'ry (2), n. [Old Fr. curie or cuirie; 
from cuir, a hide, in which the intes- 
tines were thrown to the dogs], the 
parts thrown to the dogs after the 
chase ; dead game ; the animal chased 
or killed by a hawk. 

Quart, n. [L. quartus, fourth], the 
fourth part of a gallon ; a vessel hold- 
ing two pints. 

Quartan, adj. [L. quartdnus, fourth], 
occurring every fourth day ; inter- 
mittent. 

Quarter, n., a fourth part ; the fourth 
part of a hundredweight (28 lbs. avoir- 
dupois) — of a ton (8 bushels of grain)— 
of a yard — of the moon’s period — of an 
animal (one leg, etc.)— of a year— of an 
hour — of the horizon ; a division of a 
town, etc. ; mercy to a fallen foe ; pi, 
a place of lodging; — v., to divide into 
four; to provide with shelter and 
means of living ; to station ; to arrange 
upon a shield.—- ns., Quar'ter-day, 
the day on which quarterly payments 
have to be made ; Quar'ter-deck, the 
deck between the mainmast and the 
stern ; Quartering, lodging for sol- 
diers, etc. ; the division of a shield 
into four parts, or the coats of arms on 
them. — adj., Quarterly, happening 
every quarter ;— n., a magazine pub- 
lished every quarter ;— adv., by quar- 
ters; once in a quarter. — ns., Quar^- 
ter-maa'ter, the officer who looks 
after the lodging, provisions, etc., of 
troops; the officer in a Bhip who at- 
tends to the helm, signals, etc. ; Quar- 
tern, a fourth part ; Quartern-loaf, 
a four-pound loaf, formerly a quarter 
of a stone Quar'ter-Btaff, a long 
staff for defence, etc., held with both 
hands. 

Quartet' or Quartette' (quar-tet'), n. 
[Fr., from L. quartus), an arrange- 
ment in fours ; a piece of music in four 
parts ; the persons who perform it ; a 
stanza of four lines. 

Quar'tO, adj., divided into four; — n., 
a book with leaves each the fourth part 
of a sheet ; the size of a book so made ; 

pi, Quartos. 


Quartz, n. [Ger. quarz, rock-crystal], 
a mineral entering into the composition 
of granite and other rocks, and often 
found mixed with gold. 

Quash (1), v. [Fr. , from L. quassara; to 
shake to pieces], to beat down p to 
crush or to destroy utterly. 

Quash (2), v. [Fr., fromL. cassus, empty], 
to make void ; to annul ; to cancel. 

Qua'si, adv. and adj. [L.=as if], as it 
were ; seeming to be ; in some re- 
spects. 

Quas / sia ( quash’ i-a ), n., a tree having a 
bitter bark useful as a tonic. 

Quaternary, adj. [L. quater, four 
times], arranged in fours; applied to 
layers cf rock newer than the Tertiary ; 
— n., the number four. 

Quaternion, n., the number four; a 
group of four ; pi, a method of work- 
ing mathematical problems. 

Quat'rain, n., a stanza of four lines in 
which the first rhymes with the third 
and the second with the fourth. 

Qua'ver, V. [Old E.], to tremble or 
shake ; to sing or play with a 
shake n., a shaking or trembling of 
the voice or sound ; a note (£ ) (one- 
eighth of a semibreve). 

Quay (M), n. [Fr., from 0.], a place for 
loading or unloading ships. 

Quean (kwln), n. [same as Queen], a 
young woman ; a woman of low char- 
acter. 

Quea'sy, adj. [Scand.], sick at the 
stomach ; inclined to vomit. 

Queen, n. [A.S. cwin, a woman], the 
wife of a king ; a female sovereign ; a 
woman of high powers and influence ; 
a female bee, ant, etc.— adj., Queen'ly, 
like a queen; stately.— ns., Queen- 
dow ager (dcnv'a-jer), the widow of 
a king ; Queen-moth'er, the mother 
of the reigning king or queen. 

Queer, adj. [Low Ger. = across], out of 
the usual manner; strange; odd.— 
adj., Queer'ish, a little queer. 

Quell, v. [A.S. cwelan, to kill or die. 
See Quail], to put down with force; 
to subdue. 

Quench (qviensh), v. [A.S.], to make an 
end of ; to put out, as fire, thirst, etCy 
to cool suddenly, —adju., Quench- 
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able, that can be quenched ; Quench- 
less, that cannot be quenched. 

Querimo'nious, adj. [L. querimonia : 
queri, to complain], fretful ; discon- 
tented. 

Quern, n. [A.S.], a handmill for grind- 
ing corn. 

Quer'hlous, adj. [L. querulus], given tx 
complaining; fretful. 

Que'ry, n. [L. imper. of quctrire , to 
seek], a question ; the mark (?) ;—v., to 
ask questions ; to make inquiry ; to 
express a doubt ; to mark with a ? .— n . , 
Querist, one who asks questions. 

Quest, n. [Fr., from L. quccsltus, qua- 
rtre, to seek], effort to get ; search ; 
that which is sought after. 

Question ( quest'yuri, ), n. [L. qucestio], 
a method of finding information ; that 
which is asked; a subject of discus- 
sion ; a point of difficulty ; doubt v., 
to ask questions ; to examine ; to find 
fault with; to doubt.-— ad?., Quest- 
ionable, that may be questioned ; 
doubtful ; uncertain ; suspicious. 

Quest'or or Qurest'or, n. [L.], a Roman 
magistrate who took charge of the 
public money, etc. 

Queue (ku), n. [Same as Cue], a twist of 
hair at the back of the head ; a num- 
ber of people in line ; single file. 

Qulb'ble, n. [C.], a turning from the 
point ; a play upon words ; a trifling 
distinction ; a pun ; — v., to turn from 
the point ; to play upon words ; to 
trifle in argument. 

Quick, adj. [A.S., cwic], living; easily 
roused ; active ; impatient ; — n., a liv- 
ing animal or plant ; a sensitive part ; 

— adt?.(and Quickly), without delay; in 
haste. — v., Quick'en, to make or to 
become quick ; to rouse up ; to give 
greater speed to ; to move more swiftly ; 
to revive.— ns. , Quick'ening, a making 
or becoming alive; the first motion of 
the fetus in the womb; Quicklime, 
limestone newly burned ; unslaked 
lime ; Quick-sand, soft sand in which 
one easily sinks; any untrustworthy 
footing.— adj., Quick'scented, hav- 
ing a sharp sense of smell. — n., Quick- 
set, a living plant set to grow ; haw- 
thorn, as part of a hedge ; adj., made 
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of quickset v., to plant, as a hedge. 
— ad\ , Quick/sighted (sit-ed), quick 
to see or understand. — ns., Quick- 
silver, living silver, mercury, so called 
from the mobility of its particles; 
Quick'step, a lively march or dance ; 
the music played to it. 

Quid'dity, n. [L. quid , what], the real 
nature of anything ; a trifling nicety. 

Quid'nunc, n. [L. = what now?], one 
who wishes or pretends to know all 
that is going on. 

Quies'cent (qul-es'ent), adj. [L. quiescens: 
quiesc&re, to rest], at rest; not moved 
or agitated ; not sounded. — n., Quies- 
cence, rest ; repose. 

Qui'et, adj. [L. quietus ], at rest ; with- 
out motion ; free from noise or fear ; 
not causing offence ; — n., rest ; free- 
dom from fear; stillness; peace; — v., 
to bring to rest ; to stop noise; to come 
to rest. — ns., Qui'etism, rest of mind ; 
Qui'etness and Qui'etude, state of 
rest ; freedom from noise or fear. 

Quie'tUS ( qul-e'tus ), n., entire rest; a 
final release ; a settlement. 

Quill, n. [Fr. quille, a ninepin], a large 
feather; a pen made from a feather; 
the spine of a porcupine ; the reed in a 
weaver’s shuttle; an instrument for 
striking # the strings of a musical in- 
strument v., to wind on a quill ; to 
plait in small ridges. 

Quillet, 71. [L. quidlibet, what you 
please], a trick in argument ; a quibble. 

Quilt, n. [Fr., from L. culcita, a cushion], 
a bedcover made by stitching two 
pieces of cloth together, with some- 
thing soft between ; any bedcover ; — 
v., to sew like a quilt. 

Qui'nary, adj. [L. quinarius : quinque, 
five], arranged in fives. 

Quince (quins), n. [Fr. coin, from L. 
cydonium ], a fruit with an acid taste, 
much used in making preserves. 

Quin'ine (quin' In or -en), n. [Fr., from 
Peru, kina, bark], a medicine from the 
bark of the cinchona tree. 
Quinquages'ima, adj. [L., fiftieth], fif- 
tieth ; (Sunday) the Sunday fifty days 
before Easter. 

Quinquan'gular, adj., having five 
angles. 
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Quinquen'nial, adj. [L. quinque , five ; 
and annus, a year], happening every 
five years ; lasting for five years.— n., 

Quinquennium. 

Quin'sy (-zy), n. [Fr. squinancie, from 
Gk.], inflammation of the throat. 

Quln'tain, n. [Fr., from L. quinta, na : 
quintus, fifth], a post with a movable 
cross-piece for tilting at, broad at one 
end and with a bag of sand at the other. 

Quintal, n. [Fr.], a hundredweight. 

Quin'tan, adj. [L. quintus], happening 
every fifth day n., a kind of ague. 

Quintessence (quin-tes’cns), n. [L. 
quinta essentia , fifth essence], the pur- 
est essence ; the best and purest part. 

Qulntlllion (quin-til' yun), n. [formed 
like Million], the fifth power of a 
million. 

Quin'tHple, adj. [L. quintus, fifth ; and 
-plus, fold], multiplied by five; five 
times as large ; — n., a five-fold quan- 
tity ;— v., to multiply by five. 

Quip, n. [C.], a sharp reply ; — v., to 
taunt ; to sneer at. — adj., Quip'pish. 

Quire (1), n. [Old Fr. quaier], twenty- 
four sheets of paper ; one-twentieth of 
a ream. 

Quire (2). See Choir. 

Quirk, n. [C., to turn], a sudden turning 
away from the point ; a smart reply ; 
retort.-— adj., Quirk'y, full of quirks. 

Quit, adj. [Fr., from L. quietus, at rest], 
free from obligation, etc. ; clear ; — v., 
to set at rest ; to free from obligation ; 
to cease from ; to give up ; (oneself) to 
behave. Pars. Quitting, quitted.— 
adv., Quite, completely; wholly.— 
ns., Quit'rent, rent paid for land 
freeing the tenant from other services ; 
Quittance, discharge from debt. 


Quiv'er (1), V. [perhaps another form of 
Quaver], to shake all over ; to shiver ; 
to vibrate. 

Quiv'er (2), n. [Fr. cuivre ], a case in 
which arrows are carried. — adj., Quiv- 
ered ( quiv'erd ), having a quiver ; 
sheathed. 

Quixotic, adj., like Bon Quixote ; fool- 
ishly romantic ; with impossible ideals. 

Quiz, n., a puzzle ; a hoax ; one who 
quizzes ;—v., to puzzle so as to make 
fun of; to look closely at. Pars. 
Quizzing, quizzed. 

Quoif (Jcoif) or Coif, n. [Old Fr. Same 
root as kopf, the head], a cap or cowl. 

Quoin ( koin ), n. [a form of Coin], a 
wedge used for various purposes; a 
corner of a building formed of larger 
stones ; — v., to steady with wedges. 

Quoit 0 koit), n. [Ety. ? perhaps Old Fr. 
coiter, to drive], a flattened ring of iron 
for throwing at a mark; pi., the game. 

Quon'dam, adj. [L.], former ; sometime. 

Quo'rum, n. [L., gen. pi. of qui, who], 
the smallest number of any society 
who can transact its business. 

Quo'ta, n. [L. quot, how many], the 
number or amount to be given to each. 

Quote, v. [Fr., from Low L. quotare: 
quot, how many], to repeat another 
person’s words ; to mention a price.— 
n., Quotation, that which is quoted ; 
the mention of the current price. 

Qudtll (or kumth), v. def. [A. 8. cwethan, 
to say], says or said (I) or (he), etc. 

Quotidian, adj. [L. quotididnus, daily], 
happening every day;— n., anything 
happening every day ; a kind of ague. 

Quotient ( quo r shent ), n. [L. quotient, 
how often : quot, how many], the result 
got by dividing one number by another. 


R 


Rab'bet, n. [Fr. raboter , to plane], a 
groove cut on the end of a beam, so 
that another may fit into it. 

Rab'bl or Rab'bin, n. [Heb.= my mas- 
ter], a Jewish doctor or teacher. — adj., 
Rabbinic or Rabbin'icaL 
Rab'bit, n. [Ety. ?], a small animal that 
burrows in the ground. 


Rab'ble, n. [Low Ger., to make a 
noise], a disorderly crowd ; the lowest 
class. 

Rabid, adj. [L. rabldus], mad with 
rage ; unreasonable ; intolerant. 

Ra'bies (ra'bi-es), n. [L.], madness of 
dogs, causing hydrophobia. 

Raccoon' or Racoon', n. [Fr. raton , a 
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little rat], a flesh-eating animal of 
North America, valued for its fur. 

Race (1) ( rds ), n. [A.S., a stream], rapid 
motion ; any contest in speed ; the 
course of life ; the stream that drives 
a mill, or its channel;— v., to run 
swiftly ; to contend in a race ; to drive 
at a high speed.— ns., Race-course, 
the course over which races are run ; 
Race-horse, a horse trained for ra- 
cing. 

Race (2) (rds), n. [Fr. race], the offspring 
of a common ancestor ; people related 
to each other by descent; the family 
to which a person belongs. — adjs., 
Ra'cial (ra'shal), pertaining to or 
marking a race ; Ra'cy, showing the 
qualities of one's race ; lively or excit- 
ing ; characteristic ; spirited. — n., 
Ra'ciness. 

Raceme' ( ra-cem '), n. [Fr., from L. 
racemus , a cluster], a long cluster of 
flowers growing out of a central axis. 

Rack (1), n. [A.S., to stretch], an instru- 
ment on which a person’s limbs are 
stretched to make him confess ; a frame 
over a manger for holding hay ; a frame- 
work on which articles are arranged ; a 
toothed bar into which the teeth of a 
wheel work ; great pain of body or of 
mind ; — v ., to draw tight ; to torture on 
the rack; to cause great pain or anguish. 
n., Rack-rent, unreasonable rent; — v., 
to exact too high a rent. 

Rack (2), n. [Scand. rek, drift. Same 
root as Wreck], thin clouds or vapour 
drifting across the sky ; destruction. 

Rack (3), v. [Fr.], to draw off from the 
lees, as wine, etc. 

Rack (4), n. [A.S. hracca , the back of 
the neck], a neck of mutton. 

Rack'et (l), or Rac'quet, n. [Fr. ra- 
quette], a light bat used in tennis, etc.; 
a snow-shoe; — v. t to strike with a 
racket. 

Rack'et (2), n. [C.], clattering sound ; 
noisy talk or sport ; — v., to engage in 
noisy sport.— adj., Rack'ety. 

Radish, n. [Fr., from L. radio;], a well- 
known root, used for food. 

Ra'diUS, 7i. [L., a ray], a straight line 
from the centre to the circumference 
of a oirde ; the spoke of a wheel ; the 


ray of a flower ; the outer bone of the 
fore-arm; pi., Radii.— v., Radiate, 
to diverge in straight lines; to send 
out rays of light, heat, etc. ; to shine ; 
—adj., having rays.— ns., Ra'diailCe 
and Ra'diancy, great brightness ; 
brilliancy.— adj., Ra diant, throwing 
out rays; shining; brilliant. — ns., 
Radia'tion, act of radiating ; state of 
being radiated ; Ra'di&tor, that which 
sends out rays. 

Ra'dix, n. [L.], a root ; a root-word ; the 
base in logarithms ; pi., Ra'diX-68 or 
Ra'dic-ez. — adj., Radical, pertain- 
ing to the root; reaching to or pro- 
ceeding from the root ; dealing with 
first principles; thorough -going ;—n., 
a root word ; a person who advocates 
thorough political and social reform. — 
ns., Radicalism, the principles of a 
radical ; Radicle, the part of the seed 
which grows downward and formB the 
root. 

Raffle, n. [Fr., from Ger., to snatch], a 
lottery in which several pay the price 
of an article in equal shares, and then 
cast lots as to which of them shall get 
it;— v., to sell by raffle ; to try one's 
luck in a raffle. 

Raft, n. [Scand.], planks fastened to- 
gether to float in the water. 

Rafter, n. [A.S.], any rough beam ; a 
beam supporting the root of a house. 

Rag, n. [Ety.? perhaps Scand.], a worn 
or torn piece of cloth ; a clipping ; 
anything tom or worn out.— adj., 
Rag'ged, worn into rags ; wearing 
rags; tattered. — n., Ragamuffin, a 
ragged person ; a worthless fellow. 

Rage (raj), n. [Fr. rage], great anger ; 
anger breaking out into furious words 
or actions ; something eagerly sought 
after ;— r., to show great anger ; to act 
violently ; to spread widely, as fever, 
disease. — adj., RSLg'ing, acting with 
rage, etc. ; furious. 

Ragout' ( ra-goo '), n. [Fr. ragouter , to 
restore taste], a stew of meat and herbs 
highly seasoned. 

Rag'wort, n. [Rag ; and A.S. wyrt, a 
plant], a coarse weed with ragged leaves 
and a yellow flower. 

Raid, n. [Scand., from same root as 
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Ride], an invasion for plunder ; an un- 
expected visit by police ; — v., to invade 
for plunder. 

Rail (1), n. [Low Ger. regel], a bar of iron 
or of wood ; a bar of a fence or a gate ; 
one of the metal bars along a railway 
track ; the bar over the bulwarks of a 
Bhip or the railing of a stair; — v., to 
enclose with rails. — ns., Railing*, a 
fence of rails ; material for rails ; 
Rail road and Rail'way, a road with 
rails on which the wheels run. 

Rail (2), v. [Fr., from L. riuUre , to 
scrape], (at) to use reproachful words ; 
scoff. — adj., Railing, expressing re- 
proach ; — n. , reproachful words ; insult. 
— n ., Raillery, reproach in jest ; 
banter. 

Rai'ment, n. [arraiment, from Array], 
clothing of any kind ; a single garment. 

Rain, n. [A.S. regen or rdri], water drop- 
ping from the clouds ;— r., to fall in 
drops from the clouds ; to fall like 
rain. — ns ., Rain'bOW[A.S. regenboga ], 
a coloured bow in a rain -cloud when 
opposite to the sun ; Rain-gauge 
(ran' -gaj), v. [see Gauge], an instru- 
ment for measuring the amount of rain 
that falls ; Rain'fall, a fall of rain ; 
the amount of rain that falls in a given 
time. — adj. , Raln'y, having much 
rain; showery. 

Raise (ms), v. [Scand. Same root as 
Rise], to lift or set up ; to bring to a 
higher place ; to increase, as strength, 
price, pitch, etc. ; to stir up ; to build 
up ; to bring into sight or being ; to 
cause to grow ; to set agoing ; to cause 
to swell. 

Rai'sin ( ra'z'n ), n. [Fr., from L. racemus, 
a grape-cluster], a dried ripe grape. 

Ra'jah ( rd'ja or raja), n. [Sans. Comp. 
L. rex], a native Indian prince or king. 

Rake (1), n. [A.S.], an instrument with 
teeth for drawing light things together, 
or for smoothing the ground ; — v., to 
gather or smooth with a rake ; to search 
with care ; ransack ; to fire lengthwise 
along a ship or a line of troops. 

Rake (2), n. [Mid. E. rakel ; from Scand. 
to wander], a loose, ill-behaved man ; 
debauchee. — adj., R&k'ish, like a 
rake ; living a loose life. 
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Rake (S), n. [Scand. Same root as 
Reach], the projection of a ship be- 
yond the keel at both ends ; the slope 
of a mast or a funnel. — adj., R&k'jUh, 
having the masts sloping. 

Rally (l), v. [Fr., from L. re, again ;,ad, 
to ; and ligare, to bind], to bring into 
order again ; to come together after 
being scattered ; to regain health or 
value n., act of rallying ; recovery of 
order. 

Rally (2), v. [same root as Rail, to re- 
proach], to poke fun at ; to use 
raillery ; banter ; chaff. 

Ram, n. [A.S.], a male sheep ; a long 
beam, formerly used for battering 
walls ; a ship of war with an iron beak ; 
any engine for striking hard blows or 
exerting heavy pressure ;—v., to strike 
as a ram ; to drive with violence ; to 
crush into a small fcpace.-— ■»., Ram- 
rod, a rod used for ramming down the 
charge into a gun. Pars. Ramming, 
rammed. 

Ram/ble, v. [ A.S. rammle; freq. form of 
Roam], to wander about ;*-to go from 
place to place without fixed plan ; to 
talk in an aimless way ; — n., a going 
from place to place ; an easy walk for 
pleasure. — adj., Ram'bling, wander- 
ing ; aimless ; confused. 

Ramify, v. [L. ramus, a branch ; and 
facfre, to make], to divide into 
branches ; to be subdivided ; to ex- 
tend in many directions. — n., Ramifl- 
ca'tion.— adjs., Ramose' and Ra- 
mous, having branches. 

Ramp, v. [Fr. ramper, to creep or climb], 
to spring or leap ; to rear on the hind 
legs ; to creep, as a plant ; — tu, a spring 
or leap ; a short bend, slope, or curve. 
— Ram'page, to storm n., strong 
excitement. — adjs., Rampa'geous 
(-jus ) ; Ram pant, rising on the hind 
legs ; raging ; overgrowing the usual 
bounds, as plants ; rank. 

Ram'part, n. [Fr., from ramparer, to 
fortify ; from L. re, in, and parare ], 
that which defends; a bulwark; & 
fortified wall or mound. 

Ran, v., past tense of Run. 

Ranch (ransh), n. [Span.], land for rear- 
ing horses, cattle, or sheep. 
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Ran'dd, adj. [L. randdus , rotten], hav- 
ing a sour smell or taste ; putrid.— ns. , 
Rancidity and Ran'cidness. 

Rtn'cour ( rang'kur ), n. [Fr., from L. 
rancor , spite], deep-seated hatred ; 
bitter enmity. — adj. t Ran'corous, 
malicious ; spiteful. 

Ran'dom, adj. [Old E. randoun : Ger. 
rand , a brink], acting by chance ; done 
without plan ; aimless. — adv., At ran- 
dom, without aim ; by chance. 

Rang 1 , v., past tense. See Ring* (2). 

Range (ravj), v. [Fr. ranger, to range], 
to set in rows ; to put in order ; to 
pass over ; to wander without check ; 
to have a certain place or direction ; 

— n., things in a row ; a class or order ; 
a grate or cooking stove ; room to move 
over ; distance passed over ; space for 
practising shooting ; power of mind. — 

7i., R&n'ger, a person in charge of a 
public park ; a dog that searches for 
game. 

Rank (1), n. [Fr. rang. See Range], a 
row ; a line of soldiers ; class or order ; 
high social standing ; pi., the common 
soldiers ; — «., to place in a line ; to put 
into a certain class ; to have a certain 
place or degree. 

Rank (2), adj. [A.S. ranc, strong], strong 
and coarse in growth ; with a strong 
taste or smell ; luxuriant ; fertile.— v., 
Ran'kle ( rang'kl ), to become rank ; to 
be inflamed ; to irritate. 

Ran'sack, V. [Scand. rann, a house ; and 
sale— Seek], to search through ; to 
leave no place unexamined ; to plunder 
completely. 

Ran'som, n. [Fr. rangon, from L. re- 
demptio : re , back ; and entire, to buy], 
purchased freedom ; price paid for re- 
lease ; redemption ; — v. t to set free by 
payment ; to redeem. 

Rant, v. [Du.], to use high-sounding 
language; to talk noisily;— n., high- 
sounding language ; bombast ; bluster. 

— n., Rant er, a noisy talker. 
Ranun'ctUus, n. [L. a little frog: 
ranaj, a genus of flowering plants, in- 
cluding the buttercup, the celandine, 
etc. ; pi, Ranun'culuses or Ranun- 
culi. 

Rap (l), v. [from the sound], to strike 
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with a smart blow ; — n., a sharp, quick 
blow. Pars. Rapping, rapped. 

Rap (2), v. [Scand., influenced by L. 
rapdre], to seize and carry off ; to 
transport out of oneself. Pars. Rap- 
ping, rapped or rapt.— adjs., Rapt, 
filled with joy or thought ; Rapto- 
rial, seizing by violence; living by 
prey. — n., Rap'tlire, state of being 
filled with great joy or pleasure; ex- 
treme joy ; ecstasy.— adj., Rap'tftrous, 
showing extreme joy or pleasure. 

Rapa'cious (ra-pa'shus), adj. [L. rapax, 
grasping], seizing by force ; living by 
plunder ; greedy.— ns., Rapacity and 
Rapa'ciousness, disposition to take 
things by force ; greediness ; extortion. 

Rape (1), n. [Scand. See Rap (2)], a seiz- 
ing and carrying away ; forcible viola- 
tion of chastity. 

Rape (2), n. [L. rapa or rapum, a tur- 
nip], a plant, the seed of which yields 
oil, and its leaves food for sheep. 

Rapid, adj. [L. rapidus], running very 
fast; moving swiftly ;~n., part of a 
stream running much faster than the 
rest(usually in plural).— tw. .Rapidity 
and Rapidness, swiftness of motion ; 
velocity ; celerity. 

Rapine (rap' in), ri. [L. raplna ], a seizing 
and carrying off by force; plunder; 
pillage. 

Ra'pier, n. [Fr.], a light sword with a 
narrow, finely-pointed blade. 

Rapparee', n. [Irish], an Irish robber. 

Rappee', n. [Fr. raper, to grate], a coarse, 
strong kind of snuff. 

Rare (1), adj. [A.S. hr ire, raw], nearly 
raw ; not cooked enough. 

Rare (2), adj. [L. rarus, thin], thin ; not 
dense ; not often met with ; unusual ; 
scarce ; valuable. — v., Rar'efy (or ra'-), 
to make or to become thin, or less 
dense ; to expand.— n., Rarefac'tion 
( rar - or ra-), state of being thin or rare. 
—adv., Rarely, not often; finely; 
with great skill.— ns., Rarity (or ra'-) 
and Rare'ness, state of being rare ; a 
thing valuable because rare. 

Ras'cal, n. [Old E., from Fr. ra{s)caille: 
L. raddre ], a low and mean person ; a 
wicked or dishonest fellow. — n., Ras- 
cality, low and dishonest conduct ; 
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knavery; villainy.— adj., Rascally, 
like a rascal ; vile ; dishonest. 

Rase, v . [L. rasus : rad#re, to scrape], to 
rub out ; (also Raze) to level with the 
ground.— n., Ra'sure (ra'zhur), a mark 
by which anything is blotted out ; an 
erasure. 

Rash (1), adj. [Scand. quick], acting or 
speaking thoughtlessly; hasty; im- 
prudent; so spoken or done. — n., 
Rash'er, a thin slice of bacon (hastily 
cooked). 

Rash (2), n. [Fr., from L. radtre, to 
scratch], a number of reddish spots on 
the skin ; an eruption. 

Rasp, v. [Fr., from a Ger. root = to 
scrape], to rub with a rough file; to 
offend by coarse words or treatment 
n., a rough file. 

Rasp'berry, n. [lit. rough berry], a 
berry with a rough skin, akin to the 
bramble. 

Rat, it. [A.S.], a gnawing animal like the 
mouse, but larger and more destruc- 
tive ; — v., to kill rats; to desert for 
gain. Pars. Ratting, ratted. 

Ratch, n. [a form of Rack], a bar with 
teeth into which a catch falls. — n., 
Ratch'et, a catch that acts on a 
toothed wheel. 

Rate, n. [L. ratus : reri, to calculate], a 
fixed price or value ; amount of motion ; 
a tax per pound ; the class to which 
a ship belongs ;— v., to calculate ; to 
put a value or tax on ; to settle rank 
or position ; to be in a certain class.— 
adj., Rftt'able, that can be rated or 
valued ; subject to taxation.— n., Rate- 
payer, one who pays rates. 

Rath or Rathe ( rdth ), adj. and adv. 
[A.S. hradhe], soon ; early. — adv. 
(comp, deg.), Rath'er, sooner ; more 
willingly ; on the other hand ; by pre- 
ference ; in some degree ; more pro- 
perly. 

Ratify, v. [L. ratus, calculated ; and 
facfre], to make valid ; to settle ; to 
confirm ; to sanction. — n., Ratifica- 
tion, sanction ; approval. 

Ra'tiO ( ra'shi-o ), n. [L. ratio, reason, 
calculation], the size or amount of one 
thing compared with another; pro- 
portion. 


Ratiocination (rat-i.osd-na'shun), n" 
[L. ratiocinari, to reason], act or pro- 
cess of reasoning.— adj., RatiOij'ina- 
tive, done by reasoning. 

Ration (r a shun ), n., a daily allowance 
of food to each. 

R&'tional (rash'un-al), adj. [L. ratio], 
pertaining to reason ; having the power 
of reasoning ; sane ; according to 
reason. — ns., Rationale ( rush-i-o - 
nale), an account of something with 
reasons and explanations ; Rational- 
ism ( rash' un-al-ism ), beliefs founded 
entirely on reason ; Ra tionalist, one 
who so founds his beliefs. — adj.. Ra- 
tionalistic, in accordance with ra- 
tionalism. — 7i. , Rationality, reason- 
ableness ; soundness of mind. 

Ratline, Ratlin, or Rattling, n. 
[Ety. ?], one of the cross-ropes or steps 
in the rigging of a ship. 

Rattan', n. [Malay.], a palm with a 
long, smooth stem ; a walking-stick of 
rattan. 

Rat'ten, V. [E. Ratten, a rat], to de- 
stroy or take away a workman's tools. 

Rattle, v. [E., from the sound], to 
make a number of sharp, clattering 
sounds ; to talk rapidly ; — n., a number 
of sharp, quick sounds ; a toy or in- 
strument for rattling ; rapid and noisy 
talk. 

Rattlesnake, n., a poisonous snake 
with horny joints at the end of its 
tail, which rattle when shaken. 

Rav'age (rav'dj), v. [Fr., from L. rapfre, 
to seize], to lay waste ; to spoil and 
carry off ;— n., violence; havoc. 

Rave, v. [Fr. rabies. See Rage], to act 
or talk, as a madman ; to be wild and 
furious. 

Rav'el, v. [Old Du.], to undo anything 
twisted or woven; to let fall in a 
tangle ; to become untwisted. Pars. 
Ravelling, ravelled. 

Rav'elin ( rav’lin ), n. [Fr., from L. re, 
again ; and vallum, a wall], an outwork 
of a fortress with an angle pointing 
outward. 

Ra'ven (1), n. [A.S. hr erf n, from its ory], 
a large bird of the crow kind;— adj., 
of the colour of a raven ; black. 

Rav'en (2), or Rav in, v. [Old Fr., from 
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\ L. raplna. See Rapine], to take by 
violence; to devour greedily 
prey ; plunder.— a$. , Rav'enous, mad 
with hunger ; eager for prey. 

Ravine' ( ra-ven '), n. , a hollow worn by a 
stream ; a deep and narrow mountain 
pass ; a gorge ; a defile. 

Ravish, v. [Fr., from L. rapSre, to 
seiz#], to carry off by force; to fill 
with great joy ; to force a woman. — n., 
Ravishment, a carrying off by force * 
abduction ; great delight ; violence 
toward# a woman. 

Raw, adj. [A.S. hredw], in the natural 
state ; not ripe ; not cooked or manu- 
factured ; inexperienced ; damp and 
cold ; not covered with skin, as a 
wound.— n., Raw'ness.— adj., Raw' 
boned, with little flesh on the bones ; 
gaunt ; spare ; lean. 

Ray (1), n. [Fr., from L. radius, a ray], 
a beam of light or heat; one of the 
florets in the head of a daisy, etc ;— v. t 
to shine forth. 

Ray (2), n. [Fr., from L. raia, a ray 
(fish)], a kind of fish, with ray-like fins. 

Raze, v. [see Rase], to level with the j 
ground ; to demolish ; to obliterate. 

Ra'zor, n. [Fr., from L. rdsus, radfire, 
to scrape], a knife for shaving. 

Re, Latin prefix, signifying back or 
again. 

Reach, V . [A.S.], to stretch out ; to hold 
forth ; to hand over ; to extend to ; to 
gain or arrive at ; to hit ; to amount 
or to be equal to ; (after) to try to 
get;— 7i., power of reaching; distance 
stretched over ; a large surface ; a 
straight portion of a river or a canal. 

RSact', v. [L. re, again ; and Act], to act 
again ; to return the action in an oppo- 
site direction ; to recoil ; to act on each 
other. — 7i., Reaction, action which 
resists another action ; backward move- 
ment. — adj. and n., Reactionary, 
causing or favouring reaction. 

Read, v. [A.S.], to gather the meaning 
of anything written; to speak aloud 
written or printed words; to under- 
stand; to study. Past tense and par. 
Read (red). — a d's., Read (red), ac- 
quainted with books ; Reading (red'- 
ing), fond of reading n., study of 


books ; meaning of a word or passage ; 
a speaking aloud of something written ; 
one of the stages of a bill in Parliament. 
— ns., Read'er, one who reads ; one 
who corrects proofs ; a reading-book ; 
Reading-book, a book for teaching 
reading; Reading-desk, a desk to 
support a book for reading; Read- 
ing-room, a room in which news- 
papers, etc., lie to be read. 

Readjourn', v., to adjourn again. 

Readjust', v., to put into order again. 

Readmit', V ., to allow to enter again. 
Pars. Readmitting, readmitted. 
—n. t Readmis'sion. 

Read'y ( red'y ), adj. [A.S.. Same root 
as Ride and Raid], having everything 
right in time ; fitted for use at once ; 
willing ; quick in action or in under- 
standing ; at hand ; (to) on the point 
of. — adv., Readily .—n., Readiness, 
state of being ready. 

RSa'gent (re-a'jent), n. [L. re, again ; 
and Agent], a substance that detects 
the presence of other bodies ; a test. 

Re'al, adj. [L. res, a thing], truly 
existing ; not fancied ; actual ; genu- 
ine ; belonging to fixed property. 
— 7 i., Reality, that which truly 
exists ; not mere fancy or appearance ; 
(or Re'alty) fixedness of nature ; 
truth ; fixed property or land.— v., Re- 
alize or Realise, to make real; to 
bring into actual existence; to know 
from experience; to get as the result 
of effort ; to turn property into money. 
— n., Realization or Realisation 
(re-al-i-za shun). — adv., Re'ally, in 
truth ; in fact. 

Realm (relm), n. [Old Fr. realme: L. 
regdlis], the country over which a 
king reigns; the place over which 
power is felt. 

Ream (rem), n. [Fr„ from Arab, rizmat , 
a bundle], twenty quires or four hun- 
dred and eighty sheets of paper. 

Reanimate, v. t to bring to life again ; 
to fill with new life or spirit.— R6- 
anima'tion. 

Reap, v. [A.S.], to cut grain ; to gather 
a crop ; to receive as a reward.— n., 
Reap'er, one who reaps; a machine 
for cutting corn. 
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RSappear', v., to come into sight 
again. — Reappear'ance. 

Rear (1), v. [A.S. rceran], to raise or set 
up ; to build ; to train or educate ; to 
breed ; to rise on the hind legs. 

Rear (2), n. [Old Fr. Here : Ft. arrttre, 
backward], the back part; the last 
part of an army or a fleet ;—adj., in the 
back.— »s., Rear-Ad'miral, a naval 
officer below an admiral ; Rear-guard 
and Rear-ward, a guard for the rear ; 
the last troop ; — adj. and adv., at the 
rear. 

Rear'mouse or Rere'mouse, n. [A.s. 
hriran, to flap], & bat. 

Reason ( re'zun ), n. [Fr. raison, from L. 
ratio], power of judging; exercise of 
thought; the ground of an opinion; 
the proof of a statement; the motive 
of an action ; a fair and just view of 
things ; justice ;— v., to use the power 
of thought; to pass from premises to 
conclusions ; to convince by reasoning. 

— adj., Reasonable, able to reason ; 
rational ; according to reason ; within 
bounds. — ns. , Reasonableness, agree- 
ment with reason ; Reasoning, pro- 
cess of bringing forward reasons ; argu- 
mentation ; that which is used as 
argument. 

Rdassem'ble, v., to come together 
again. 

Reassert', V., to assert over again. — n. 
Reasser'tlon. 

Reassign', v., to transfer back again. 

— n., Reassign'ment. 

Reassume', v., to take up again. — n., 
Reassump'tion. 

Reassure', v ., to assure again; to 
bring back confidence to ; to free from 
fear.— n., Reasstlr'ance. 

Reave (rev), V. [A.S.], to take away by 
force or violence. Past tense and par . 
Reft. 

Rebate', v. [Fr. re, back ; and battre, to 
beat], to beat back ; to blunt ; to give 
discount. — ns., Rebate' and Rebate- 
ment, deduction ; discount. 

Reb'el, adj. [Fr., from L. re, again ; and 
helium , war], fighting against lawful 
authority; acting in revolt; — n., one 
who rebels . — v ., Rebel', to refuse to I 
obey or to fight against a lawful I 
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ruler ; to rise against the government 
of one’s country. Pars. Rebelling 
rebelled.— n. , Rebellion (-y?< n), state 
of being a rebel ; resistance to law or 
government; revolt. — adj., Rebel- 
lious (-yus), engaged in rebellion*'* re- 
sisting lawful government. 

Rebound', v., to bound or spring back ; 
— n., act of springing back ; recoil. 

Rebuff, n. [Ital., from L. re, back; and 
buff, as in Buffet (2)], a sudden check ; 
an unexpected refusal;— v., to give a 
sudden check to ; to refuse harshly. 

Rebuild' ( re-bild '), v., to build again. 

Rebuke', v. [Old Fr., from L. re, back: 
and bucca, the mouth], to check or 
to find fault with ; to silence ; to 
reprove; — n., a sharp reproof; cen- 
sure. 

Re'bUB, n. [L. rebus: res, a thing], a 
means of expressing words and phrases 
by pictures of things, whose nameB 
resemble those words or phrases or 
the syllables of which they are com- 
posed ; pi., Re'buses. 

Rebut', v. [Old Fr. re, back; and root 
of Butt (1), v.], to beat back ; to op- 
pose by argument or proof. Pan. 
Rebutting, rebutted.— w., Rebut- 
tal-ad?., Rebut'table, 

Recal citrant, adj. [L .recalcitrare: re; 
and calx, the heel], kicking back; 
refusing to go on or follow; — v., 
Recalcitrate, to kick; to show un- 
willingness.— 7i., Recalcitra'tion. 

Recall' ( re-cawl '), v., to call back; to 
order home ; to revoke ; to call to 
mind ; — n., a call to return. 

Recant', V. [L. re, back ; and cantare, 
to sing], to take back a statement or 
opinion ; to retract ; to withdraw. — n., 
Recantation, a statement contra- 
dicting a former one. 

Recapitulate, V. [L. re, again; and 
capitulurn, a small head], to go over 
the chief points again ; to sum up.— n.. 
Recapitulation, a summing up; » 
summary of the chief facts or points.— 
adj., Recapitulatory, summing Up. 

Recapture, v., to capture a second 
time ; to recover spoil or plunder ; — «•» 
a recovering of something taken; * 
retaken prize. 
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Recast', v., to throw, mould, or count 
up a second time ; reconstruct. 

Recede', v. IL. re, back ; and cedtre, to 
go], to go or move back ; to retire ; to 
flgive up to a former owner ; (from) to 
withdraw. — ns., Recess', a going back 
or retiring ; a time during which busi- 
ness is stopped ; vacation ; a nook in 
a room ; a quiet spot ; Recession 
(re-cesh'un), withdrawal ; restoration. 

Receipt' (re<et'), n. (Old Fr., from L. 
receptus], a getting or receiving ; place 
of receiving ; a written acknowledg- 
ment of something received ; the thing 
received ; a recipe ; — v., to give a re- 
ceipt for. 

Receive' ( re-cev '), v. [Fr., from L. re, 
back ; and capture, to take], to take 
what is offered or sent ; to admit into 
the mind ; to take into one’s house ; to 
treat as a friend ; to undergo or suffer. 
— n., Receiv'er, one who receives ; a 
collector of rents, etc. ; a vessel for 
receiving what has been distilled, as 
exhausted steam, articles put into an 
air-pump for experiment, etc. ; part 
of a telegraph, etc., apparatus. 

Recen'sion, n. [L. re, again ; and 
eensere, to value], act of reviewing or 
examining an ancient text ; a text so 
corrected. 

Re'cent, adj. [L. recens, fresh], lately 
come to pass ; modem ; fresh ; (geol- 
ogy) since the creation of man. — adv., 

Re'cently. 

Recep'tacle, n. [L. receptaculum], that 
into which things are put ; a reservoir. 
n. , Recep'tion, act of receiving; 
state of being received; manner of 
receiving ; entertainment ; welcome. — 
adj., Recep'tive, able to receive. — ns., 
Recep'tiveneas and Receptivity, 
power of taking in. 

Recess' and Reces'sion. See under 
Recede. 

Recipe (res'i-pe), n. [L. reciptre, to 
take], the first word of a medical pre- 
scription ; a direction for making up 
medicines, dishes, etc. , pi., Recipes, 

Recipient, n. [L. recipiens, recipire, to 
take], one who receives. 

Recip'rocal, adj . [L. rec : prdcu$, mu- 
tual], passing from one to the other ; 


given and received ; done or due by 
each to the other; mutual. — v., Re- 
ciprocate, to move backwards and 
forwards ; to act time about ; to give 
and get in return. — ns., Reclpro- 
ca'tion and Reciprocity, a giving 
and getting ; interchange ; mutual 
obligations ; movement backwards and 
forwards. 

Recite', V. [L. recitare, to read aloud], to 
read aloud or repeat ; to mention par- 
ticulars ; to narrate ; to enumerate. — 
ns., Reclt'al and Recita'tion, act of 
reciting ; that which is recited ; a 
telling of a story, etc. ; Reclt'al, a 
musical or dramatic performance. — 
adj., Recitative' i-tev'), like a recita- 
tion ; — n., music in which the words 
are almost as if recited. 

Reck, v. [A.S.], to care for; to give 
thought or heed to. — adj. , Reckless, 
taking no thought ; utterly careless. — 
n., Recklessness. 

Reck'on, v. [A.S. ge-recnian, to explain], 
to count up ; to charge (to) ; to calcu- 
late ; to rely (upon) ; to come to a con- 
clusion ; to make up accounts. — n., 
Reckoning, a counting up or its 
result ; an account of time ; the charge 
at an inn, etc. ; value ; the calculation 
of a ship’s position. 

Reclaim', v. [Fr., from L. re, again ; 
and clamare, to cry out], to demand 
back ; to bring from a wild to a tame 
state ; to win back from wrongdoing ; 
to make waste land fruitful ; to cry 
out against. — n. , Reclama tion, re- 
covery ; demand ; reformation. 

Recline', V. [L. re, back ; and clinare, 
to bend], to lean back or to one side ; 
to lie down.— adjs., Reclined; Re- 
clining. 

Recluse' ( re-cloos '), adj. [L. reclusus: 
re, back ; and clauddre , to shut], shut 
off from the world ; living entirely by 
oneself; — n., a person who lives en- 
tirely by himself ; a hermit. 
Rec'ognize or Rec'ognise, v. [Fr., from 
L. recognoscire], to know again ; to 
acknowledge.— ns., Recognition, act 
of recognizing; state of being recog- 
nized ; an acknowledgment of former 
knowledge ; an avowal ; Recog'niz- 
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ance or Recognisance, a recog- 
nition; an obligation entered into 
before a court or a magistrate. 

ReC0iT, v. [F. reculer, to retire], to start 
or spring back ; to draw back quickly ; 
to rebound; to shrink. — n., a starting 
back ; a rebound. 

Rficollect', V., to collect again; ( rcc-ol - 
led'), to call back to mind ; to remem- 
ber ; (oneself) to recover self-command. 
— n., RScollec'tion, a calling back to 
mind ; power of remembering ; that 
which is remembered. 

Recommence', v., to begin over again. 
— w., Recommence'ment, a new be- 
ginning. 

Recommend' ( rec-om-mend '), v., to 
bring under favourable notice ; to give 
in charge ; to praise ; to advise to 
something as being good or profitable. 
— n., Recommendation, anything 
that invites a favourable reception ; an 
approval ; a good word. — ad[/.,Recom- 
men'datory, serving to recommend. 

Recommit', v., to send back again, as to 
jail or to a committee. Pars . Recom- 
mitting, recommitted. — ns., Re- 
committal and Recommit'ment. 

Rec ompense, v. [L. re, again ; and 
compcnsare], to make an equal return 
for ; to pay back ; to requite ; — n., re- 
payment ; remuneration, etc. 

Rec'oncile (rec'on-cil),v. [L. re, back ; and 
conciliare, to bring together], to make 
friends again ; to cause to agree ; (one- 
self to) to become contented with ; to 
remove differences. — ns., Reconcilia- 
tion and Reconcilement, renewal 
of friendship ; a removal of differences ; 
atonement; harmony. 

Rec'ondite (or re-con' (lit), adj. [L. re, 
away; and condgre , to hide], hidden 
away from view; secret; abstruse; 
obscure. 

Recon'nals&nce (re - con'd-sans), n. 
[Fr. reconnattre, to discover], an ex- 
amination or survey for engineering 
or military operations. 

Reconnoi'tre ( rec-o-noi'ter ), v, [Old Fr. 
for reconnattre], to cast the eye over ; 
to make a survey or examination. 

RSconsid'er, v., to consider over again. 
Reconsideration. 


Reconstruct', v., to build again; to 
build after a new plan.— n„ Recon- 
struction, act of reconstructing ; 
that which is reconstructed. 

RSconvey' (re-con-m’), v., to take back 
to a former place; to give back to a 
former owner.— n., Reconvey'ance. 

Record', v. [L. recordari , to call to 
mind], to keep in remembrance by 
writing ; to register ; to cause to be 
remembered ; to repeat ; to celebrate. 
— ns., Rec'ord, a written account; 
that which has been recorded ; Re- 
corder, one who records ; a judge in 
a city or borough court in England. 

Recount' (1), v., to count over again 
n., a second counting. 

Recount' (2), v. [Fr. raconter], to relate ; 
to enumerate ; to detail. 

Recoup' (re-coop'), v. [Fr. re, again ; and 
couper, to cut], to make up for ; to re- 
imburse ; to indemnify. — n., Recoup- 
ment. 

Recourse' (re-curs'), n. [Fr., from L. re, 
back ; and currgrc, to run], a going to 
for help or protection ; to resort. 

Recov'er (l) (re-cuv'er), v. [Ff., from L. 
recuperate), to get back what was lost ; 
to repair a loss or injury ; to restore to 
health ; to grow well again ; to gain in 
a court. — 7i., Recov'ery, restoration to 
health ; power of recovering. 

Recov'er (2), v. [L. re, again ; and 
Cover], to cover again. 

Rec'reant, adj. [Old Fr. recroire, to 
change belief], crying for mercy ; 
mean-spirited ; apostate ;— n., one who 
begs for mercy; a mean-spirited per- 
son ; a renegade.— n., Rec'reancy, the 
spirit of a recreant ; apostasy. 

Recreate' (1), V ., to create again ; to 
make anew. — n., Recrea'tiOIl. 

Rec'reate (2), v., to give new life to ; to 
refresh when wearied.— n., Recrea- 
tion, refreshment after toil; amuse- 
ment.— ad\, Rec'reative, fitted to 
refresh or recreate. 

Rec'rement, n. [L. recrementum: re; 
and cemgre, to sift], useless matter; 
dross. 

Rgcrim'inate, v. [L. re; and Crimi- 
nate], to accuse in return ; to meet a 
charge by making another.— n., R®“ 
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crimina'tion, counter charge. — adjs., j 
Recriminative and Recrimlna- ! 
tory, meeting one charge by another. 

Recruit' (re-croot'), v. [Fr. recruter: L. 
re; and crescgre, to increase], to supply 
what has been wasted ; to procure new 
soldiers; to renew or to gain health, 
strength, etc. -w., a supply of waste ; 
a newly enlisted soldier. 

Rect'angle, n. [L. rectus , right; and 
angulus , an angle], a four-sided figure 
having all its angles right angles. — 
adjs. , Rect'angled and Rectan- 
gular. 

Rec'tify, v. [L. rectus , straight ; and 
facgre, to make], to make straight ; to 
put right ; to purify by distilling, etc. ; 
to adjust. — n., Rectifica'Uon. 

Rectilin'eal and Rectilinear, adjs. [L. 
rectus , straight ; and linea, a line], con- 
tained by straight lines. 

Rec'titude, n. [L. rectitudo: rectus, 
straight], rightness of thought or 
action; integrity; honour; upright- 
ness. 

Rec'tor, n. [L. reggre , to rule], a clergy- 
man in England who has charge of a 
parish, and a right to the tithes, etc. ; 
(in Scotland) the headmaster of a 
public school, or the president of a 
university court ; the head of a Jesuit 
College.— adjs., Rec'toral and Rec- 
to 'rial. Rec'torship and Rec- 
torate, the office or rank of a rector ; 
Rec'tory, the house or district of a 
rector. 

Rec'tum, n. [L. rectus , straight], the 
lower part of the large intestine. 

Recum'bent, adj. [L. recumbens: re, 
back ; and cumbgre = cubare , to lie], 
leaning or lying down ; reclining. — ns., 
Recum'bence and Recum'bency. 

Recu'perate, V. [L. recuperare, to re- 
cover), to get back health or strength ; 
to recover. — n., RecCtpera'tion, re- 
covery. — adjs., Recu'perative and 
Recu'peratory, tending to recov- 
ery. 

RScur', v. [L. re, again ; and currgre, to 
run], to come again into the mind ; to 
happen at regular times ; to go for 
help. Pars. Recurring, recurred.— 
adj., Recurrent, returning at regular 
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times. — ns., Recurrence and Rectu£ 
rency. 

Recurve' and Recur'vate, vs. [L. re, 
back ; and curvus, crooked], to bend or 
curve back.— ns., Recurva'tion and 
Recur'vature. 

Recu'sant ( re-cu'zant or rec'u-zant ), adj. 
[L. recusare, to reject], obstinate in 
refusing ; refusing to worship accord- 
ing to established forms ; — n., one who 
thus refuses. 

Red, adj. [A.S.], of the colour of blood ; 
— n., a colour like blood ; crimson ; 
scarlet. Comp. Redder ; sup. reddest. 
— ns., Red'breast, the robin, a bird 
with red feathers on its breast ; Red- 
deer, the common stag. — v., Red- 
den, to make or to grow red. — adj.. 
Red'dish, somewhat red.— adv., Red- 
handed, in the very act. — adj., Red- 
hot, heated to redness. — n., Red- 
lead (red’ -led), a paint made from 
oxide of lead. — adj., Red-let'ter, 
marked with red letters, as the saints' 
days in old calendars ; fortunate ; 
happy. — n., Red-tape', tape (often of 
a red colour) for tying up official 
papers ; a too formal way of doing 
business. 

Redaction, n. IL. rediggre, to bring 
back], an arranging of literary matter ; 
its result. 

Redan' (redan'), n. [Old Fr. redent, a 
doublo notch], a field-work of two 
sides forming an angle towards the 
enemy. 

Reddl'tion (red-dish' un), n. [L. red- 
ditio : reddgre, to give back], a giving 
back or up; an explanation of the 
meaning of a passage. 

Redeem' (re-dem'), v. [L. re(d), back ; 
and emgre, to buy], to buy back; to 
ransom ; to deliver from the power or 
the punishment of sin ; to make the 
most of ; to perform, as a promise ; to 
atone for.— ns., Redeem'er, one who 
redeems ; Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the world ; Redemp'tion, a buying 
back ; a setting free by payment ; a 
clearing off of a burden; deliverance 
from sin ; salvation.— adjs., Rodexup^* 
tive and Redeznp'tory, serving or 
tending to redeem. 
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RSdent'ed, ad*. [L. re, again ; and dent, 
a tooth], formed like the teeth of a 
saw. 

RSdin'tegTate, v. [L. re(d), again ; and 
integrate, to renew], to make whole 
again ; to renew.— n.. Redintegra- 
tion. 

Red'olent, adj. [L. redolere , to give out 
a smell], giving out a smell ; spreading 
a sweet scent ; fragrant. — ns., Red- 
olence and Red'olency, sweetness of 
smell. 

Redouble (rc-duh'l), v. [L. re, again], to 
double or to be doubled again or 
several times ; to increase greatly. 

Redoubt' ( re-dotot ’), n. [Fr. redoute , 
from Ital. ridotto], a small temporary 
fort on hill tops, mountain passes, etc. 

Redoubt'able (re-do wt'a-U) and Re- 
doubled, adjs. [Fr., from redou(b)ter , 
to fear greatly : L. dubitarc), greatly to 
be feared ; terrible to foes. 

RSdoUnd', v. [Fr., from L. rc(d), again 
or over ; and unda, a wave], to flow 
back ; to be driven back ; to result 
from; to have or to be more than 
enough; — adj., Redun'dant, more 
than is needed ; using too many words. 
—ns., Redundance and Redun- 
dancy, excess ; superfluity. 

Redress' (l), V. [Fr., from L. re, again ; 
and root of Dress], to put right again ; 
to relieve from injustice ; to make 
amends for ; — n. a putting right ; re- 
lief, etc. 

R$-dress (2), V., to dress over again. 

Reduce' ( re-dus '), v. [L. reductre, to lead 
back], to bring to a lower place or con- 
dition ; to weaken ; to bring into a 
new form ; to bring under one’s power ; 
to grind down ; to change from one 
denomination to another, as pounds to 
pence. — n., Reduc'tion, act of redu- 
cing ; a making less ; a bringing under 
one’s power ; a rule in arithmetic. 

RSdu'pliC&te, v. [L. re, again ; and 
Duplicate], to double again ; to multi- 
ply ; to repeat the first letter or letters 
of a word ; — adj., doubled ; with the 
edges curved outward, as leaves.— 
ft., Redflplica'tion, the doubling of a 
first letter or syllable. 

Re-ecb'o (r&efc'o), v., to eoho back 


again ; to reverberate ; — ft., the echo of 
an echo. 

Reed, n. [A.S. hredd], a tall kind of grass, 
with hollow stem, growing near or in 
water ; a musical instrument made frbm 
a reed; a slip of reed in a month- 
piece ; a long row of thin strips of reed, 
between which the threads of a web 
pass. — adjs., Reed'ed, covered or fitted 
with reeds ; having reed-like channels 
or ridges ; Reed'y, abounding in 
reeds ; like a reed in tone. 

Reef (1), n. [Du. rif, a rift], a line of 
rocks lying at or near the surface of 
the water. — adj., Reefy, full of reefs. 

Reef (2), n. [Du. reef], the part of a sail 
that is taken in or let out ; — v., to roll 
or fold up part of a sail ; to take in. — ft., 
Reefer, one who reefs ; a close-fitting 
jacket of thick cloth. 

Reek, n. [A.S.], smoke; vapour;— v., to 
send out smoko. — adj., Reek'y, soiled 
with smoke ; giving out much smoke. 

Reel (1), «. [A.S. (h)rdol], a frame turn- 
ing on an axle, for winding yarn or 
thread ; a spool ; a bobbin V-, to wind 
upon a reel ; to go from side to side in 
walking ; to be like to fall ; to stagger. 

Reel (2), ft. [C.], a quick Scottish dance, 
the music played for it. 

RS-elect', v., to olect over again. — n., 
Re-elec'tion. 

R§-embark', v., to go on board ship 
again.— u., Re-embarka'tion. 

RS-enact', v., to pass a law again. — ft., 

Re-enact'ment. 

R6-enforce' or Reinforce', v., to en- 
force again ; to support with additional 
force.— ft., Re-enforce'ment or Re- 
inforcement, additional strength or 
troops. 

RS-en'ter, v., to enter or take posses- 
sion again.— n., Re-en'try. 

Re-establish, V., to establish again ; to 
restore.— ft., Re-estab'lishment. 

Reeve (1), V. [Du., connected with Reef, 
v.], to pass the end of a rope through 
a hole or a ring. Pars. Reeving, 
reeved or rove. 

Reeve (2), n. [A.S. gerdfa, a governor], 
an officer ; a steward. 

RS-exam'ine, v., to examine again. — 
Re-examlna'tion. 
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Refec'tion {re fee' shun), n. [L. refedio, 
a repast], refreshment by a meal ; a 
Eepast.— n., Refec'tory, a hall for 
meals ; a refreshment or dining-room. 

Refer', *. [L. rqferre: re, back; and 
ferre, to bring], to send for considera- 
tion to some one else; (to) to speak 
about ; to point to ; to assign ; to send 
to for information. Pars. Referring, 
referred.— adjs., Referable and Re- 
ferable, that may be thought of in 
connection with something else; assign- 
able; ascribable. — ns., Referee', one 
to whom a thing is referred ; an ar- 
biter ; an umpire ; Reference, act of 
referring ; submission of a dispute for 
settlement ; a quoted passage ; — adj., 
affording information, as books, etc. 

Rgflne', v., to make or to become pure ; 
to free from dross ; to clarify ; to make 
or to become more elegant ; to cultivate 
— ns., Refinement, purity; elegance 
of manners; culture; Refln'ery, a 
place where things are refined. 

RSfit', v., to fit again for use ; to repair 
after damage. Pars. Refitting, re- 
fitted. 

RSflect', v. [L. re, back ; and fleeter e, to 
bend], to throw back from a surface, as 
rays of light or heat ; to give back an 
image or likeness ; to be thrown back ; 
(upon) to think closely over; to re- 
proach.— n. Reflection or Reflex- 
ion, a throwing back of light or heat ; 
a likeness shown by a mirror, etc. ; 
continued thought; the power by 
which the mind becomes conscious of 
its own thoughts or states ; reproach. 
— adj., Reflective, that can reflect^ 
thoughtful; meditative.— w., Reflec- 
tor, a polished surface that reflects light 
or heat ; a mirror ; a kind of telescope. 

Re'flex, adj., reflected; involuntary, as 
the action of some muscles ;— n., re- 
flected light ; a copy. — adj., Reflexive, 
bending or turned back; referring to 
something past; (grammar) referring 
to verbs or pronouns, where subject 
and object are the same. 

Refluent, adj. [L. re, back ; and flufre, 
to flow], flowing back ; ebbing ; return- 
ing. — n., Re'flux, a flowing back; an 
ebb;— ad',, flowing back. 


RSform', v., to give a new form to; to 
make or to grow better ; to amend ; to 
improve; to give up evil ways; — n., a 
giving a new form to ; a making better • 
a change for the better. — n., Reforma- 
tion, an amendment; a shaping anew ; 
an improvement in life and manners ; 
the great change in religion when the 
Protestants separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church. — adjs., Reform'a- 
tive, forming anew; tending to reform ; 
Reform'atory, bringing about reform; 
— n., a school for reforming. — n., Re- 
form' er, one who works for reform ; one 
who took partin the great Reformation. 

Refract', v. [L. re, back ; and fractus, 
frangtre, to break], to bend back; to 
bend from a straight line, especially 
rays of light, etc. ; to deflect. — n., Re- 
frac'tiou, a refracting or bending; 
the bend in a ray of light, etc., when 
it passes from one medium into an- 
other. — adjs., Refrac'tive, causing 
refraction ; Refrac'tory, unwilling to 
obey ; difficult to melt ; Refran'glble, 
that may be refracted. 

Refrain' (l), V. [Fr„ from L. refrenare: 
re, back ; and frenum, a bridle], to 
hold back; to keep from aoting; to 
abstain ; to forbear. 

Refrain' (2), n. [Fr., from L. re, again ; 
and frangtre, to break], the line or verse 
repeated at the end of each part of a 
song ; the burden of a song. 

Refresh', V., to make fresh again; to 
cool ; to give new strength and life to ; 
to give rest after toil or pain. — n., Ro- 
fresh'ment, renewed strength and 
life ; that which refreshes ; food (often 
in pi.). 

Refrig'erate {re-frij er-dt), v. [L. refrig - 
erare, to cool], to make or to keep cool ; 
to refresh. — adj., RefTig'erant, mak- 
ing or keeping cool ; — n., that which 
causes coolness ; a cooling medicine. — 
adjs., Refrig'erfttive and Refriger- 
atory, cooling; allaying heat. — n. t 
Refrig'er&tor, a place or machine for 
keeping food cool. 

Reft, v., past tense and par. of Reave. 

Refuge ( ref'yj ), n. [L. refugium],. a 
place to flee to ; a place of safety from 
danger ; anything that protects or saves; 
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asylum ; stronghold. — n. } Refugee' 

( ref-u-je '), one who flees for safety. 

Reful'gent ( re-ful'jent ), adj. [L. re, back ; 
and fulgere, to shine], throwing off a 
bright light; radiant; resplendent. — 
ns., Reful'gence and Reful'gency, 
radiancy ; great brightness. 

RSfimd' {refund'), v. [L. re, again ; and 
fund&re , to pour], to pay back money ; 
to repay. 

Refuse' (re-fuz '), v. [Fr. refuser], to send 
back what is offered ; to say no ; to re- 
ject; to decline.— n., Refuse ( ref us ), 
that which is cast aside ; dross ; — adj., 
worthless ; of no value. — n., Reftts'al 
(re-fuz al), act of refusing; saying no; 
a first chance either to acceptor refuse. 

Refute', v. [L. refutare , to push back], 
to prove to be wrong ; to overcome by 
argument ; to disprove. — n., Refuta- 
tion. 

Regain', V., to get back what has been 
lost ; to recover. 

Re'gal, adj. [L. regdlis, royal], belong- 
ing to a king. 

R6gale', V. [Fr. re, again ; and galer, to 
rejoice. See Gala], to entertain in a 
rich way ; to give delight to the eye or 
the taste ; to fare richly. 

Regalia, n. pi. [L., neut. pi. of regdlis, 
royal], the rights of a king ; the royal 
ornaments, as Bceptre, crown, etc.; any 
badges of office. 

Regard', V. [Fr. re, again ; and garder, 
to look to], to keep In sight ; to fix the 
eyes or the mind upon ; to hold as an 
opinion ; to look on with respect or 
favour; to care for; to take into ac- 
count; — n., a look or a looking at; 
respect or favour ; attention and in- 
terest; consideration; relation. — adj., 
Regardless, heedless ; careless. 

Rggat'ta, n. [Ital.], a contest in sailing 
or rowing. 

Re'gent ( re'jent ), adj. [L. reg&re, to 
rule], ruling ; taking a sovereign’s place 
for a time; — n., one who takes a sov- 
ereign’s place; a director. — ns., Re- 
gency and Re'gentsMp, power or 
office of a regent ; government in name 
of another; Re'gency, rulers during 
a minority. 

RSgen'erate (ri-jen'sr-dt), v., to oauae to 
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be born again ; to turn from sin to holi- 
ness ; to give new life and strength to ; 
to convert ;—adj., born again ; changed 
in nature; turned to love God. — n. t 
Regeneration, a turning from sin to 
holiness ; a thorough change of nature. 
—adj., Regen'erfitive, bringing about 
regeneration. 

Reg'icide (rej'i-cid), n. [L. rex, a king ; 
and cazdtre, to kill], one who kills a 
king ; the murder of a king. 

Regime' ( rd-zhem '), n. [Fr., from L. 
regimen: regfre, to rule], manner of 
living ; mode of ruling or governing. 

Regimen (r<j f i-men), n. [as above], 
regular government ; established order ; 
a regulation of diet, exercise, etc. ; 
(grammar) the dependence of one word 
on another. 

Regiment ( rej'i-ment ), n. [L. regimen- 
turn, government], mode of ruling; a 
body of soldiers under the command of 
a colonel. — adj., Regiment'al, per- 
taining to a regiment ;— n. pi., the 
dress or uniform of a regiment. 

Re'gion (re'jun), n. [L. regio, a district], 
a portion of space or of a country ; a 
district or area. 

Register ( rej’is-ter ), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. registrum, a record], a list of names ; 
a record ; a book containing lists or 
records ; anything that regulates, as 
the sliding plate in a stove or grate ; 
the range of musical notes;— v., to put 
into a list; to keep account of.— -ns., 
Registrar, one who lias charge of a 
register ; Registration, process of 
enrolling; Registry, act of register- 
ing ; the place where a register is 
kept ; the things registered. 

Reg'nant, adj. [L. rcgnarc, to reign], 
reigning; having the power or authority 
of a sovereign. — n., Reg'nancy, sov- 
ereignty; rule. 

Re'gress, n. [L. regressus, a going back : 
re, back ; and gradus, a step], a step- 
ping back ; a return ; power of return- 
ing;— v., to go back; to return to a 
former place or state. — n ., Regres- 
sion, a going back or returning.— <*#•• 
Regressive. 

Regret 7 , n. [Fr., from L. re, again; 
A.S. grdetan, to weep], »orrow for 
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something remembered ; a mourning 
on acoount of loss ; — v., to feel grief ; 
to remember with sorrow; to mourn 
the loss of. Pars. Regretting, re- 
gretted.— adj., Regret'ful, full of 
regret ; causing or feeling regret. 

Reg'tllar, adj. IL. rcgularis: regiila, a 
rule], according to rule ; done in the 
proper way ; steady in movement ; 
(geometry) having equal sides and 
angles; — n., a soldier of a standing 
army; a monk, a friar, etc., who has 
taken the vows.— n., Regtilar'ity, 
state of being regular ; order; method; 
punctuality. — v., Reg'ulate, to guide 
according to rule ; to keep in proper 
order ; to keep at the proper speed. — 
n., Regulation, act of regulating ; 
state of being regulated ; a rule or 
order to be observed.— adj., Reg'ttia- 
tive, tending to regulate. — n., Reg- 
tU&tor, one who regulates; that which 
regulates speed. 

Rehabilitate, r. [Fr., fromL. re, again ; 
and habere, to have], to restore to 
former rank, rights, etc. ; to reinstate. 

Rehearse' (rakers'), v. [Fr. reherser, to 
harrow over again ; to repeat], to go 
over again ; to tell in the hearing of 
others ; to try over before appearing in 
public. — n., Rehears'al, a going over 
again; practice before appearing in 
public. 

Reign (raw), n. [Fr., from L. regnum : 
regire , to rule], kingly power; the 
time during which a sovereign is in 
power;— v., to be a king or chief 
ruler ; to prevail. 

Reimburse' ( re-im-burs '), v. [Fr., from 
L. re, again ; in; and root of Purse], 
to put back into a purse; to pay a 
person what he has spent or lost ; to 
refund; to repay. — n., Reimburse- 
ment, repayment. 

Rein (raw), w. [Fr. reine, from L. re, 
back ; and tenere, to hold], the strap of 
a bridle ; the line by which one guides 
a horse; any means of guiding or 
governing ;— v., to guide by a bridle ; 
to hold in ; to check. 

Reins (rdns), n. pi. [L. renes, the kid- 
neys], the kidneys; the heart or the 
passions. 


Rein'deer (rdn'der), n. [Soand. hreiim ; 
Lappish reino, pasture], a deer with 
branching horns found in the northern 
parts of Europe and America. — w., 
Rein'deer-moss, a moss which forms 
food for the reindeer. 

Reinforce' and Reinforce'ment. 
See Re-enforce. 

Reinstate', V., to restore to a former 
place or rank.— w., Reinstate'ment. 

Reintroduce', r., to bring in again. — 
n., Reintroduc'tion. 

Reinvest', V., to invest again, as with 
clothes or office; to lay out money a 
second time. — n., Reinvestment. 

Reinvig'orate, v., to give fresh life or 
vigour to.— w., Reinvigora'tion. 

RSis'sue, v., to send out a second 
time ; to republish ; — w., a second 
issue, as of a book. 

Reiterate, V. [L. re, again ; and 
iter are, to go over: iter , a journey], to 
repeat over and over again. — n., R0- 

itera'tion. 

Reject', v. [L. rejectus, thrown back: 
re, back; and jactre, to throw], to 
throw back or away ; to cast aside ; to 
refuse to receive.— n., Rejec'tion, ex- 
clusion ; refusal. 

R§joice' ( re-jois '), v. [Old Fr. rcsjoir: 
from L. re, again ; ex, out ; and root 
of Joy], to feel glad ; to be in great 
joy ; to make joyful. — n., Rejoicing, 
the expression of joy; the cause of 
joy. 

Rejoin', r., to join again; to come 
again into one’s company; to say in 
answer to a reply. — n., Rejoin'der, 
an answer, especially to a reply. 

Rejuvenescence, n., a growing young 
again. — adj., Rejuvenes'cent 

Rgldn'dle, V., to kindle again; to 
arouse anew. 

Relapse' (re-laps'), v. [L. relapsus: re, 
back ; and labi, to slip], to slip back 
into a former state; to grow worse 
after improvement; — n., a fall back- 
wards into a former state. 

Relate', v. [L. relatus : re, back ; and 
ferre, to bring], to bring back a report ; 
to tell; to give an account of; (to) 
to stand in some connection (with) ; 
to refer.— ns., Rel&'tion, a giving an 
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account ; that which i§ told ; connec- 
tion of one with another; a connec- 
tion by birth or marriage ; Relation- 
ship, state of being related ; affinity. 
—adj., Relative, existing in connec- 
tion with something else ; arising from 
relation to such connection ; (gram- 
mar) expressing relation a con- 
nection by blood or marriage ; a pro- 
noun, etc., expressing relation. 

R&l&X', v. [L. re, again ; and lax us, 
loose], to make or to become slack or 
less strict ; to ease from effort or atten- 
tion; to weaken. — n., Relaxation, a 
making or growing slack ; ease from 
work or effort. 

R61ay' (1), v., to lay a second time. 
Past tense and par. Relaid. 

RSlay' (2), n. [Fr. relate, from L. re, 
again ; and (perhaps) laxare , to loosen], 
a fresh supply of anything ; a shift ; a 
relief ; a reserve. 

Release' (rules'), v. [Fr., from L. re, 
again ; and laxus, loose], to let loose 
again , to set free ; to liberate ; to dis- 
charge ; to give up a right or claim ; — 
n., freedom from confinement, etc. ; 
the giving up of a claim or right. 

Rel'egate, v. [L. relegdtus : re, away ; 
and legare, to send], to send away or 
to remove ; to banish ; to consign — n., 
Relegation, banishment ; consign- 
ment. 

RSlent', v. [L. re, again ; and lentus, 
slack], to grow soft or tender ; to feel 
pity ; to become less hard or severe ; to 
cease from anger.— adj., Relentless, 
not to be moved by pity ; merciless. 

Rel'evant, adj. [Fr., pres. par. of re- 
lever, to assist. See Relieve], giv- 
ing aid or support; applying to the 
matter in hand ; pertinent ; applicable. 
—ns., Rel'evance and Rel'evancy. 

Reliable, etc. See Rely. 

Relic or Rellque, n. [Fr., from L. 
relictus , left], that which remains after 
loss or decay of the rest; the body 
without the soul ; the dead body of a 
saint either whole or in part; a re- 
membrance ; a memorial. — n., Relict, 
a widow. 

Relieve' (re-liv'), v. [Fr. relever, from 
L. relevare, to lift up], to free from 
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weight or pressure; to make more 
easily borne ; to give help or comfort 
to ; to set free from duty, etc. ; to 
cause to stand out from the surface, as 
a figure ; to introduce a variety or a 
contrast.— n., Relief' (re-lef') state of 
being relieved ; freedom from or a. 
lessening of fear, pain, eto. ; that 
which removes or lessens ; release from 
duty ; the raising of a figure above the 
surface on which it is carved. 

RSlig'ion ( re-lij'un ), n. [L. religio : re, 
and ligare, to bind], belief in God and in 
man’s dependence upon him ; worship 
expressing this belief ; life and action 
as related to duty towards God and 
man ; any mode of faith and worship. 
— adj., Religious (-us), pertaining to 
religion ; paying attention to its duties; 
devout.— n., Religiousness. 

RSlin'quish (re-ling' Jewish), v. [Fr., from 
L. relinqutre, to leave behind], to 
leave behind ; to cease from ; to give 
up, as a claim ; to abandon. 

Reliquary, n. [See Relic], a box for 
holding relics. 

Relish, v. [Old Fr. relecher , to lick 
over], to like the taste of ; to be 
pleased with ; to give a pleasant taste 
to; to have a pleasant taste; — n., a 
pleasant taste; a liking for; power of 
pleasing ; something added to improve 
the taste of food. 

RSluc'tant, adj. [L. re, back ; and 
luctari, to struggle], striving against^* 
unwilling ; disinclined.— ns., Reluc- 
tance and Reluc'tancy, state of 
being reluctant; unwillingness; re- 
pugnance.— adv., Reluc'tantly. 

Rely', v. [L. re, back ; and Li© (1) ; or 
ligare, to bind], to lean or rest upon ; 
(on) to trust in ; to depend on .—adj., 
Reliable, fit to be relied on ; trust- 
worthy.— n., Reli'ance, confidence; 
trust; dependence.— adj., Reliant, 
leaning on or trusting in ; confident. 

RSmain', v. [Fr., from L. re, back; and 
manere, to remain], to stay behind, or 
to be left after others have been re- 
moved or lost ; to be over after sub- 
traction ; to continue unchanged ; to 
last ; to survive. — n, pi, Remains , a 
dead human body: a corpse; writings 
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of one who is now dead.— n., Re- 
mainder , that which is left ; the sum 
left after subtraction ; difference. — 
adj., Rem'anent, remaining ; sur- 
viving. — ns., Rem'anence and Rem- 
anency, continuance. 

RSmand', v. [L. re, back ; and man- 
dare, to order], to send back ; to recom- 
mit ; — n. t an order to go back. 

RSmark', v. [Fr. t from L. re, again ; 
and root of Mark], to take notice of ; 
to note in the mind ; to speak of what 
one thinks, sees, or hears ; to say 
n., an expression of what one thinks, 
etc. ; a short statement.— adj., Re- 
mark'able, worthy of being re- 
marked; eminent; unusual. 

Rem'edy, n. [Fr., from L. remedium : 
re, again; and mederi, to heal], that 
which heals a disease or puts right 
what is wrong; medicine; cure; — v. y 
to put right; to remove an evil; to 
cure; to redress. — adjs., Reme'di- 
able, that may be remedied ; Reme- 
dial, fitted for remedy ; curative. 

RSmem'ber, V. [Fr., from L. re, again ; 
and memorare: memor, mindful], to 
call to mind ; to keep in mind ; to use 
the power of memory ; to recollect.— 
ns., Remem'brance, a keeping in 
mind ; something remembered ; that 
which brings to mind ; power of remem- 
bering ; length of time during which a 
thing can be remembered ; Remem- 
brancer, one who or that which 
serves to remind ; an official to remind 
others of business to be attended to. 

RSmlnd', v., to put in mind of again j 
to cause to remember. — n., Remind- 
er, that which recalls to mind. 

Remlnis'cence (rem-i-nis'ens), n. [Fr., 
from L. reminiscentia : reminisci, to 
remember], act or power of remember- 
ing ; that which is remembered ; a 
story of something remembered. 

Remiss', adj. [L. remissus, let slack. 
See Remit], slack in duty; wanting 
in energy or earnestness ; careless ; 
unpunctual.— ns., Remission, release 
from a claim, debt, or punishment; 
pardon ; a lessening of pain or disease ; 
Remiss'ness, carelessness; want of 
energy, vigour, or punctuality. 


R5mit', r. [L. re, back ; and nvitttre, to 
send], to send back; to give up; to 
send to a distance, as money ; to hand 
over for decision ; to make or to be* 
come less painful or violent ; to make 
inoperative, as a punishment, etc. ; to 
pardon n., a communication from a 
higher court to a lower. Pars. Re- 
mitting, remitted.— ns., Remits 
tal, a giving up ; a surrender ; a send- 
ing to a distance ; Remittance, that 
which is sent, especially money. — adj., 
Remittent, increasing and decreas- 
ing by turns; ceasing for a time; 
fluctuating ; intermittent. 

Rem'nant, n. [Fr., from L. re, back ; 
and manere, to remain], that which is 
left after a part has been removed ; a 
little bit ; the unsold end of a piece of 
goods. 

Remod'el, V., to fashion over again ; to 
change the form of ; to recast. 

Remon'strate, v. [L. re, again; and 
monstrare, to point out], to set forth 
strong reasons against something being 
done; (with) to try to turn from & 
course or habit ; to protest ; to warn. — 
n., Remonstrance, strong reasons 
given against an action ; earnest advice 
or warning. — adj. , Remon'strant, 
using remonstrance; — n., one who re- 
monstrates. 

Remorse' ( re-mors '), n. [Fr., from L. re, 
again ; and mordere, to bite], pain of 
spirit arising from a sense of guilt ; re- 
gret; compunction. — adjs. , Remorse- 
ful, feeling remorse ; Remorseless, 
without pity; relentless; cruel. — ns., 
Remorsefulness ; Remorseless- 
ness. 

Remove' ( re-moor! ), v. [L. re, back ; and 
mauere, to move], to take away or out 
of its place ; to go from one place to 
another; to cause to disappear ; — « . , 
the distance a thing is removed; a 
step or degree in a scale ; a dish to be 
removed while the rest remain. — adj., 
Removable — n., Remov'al, change 
of place ; displacement ; dismissal. 

RSmote', acK [L. remotus, moved back], 
far back in time or in place; not 
agreeing in meaning; not closely re- 
lated.— n., Remote ness. 
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Remould'?;., to mould anew. 

Remount/, v., to mount again; — n., a 
fresh horse. 

Remunerate, v. [L. rerminerdtus , given 
in return : re, again ; and munus, a 
gift], to pay for work or service ; to 
make up for loss or for money spent ; 
to recompense. — n., Remuneration, 
payment; wages.— adj., Remunera- 
tive, bringing remuneration ; yielding 
profit. 

R£naiB'8ance, n. [Fr., from pres. par. 
of renaitre , to be born again], or Re- 
nas cence [L. re and nasci], a new 
birth ; the revival of learning and the 
arts in the fifteenth century ; the style, 
etc., common at that time.— adj., Re- 
nascent, born again ; coming again 
into being. 

Renal, adj. [L. renes, the kidneys. See 
Reins], of or pertaining to the kid- 
neys. 

Ren'ard or Rey'nard, n. [Fr., from 
Ger. Iteinhard, the fox, in a famous 
German poem], a name for a fox. 
Rencounter and Rencontre (-ter), ns. 
[Fr. re, again; and root of Encounter |, 
a meeting for a contest ; a sudden and 
unexpected combat. 

Rend, v. [A.S., cut down], to pull to 
pieces by force ; to burst asunder ; to 
tear off. Past tense and par. Rent. 

Ren'der, V. [Fr., from L. reddfre, to 
give back], to pay back ; to return ; 
to give up ; to give out, as an account ; 
to cause to become ; to give, as a 
reason, a service, etc. ; to turn from 
one language into another ; to show 
or Bet forth ;— n., a return ; a payment 
of rent.—- ns., Rendering’, a giving 
up; translation or interpretation of 
the meaning of a passage or a piece 
of music ; Rendition ( ren-dish'un ), a 
surrender of fugitives from justice ; a 
translation. 

Rendezvous ( ren'de-voo or rang'-), n. 
[Fr. rendez-vous, assemble yourselves], 
an appointed place of meeting, esp. 
for ships or soldiers ; a meeting 
by appointment;— v., to meet at an 
appointed place ; to muster. 

Ren'egade and Renega'do, ns. [span., 
from L. re, again ; and negare, to 
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deny], a person unfaithful to party or 
principles ; an apostate ; a deserter. 

RSnew' (r&-nu') t v., to make or to be 
made new again ; to give new life to ; 
to make as good as new; to begin 
again ; to give over again. — adj., Re- 
newable.— n., Renew'al, act of re- 
newing; a beginning or giving over 
again. 

Ren'iform, adj. [L. renes, the kidneys], 
kidney-shaped. 

Ren'net (1), LA.S., to cause to run], an 
acid prepared from the inner lining of 
a calf’s stomach, used to curdle milk. 

Ren'net (2), n. [Fr., from L. rana, a 
frog], a kind of apple (from its speckled 
skin). 

Renounce' ( re-nowns '), v. [Fr., from L. 
renuntiare], to declare against ; to give 
up ; to have nothing more to do with ; 
not to follow suit at cards. — ns., Re- 
nounce'ment and Renuncia'tlon, 
a giving up of claim or interest; 
abandonment ; disavowal. 

Ren'ovate, V. [L. re, again ; and n&vus, 
new], to make new ; to bring back to 
freshness or vigour; to revive; to 
restore.— n., Renova'tion, process of 
renewing ; Btate of being renewed. 

Rgnown', ». [Fr., from L. re, again; 
and nomen, a name], great name; 
honour ; fame. — adj., Renowned' ( re - 
nownd'), known and praised ; famous ; 
celebrated. 

Rent (1), n. [Rend], a forcible break or 
opening ; a tear in cloth ; disagree- 
ment among members of a party. 

Rent (2), 7i. [Fr., from L. reddita, paid 
back: redd&re], regular payment for 
the use of land or houses ; — v., to 
have or to give the use of for rent ; to 
be let for rent. — adj., Rent'able. 
ns., Rent'al and Rent-roll, a list Of 
persons paying rent, and the amount 
each one has to pay ; the yearly sura 
of the rents of an estate ; Rent'er, one 
who pays rent ; a tenant. 
Reorganize or Reorganise, v., to 
organize anew. — n., Reorganization. 

Rgpair' (1), v. [Fr., from Low L. re- 
patriare, to return to one’s country], 
to go often ; to betake oneself (to) 
n., an abode or retreat ; resting-place. 
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Repair' (2), v. [Fr., from L. re, again ; | 
and parare, to make ready], to make 
whole again ; to put on a patch ; to 
make amends for n., a making right 
again ; state of soundness ; a supply 
of loss.— a dj„ Rep'arable, that may 
be repaired. — n., Reparation, a 
renewing or making amends ; some- 
thing to make up for loss or injury; 
compensation. 

Repartee', n. [Fr. repartie, from L. re, 
again ; and partiri, to share], a smart 
and ready answer ; a retort. 

Rgpast', n. [Fr., from L. re, again; 
and pascire, to feed], a meal ; food ; 
refreshment. 

Repatriate, v., to restore to one’s 
country.— n., Repatriation. 

Repay', V., to pay back ; to give in 
return for; to pay over again. — n., 
Repay'ment, that which is repaid. 

Repeal', v. [Fr., from L. re, again ; and 
root of Appeal], to call back; to 
make no longer of force ; to revoke ; 

— n., a making no longer of force; 
abrogation. 

Repeat', v. [L. re, again ; and petgrc , 
to seek], to say, do, or happen over 
again ; to speak from memory. — adv., 
Repeat 'edly, more than once ; often. 

— ns. , Repeat'er, one who repeats ; a 
watch that strikes the last hour again 
on the touching of a spring ; a kind 
of rifle ; a decimal in which the same 
figures are repeated ; Repetition, a 
doing or saying over again. 

R6pel', v. [L. re, back ; and pelUre , to 
drive], to drive or push back ; to keep 
from moving forward ; to ward off. 
Pars. Repelling, repelled. — adj., 
Repellent, driving back ; tending to 
repel ; — n., that which drives back. 

Rgpent', v. [L. re, again; and pccnitere, 
to repent], to feel pain or sorrow for 
one’s conduct ; to change one’s mind 
from a wrong course ; to be sorry for 
and leave off sin. — n., Repent ance, 
sorrow for sin, bringing about a new 
life. — adj., Repent'ant, sorry for sin ; 
showing grief for wrong-doing. 

R$percil8'8ion (re-per-cush'un), n. [L. 
re, back; and percuUre, to shake 
through], a striking or driving back; 
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a quick and frequent repetition of the 
same sound ; reverberation.— adj., Re- 
percus'sive, driving back or causing 
repercussion. 

Repertory and Repertoire', (rep-er- 
twar'), ns. [Fr., from L. repertorium: 
reperire, to find out], a place in which 
things are arranged so as to be easily 
found ; a store - house ; repository ; 
magazine. 

Rgpine', V., to go on pining ; to lose 
heart and spirit; to be discontented; 
to grumble. 

Replace', V., to put back in the same 
place ; to fill tHe place of ; to repay. — 
n., Replacement. 

Rgplen'ish, v. [Old Fr. replenir : from 
L. re, again ; and plenus , full], to fill 
up again ; to put in a new supply.— n.. 

Replenishment. 

ReplSte', adj. [L. repletus : re, again ; 
and plere, to fill], filled up ; completely 
filled. — ns., Reple'tion and Replete- 
Jiess, state of being filled up; over- 
flowing fulness ; superabundance. 

Rgpll'ca, 7i. [same root as Reply], a 
copy of a picture, etc., by’the painter 
of the original. — n., Replication, an 
answer to a plea in court ; a repetition 
or a copy. 

Rgply', v. [Fr., from L. re, back ; and 
plicare, to fold], to give an answer; 
to respond; — n., an answer; some- 
thing said or done in return ; response. 

Repfirt', v. [Fr., from L. re, back ; and 
portare, to carry], to bring back ; to 
tell what has been seen or heard ; to 
write down speeches, etc., for a 
newspaper ; (oneself) to come with 
information or for orders;— n., that 
which is reported ; an account of any- 
thing ; the result of an examination ; 
common talk ; character ; the noise of 
a shot, etc.— n., Report'd*, one who 
reports for the newspapers. 

Rgpose', v. [Fr. re; and poser. See 
Pose], to lay or lie at rest ; (on) to 
have confidence in; to rely on;— w., 
a lying at rest ; rest of mind ; ease of 
manner ; that in a work of art which 
rests the eye. — n., Repository, a 
place where things are laid up for 
safety ; a storehouse. 
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Repossess', v. t to get possession of 
again.— n.. Reposses'sion. 

Reprehend', v. [L. reprehend^re], to 
blame ; to find fault with.— adj., Rep- 
rehen'sible, blamable ; culpable.— 
n., Reprehension, reproof ; cen- 
sure.— rtdjs. ,Reprehen'sive and Rep- 
rehen'sory, containing reproof. 

Represent' ( rep-re-zent '), v. [L. re; and 
presentare , to place before], to bring 
before the mind ; to be in the place of ; 
to act the part of; to be a sign of ; to 
give an account of ; to picture in the 
mind.— n.. Representation, a bring- 
ing before the mind ; a showing what 
something is like; a picture; a descrip- 
tion ; a play on a stage ; something 
done by a representative, —adj.. Rep- 
resentative, representing ; acting for 
another; delegated ; like others of the 
same kind ; typical; — ?t., one who acts 
for others ; a member of parliament ; 
a delegate ; an heir. 

Repress', v., to press back or to put 
down ; to keep in check ; to restrain. 

— n., Repression, act of repressing 
restraining power. — adj., Repres- 
sive, fitted to repress ; checking ; re- 
straining. 

Reprieve' (jr&pr&v), V. [Fr. reprouver : 
from L. re, a second time; and pro- 
bare, to test], to delay or mitigate 
punishment; to relieve; — n ., a delay 
or mitigation of punishment ; a time 
of ease or relief ; a breathing time. 

Rep'rlmand (or rep-ri-mand '), n. [Fr., 
from L. reprimenda , that must be 
repressed ; re, back ; and prem#re, to 
press], a severe rebuke ;— v., to blame 
severely ; to give a reproof openly. 

RSprint', v., to print again ; to print a 
second edition of. — n., Re'print, a 
second print ; a new edition. 

RSprls'al {rc-priz -al), n. [Fr. represaille; 
Ital. ripresa : L. re, again ; and 
prendtrc, to seize], a punishment of an 
injury by a similar one ; that which 
is seized for injury done ; retaliation. 

R&proach', v. [Fr., from L. re, again ; 
and prope, near], to blame in severe 
words ; to charge with a fault ;— n., a 
severe finding of fault ; blameworthy 
action ; disgrace.— adjs., Reproach. - 
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able, deserving reproach ; Reproach- 
ful, expressing reproach; deserving 
reproach. 

Rep'robate, adj. [L. re, away ; and pro - 
bare, to test], not standing the test ; 
given over to wickedness ; profligate ; 
depraved ;— n., a person given over to 
wickedness ;—v., to disown; to con- 
sider beyond hope. — n., Reproba- 
tion, a giving over to destruction ; 
state of being given over; rejection; 
condemnation. 

Reproduce', v., to produce over again ; 
to make a copy of ; renew.— n., Re- 
production.— adjs. , Reproductive 
and Reproduc'tory, tending to re- 
produce. 

Reprove' ( re-proov '), v. [Fr., from L. 
See Reprobate], to find fault with 
to one’s face; to blame strongly. — n., 
Reproof', fault found to one’s face ; 
rebuke ; censure.— adj., Reprov'able, 
that may be found fault with ; blame- 

; worthy. 

Reptile, adj. [L. reptttu: repHre, to 
creep], creeping ; moving on tiie belly, 
or with very short legs ; low or base ; 
— n., an animal that crawls ; a low- 
minded person. 

Rfipub'liC, n. [Fr., from L. respublica, 
a commonwealth], a state, the governor 
of which is chosen from time to time 
by the people; commonwealth. — ad\ , 
Republican, pertaining to a republic; 
— n., one who favours a republic. — n., 
Republicanism, the principles or 
forms of a republican government; 
fondness for republican government. 

Rgpublish, v., to publish again.— n. , 
Republication. 

RSpu'diate, V. [L. repudiare: re, away; 
and pudere, to be ashamed of], to cast 
off ; to have nothing to do with ; to 
refuse to pay, — n., Repudiation, 
a casting off ; rejection ; disavowal. 

Rgpug'nant, adj. l L. re, against; and 
pugnare, to fight], inclined to fight 
against ; at war with ; (to) contrary to ; 
disagreeing with.— ns., Repug'nance 
and Repug'nancy, strong dislike; 
aversion ; reluctance. 

Repulse', v. [L. re, back ; and pulsus : 
pelUre , to drive], to drive back ; to 
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beat off; — n., denial; refusal.— n., 
Eepul'flion, a feeling of dislike ; power 
of repelling.— <wy., Repulsive, tend- 
ing to drive away; cold and uninviting; 
causing strong dislike. 

Rgpur'chase, v., to buy back act 
of buying back ; that which is bought 
back. 

Repute', v. [L. re, again ; and putare, 
to think], to account or reckon ; to 
estimate; — n., a person’s good name: 
character ; reputation. — adj. , Reput- 
able, having a good name ; highly 
thought of. — n., ReptLta'tion, good 
name ; character ; public honour. 

Request', n. [Fr., from L. requisitus: 
re, again ; and qucer€re, to ask], a 
prayer ; a petition ; that which is 
asked for ; state of being much 
desired; — v., to ask for or from; 
to entreat ; to beseech. 

Re quiem (or rek'wi-em ), n. [L., acc. of 
requics, rest], a hymn or mass sung 
for the repose of the dead ; music 
composed in honour of the dead. 

RSquire', v. [L. requirtre. See Re- 
quest], to ask as a right ; to claim ; to 
insist upon having ; to be in need of ; 
to demand. — n., Requirement, that 
which is required ; something needed. 

Requisite (relc'wi-zit), adj. [same root 
as Request], that cannot be done 
without; necessary; — n., what can- 
not be done without. — n., Requisi- 
tion ( rek-wi-zish'un ), that which is de- 
manded; a written request or invi- 
tation ; a demand for supplies ; — v., 
to make a demand on or for. — n., 
Requisl'tionist, one who makes or 
signs a requisition. 

RSquite', v. [L. re, back ; and Quit], to 
give back as good as one gets ; to 
repay; recompense.— n., Reqult'al, 
a return, good or bad ; compensation ; 
retaliation. 

Rere'dos (rer'dos), n. [Rear ; and Fr. 
dos, from L. dorsum , the back], the 
ornamental screen behind an altar. 
Rere'mouse. see Rearmouse. 
Rere'ward. See Rear (2). 

Rescind' {re-sind'), v. [L, re, away ; and 
scind&re, to cut], to cut off ; to make 
no longer of force ; to repeal. 


Re'script, n. [L. rescriptum , a reply: 
re, and scriMre , to write], the answer 
given to a question of law ; an edict ; 
a decree. 

Res'cue (res'cu), v. [Old Fr. rescourre; 
from L. re ; and excuUre, to shake off], 
to free from danger ; to take from the 
hands of an enemy ; to set at liberty ; 
— n., a freeing from danger or evil ; 
deliverance ; release. 

Research' (re-sercli), n., a careful 
search after facts or truth ; investiga- 
tion. 

Resem'ble ( re-zern'll ), v. [Fr., from L. 
re, again ; and simulare: similis, like], 
to be like.— n., Resem'blance, like- 
ness in any way ; similarity. 

Rgsent' ( [re-zent '), v. [L. re, again ; and 
seutire, to feel], to take ill; to be 
offended at.— adj., Resent'ful, angry 
at wrong-doing ; easily made angry.— 
n., Resent 'ment, strong sense of 
wrong or injury ; continued anger. 

Reserve' (re-zerv), v. [L. re, back ; and 
servare , to keep], to keep back; to 
keep for oneself ; to lay up for future 
use ;— 7i., something kept back ; some- 
thing laid up for future use ; stiffness 
of manner ; troops ready to assist 
when needed ; land kept for a special 
purpose. — n., Rfiserva'tion, some- 
thing kept back ; a thought not 
expressed ; a clause in a deed with- 
holding something; land reserved for a 
tribe, etc .—adj., Reserved' ( rH-zervd !), 
not free in manner; stiff; formal; 
cold. 

Res'ervoir (rez’er-vwdr or -voir), n. [Fr., 
from Low L. reservatcnHum, a store- 
house], a place where a store of any- 
thing is kept, esp. where water is 
stored for use. 

R§set', v. [same root as Receipt], to 
receive and hide stolen goods;— n., a 
receiving and hiding of stolen goods. 
Par*. Resetting, resetted. 

RSside' ( re-nd'\ v. [L. residere: re , 
back ; and sedere, to Bit], to live in a 
place; to have a settled home; to 
abide.— 7i., Residence, a residing or 
dwelling; the place where one lives; 
abode.— adj.. Resident, dwelling in ; 
living where one's duties are to be 
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performed ; — n., one who lives in a 
plaoe ; a minister at a foreign court. 

— ns., Residency, residence ; the 
dwelling-place of the minister at a 
native court in India; Resident/ er, 
a dweller. — adjs., Residential (res-i- 
den'shal), pertaining to residence ; 
Residentiary, having residence ; — 
n., a priest bound to reside for a time 
at a cathedral church. 

Residue ( res'i-du ), n. [L. residuum, a 
remainder], that which remains after 
a part is taken away, especially of an 
estate after all debts are paid. — adjs., j 
Resid'flal and Resid'dous, remain- 
ing, etc. ; Resid'flary, belonging to 
the residue; receiving the remainder. 

— n., Resid'flum, that which is left 
after purification ; dross ; refuse. 

Rgsign' (re- tin'), v. [L. resignare, to 
unseal : re, away ; and signum, a seal 
or mark], to give up, as a claim or an 
office ; (oneself) to yield or submit.— 
n., Resigna tion, act of giving up ; 
submission to necessity; patience. 
—adj., Resigned', calm in mind ; 
at rest. 

Resile' (re-zitf), v. [L. resilire , to leap 
back], to start back ; to go back from 
a purpose or a position; to recoil.— 
adj. , Resilient, bounding back; 
elastic; springy.-— n., Resilience or 
Resiliency. 

Resin (rez'in), n. [Fr., from L. resina], 
a half-liquid substance, easily set on 
fire, that flows from trees ; gum. — 
adjs., Resinous and Res'iny, of the 
nature of resin ; got from resin. 

Rgsist' (re-zist’), v. [L. resistive, to stand 
against], to stand or to strive against ; 
to hinder in acting ; to oppose ; to 
obstruct. — n., Resistance, a standing 
against force ; opposition.— adjs., Re- 
sistible, that may be resisted; Re- 
sistleSB, that cannot be resisted. 

RSsolve' (ri-zolv 1 ), v. [L. re, again ; and 
solvire, to looBen], to break up into 
parts ; to clear from doubt ; to make 
up one’s mind; to declare by vote; 
to disperse, as a tumour; (music) to 
make a discord pass into a concord ;— 
n., a making up of one’s mind ; some- 
thing determined on .—adj., Res'O- 
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lute, fixed in purpose; determined.— 
n„ Resolution, a resolving or separat- 
ing ; a making up of one’s mind ; that 
which is determined on ; a decision 
come to by vote; (and Res'Olut©- 
ness) constancy ; determination. — 
adj. , Resolved', separated into parts; 
having the mind made up ; passed by 
vote. 

Res'onant (rez'o-nant), adj. [L. re, back ; 
and sonare, to sound], throwing back 
or repeating sound; echoing.— n., 
Res'onance, power of throwing back 
sound ; an increase of sound by 
natural means, as by rocks, or a 
sounding-board ; reverberation. 

RSsort' (re-zort'), v. [Fr., from L. re, 
again ; and sortiri, to obtain by lot], 
to betake oneself ; to go for help or 
safety ; — n., agoing to ; a place to which 
one often goes ; haunt ; refuge. 

Resound' ( re-zound !), v., to sound back ; 
to echo ; to sound loudly ; to be filled 
with sound ; to spread the fame of. 

Resource' (re-sors'), n., a source of 
supply ; any means of overcoming a 
difficulty; pi., money or property; 
any power or means.— adj., Resource- 
ful, full of resource. 

Rgspect', n. [L. respictre, to look back 
on], a looking back or up to ; honour 
paid to worth ; reference (to) ; regard ; 
pi., good wishes; — v., to look up to; 
to take notice of ; to consider worthy 
of honour ; to have regard to ; to 
favour. — ns., Respectability and 
Respect'ableness, state or quality 
of being respectable.— adjs., R© 
spect'able, worthy of respect ; 
moderate in number or quality ; Re- 
spectful, marked by respect; show- 
ing respect ; courteous ; Respec'tive, 
having reference to; referring to single 
persons or things ; particular. 

RSspire', V. [L. re, again ; and spirare, 
to breathe], to take in and breathe 
out air ; to breathe.— n., R© 8 ' 

pira'tion, act or power of re- 
spiring ; a breath ; Res'pirfttor, 
a covering of gauze or fine wire, to 
keep cold air from the lungs.— adj., 
Respiratory, belonging to or serving 
for respiration. 
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Refl'pitO, n. [Old Fr. respit, from L. 
respects], a putting of ; postpone- 
ment ; delay ; a time of rest ; a delay 
in the execution of a sentence ;—v., 
to give a respite; to put off an 
execution. 

R§splen'dent, adj. [L. resplcndere, to 
shine], shining ; very bright.— ns., Re- 
splen'dence and Resplen'dency, 
state of great brightness ; brilliancy. 

Respond', V. [L. re, again ; and spondere , 
to promise], to give an answer ; to act 
agreeably with or suitably to.— adj., 
Respon dent, answering ; coming uj> 
to what was expected ; — n., one who 
answers, especially in a lawsuit ; 
defendant. — n., Response', an answer; 
a reply to an objection. — ns., Re- 
sponsibility and Respon'sible- 
ness, state of being responsible ; that 
for which one is responsible ; means 
of paying ; liability ; obligation. — adjs., 
Responsible, that may be called to 
account ; able to undertake ; trust- | 
worthy ; Respon'sive, giving an 
answer ; showing sympathy. 

Rest (1), n. [A.S.], freedom from motion 
or disturbance ; time or place of 
quietness; sleep; that on which a 
thing leans ; a pause of the voice in 
reading or in muBic ; a mark ; — v., to 
be still ; to be free from work, etc. ; to 
lean or to depend (on) ; to put to rest ; 
to set on a support ; to have confi- 
dence; to be satisfied.— adjs., Res'tive, 
unwilling to go forward ; obstinate ; 
jibbing, as a horse ; Rest 'less, con- 
tinually moving ; seeking change; un- 
settled ; wakeful.— n., Restlessness. 

Rest (2), v. [Fr., from L. re, back ; and 
stare, to stand], to be left ; to continue 
to be ; — n., that which is left after part 
is taken ; the others. 

Res'taurant (res' to-r ant or res' to-rang), 
n. [Fr., pres. par. of restaurer. See 
Restore], a place where refreshments 
are sold,— n., Restau'rateur (-tar). 

Restitution, n. [L. restitufre : re, 
again : and statute, to set], a giving 
back of what was taken away ; a 
making good of loss or injury; that 
which is given back. 

RSstore', v. [Fr., from L. restaur are: 
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re, again; and Gk. stauros , a stake], 
to give back what has been taken 
away ; to replace ; to bring back to a 
former state or place. — n., Res- 
toration, act of restoring; state of 
being restored ; a bringing back to 
health ; that which is restored ; the 
return of Charles II. in 1660. — adj., 
Restor'ative, fitted to restore; — n., 
a restoring medicine. 

Restrain', V. [Fr., from L. re, back ; and 
stringgre, to draw tight], to hold back ; 
to keep in check. — n. , Restraint', 
state of being restrained ; a lessening 
of liberty ; that which hinders or 
limits. 

Restrict', v. [L. Same as Restrain], 
to keep within bounds ; to hinder 
from spreading; to repress. — n., 

Restriction, confinement within 
limits ; that which keeps in check. — 
adj., Restrictive, tending to restrict. 

Result', v. [L. resultare : re, back ; and 
satire, to leap], to arise out (of); to 
spring (from) ; to follow as a conse- 
quence ;— a consequence ; decision. 
—adj., Result'ant, following as a 
result ; arising from combination ; — 
n., that which results. 

Rgsume' (re-zuin), v. [L. re, again ; and 
sumfire, to take], to take back ; to take 
up or to begin again.— ns., Res'tlme 
( rez'u-md ), a summing up ; a short 
statement ; summary : Resump'tion, 
act of resuming or taking back. 

Reaur'gent, adj. [L. re, again ; and 
surgdre, to rise], rising again, especially 
from the dead.— ns., Resur'gence ; 
Resurrection, a rising from the 
dead ; life after the resurrection. 

Resus'citate ( r&sus'i-tdt ), v. [L. re, 
again ; and suscitare, to rouse], to 
bring back from seeming death ; to 
renew the life of ; to come back to life 
again— n., Resuscitation. 

Retail', v. [L. re, again ; and Fr. tailler, 
to cut], to sell in small quantities ; to 
tell what one has heard. — n., Re'tail, 
sale of goods in small quantities. 

Retain', v. [Fr., from L. retin&re : re, 
back ; and tenere, to hold], to keep 
hold of ; not to let go or part with ; 
to secure by paying a fee beforehand. 
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— rw., Retain 'er, one kept in service ; 
a fee paid to a lawyer to conduct a 
case ; Reten'tion, power of retaining ; 
state of being retained ; place of con- 
finement.— adj., Retentive, able to 
hold; remembering easily.— n., Re- 
ten'tiveness. 

Retaliate, v. [L. retaliare: re, back; 
and tdlis , of such a kind], to give like 
for like; to return evil for evil.— n., 
Retaliation.— adj*., Retallative, 
and Retaliatory, returning like 
for like. 

Retard', v. [L. re, back ; and tardus, 
slow], to make slow ; to keep from 
moving at the proper speed ; to hinder ; 
to postpone ; to put off. — n., Retarda- 
tion, a keeping back ; that which 
keeps back ; amount of delay. 

Retch or Reach, V. [A.S. hrdec, a cough], 
to strain in vomiting. 

Reticent, adj. [L. re, again or very; 
and tacire, to be silent], keeping close 
silence ; giving no information. — n., 
Reticence ( ret'i-cms ). 

Retic'Olate and Retic'filated, adjs. [L. 
reticuldtus: rete, a net], made like a 
net; having cross lines like network. 

— n., Reticule, a bag or pocket ; lines 
in a telescope. 

Retlform, adj. [L. rete, a net ; and 
Form], having the appearance of a 
net. 

Retina, n. [L. rete, a net], a network of 
the optic nerves at the back of the eye. 

Retinue ( ret'i-nu ), n. [same as Retain], 
the attendants on a person of rank. 

Rfitire', v. [Fr. retirer ], to draw back ; 
to go back or away ; to give up one’s 
position ; to retreat. — adj., Retired', 
away from public view; done with 
public life ; superannuated. — n., Re- 
tire'ment, a giving Up of public 
life ; a quiet place of abode.— adj., 
Retiring, not forward ; keeping in 
the background ; shy ; modest. 

RStort', v. [L. retortus : re, back ; and 
torquere, to twist], to throw back ; to 
make a severe reply ; to return an 
argument or charge ;— n., a quick and 
witty reply ; a sharp answer ; a vessel 
used in distilling. 

RStOUCh' ( re-tucb ! ), v., to touch again 
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in order to improve;— n., act of fie* 
touching. 

J Retrace', v., to go back the same way ; 
to trace over again ; repeat. 

Rgtract', v. [L. retractus : re, back ; and 
trahgre, to draw], to draw back ; to 
make shorter ; to unsay what haB been 
said; to withdraw. — n., Retrac'tion, 
a drawing back ; (and Retractation) 
an unsaying ; recantation.— adj., Re- 
trac'tile, that can be drawn back. 

RStroat', n. [Fr., from It. retractus, as 
above], a drawing back ; a retracing of 
one’s stops ; a place of rest or safety ; 
a retirement before an enemy or from 
an unsafe position ; the signal for 
retreat; — v., to draw back before an 
enemy ; to retrace one’s steps ; to go 
to a place of safety. 

RStrench', V. [Fr., from L. re, again; 
and root of Trench], to cut off; to 
make less or shorter;: to cut down 
expenses.— Retrenchement, a cutting 
off ; curtailment ; a fort within another 
to prolong the defence. 

R&tribu'tion, n. [[L. re, again ; and 
tribu&re, to give], a return of a suitable 
kind ; reward or punishment ; retalia- 
tion. — adjs., RStrib'tltive and Re- 
trib'titory, giving reward or punish- 
ment ; repaying. 

Rgtrieve' (re-tr&v h ), v. [Fr. retrouver, to 
find again, with change of vowel as in 
Reprieve], to find again ; to restore 
to a former good state ; to repair.— n., 
Retriev'er, a dog trained to find and 
bring back game. 

Rfitrocede', V. [L. retro, backward ; and 
cedtre, to go], to go back ; to retire ; to 
give back. -n. , Retroces'sion. 

Ret'rograde, adj. [L. retro , backward; 
and gradi, to go], going backward; 
going from a good to a bad state ;—v., 
to go backward ; to fall from a good 
state.— n., Retrogression, motion 
backward ; a falling off in quality ; 
deterioration.— adj. , Retrogres'sive, 
tending to go backward ; passing from 
better to worse. 

Ret'rospect, n. [L. retro, back; and 
spectus: spectre, to see], a looking back; 
review of the past i v., to look back. 
— n., Retrospection, act or power 
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of looking back.— adj., Retrospec- 
tive, looking backward; referring to 
things that are past. 

Return', v. [L. re, back ; and root of 
Turn], to come or turn back ; to 
appear again ; to say in reply ; to 
bring or send back ; to repay money ; 
to give an account or report;— n., act 
of coming or of giving back ; money 
gained ; a report or account given in ; 
a reply. 

RSun'ion ( re-un'yun ), n., a union after 
separation ; a meeting of persons sep- 
arated for a time ; a festive meeting.— 
v., Reunite', to join together again ; 
to become firmly united. 

Rgveal', v. [Fr., from L. re, away ; and 
velare , to cover], to unveil ; to un- 
cover ; to lay open what has been hid ; 
to make known by supernatural power. 
— n., Revelation, a revealing or 
making known ; that which is revealed ; 
God’s truth made known in the Biblo ; 
the last book of the New Testament. 

Reveille (rd-vel'ya), n. [Old Fr. resvcil : 
L. re, again ; ex, out ; and vigilare , to 
watch], the sound of drum or bugle at 
daybreak to awaken troops. 

Rev'el, n. [Old Fr. reveler , to revolt: 
L. rebellare. See Rebel], a feast with 
great noise and fun ; loud merry- 
making ; — v ., to spend time in noise and 
feasting; to have great enjoyment. 
Pars. Revelling, revelled.— n. , Rev- 
elry, noisy feasting. 

Rgvenge' ( re-vcnj '), v. [Fr., from L. re, 
in return; and vindicare, to assert], 
to do harm in return ; to injure 
from spite; — n., a returning of evil; 
vengeance.— adj., Revenge'ful, cher- 
ishing revenge ; vindictive ; resentful. 

Rev'enue (rev'e-nu), n. [Fr‘, from L. re, 
back ; and venire, to come], that which 
comes back, as income or profit ; the 
annual income of a nation ;—adj., per- 
taining to the collection of taxes. 

R5verl)erate, v. [L. re, back ; and 
verberare, to beat], to send- back, as 
sound ; to drive from side* to Bide, 
as sound or flame ; to be reflected or 
driven back ; to re-echo. — n.,' Rever- 
bera'tion, the echoing of Bound among 
rocks or in the clouds ; thunder. 

XXIV. 


RSvere', V. [L. re, very much; and 
vereri , to fear], to look on with love, 
honour, and fear; to regard with 
respect and awe. — n., Rev'erence, 
fear mingled with honour and respect ; 
a title given to clergymen ; — v., to 
regard with awe and respect. — adjs., 
Rev'erend, worthy of reverence ; a 
title given to clergymen ; Rev'erent, 
showing or feeling reverence ; Rev- 
erential, arising from or showing 
reverence ; respectful. 

Rev'erie or Rev'ery, n. [Fr. rever, to 
dream], a state of the mind akin to 
dreaming ; a waking dream. 

Reverse', adj. [L. reversus: re, back; 
and vertdre, to turn], turned backward 
or upside down ; having an opposite 
direction ; — v., to turn the other way ; 
to put in opposite order; to give a 
contrary decision n., the direct con- 
trary ; the back, as of a coin, etc. ; a 
change to bad fortune ; a misfortune. — 
n., Revers'al, a turning in an opposito 
direction; repeal; overthrow. — adj., 
Reversible, that may be reversed. — 
n., Reversion (re-ver'shun), a return 
to a former state or form ; a right to 
future possession ; that which reverts 
or returns. — -adj.. Reversionary, to 
be possessed after some one else. 

R6vert', v., to turn back ; to return to 
a former state or owner or to his heirs ; 
to refer to something already said. 

Rgview' (re-vu r \ v., to view again ; to 
look back on ; to examine with great 
care ; to inspect troops ; — n., a second 
view ; a careful examination ; a maga- 
zine in which notices or criticisms of 
books, etc., are printed ; an inspection 
of troops. 

Rgvile', v. [L. re, again ; and root of 
Vile], to address abusive language to ; 
to speak ill of. 

RSvise', v. [Fr., from L. reviserc: re, 
again ; and videre , to see], to look over 
for the purpose of correction ; to alter 
and amend ; — n ., a review ; a second 
proof sheet. — ns., Revls'al, act of 
revising ; Revl'siOJl ( re-vizbfun ), a 
looking over for correction ; the result 
of revising. 

RSvis'it, v., to visit again. 
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Rgvive', v, [L. re, again ; and viv&re, to 
live], to return to life ; to bring back 
to life ,* to recover after weakness ; to 
recall to mind.— ns., Revlv'al, re- 
covery from weakness, etc. ; a renewal 
of life or interest ; a new and deeper 
interest in religion ; Revlv'alism ; 
Revlv'alist, one who helps on re 
vivals. 

Revivify, v., to cause to live again ; to 
bring new life to ; resuscitate. 

RSvoke', v. [L. re, back ; and vocare, to 
call], to call back ; to make of no 
effect or force ; to repeal ; to fail to 
follow suitat cards. — adj., Rev'ocable 
that may be revoked. — n., Revoca- 
tion, a calling back ; an order or law 
making another of no force ; repeal. 

RgVOlt', v. [Fr., from Ital. rivolta : L. 
re, back ; and volv^re, to roll], to turn 
away from or against ; to be faithless , 
to leave one side for another ; to take 
up arms against authority ; to shock 
or disgust; — n., a taking up of arms 
against one’s government ; a change 
of sides.— ac^., Revolting 1 , causing 
disgust or horror. 

RSvolve' ( re-volv '), v. [L. re, back ; and 
volvfre, to roll], to roll back ; to turn 
or roll round like a wheel ; to move 
round a centre; to turn over in the 
mind ; to ponder. 

Rev'olute, adj. [L. re, back ; and volutus, 
rolled], rolled back or downward, as 
the edge of a leaf.— n., Revolution, 
motion round an axis or a centre ; a 
going round to the same point again ; 
space or time passed through by a 
revolving body; a deep and sudden 
change, especially in the government 
of a country ; the change of sovereigns 
in 1688. — adj., Revolutionary, 
pertaining to a revolution ; wishing 
to upset. — v., Revolutionize or 
Revolutionise, to change completely. 

— n., Revolutionist, one who tries to 
bring about a revolution. 

Revolver, n., something that revolves ; 
a pistol with several revolving barrels, 
which can be fired one after another 
without reloading, 

Revul'sion (re-vul’ shun), n. [L. revulsio : 
re, away ; and velUre, to tear], a sudden 
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separation ; a sudden and complete 
change of feeling ; disgust. 

Reward', v. [L. re, again : and root of 
Ward or Guard], to give in return 
for work or kindness ; to repay either 
good or evil ; — n., something given in 
return for work or kindness ; a return 
for good or evil ; the fruit of one’s work. 

Rey'nard ( ra'nard ). See Renard. 

Rhap'sody (rap'-), n. [Gk. rhapsodia, a 
recitation : rhaptein, to sew ; and ode, 
a song], a part of an epic poem to be 
recited at one time ; a wild jumble of 
sentences. — n., Rhap'sodist, one who 
recites rhapsodies. 

Rhenish (ren'-), adj. [L. Rhenus, the 
Rhine], pertaining to the Rhine. 

Rhet'oric (ret'-), n. [Gk. rhstorikos, 
rhetor , a public speaker], the art of 
speaking or writing with elegance and 
force ; fine language ; power of persua- 
sion ; oratory. — adj., Rhetorical. 
— n., Rhetorl'cian (ret-o-rish’un), one 
who practises rhetoric ; an orator. 

Rheum (room), n. [Gk. rheuma, a flowj, 
a thin fluid gathering in the eyes or 
nose during a cold.— ac?,/. , Rheumatic, 
pertaining to or ill with rheumatism. 
—n., Rheum'atiam, a pain in the 
muscles and joints, once thought to 
be caused by rheum. 

Rhinoc'eros (ri-nos'e-ros), n. [Gk. rhis, 
rhinos , the nose ; and Mr as, a horn], 
a large hoofed animal of Africa with 
one or two horns on its nose; pi, 
Rhinoc'eroses. 

Rhododen'dron (ro-), n. [Gk. rhodrn, 
a rose ; and dendron, a tree], an ever- 
green shrub with large showy flowers 
like roses. 

Rhodomontade'. See Rodomontade. 

Rhomb and Rhom'bUS (rom'-\ ns. [Gk. 
rhombos, a spinning-top], a figure having 
its four sides equal, but its angles not 
right angles.— n., Rhom'boid, a four- 
sided figure having its opposite sides 
equal. 

Rhu'barb (roo'barb), n. [L. Rha, the 
river Volga ; and barbdrum, foreign], 
an edible plant originally from the 
banks of the Volga ; the root of one 
species used as medicine. 

Rhumb or Rumb (rum), n. [root of 
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Rhomb], the principal meridian; a 
line crossing different meridian lines 
at the same angle; a point of the 
compass. 

Rhyme (rim) or Rime, n. [A.S. rim, 
number], words or sounds repeated at 
regular intervals ; similar final sounds ; 
— v., to make rhymes or verses ; to 
correspond in rhyme. — ns., Rhym'er 
and Rhym'Ster, a maker of rhymes ; 
a poor poet. 

Rhythm ( rithm ), n. [Gk. rhythmos , 
motion], any regular measured motion ; 
accents in verse or music at regular 
intervals; symmetry.— a^'s., Rhyth- 
mic and Rhyth'mical, having the 
nature of rhythm ; periodical. 

Rib, n. [A.S.], one of the curved bones 
of the side ; one of the curved timbers 
forming the sides of a ship ; one of the 
strong arches in a vaulted roof ; a thick 
vein of a leaf ; — v. , to form with ribs 
or grooves ; to shut in with ribs. Pars. 
Ribbing:, Ribbed. 

Rib'ald, n. [BY., from a Ger. root mean- 
ing a prostitute], a low, foul-mouthed 
fellow ;—adj., base; low; obscene.— 
n., Rib'aldry, the talk of a ribald. 

Rib'bon and Rib'and or Rib'band, ns. 
10.], a long, narrow web of Bilk, etc., 
used for trimming dresses ; a shred or 
tatter; — v., to adorn with ribbons. 

Rice (ris), n. [BY., from Gk. oryza, 
perhaps from Pers. or Arab.], a grain 
grown in warm countries, where it 
formB a large part of the food of the 
people.— n., Rice-paper, a thin paper 
made by the Chinese from the pith of 
a plant found in Formosa. 

Rich, adj. [A.S. rice], having much money 
or property ; well supplied ; giving large 
returns ; containing much nourishment 
or seasoning, as food ; having great 
value, beauty, etc. — ns., Rich'es, sing., 
often as pi. [Fr. richesse], much money ; 
great possessions; wealth; Rich'ness, 
state of being rich. 

Rick, n. [A.S.], a stack of grain, hay, or 
straw. 

RicR'etB, n. [E., from a root meaning to 
twist], a disease of children showing 
soft or curved bones.— adj., Rick'ety, 
ill with rioketi ; feeble ; tottering. 


Ric'OChet (ric'o-shd or ric'o-shet), n. [Fr.], 
the rebound of a cannon ball along the 
ground, or of a flat stone on the surface 
of water;— v., to rebound, etc. Pars. 
Ricochet'ting, ricochet'ted. 

Rid, v. [A.S.], to free from ; to clear away 
by force ; to deliver. Pars. Ridding, 
rid; past tense, rid. — n., Rid'dance, 
act of ridding ; state of being rid ; free- 
dom ; deliverance. 

Rid'dle ( 1 ), «. [A.S. rdedelse, from rded, 
counsel], a puzzling question ; some- 
thing obscure to be guessed ; — v., to 
make or to solve riddles. 

Rid'dle (2), n. [A.S. to sift], a shallow 
sieve for separating finer material from 
coarser ;— v., to separate with a riddle ; 
to make many holes in, as with shot. 

Ride, v. [A.S. ; same root as Road], to 
be carried along on horseback or in a 
carriage ; to float, as a ship at anchor ; 
to manage a horse ; — n., act of riding ; 
a road for riding; the district of an 
excise officer. Pars. Riding, ridden ; 
past tense , rode. — n., RId'er, one who 
rides ; something added on a separate 
paper; a clause added to a bill or a 
motion. — adj ., RId'ing, travelling on 
horseback; used for riding on; used 
when riding;— n., the district of an 
excise officer. 

Ridge (rij), n. [A.S., a back], a raised 
line along the back or surface ; a long 
range of hills or mountains ; the line 
thrown up by a plough, especially 
running the length of the field ; the top 
of a sloping roof ;—v., to form a ridge 
on ; to make into ridges. — adj., Ridgy, 
having or rising in ridges. 

Ridicule, n. [L. ridiculum, a jest], some- 
thing intended to cause laughter and 
contempt ; the person or the thing 
laughed at ;— v., to mock and laugh at. 
—adj., Ridiculous, causing laughter 
and contempt ; absurd ; droll. 

RId'ing, n. [Scand. ( th)riding = third 
part], one of the three divisions of the 
county of York. 

Rife, adj. [A.S. rif, abundant], abundant ; 
plentiful; often met with. 

Riff-raff, n. [Fr. rif, a piece of plunder ; 
and raf, sweepings], sweepings; the 
lowest order of the people. 
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Rl'fle (1) (ri'fl), v. [Fr. rifler : Scand.], to 
carry away by force ; to strip ; to rob. 

Rl'fle (2 )(ri'ji), 7i. [Dan., to make grooves 
in ; from root of Rive], a gun with spiral 
grooves in its barrel ;— v., to cut with 
spiral grooves. — ns., Ri'fleman, a man 
armed with a rifle; Ri'fle-range, a 
place for practising shooting. 

Rift, n. [from Rive], an opening made 
by riving; a fissure; a cleft; — v., to 
split ; to burst open. 

Riff (1), v. [Scand., to bind or wrap], to 
fit up, especially a ship ; to dress ; — n., 
the peculiar fit of the masts and sails of 
a ship ; dress. Pars. Rigging, rigged. 

— n., Rig'ging, the ropes, chains, etc., 
for the masts and sails of a ship ; the 
top of a roof. 

Rig (2), n. Same as Ridge. 

Right (rlt), adj. [A.S.], straight; accord- 
ing to the will of God ; in accordance 
with truth or duty ; not mistaken ; 
properly done or placed; on the side 
away from the heart ; (angle) consisting 
of 90° ; — adv. (and Rightly), in a right 
manner; in a straight line; immedi- 
ately ; in agreement with truth or with 
God’s will ; in a great degree ; — n., that 
which is true or just ; the path of duty ; 
that to which one has a just claim ; the 
right side of the body ; — v., to put or to 
turn right; to free from wrong. — n., 
Right-angle, an angle of 90°.— adj., 
Right'eous 0 rit'yus ) [A.S. riht; and 
wls, manner], living in the way that is 
right; according to God’s will. — n., 
Righteousness, righteous conduct. 

— adjs. t Rightful, according to jus- 
tice ; held by a just claim ; Right- 
handed, using the right hand more than 
the left ; moving in the same direction 
as the hands of a watch ; screws. — n., 
Right'ness, state of being right. 

Rigid ( rij'id ), adj . [L. rigidus ], that will 
not bend ; stiff ; unyielding ; strict in 
opinion or in discipline.— 7 is. , Rigidity 
and Rig'idnesB, power to resist change 
of form ; stiffness of manners. 

Rig'marole, n. [ ragman-roll , on which 
the Scottish nobles signed obedience to 
Edward I.], a long and foolish story. 

Rlg'Olir (rig'ur), n. [L. rigor, stiffness], 
stiffness; severity; hard-heartedness; 
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strictness. — adj., Rig'OfOUS, very 
strict ; severe ; inclement.— n., Ri'gor, 
a shivering fit, caused by chill, etc. 

Rill, n . [L., from Ger. rille, a furrow], a 
very small stream ;—v., to flow in small 
streams. 

Rim, n. [A.S.], an edge or border; the 
circumference of a wheel ; — v., to put a 
rim on. Pars. Rimming, rimmed. 

Rime (1), n., proper spelling of Rhyme. 

Rime (2), n. [A.S. hrlm], hoar frost.— 
adj., RIm'y, showing rime. 

Rind, n. [A.S.], the outer covering, as 
the skin of fruit, the bark of trees, etc. 

Rin'derpest, n. [Ger. rinder, cattle ; and 
Pest], a severe disease of cattle. 

Ring (1), v. [A.S.], to sound or to cause 
to sound, as a bell ; to resound ; to be 
filled with talk; — n., the sound of a 
bell ; a chime of bells ; a loud sound, 
as of many voices. Past tense, Rang 
or rung ; past par., rung. 

Ring (2), 71. [A.S.], a circle ; a thin orna- 
ment of metal worn on the finger ; a 
group of persons|standing round ; an en- 
closure for races or games;— v., to put 
a ring on or round ; to enclose. — ns., 
Ring'dove ( ring’duv ), a dove with a 
white mark round its neck; Ring- 
leader, the leader of a dance ; a leader 
of mischief or riot ; Ringlet, a little 
ring ; a small curl of hair. — adj., Ring- 
straked or Ring-streaked, having 
streaks or lines round the body. — n., 
Ring-worm, a disease of the skin 
showing rings of small pimples. 

Rink, 71 . [a form of Ring], a space of ice 
cleared for curling ; a floor for skating. 

Rinse (rins), v. [Old Fr., from Ger. rein, 
clean], to wash with clean water. 

Ri'ot, 7i. [Fr.], disorderly conduct ; noisy 
feasting ; — v., to act with disorder ; to 
disturb the peace ; to feast or behave 
wildly. — adj., Ri'otous, fond of riot; 
tumultuous ; licentious. 

Rip, v. [A.S.], to tear or cut open ; to get 
at by cutting ; to undo sewing or knit- 
ting; to tear up for search, etc., or 
alteration; — n., a torn place; a seam 
given way. Pars. Ripping, lipped. 

Ripe, adj. [A.S.], fit for use ; full-grown ; 
perfect. — v., RIp'en, to grow ripe ; to 
come to full growth ; to bring to per* 
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fection.— n., Ripe'ness, state of being 
ripe ; completeness ; perfection. 

Rip ple (1), n. [Rip], a comb for ripping 
off seeds from flax, etc. ;— v., to remove 
the seeds from flax, etc.— w., Rip'pler, 
an iron comb, etc. 

Rip'ple (2), v. [A.S., a wrinkle], to show 
small waves on the surface of running 
water ; sound like water running over 
stones ; — n., small waves on the surface 
of running water. 

Rise, v. [AS.], upward ; to grow higher ; 
to get on one’s feet ; to leave one’s bed ; 
to begin to come into sight ; to grow in 
size, value, or power; to come out of 
the grave ; to take a higher pitch ; to 
take up arms;— n., act of rising; the 
distance risen through; source; appear- 
ance ; growth in size, etc. ; increase of 
pitch. Pars. Rising, risen ; past tense , 
rose.— adj., Rising, getting higher; 
coming into sight ; growing in size, 
value, etc. n., a coming into sight ; 
insurrection. 

Risible, adj. [L. risibllis: riderc, to 
laugh], having the power of laughing 
causing laughter. — n., Risibility, 
power of laughing. 

Risk, n. [Fr., from Span, risco, a steep 
rock], danger ; hazard ; peril ; chance 
of harm or loss v., to put or get into 
danger; to venture. — ad?., Risk'y, 
attended with risk ; unsafe. 

Rite, n. [L. ritus, a custom], a religious 
or solemn ceremony. — adj., Rit'tlal, 
pertaining to rites ; — n., the forms of 
worship, ora book containing them.— 
ns., Ritualism, a making use of a 
ritual; a movement towards a more 
elaborate ritual ; Rit'Halist, one who 
uses a ritual ; one in favour of ritual- 
ism. — adj., Ritualistic, pertaining to 
ritual. 

Ri'val, n. [L. rivalis, riverside : rivus, a 
stream], a person having the same aims 
as another ; one who strives to get an 
advantage over another ; a competitor ; 

— adj., seeking after the same things ; 
standing in competition ; — v., to be in 
competition with. Pars. Rivalling, 
rivalled.— n., Rivalry, state of being 
a rival ; competition ; emulation. 

Rive, v. [Scand.], to split or tear asunder ; 
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to be split asunder ; — n ., a torn place. 
Pars. Riving', riven. 

Riv'er, n. [Fr., from Low L. riparia, a 
bank or shore : L. ripa ], a large running 
stream of water.— n., Riv'er-horse, 
the hippopotamus. 

Riv'et, n. [Fr., from Scand. root to 
fasten], a pin or bolt of metal hammered 
flat at both ends; — v., to fix with a 
rivet ; to fasten very firmly. 

Riv'tUet, n. [L. rivulus : rivus, a stream], 
a small stream ; a brook. 

Roach, n. [A.S.], a fresh-water fish of a 
silver-white colour. 

Road, n. [A.S. rad , past tense of ridan , 
to ride], a place for riding ; a way from 
one place to another ; (often plural) a 
place where ships may ride at anchor. 
— ns., Road-book, a guide-book for 
roads ; Road-metal, broken stones 
for roads ; Roadstead ( rod'sted ), a 
place where ships may anchor ; Road- 
ster, a horse much on the roads ; a 
strong bicycle, etc. ; Road'way, the 
part of a road for carriages, etc. 

Roam, v. [A.S. from the root of 
Ramble], to move about without fixed 
purposo ; to wander aimlessly. 

Roan (ran), adj. [Fr. rouan : L. fftfus, 
red], bay, brown, or dark, with spots of 
gray or white ; of a mixed colour, with 
a decided shade of red ; — n., a roan 
colour ; a horse of this colour ; grained 
leather from sheepskin. 

Ro'an-tree or Row'an-tree, n. [Scand.], 
the mountain ash. 

Roar, v. [A.S.], to cry aloud ; to make a 
loud continued noise ;— n., a full loud 
cry ; the sound of wind, waves, etc. 

Roast, v. [Old Fr. rostir], to cook before 
a fire ; to heat too severely ; to dry up 
by heat; to parch; — n., that which is 
roasted. 

Rob, v. [Fr., from root of Robe: A.S. 
red/, clothing], to strip and steal ; to 
take from by force; to take away 
unjustly. Pars. Robbing*, robbed. 
— ns., Rob'ber, one who robs ; Rob- 
bery, theft by force ; pillage ; plunder. 

Robe, n. [Fr., from Ger. raub, booty], a 
loose outer garment ; a rich dress ; a 
dress showing rank or office ; — v. , to 
put on a robe. 
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Robin and Rob'm-red 'breast, n. [from 
Robert. Compare Tom-tit, Jack- daw, 
etc.], a well-known bird with a red 
breast. 

Robust', adj. [L. robustus , strong], show- 
ing great strength ; in strong health ; 
vigorous. 

ROC, n. [Pers.], a huge bird spoken of in 
Eastern stories. 

Rocb'et, n. [Fr., a frock], a bishop’s 
garment with narrow sleeves or with 
none. 

Rock(l), n. [Fr., perhaps from C.], a large 
mass of stone ; a fixed stone ; anything 
firm like a rock ; a defence or firm sup- 
port.— ns., Rock'ery and Rock' work, 
a mound with large stones, between 
which plants grow.— adj., Rock'y, full 
of rocks ; like a rock ; unfeeling. 

Rock (2), v. [Dan., to shake], to move or 
to cause to move backward and forward ; 
to totter; to swing in a cradle. — n., 
Rock'er, one who rocks ; a curved foot 
of a cradle, etc. 

Rock (3), n. [Scand.], a distaff used in 
spinning. 

Rock'et, n. [Ital., from root of Rock (3)], 
a firework sent through the air, used 
aui signal or for saving life at sea. 

Roa, n. [A.S. r6d. Same root as Rood], 
a long thin stick ; a slender branch of 
a tree ; a fishing-rod ; a staff of office ; 
a measure of five and a half yards. 

Rode. See Ride. 

Ro'dent, adj. [L. rodgre, to gnaw], 
gnawing ;—n., a gnawing animal, as a 
mouse or a rat. 

Rodomontade', n. [Ital., from Rodo- 
monte , a boastful character in the 
“Orlando Furioso”], vain boasting; 
bluster. 

Roe (1), (ro), n. [Scand.], the eggs of 
fishes. 

Roe (2), (ro), n. [A.S.], the female of a 
small kind of deer.— n., Roe'buck, 
the male of the roe, having shorty 
branching horns. # 

Roga tion, n. [L. rogatio: rogare, to 
ask], supplication. —n. f Roga'tion 
days, three days before Ascension day. 

Rogue ( rog ), n. [Fr., from C., meaning 
proud], an able-bodied beggar ; an 
idle, dishonest person ; a name some- 


times used in fondness.— n., RogU'ery 
( rog'er-y ), the art or tricks of a rogue ; 
dishonest dealing. — adj., Roguish 
(rog'ish), like a rogue; mischievous in 
a playful way. 

Roist'er, v. [Fr., from L. rustXcus, 
clownish: rus, the country], to be 
bold and noisy ;— n. (and Roist'erer), 
a bold, noisy fellow. 

R61e, n. [Fr., from L. rotula, a little 
wheel], the part which any one plays 
in life or on the stage of a theatre. 

Roll ( rol ), v. [Fr., from Low L. rotulare, 
to spin round], to turn or to cause 
to turn like a wheel ; to wrap or to be 
wrapped round on itself ; to push 
forward by turning; to press with 
a roller ; to move on wheels ; to move, 
as waves ; to toss from side to side ; to 
make a loud noise, as thunder or on a 
drum ;— n., that which is rolled up ; a 
kind of bread ; a list of names ; a long- 
continued sound; continued motion 
up and down.— ns., Roll'er, one who 
or that which rolls ; a heavy cylinder 
used for smoothing ; a long bandage ; 
a heavy wave; Roll-call, a calling 
over of a list of names. — adj., Roll- 
ing, turning on an axis ; moving from 
side to side or on wheels;— n., the 
motion of a ship from side to side. 

Rollick, v. [perhaps from Frolic, with 
ll from Roll], to move in a careless, 
frolicking manner ; to swagger. 

Romaic, adj. [Fr., from Roma , Rome], 
belonging to the descendants of the 
Eastern Roman Empire or to their 
language ; — n., modern Greek. 

Ro'man, adj. [L. Romanus ], belonging 
to Rome; pertaining to the Roman 
Catholic religion ; referring to upright 
type as distinguished from italic; — n., 
a native or a citizen of Rome. — adj., 
Ro'man Catb'olic, belonging to the 
Church of Rome ; — n., a member of 
the Church of Rome. — ns., Ro'man- 
ism, the beliefs of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; Ro'maniBt, one who 
belongs to the Church of Rome. 

Romance' (ro -mans'), n. [Fr., from Low 
L. Romanice, in the Roman or com- 
mon language, as distinguished from 
Latin], the languages sprung from 
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Latin, as Italian, French, etc. ; a kind 
of tale written in those languages ; any 
fiction ; a short story set to music 
adj., belonging to the Romance ton- 
gues ;— v., to write romances ; to tell 
unlikely stories.— adj., Roman'tic, 
like romance ; fictitious ; strange and 
varied. — n., Romanticism, fondness 
for romance. 

Rom'any or Rom'many, n. [Gipsy, 
rom, a man], a gipsy, or his language. 

Ro'misll, adj., belonging to Rome. 

Romp, v. [another form of Ramp], to 
play noisily; to frisk about; — n., 
noisy play ; a frisky girl. — adj., 
Romp'ish, fond of romping. 

Ron'deau ( ron'do ), n. [Fr.], a poem of 
thirteen (or ten) lines, of which the 
first words of the first line are 
repeated at the end of the eighth (or 
sixth) and thirteenth (or tenth) lines. 

Ron'dO, n. [Ital. Same as Rondeau], a 
musical composition in which the 
first strain is repeated after the 
second and sometimes after the third 
or fourth. 

Rood, n. [same as Rod], a cross with 
Christ represented as hanging on it; 
one-fourth of an acre. 

Roof, n. [A.S. hrdf], the covering of 
a house ; the upper inside of the 
mouth; — v ., to cover over with a 
roof.— n., Roofing’, materials for a 
roof. — adj., Roofless, without a roof ; 
having no home. — n., Rooi-tree, the 
beam along the ridge of a roof ; the 
roof. 

Rook (1), n. [Fr., from Pers.], a castle 
used in chess. 

Rook (2), n. [A.S. hr6c\, a kind of 
crow, named from its voice v., to 
cheat. — a., Rook'ery, a place where 
rooks build their nests. 

Room, n. [A.S.], empty ground or 
space ; a place to stand, sit, etc. ; 
a single apartment ; a place once held 
by another; freedom to act or to 
admit.— ad-'., Room'y, having much 
room. — n., Roominess, much room. 

Roost, n. [A.S. hrdst], a resting-place 
for birds ; a number of birds resting 
together to sleep on a pole or on a 
branoh. — n., Rooit'er, a domestic cook. 


Root (l), v. [A.S. wrdt , a snout], to dig 
up with the snout. 

Root (2), n. [Scand,, akin to Wort], the 
fixed part of a plant which draws sap 
from the soil ; anything like a root ; a 
root for food ; a cause ; a word from 
which others are derived ; (mathe- 
matics) a number or quantity multi- 
plied by itself to produce another; 
the value of the unknown quantity 
in an equation; — v., to fix in the 
ground ; to plant firmly ; to be firmly 
fixed ; (out or up) to tear up by the 
root. — 7i., Rootlet, a small root. 

Rope, n. [A.S.], a thick cord of two or 
more strands; — v., to draw out into a 
rope, as sticky matter; to fasten by 
a rope ; (off) to separate by a rope. 
— ns., Rope-dancer and Rope- 
walker, a performer on a tight-rope^ 
Rop'er, one who makes ropes ; R6p- 
ery, a place where ropes are made ; 
Rope-walk, a shed in which ropes are 
twisted.— adj., R5p'y, stringy; tena- 
cious. — 7i., RQp'iness. 

Ror'qual, n. [Scand,], a kind of whale 
of the largest size. 

Ro'sary ( ro'za-ry ), n. [L. rosarium, a 
rose-bed], a rose garden; a garland; 
a string of beads used by Roman 
Catholics to count their prayers ; the 
prayers thus counted ; a book of beau- 
tiful thoughts. 

Rose (l), v. See Rise. 

Rose (2), 7i. [L. rosa], a shrub with 
prickly stems and large, beautiful, 
sweetly-smelling flowers ; an ornament 
like a rose ; a pipe or spout, with many 
small holes for scattering water; the 
colour of a rose.— adjs., Rosa'ceous 
(ro-za'shus), pertaining to the rose 
order of plants; having petals ar- 
ranged like those of a rose ; Ro'seate 
(-se-at), like a rose in colour ; blushing. 
— ns., Rose'bud, a rose just beginning 
to open; Rosette' ( ro-zetf ), [Fr., a 
little rose], a knot tied in the form 
of a rose ; a rose-shaped ornament ; 
Rose-water, water distilled from rose 
leaves ; Rose-window, a round win- 
dow with lines branching from the 
centre ; Rose'WOOd, a wood of a dark 
red colour, with a faint smell like that 
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of a rose.— ado., Ros'y ( roz'y ), like a 
rose; blushing; ruddy. — n ., R6s- 
iness. 

Rose'mary ( roz'md-ry ), n. [L. ros, dew ; 
and marinus, belonging to the sea], 
a small shrub with a fragrant smell 
and a bitter taste. 

Ros'in (ro/iri), n., Ros'iny, adj., forms 
of Resin, Resiny, which see. 

Ros'trum, n. [L. rostrum , a beak], the 
beak of a ship ; pi. (Rostra), the plat- 
form in the Eornan Forum from which 
the orators spoke, so called because 
adorned with the beaks of ships taken 
in war ; sing., any platform for speak- 
ing from. — adjs., Ros'tral, like a 
rostrum or beak ; Ros'trate and 
Ros'trated, beaked. 

Rot, v. [A.S.], to become decomposed ; 
to cause to decay; — n ., process of 
rotting ; a disease of sheep and plants. 
Pars. Rotting, rotted.— adj., Rot- 
ten, going tolpieces from decay ; un- 
sound at heart. — n., Rot'tenness. 

Ro'tary, adj. [L. rdta, a wheel], turning 
like a wheel. — v., Rotate', to turn 
like a wheel ; to cause to turn ; to act 
turn about with others. — n. , Rota- 
tion, motion round an axis ; a return 
in a fixed order. — adj., Ro'tatory, 
turning like a wheel; returning in a 
regular order. 

Rote, n. [Old Fr. rote: Fr. route, a 
beaten path], a repetition of words 
without attention to their meaning. 

Rotund', adj. [L. rotundus , round], of a 
round shape ; complete. — ns.. Rotun- 
da and Rotun'do, a round building ; 
Rotun'dity and Rotund'ness, round - 
ness 

Rou'ble or Ru'ble (roo'bl), n., a Russian 
coin of the value of about 2s. 

Rouge ( roozh ), n. [Fr., from L. rubeus, 
red], red pftmt for the cheeks and lips : 

— v., to colour with rouge. 

Rouge-et-lkoir ( roozh' -d-nwawr ), n 
[Fr., red and black], a game of cards, 
played out a table with red and black 
divisions. 

Rough (ruf), adj. [A.S. ruh], not 
smooth; covered with hair; not pol- 
ished ; rising in waves ; stormy ; dis- 
agreeable ; coarse ; without details, as 
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a sketch, etc.— vs., Rough-Cast, to 
make a rough mould ; Rough-draw, 
to make a rough sketch. — n., Rough- 
draught, an unfinished sketch. — vs., 
ROUgh-hew, to give the first form to ; 
Rough'en, to make or to become 
rough. 

Roulette' ( roo-let '), n. [Fr., a little ball], 
a game of chance, in which a little 
ball, running round a circle divided 
into red and black spaces, marks the 
result by the space on which it stops. 

Round, adj. [Fr., from L. rotundus], 
like a ball or a circle or a cylinder ; 
spherical ; circular ; cylindrical ; whole, 
as a number ; of large amount ; out- 
spoken ; just ; — n., a circle or a ball 
or cylinder; a return to the start- 
ing-point; a song for three or four 
voices ; a course of duty ; the return 
of the seasons, etc. ; the step of a 
ladder ; the walk on duty of an officer 
or a guard ; shot for one loading ; a 
discharge of fire-arms; anything that 

i goes round ; — v. , to make or to become 
round ; to take off the corners ; to 
go or sail round ; — adv., on all sides ; 
in a circle ; from one party to another ; 
by a longer course; —prep., on all 
sides of; about.— adv., Roundly, in 
a round manner; fully; plainly.— n., 
Round'ness, fulness ; smoothness ; 
plainness. 

Roun'del and Roun'delay, ns. [Old Fr., 
from root of Round], anything round ; 
a tune in which the parts are repeated 
a number of times; a lively tune or 
dance ; a catch ; a glee. 

Roundhead, n., one of those who 
fought against Charles I. ; a puritan. 
Round-rob'in, n. [Round and Rib- 
bon], a petition so formed as not to 
show who signed first. 

Roup, n. [A.S.], a sale by auction ; — v., 
to sell by auction. 

R0U86 ( rouz ), v. [Scand.], to stir up ; to 
awake ; to be excited. 

Rout, n. [Old Fr., from L. rupta, 
broken], a noisy crowd ; disorder 
caused by defeat ; — v., to break the 
ranks of ; to put to flight ; to bellow, 
as oattle. 

Route (root), n. [Fr. See Rote], the 
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road travelled over; the way to; a 
course ; a march. 

Routine' ( roo-ten '), n. [Fr., dim. of 
Route], a regular round of anything ; 
any course continued by force of 
habit. 

Rove, v . [another form of Reave], to 
wander over ; to shoot at an angle ; to 
roam ;(=Reeve) to pass through an 
eye; to twist slightly. — n., ROv'er, a 
pirate ; a wanderer ; one who often 
changes his mind ; a twisting ma- 
chine. 

ROW (l)(r-o), n. [A.S.], persons or things 
in a line. 

ROW (2) ( ro ), v. [A.S.], to move by oars ; 
to use an oar ; to convey by rowing ; — 
n., act of rowing ; a journey with 
oars. 

ROW (3), n. [Scand.], a noisy quarrel ; a 
disturbance. — adj., Row / dy, fond of 
noisy quarrels; — n., a quarrelsome 
person.— n., Row'dyism. 
Row'an-tree. See Roan-tree. 

Row'd, n. [Fr., from Low L. rotella, a 
little wheel], the sharp-toothed wheel 
on a spur; the flat ring on a horse’s 
bit. 

Rowlock ( ro'locTc ), n. [A.S. drlock— oar- 
lock], a rest for an oar on the side of a 
boat. 

Roy'al, adj. [Fr., from L. regdlis , kingly], 
belonging to or fit for a king; — n., a 
large kind of paper; a small sail 
above the top-gallant sail ; one of 
the branches of a stag’s horn. — ns., 
Roy'alism, a belief in kingly govern- 
ment; Roy'alist, one who supports 
kingly government ; Roy'alty, the 
office or character of a king ; a share 
of the profits paid to Government, or 
to the owner of a patent. 

Rub, v. [C.], to move firmly over; to 
clean or smooth by rubbing ; to spread 
thinly over ; to grate or fret ; to pass 
with difficulty ; — n., that which rubs ; 
a joke that hurts ; a difficulty. Pars. 
Rubbing, rubbed. — n ., Rub'ber, 
one who or that which rubs; an in- 
strument for cleaning, etc. ; the odd 
game at cards; a piece of india- 
rubber. 

Rubbish, n. [Old Fr., from root of 


Robe], useless stuff ; debris ; any con- 
fused mass ; foolish talk. 

Rubble, n. [Rubbish], stones worn 
with water; rough stone from the 
quarry. 

Rubes'cent, adj. [L. rubcscens: ruber , 
red], growing red ; tending to redness. 

Rubicund, adj. [L. rubicundus], inclin- 
ing to be red ; ruddy ; rosy. 

Ru'ble (roo'bt). See Rouble. 

Ru'bric ( roo'bric ), n. [L. rubrfca, red 
chalk: ruber , red], certain directions 
in the Prayer Book, formerly printed 
in red ; the heading of a statute ; any 
fixed direction. 

Ru'by ( roo'by ), n. [Old Fr., from L. ruber , 
red], a precious stone of a red colour; 
anything red ;—adj., ruby-coloured ; — 
v ., to make red. 

Rud'der, n. [A.S., an oar or a paddle], 
the means by which a ship or a boat is 
steered. 

Rud'dy, adj. [E., from root of Red], of 
a red colour ; of a healthy flesh-colour. 
— n., Rud'diness. 

Rude, adj. [L. rudis , rough], unpolished ; 
without taste or skill ; without refine- 
ment; coarse; violent. — n., Rude- 
ness, roughness ; coarseness ; violence. 

Ru'diment ( roo'di-ment ), n. [L. rudi - 
mentum], the rude state of anything ; 
pi., first steps or beginnings ; first 
principles. — adjs., Rudiment'al and 
Rudiment'ary, pertaining to rudi- 
ments ; undeveloped ; elementary. 

Rue (1) ( roo), n. [Fr. : L. ruta\ a plant 
with a strong smell and a bitter taste. 

Rue (2) (roo), v. [A.S. hredw, sorrow], to 
be sorry for; to repent (of). Pars. 
Rueing, rued (rood); past tense, 
rued.— adj., Rue'ful, mournful; sor- 
rowful ; doleful.— n., Rue'fulness. 

Ruff, n. [E., perhaps from same root as 
Rough], a plaited or crimped collar ; 
anything plaited like a ruff; a bird, 
the male of which has a ruff of feathers 
in the breeding season ( fern . Reeve) ; 
— v., to put in disorder; to beat softly 
on a drum.— v., Ruffle, to make 
like a ruff ; to plait or wrinkle ; to 
disturb ; to become disordered n., 
a plaited collar or trimming; a dis- 
turbance ; a low beat of a drum. 
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Ruf'flan, n. [Old Fr., from a root ruf, 
to pander], a coarse, wicked fellow ; — 
adj. , cruel ; brutal. — n., Ruffianism, 
—i adj ., Ruffianly, like a ruffian ; 
brutaL 

Ru'fOUS (roo'fus), adj. [L. rufus , red], 
reddish ; of a yellowish or brownish-red. 

Rug*, n. TScand., from same root as 
Rough], a thick, woollen cloth, used 
for covering.— adj., Rugged, rough 
and uneven; having strong bristly 
hair ; rough in voice, manners, or ap- 
pearance ; stormy.— w., Rug'gedness. 

Ru'gose or Ru'gous, adj. [L. ruga, a 
wrinkle], full of wrinkles. 

Ruin ( roo'in ), n. [L. ruina, downfall], a 
falling down ; unfitness for use ; state 
of being ruined ; a cause of decay ; pi . , 
the remains of a building, etc. v., to 
cause to fall to pieces ; to make use- 
less ; to bring to poverty ; to fall into 
decay.— adj., Ruinous, causing ruin ; 
fallen into ruins. 

Rule (root), n. [Fr., from L. regiila , a 
rule], that which keeps conduct or ac- 
tion straight ; regulating order ; regular 
course ; act of keeping order ; a guide 
in drawing lines v., to keep in order ; 
to have power over ; to fix or settle, as 
a court ; to mark with guiding lines ; 
to keep within certain limits, as prices. 
— n., Rfil'er, one who rules ; a strip of 
wood used in drawing lines. 

Rum (1), n. [Ety. ?], a spirit made from 
the sugar-cane or molasses. 

Rum (2), adj. [Gipsy], queer ; odd. 

Rum'ble, v. [E., from the sound], to 
make a low, heavy, continued sound ; 
— n., a low, heavy sound; a seat be- 
hind a carriage. 

Ru'min&te ( roo'mi-nat ), v. [L. ruminate , 
to chew tho cud], to chew over again, 
as cows do ; (on) to ponder over.— adj., 
Ru minant, chewing the cud n., an 
animal that chews the cud. — n., Ru- 
mina'tion, habit of ruminating ; care- 
ful thinking ; meditation. 

Rum'mage ( rum'maj ), v. [E., from 
Room], to look into every corner ; to 
search carefully n., a careful search 
by turning things over. 

Rum'mer, n. [Du., perhaps from Low L. 
rommius ], a large drinking-glass. 


Ru'mour ( roo'mur ), n. [L. rumor, a re- 
port], what people say ; common talk ; 
a story without proper foundation ; — 
v. y to spread by report. 

Rump, n. [Seand.], the lower end of the 
backbone of an animal ; a small part 
left behind ; a remnant. 

Rum'ple, v. [A.S.], to make folds or 
wrinkles in; to make uneven;— n., a 
fold or wrinkle. 

Run, v. [A.S.], to move quickly on one’s 
legs ; to go faster than in walking ; to 
flee ; to reach from place to place ; to 
keep going to and from ; to have a cer- 
tain direction ; to flow, spread, or melt ; 
to blend together, as colours ; to con- 
tinue in force ; to be not yet due, as a 
bill ; to give out matter, as a sore ; to 
be before the public, as a play ; to 
shape by melting; to pour; to take 
several stitches at a time ;— n„ distance 
run over; a course of events; favour 
or attention from the public ; an un- 
usual demand on a bank for payment ; 
—adj., melted or cast in a mould. 
Pars. Running, run; past tense, ran. 
— n., Run'away, one who runs away 
from duty, etc. ; — adj., running away ; 
done by running away. — ns ., Run'nel 
and Runlet [let, small], a little run or 
stream ; a rivulet ; Run'ner, a mes- 
senger ; a rooting stem that runs along 
the ground ; the moving stone of a 
mill ; a rope to increase the power of a 
tackle ; a loop through which a rein 
passes. — adj., Run'ning, moving 
quickly; kept for racing; following 
without break; — n ., act of moving 
quickly ; the quantity run ; discharge 
from a sore. 

Run'agate, n. [Mid. E. See Renegade], 
one who has broken faith ; an apostate. 
Rund'let or Runlet, n. [Round ; and 
-let, small], a small barrel. 

Rune ( roon ), n. [A.S.], one of the letters 
of the ancient Norse alphabet.— adj . , 
Ru'nic, pertaining to runes, or to the 
nations who used them. 

Rung (1), v., past tense of Ring. 

Rung (2), n. [A.S.], the step of a ladder ; 
a rough staff. 

Rupee' iroo-pe'), n. [Sans., silver], an 
Indian silver coin, worth Is. 4d. 
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Rup'ture, n. [L. ruptus: rumptre, to 
break], act of breaking ; state of being 
broken ; a quarrel ; a displacement of 
part of the belly ; hernia ;— u., to break 
or part by force ; to burst. 

Ru'ral ( roo'ral ), adj. [L. rus, ruris, the 
country], belonging to the country; 
like the country ; rustic; pastoral.— v., 
Ru'ralize or Ru'ralise, to spend time 
in the country. 

Ruse (rooz), n. [Fr., from L. rccusarc , to 
refuse], a means to deceive ; a wile ; an 
artifice. 

Rush (1), v. [A.S.], to move with speed 
and force ; to enter on hastily ; to push 
hastily forward ;—n., a moving forward 
with speed and force ; a strong demand 
for. 

Rush (2), n. [A.S.], a marshy reed-like 
plant with a round stem ; a mere trifle. 
—adj., Rush'y, full of or made of 
rushes. — n., Rush-light, a taper made 
from the pith of the rush. 

Rusk, n. [Span, rosea], a light kind of 
cake toasted in an oven ; a sweet bis- 
cuit. 

RUSS and Rus'sian, adjs. , pertaining to 
Russia; — n., a native of Russia; the 
Russian tongue. 

Rus'set, adj. [Fr., from L. russus, red: 
rubere], reddish-brown ; homespun ; — 
n. t a reddish-brown colour; a home- 
spun dress ; a reddish apple. 

Rust, 7i. [A.S.], a reddish-yellow coating 


formed on iron by moisture ; anything 
acting like rust ; a fungus growing on 
corn ; — v., to make or to become rusty ; 
to become useless through idleness. — 
adj., Rus'ty, covered with rust ; unfit 
for work from want of use. 

Rus'tiC, adj. [L. rusttcus : rus, the 
country], belonging to the country; 
having country manners; awkward; 
unpolished; — n., an inhabitant of the 
country ; a simple, artless person. — v., 
Rusticate, to send to the country ; to 
expel for a time ; to go into the coun- 
try. — n., Rusticity, awkwardness of 
manners; simplicity. 

Rus'tle ( rus' l ), v. [Scand., akin to 
Rush], to make a noise like leaves or 
silk when shaken; — n., a sound so 
caused. 

Rut (1), n. [Fr., from L. root of Route], 
a wheel track ; a channel ;— v., to make 
a rut. rars. Rutting, rutted. 

Rut ( 2 ), 71. [Fr., fromL. rugltum: rugire, 
to roar], strong desire; — v., to have 
strong desire (said of deer, cattle, etc.). 

Ruth ( rooth ), n. [Scand., akin to Rue 
(2)], pity ; compassion ; cause of pity. 
—adj., Rtlthless, without pity or feel- 
ing ; merciless ; hard-hearted. 

Rye (ri), n. [A.S.], a kind of grain like 
wheat, but of inferior quality. 

Rye-grass, n., grass, like rye, grown as 
food for cattle. 

Ry'ot, 7i. [Arab.], a Hindu peasant. 


s 


Saba'oth, n. pi. [Heb.], armies, as in 
the phrase, “Lord of sabaoth ” (“ Lord 
of hosts ”). 

SabToath, n. [Heb., rest], the seventh 
day of the week, appointed for rest and 
worship among the Jews, and the first 
day among Christians; every seventh 
year among the Jews, during which the 
land lay untilled ; a time of rest. — n., 
Sabbatarian, a strict observer of the 
Sabbath ; one who observes the seventh 
day is the Sabbath ;—adj., pertaining 
to the Sabbath. — adjs., Sabbatic and 
Sabbatical, pertaining to the Sab- 
bath ; bringing or enjoying rest. 


SalDle, n. [Fr. , from Russian], an animal 
akin to the weasel, valued for its dark, 
glossy fur; the fur of the sable; pi., 
a suit of mourning; — adj., dark in 
colour ; made of sable fur. 

Sal)re or SaCer, n. [Fr., from Ger.], a 
heavy sword with a thick back, curved 
at the point v., to wound or kill with 
a sabre. — n., Sai>re-tache, an orna- 
mental pouch worn by cavalry officers. 

Sac, n. [Fr. form of Sack], a bag, usual- 
ly containing fluid ; a sack. 

Saccharine (sae'ea-rin), adj. [Fr., from 
L. saccMrum, sugar], pertaining to 
sugar ; like sugar ; sweet. 
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Sacerdo'tal, adj. [L. sacerdos, a priest], 
pertaining to priests or their office and 
duties; priestly. — n. , Sacerdo'talism, 
the spirit of a priesthood ; priestcraft. 

Sach'el or Satch'el, n. [a little Sack], 
a bag in which papers, etc., are car- 
ried. 

Sack (1), n . [A.S., from L. and Heb.], a 
bag of coarse cloth, for grain, potatoes, 
etc. ; that which a sack holds ; a loose 
coat ; the plunder of a town ; — v., to put 
into a sack ; to storm and plunder.— ns. , 
Sack'cloth, coarse cloth for sacks, or 
worn as a sign of mourning or repent- 
ance ; Sacking, cloth of which sacks 
are made. 

Sack (2), n. [Fr. sec , from L. siccus, dry], 
a kind of Spanish wine. 

Sack'but, n. [Fr., from Span, sacar, to 
draw out ; and buche, belly], a musical 
instrument akin to the trombone; 
(Bible) a stringed instrument. 

Sac'rament, n. [L. sacramentum , a 
military oath], the oath of faithfulness 
taken by the Roman soldiers ; a solemn 
religious ordinance appointed by Christ. 
— adj. , Sacrament'al, pertaining to 
or bound by a sacrament. — adv., Sac- 
rament'ally. 

Sa'cred, adj. [L. sacer], set apart, espe- 
cially for the service of God ; conse- 
crated ; coming from God ; pertaining 
to the services of religion ; not for 
common use ; worthy of the highest 
reverence ; exempt.— w., Sa'crednesB. 

Sac'rifice ( sac'ri-fis ), n. [Fr., from L. 
sacer ; and factre, to make], an offering 
upon an altar; that which is offered, 
especially as atonement or thanksgiv- 
ing ; a loss of one thing to gain another ; 
that which is so lost or destroyed ; — v., 
to make an offering (of) ; to lay on the 
altar of God ; to give up for the sake of 

-something else ; to kill ; to surrender. 
— adj., Sacrifl'cial i-Jish' al), pertain- 
ing to sacrifice.— adv., Sacrifl'cially. 

Sac'rilege (sac'ri-lej), n. [L. sacrilegium: 
sacer, sacred; and leggre, to gather], 
the sin of injuring or wrongly using 
sacred things; a profanation.— adj., 
Sacrile'gious (- le'jus ), injuring or 
violating sacred things ; guilty of sac- 
rilege.— adv., Sacrile'glously. 


Sa'crist, n. [L. sacer], a person who 
copies out music and takes charge of 
the books in a cathedral. — ns., Sac- 
ristan, an officer who has charge of a 
church and the sacred vessels, etc. ; a 
sexton ; Sac'risty, an apartment in a 
church where the sacred vessels, etc., 
are kept ; a vestry. 

Sad, adj. [A.S., saed], heavy in mind ; 
full of grief ; downcast ; dejected ; 
causing sorrow; dark coloured. — v., 
Sad'den, to make or to grow sad. — n ., 
Sad'ness.— adv., Sad'ly. 

Sad'dle, n. [A.S., from root of Sit], a 
seat, generally of leather, on a horso’s 
back or on a bicycle ; anything like a 
saddle, as a piece of mutton, etc.— v., 
to put a saddle upon ; (with) to fix a 
burden on. — ns. , Sad'dler, a maker of 
saddles and harness ; Sad'dlery, work 
of a saddler; Sad'dle-back, a hill 
hollowed at the top like a saddle ; 
-bags, bags for small articles hung 
from a saddle ; -bow, the arch in 
front of a saddle; -Clotlt, a cloth 
placed underneath a saddle; -tree, 
the framework of a saddle. 

Sad'ddcee, n. [Gk., from Heb. Tsadok, 
the founder], one of a Jewish sect who 
did not believe in a resurrection or a 
future state.— adj., SaddtLce'an, per- 
taining to the Sadducees. 

Safe, adj. [Fr., from L. salvus ], free 
from danger or hurt ; that can be 
trusted ; that cannot do harm ; locked 
up; — n., a strong room or box for 
keeping money, etc. ; a cool place for 
meat, etc.— adv., Safely.— ns., Safe- 
con'duct, a written order enabling a 
person to travel with safety ; Safe- 
guard, one who protects ; a guard 
against danger ; — v., to keep safe. — ns., 
Safe-keeping, state of being in 
safety ; Safe'ty and Safe'ness, free- 
dom from danger, etc. ; Safety- 
lamp, a lamp forgiving light in mines, 
covered with wire-gauze to prevent ex- 
plosions of gas ; Safety- valve (- vaiv ), 
a valve on a steam-boiler which allows 
the steam to escape before its pressure 
becomes too great for safety. 
i SaTfron, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a plant 
I of the crocus kind, having large flowers 
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with a deep yellow centre ; a deep 
yellow colour ado., deep yellow. 

Sag, v. [Scand.], to bend from weight or 
pressure ; to lose firmness ; to give 
way. Pars. Sagging, Bagged. 

Sfi/ga, n. [Scand., a story — Saw, from 
root of Say], a story or legend among 
the Scandinavians or Northmen. 

Saga'cious ( sa-ga r shus ), adj. [L. sagax, 
keen], quick at understanding; not 
easily deceived; far-seeing.— n. ,Saga<J- 
ity ( sa-gasi-ty), quickness of under- 
standing ; soundness of judgment ; 
shrewdness. 

Sage (1) {sdj), n. [Fr. sauge , from L. 
salvia], an herb much used in cookery 
and medicine. 

Sage (2) {sdj), adj. [Fr. sage , from L. 
sap&re, to be wise], able to judge ; saga- 
cious ; prudent ; well considered ; — n., a 
wise man ; an old man of sound judg- 
ment.— adv., Sagely.— n., Sage'ness. 

Sagittal ( saj'it-tal ), adj. [L. sagitta], 
pertaining to an arrow ; like an arrow. 

Sagitta'rius {saj-i-ta'ri-us), n. [L.], the 
Archer , one of the signs of the Zodiac. 

Sa'gO, n. [Malay.], the prepared pith of 
certain palms used as food. 

Sfi/llib, n. [Arab.], a title given to 
Europeans of rank in India. 

Sail, n. [A.S.], a sheet of canvas spread 
to catch the wind and drive a ship for- 
ward ; the arm of a windmill ; a sailing- 
ship ; — v., to travel by water ; to move 
smoothly ; to manage a ship ; to begin 
a voyage. — ns., Sail-cloth, cloth for 
sails ; Sail'er, one who sails ; a ship 
with regard to its rate or style of 
Bailing ; Sailing, the art of managing 
a ship ; navigation ; seamanship ; 
SaiTor, one who helps to manage 
a ship ; a seaman. 

Saint, n. [Fr., from L. sanctus, holy], a 
holy person ; a true Christian ; one of 
the blessed in heaven ; a person put in 
the list of saints by the Roman Catholic 
Church. — adjs., Saint'ed, gone to 
heaven ; counted holy ; canonized ; 
Saintlike and Saintly, like a saint. 

Sake, n. [A.S. Same root as Seek], 
regard, cause, interest, purpose, or 
account (used mostly in phrases, as, 
for pity's sake , etc.). 


Salaam' and Salam' {sa-ldm!), n. [Arab. , 
peace], a wish for health or peace ; a 
salutation among Mohammedans. 

Sal'ad, n. [Fr., from Ital. saldta, salted], 
raw herbs dressed as a relish. 

Sal'amander, n. [Fr., from L. or Gk. 
salamandra], a reptile related to the 
frog, and once supposed to be able 
to live in fire. 

Salary, n. [Fr., from L. salarium , salt- 
money], money paid for work ; wages 
fixed ; — 1?., to pay a salary to for a 
period.— adj., Salaried, paid by a 
salary. 

Sale, n. [Scand.], exchange of anything 
for money ; power of' selling.— adj., 
Sale 'able, that may be sold ; market- 
able. — n., Sales'man {sals!-) one en- 
gaged in selling ; a shopman. 

Sal'ic or Sal'ique (sal'ic), adj. [Fr.], 
belonging to the Salic tribe of Franks ; 
denoting a law to exclude women from 
inheriting lands, etc. 

Salient, adj. [L. salire, to leap], jutting 
outwards ; projecting ; conspicuous. 

Sal'ifp, v. [L. sal , salt ; and facdre, to 
make], to make into a salt ; to mix 
with salt. 

Saline (or sal'in), adj. [L. salinum, a 
salt-cellar], containing salt ; like salt ; 
— n., a salt spring. 

Sali'va, n. [L. saliva, spittle], the fluid 
which moistens the mouth. — adjs., 
Sali'val and Salivary, producing 
saliva.— 17., Salivate, to produce too 
much saliva.— n., Saliva'tion. 

Sallow (l) {sal' Id) or Sally, n. [A.S.], 
a kind of willow. 

Sallow (2) {sal' Id), adj. [A.S.], of a 
pale, yellow colour; sickly.— n., Sal- 
lowness, paleness ; sickliness. 

Sal'ly, 17 . [Fr., from L. salire , to leap], 
to rush out suddenly ; to make a 
sudden attack upon besiegers ; a flash 
of wit or fancy ; an act of thoughtless- 
ness. — n., Sally-port, a gate or pas- 
sage by which a sally can be made. 

Salmagun'di, n. [Fr. Ety. ?], chopped 
meat, etc., mixed with oil, vinegar, 
pepper, and onions ; a medley. 

Salm'on {sam'un), n. [L. salmo ], a large 
fish, much valued as food, which goes 
far up rivers to spawn. 
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Saloon', n. [Fr., from old Ger. sal, a 
house], a reception room ; a showroom ; 
a public room ; a place of amusement. 

Salt (sawlt), n. [A.S.], a substance found 
in the earth, or by evaporating sea- 
water, used for seasoning and preserv- 
ing food ; the taste of salt ; anything 
that acts like salt ; wit ; pi. (chemis- 
try), a compound of an acid with a 
base; — adj., mixed with salt; tasting 
of salt; — v., to mix or sprinkle with 
salt; to preserve in salt.— ns.. Salt- 
cellar [cellar, a corruption of Mid E. 
saler: from L. salarium ], a small ves- 
sel for holding salt ; Salt-pan, a pan 
in which salt is evaporated from salt- 
water ; a pit from which salt is got ; 
Saltpe'tre (sawlt-pe'ter) [Gk. p&tra, 
a rock], a salt consisting of nitric acid 
and potash ; a name for nitre ; one of 
the ingredients of gunpowder. 

Salt'ant, adj. [L. saltans, dancing : 
satire , to leap], leaping; dancing. — n., 
Salta' tion, act of leaping,— adj.. Sal- 
tatory, having the power of leaping 
or dancing ; used in leaping. 

Salu'brious, adj. [L. saluber, healthy], 
favourable to health; healthy. — ns., 
Salu'briousness and Salu'brity, 
power of restoring or of preserving 
health. 

Sal'fltary, adj. [L. salutdris: salus, 
health], good for health ; promoting 
health or safety; beneficial; whole- 
some. 

Salute', v. [L. salutare], to wish health 
and happiness to ; to meet with words 
of welcome ; to honour by firing guns, 
dipping flags, etc. ; — n., act of saluting ; 
a sign of honour or welcome.— n., 
Saldta'tion, a saluting or paying 
respect to ; mode of saluting. 

Sal'vage (sal'vdj), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
salvare, to save], money paid for as- 
sistance in saving goods or property 
from destruction ; compensation. 
Salva'tion, n. [L. salvatio : salvus , safe], 
deliverance from danger or destruction ; 
freedom from the power and punish- 
ment of sin; eternal life; the power 
that saves. — n., Salvationist, a mem- 
ber of the Salvation :4rmy. 

Salve ( salv or adv), 4. [A.S. aealf], a 
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healing ointment ;— v., to apply a salve 
to ; to heal ; to soothe. 

Sal'ver, n. [Span, salva, a plate from 
which food was tasted before being 
served: Low L. salvare ], a plate or 
tray on which anything is offered. 

Sal'vfi (l), n. [L. salvo (jure), one’s right 
being safe], an exception ; a reserva- 
tion. 

Sal'vO (2), n. [Fr., from L. salve, welcome], 
a firing of guns, as a salute ; a volley. 

Samaritan, adj. , pertaining to Samaria ; 
— 7i., an inhabitant of Samaria or his 
language. 

Same, adj. [A.S.], not another ; of a like 
kind ; just mentioned. 

Sam'ite, n. [Old Fr., from L. examUum : 
Gk. hex, six; and rnUos, a thread. 
Comp. Dimity: di, twice], a heavy 
silk cloth. 

Sam'phire (sam'fir or 8am! fir), n. [Fr., 
Saint Pierre], St. Peter’s herb ; a plant 
growing on rocks near the sea-coast, 
used for pickles. 

Sam'ple, n. [Fr., from L. exemplum , an 
example], a part of anything to show 
what the rest is like ; — v., to take or to 
test samples of. 

Sam'pler, n. [L. exemplar , a pattern], 
a pattern of work ; a piece of fancy 
needlework, showing various kinds of 
stitches ; one who makes up samples. 

San'able, adj. [L. sanabilis, curable: 
sanus, sound], that can be healed or 
cured. — adjs., San'ative and San- 
atory, able to cure or heal ; curative. 
— n., Sanatorium or Sanita'rium, 
a place where sick people are treated ; 
a health station. 

Sanc'tify, v. [L. sanctus, holy; and 
facdre, to make], to make holy ; to set 
apart for religious uses; to free from 
sin or defilement ; to make a means of 
holiness or piety. — ns., Sanctifica- 
tion, process of making holy ; state of 
being made holy ; consecration. — adj., 
Sanctimo'nious, having the appear- 
ance of holiness without the reality.— 
ns., Sanc'timony and Sanctimo- 
niousness, holiness ; appearance 
of holiness without reality; Sanc- 
tion [L. sanctio], leave given; auth- 
ority ; backing or support to give 
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authority to ; to approve of ; to make 
binding. — ns., Sanctity, state or 
quality of being holy ; purity of life ; 
binding force ; inviolability ; Sanc- 
tuary, a sacred place ; the holy of 
holies in the Jewish temple ; a place 
of worship ; the part of a church round 
the altar ; a place of refuge or protec- 
tion ; Sanctum, a sacred place ; a 
private room ; Sanc'tUS, a part of the 
communion service, beginning with 
sanctus, holy ; an anthem for these 
words. 

Sand, n. [A.S.], fine particles of stone ; 
stone crushed or broken ; pi., large 
tracts covered with sand ; — v., to cover, 
sprinkle, or mix with sand. — adj., 
Sand'y, covered with sand ; soft like 
or of the colour of sand.— ns., Sand- 
glass, a glass for measuring time by 
the running of sand ; Sand-paper, 
roughened paper for smoothing and 
polishing ;—t>„ to rub with sand-paper. 

— n., Sand'stone, stone composed of 
sand pressed hard ; freestone. 

San'dal, n. [Gk. sandalon], a sole 
strapped to the foot ; a kind of slipper. 

— n., San'dal-wood [Fr., through 
Low L. santalum, from Sans., and 
Wood], a wood with a pleasant smell 
from the East Indies and the South 
Sea Islands. 

Sand'wich, n., slices of bread with 
meat, cheese, etc., between them, flrBt 
used by John, Earl of Sandwich (1718- 
92), to avoid rising from the gaming- 
table ; — v., to make up in layers. 

Sane, adj. [L. sanus], healthy ; sound in 
mind ; acting or judging according to 
reason. — n., Sanity, soundness of 
mind.— ad\, Sanitary, pertaining to 
health ; fitted to preserve health.— n., 
Sanitation, science of health ; meas- 
ures for preserving health. 

Sang, v., past tense of Sing. 

San'guine ( sang'gwin ), adj. [L. sanguin- 
eus : sanguis, blood], having the nature 
or colour of blood ; red ; full of hope ; 
enthusiastic. — adjs., San'guinary, 
bloody; attended with bloodshed; 
bloodthirsty; Sanguin'eous, resem- 
bling or constituting blood ; bloody. 
San'heteim, », [Heb., from Gk. syn, 
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together ; and hidra, a seat], the Jew- 
ish council of seventy who had charge 
of religious matters. 

Sansctilotte' (-lot'), n. [Fr. sans, with- 
out ; calotte, breeches], a name for the 
mob during the French Revolution. 

San'skrit or San'scrit, n. [Sans.], the 
ancient language of India, closely 
related to the chief languages of 
Europe. 

Sap (1), v. [Fr., from Low L. sapa, a 
hoe], to cause to fall by digging under ; 
to undermine; to drain away; — «., a 
ditch dug under cover towards a for- 
tification. Pars. Sapping, sapped. 
— n., Sap'per, a soldier who works at 
fortifications. 

Sap (2), n. [A.S.], the juice which gives 
life to plants. — n., Sap'WOOd, the new 
wood next the bark. — adj. , Sapless, 
without sap ; withered.— n., Sapling, a 
young tree, because full of sap.— adj., 
Sap'py, full of sap; juicy.— adv., 
Sap'pily. 

Sapid, adj. [L. sapldus, tasty], affecting 
taste ; savoury ; tasty. — ns., Sapidity 
and Sapidness, savouriness. 

Sa'pience (sapi-ens), n. [Fr., from L. 
sapientia , wisdom], wisdom ; know- 
ledge.— adj., Sa'pient, wise ; knowing. 

Sapona'ceous ( sap-o-na'shus ), adj. [Fr., 
from L. sapo, soap], like soap ; soapy. 

Sap'pMc (sa/fic), adj., pertaining to or 
like Sappho, a Greek poetess. 

Sap'pllire ( saf'fir or saf'fir), n. [Fr., 
from Gk. sappheiros ], a precious stone 
of a bright blue colour adj., bright 
blue. 

Sar'acen ( sar'a-cen ), n. [L.], a name 
given by the Crusaders to the Moham- 
medans of Palestine. — adjs., Saracen- 
ic and SaracenlcaL 

S&r'casm, n. [Fr., from Gk. sarkazein, 
to tear the flesh ; sarx , flesh], a keen 
reproach ; a bitter remark of scorn or 
contempt.— adjs., Sarcas'tic and Sar- 
cas'tical, containing sarcasm ; bitterly 
severe. — adv., Sarcastically. 
S&rce'net and Sarse'net ( sars'net ), n. 
[Old Fr., from Low L. sericinus, seri- 
cum, silk], a fine thin silk, used for 
linings, etc. 

SArcoph'agua (aar-cofa-gus), n. [Gk., 
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from sarx, flesh ; and phagein , to eat], I 
a limestone supposed to eat away the 
flesh of dead bodies ; a stone coffin. 

S&r'dine (l) ( sdr'deh ), n. [Fr., from L. 
sardina or sarda ], a small fish of 
the herring kind, found near the 
island of Sardinia, preserved in olive 
oil for food. 

S&r'dine ( 2 ) and S&r'dius, ns. [ Sardis , 
in Lydia], a precious stone ; a corne- 
lian ; — adj., belonging to the sardius. 

Sardonic, adj. [Fr., from Gk. sar- 
dftnios, grinning ; or from a plant 
Sardo, said to twist the face], forced 
and unnatural, as a laugh ; sneering ; 
bitterly ironical. 

S&r'd5nyx, n. [Sardis; and Gk. onyx, 
a finger-nail], a kind of onyx stone of a 
reddish-yellow colour, said to have 
been found first at Sardis. 

Sarsaparilla, n. [Span, zarza, a bram- 
ble ; and pdrilla, a little vine ?], a 
Mexican plant somewhat like the 
bramble, the root of which is used in 
medicine. 

Sash (1), n. [Pers.], a scarf worn as a 
badge or ornament. 

Sash ( 2 ), 71. LFr. chasse, a frame], the 
frame for the glass of a window v., 
to furnish with a sash. 

Sa'tan, n. [Heb., the enemy], the enemy 
of man ; the devil. — adjs., Satanic 
and Satanlcal, caused by, belonging 
to, or like the devil. 

Satch'el. See Sachel. 

Sate and Sa'tiate ( sa'shi-dt ), vs. [L. 
satis, enough], to fill full ; to give 
enough to; to overfeed adj. (Sa- 
tiate), filled full.— adj., Sa'tiable 
(sa r shi-a-bl), that may be satiated. — n ., 
Sati'ety, state of having enough or too 
much. 

Satellite, n. [L. satelles, a body-guard], 
an attendant; a cringing follower; a 
small planet revolving round a larger. 

Satin, 7i. [Fr., from Low L. setinus: seta, 
silk (L., hair)], a silk cloth with a glossy 
surface.— ns., Satinet, a thin kind of 
satin with warp of cotton and weft of 
wool ; Satin-wood, a wood like yel- 
low mahogany from the East and West 
Indies.— adj., Satiny, glossy; smooth. 

Satire (or sat'ir), n. [Fr., from L. 
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satira or satura, full], poetry exposing 
and ridiculing vice or folly ; severe 
remarks; irony. —adjs., Satiric and 
Satirical, pertaining to satire ; sar- 
castic ; cutting. — adv., Satirically. — 
71., Satirist, one who writes satires. — 
v., Satirize or Satirise, to attack 
with satire ; to censure keenly. 

Satisfy, v. [L. satis, enough ; and 
fac.Sre, to make], to give enough to ; to 
pay what is due ; to set at rest ; to 
convince ; to free from doubt. — n., 
Satisfaction, state of being satisfied ; 
contentment ; full payment ; that which 
gives contentment. — adj.. Satisfac- 
tory, giving satisfaction ; causing con- 
tentment ; making amends. — adv., 
Satisfactorily. 

Satrap (or sat'rap ), n. [Gk. satrapes], a 
ruler of a province in ancient Persia. 

Sat'drate, V. [L. saturatus : satur, full], 
to fill full; to soak.— n.. Saturation, 
state of being saturated. 

Sat'urday, n. [A.S. Setter- or See.tem- 
deeg, from L. Saturnus, Saturn], the 
seventh day of the week, once sacred to 
Saturn. 

Satlirn, n. [L. Saturnus], one of the 
oldest of the Roman gods ; the second 
largest of the planets.— n. [L. pi.], 
Saturnalia, the annual feast of Sa- 
turn ; great licence and indulgence.— 
adjs., Satuma'lian, pertaining to the 
saturnalia ; dissolute ; licentious ; Sat- 
ur'nian, pertaining to Saturn or to 
his reign, called in fables “the golden 
age ; ” peaceful ; happy ; denoting the 
oldest kind of Latin verse; Sat'urnine, 
born under the influence of Saturn ; 
heavy; dull. Opposed to Mercurial. 

Satyr (sat'er), n. [L. satyrus], a god of 
the woods, part man and part goat. 

Sauce (saws), n. [Fr., from L. salsus, 
salted : sal, salt], seasoning ; a liquid 
dressing for meat, etc. ; impudence ;— 
v., to give as a relish ; to flavour ; to 
season. — ns., Sauce-pan, a small pan 
for making sauce, etc. ; Sau'cer, a 
sauce holder ; a small plate under a 
cup. — adj., Sau'cy, acting boldly or 
rudely; disrespectful.— n., Sau'ci- 
ness, state of being saucy ; disrespect ,* 
rudeness. 
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Saun'ter (or sdn'tcr), v. [Ety.?], to walk 
about slowly ; to stroll ; — n., a place 
for strolling. 

Sau'rian, adj. [Gk. sauros, a lizard], 
pertaining to lizards n., one of the 
lizard tribe. 

Saus'age ( saus'dj ), n. [Fr. See Sauce], 
meat, minced and seasoned, stuffed 
into a prepared intestine. 

Sav'age ( sav'dj ), adj. [Old^Fr. salvage; 
from L. silvaticus: silva, a wood], 
living in the woods ; in a state of 
nature ; untaught ; cruel ; fierce ; — n., 
a dweller in the woods ; a person in a 
rude state ; an unfeeling or cruel man. 
—ns., Sav'ageness and Sav'agery, 
state of being savage ; cruelty. 

Savan'na or Savan'nah, n. [Span., a 
meadow], a level piece of land without 
trees ; prairie. 

Save, v. [Fr., from L. salvus , safe], to 
rescue or to keep back from danger ; to 
keep from being spent or lost ; to lay 
up; to spare; to prevent ‘—prep., 
except ; leaving out ; deducting. — adj., 
S3,V'ing, keeping safe; not spending 
much; thrifty; n. pi., money saved; 
earnings ;—prep., with the exception 
of. 

Sav'eloy, n. [Fr.| cervelas, a dried saus- 
age ; L. cerebrum], a kind of sausage, 
at first made of brains. 

Saviour ( sdv'yur ), 7i. [Fr., from L. 
salvator: salvics, safe], one who saves 
from danger; Jesus Christ, the Re- 
deemer of the world. 

Sa'vour (sa'vur), n. [Fr., from L. sapor, 
taste], the taste or smell of anything ; 
— v., to have the nature or appearance 
(of); to like. — adj., Sa'voury, having 
savour ; pleasing to the taste. 

Savoy' (or sav'oy), n., a kind of cabbage 
with curled leaves, originally from 
Savoy. 

Savoy'ard, n., a native of Savoy. 

Saw (1), v., past tense of See. 

Saw (2), n. [A.S. saga], a thin steel blade 
with sharp teeth for cutting ; — v., to cut 
or to be cut with a saw. Past par. 
Sawed or sawn. — ns., Saw'dust, the 
dust brought down by a saw when 
cutting ; Saw'fish, a fish with a snout 
toothed like a saw ; Saw 'mill, a mill 
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for sawing timber ; Saw'pit, a pit over 
which a log is placed to be sawn ; 
Saw'yer, one who saws. 

Saw (3), 7i. [A.S. sagu, a saying. See 
Saga], a saying ; a proverb ; a maxim. 

Sax-horn, n., a wind instrument of 
music invented by Adolphe Sax , a 
Belgian. 

Saxifrage {sax' if raj), n. [L. saxuTH, a 
stone ; and frangtrc, to break], a moun- 
tain or rock plant, formerly supposed 
to have the power of dissolving stone 
in the bladder. 

Sax'on, n. [A.S.], one of the German 
people who conquered England 1400 
years ago ; a native of Saxony or his 
language; — adj., belonging to the 
Saxons. 

Say, v. [A.S. secgan], to utter in words!; 
to tell; to declare. Pars. Saying, 
said ; past tense, said.— n., Saying, 
that which is said ; a common state- 
ment ; a proverb. 

Scab, n. [A.S.], a coating of blood, etc., 
over a sore ; a disease of sheep .—adjs., 

Scabbed ( scabd ) and Seab'by, ill with 
scabs.— ns., Scab'bedness and Scab^ 
biness. 

Scabljard n. [Mid. E. scaubert or scan- 
berk], the sheath of a dagger or sword. 

Scaffold, n. [Old Fr. escajaut, a funeral 
canopy], a raised platform for work- 
s' men, or on which criminals are exe- 
cuted ; — v., to furnish with a scaffold. 
— n., Scaffolding, a platform for 
workmen ; materials for a scaffold. 

Scald (1) (scaivld), v. [Old Fr. escalder : 
L. ex, very; and calldus, warm], to 
burn with a boiling liquid ; to wash 
with very hot water; to expose to a 
boiling heat ; — n., a wound caused by 
hot steam or liquid. 

Scald (2 ) (scald or scawld), n. [Scand.], an 
ancient Scandinavian poet. 

Scale (1), n. [L. scala, a ladder], a number 
of steps ; a measure marked at regular 
intervals ; the musical notes in order ; 
regular steps or degrees ; the size of a 
plan, etc., compared with that of what 
it represents ; — v., to go up by steps; 
to climb up. — adj., ScSl'able, that can 
be climbed. 

Scale (2), n. [A.S.; same root as Shell 
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and Skull], one of the thin plates 
covering a fish or a serpent; a very- 
thin plate ; the plate or bowl of a 
balance ; (mostly pi.) a balance ; — v., 
to take the scales from ; to take or to 
come off in scales ; to weigh in a 
balance.— adjs., Scaled (scald) and 
Sca'ly, covered with scales ; like 
scales. 

Scalene' ( -en '), adj. [Gk. skalSnus, un- 
even], having the sides unequal. 

Scall, n. [Scand.], a disease on the skin 
of the head ; scabbiness. 

Scallop or Scollop, n. [Old Fr. esca- 
lope, a shell], a shell-fish having the 
edges of its shell formed into a series of 
small curves ; a curve on the edge of 
anything to cut into curves. 

Scalp, 7i. [same as ScaUop], the skin of 
the head ; the skin of the head with 
the hair on it, torn off as a token of 
victory ;—v., to take off the scalp. 

Scal'pel, n. [L. scalpellum: scalpZre , to 
carve], a small knife for dissecting and 
performing operations. 

Scam'mony, n. [Gk.], a kind of bind- 
weed found in Asia Minor ; a gum got 
from this plant, used in medicine. 

Scamp (1), n. [Fr., from L. ex, out ; and 
campus, a field], one who runs away ; a 
fugitive ; a mean fellow. — v., Scam- 
per, to run with speed ; to move at a 
quick pace n. } a quick flight. 

Scamp (2), v. [Scand.], to do work in a 
dishonest manner. — adj., Scampish. 

Scan, v. [L. scandgrc, to climb], to mark 
the feet in a verse of poetry ; to 
look closely into; to examine care- 
fully. Pars. Scanning, scanned.— 
ns., Scan'ning and Scan'sion, act of 
marking the feet in a verse. 

Scan'dal, n. [Gk. slcanddlon, a snare], an 
action that brings shame ; an action that 
offends the moral feelings ; an untrue 
and hurtful report ; disgrace incurred. 
— v. t Scan'dalize or Scan'dalise, to 
give offence to ; to shock ; to bring dis- 
grace upon.— adj., Scan'dalous, caus- 
ing scandal or offence ; bringing shame 
or reproach. 

Scandinavian, adj., pertaining to 
Scandinavia n., an inhabitant of 
Scandinavia or his language. 
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Scant and Scant'y, adjs. [Scand., short], 
not long, large, or plentiful enough ; de- 
ficient. — adv., Scantily. — ns., Scant- 
iness and Scant'ness. 

Scant'le, v. [Old Fr. eschantillon, a 
corner-piece: L. ex, out; and root of 
Cant (2)], to divide into pieces. — n., 
Scantling, a little piece ; a bit cut for 
a purpose ; a proportion. 

Scape, n. [Gk. skapos], the shaft of a 
column, etc. 

Scape'goat, n. [Escape and Goat], the 
goat on whose head the Jewish high 
priest laid his hands while confessing 
the sins of the people, and let go into 
the wilderness (see Lev. xvi. 6-22) ; one 
who is blamed for the faults of others. 
Scape'grace, n. [Escape and Grace] 
one beyond the influence of grace ; a 
reckless fellow. 

Scape'ment. See Escapement. 

Scap'tllar, adj. [L. scapula, the Bhoulder 
blades], pertaining to the shoulder ;— 
n., and Scap'ulary, part of the dress 
of certain Roman Catholic ojrders, pass- 
ing over the head and hanging down 
both front and back ; a bandage for 
the shoulders. 

Sc&r (1), n. [Fr., from Gk. eschdra, a 
fire-place], a mark left by a wound ; 
any mark or injury ; — v., to mark with 
a scar ; to become scarred. Pars. 
Scarring, scarred. 

SCctr (2) or Scaur, n. [Scand., to shear], 
a high rock or steep bare bank ; a rock 
standing by itself. 

Scarce (scars), adj. [Old Fr., from Low 
L. ( ex)carpsus , for L. excerptus, select- 
ed], not plentiful ; not easily got ; rare. 
— ns., Scarcity and Sc&rce'ness, 
state of being scarce ; deficiency ; 
famine; want.— ados., Scarcely and 
Scarce, with difficulty ; barely. 

Scare, V. [Scand.], to frighten away ; to 
strike with sudden fear n., a sudden 
causeless fright. — n., Scare'crOW 
(-cro), n., anything set up to scare off 
crows or other birds; any imaginary 
fear. 

Sc&rf (l), n. [Old Fr. Zscharpe], a light 
article of clothing for the shoulders or 
waist ; a light kerchief for the neck. 

Sckrf (2), v. t to cut the ends of two 
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pieces of timber or metal, so that they 
may be joined by overlapping ; — n., the 
joint so formed 

Sc&rf-skin, n. [Scurf and Skin'], the 
outer skin. 

Scar'ify, v. [L. scarificare , to scratch 
open], to scratch or cut the skin 
slightly; to open small veins with 
a lancet ; to loosen soil ; to hurt the 
feelings.— ?i., Scariflca'tion. 

Sc&r'let, n. [Old Fr., from Low L. and 
Pers.], the brightest red ; scarlet cloth ; 

— ado., of the colour of scarlet. — ns.. 
Scarlati'na ( scar-la-tena ) and Scar- 
let-fe'ver, a fever marked by red 
spots or patches on the skin ; S carle t- 
run'ner, a climbing plant with scarlet 
flowers. 

Sc&rp, v. [Fr. escarpe, akin to Sharp], 
to cut with a steep slope ; to make 
almost perpendicular ; — n., a steep 
slope ; the inner side of the ditch of 
a fortification, opposite the counter- 
scarp. 

Scath or Scathe, v. [A.S.], to harm or 
in j ure ; — n . , harm ; in j ury. — adjs . , 
Scathing ; Scath'less (or scatheless), 
without hurt ; unharmed. 

Scat'ter, v. [A.8. ; Bame root as Shat- 
ter], to throw in all directions; to 
disperse, or to be dispersed ; to put to 
flight.— n., Scat'ter-brain. 

Scavenger ( seav'en-jer ), n. [Old E. 
scavager, an inspector ; scavage , duty 
on goods], one who cleans the streets ; 
any cleansing agent. — ns., Scav'agery 
and Scav'engering. 

Scene (sen), n. [L., from Gk. skene, a 
tent], a place in which plays are acted ; 
the stage of a theatre ; the fittings or 
pictures around a stage; a part of 
a play less than an act; the time, 
place, etc., in which anything happens ; 
a number of objects or events seen at 
one time ; a view ; a display of feeling 
or passion. — n., ScSn'ery, the paint- 
ings, etc., around a stage; the hills, 
rivers, etc., which make up a land- 
scape. — adjs., Scfin'ie (or senic ) and 
ScSn'ical ; Scfinograph'ic (or sen-) 
and Sc§nOgraph'lcal, drawn in per- 
spective. 

Scent (sent), v . [L. sentire , to perceive], 
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to know by the smell; to fill with 
smell;— n., sense of smelling; smell, 
especially that by which an animal is 
tracked ; any means of discovery. 

Scep'tic ( skep'tic ), n. [Gk. skeptikos , 
thoughtful], a doubter ; one who doubts 
the existence of God; — adj. and 
Scep'tical, unconvinced; not admit- 
ting the truth of the Scriptures or the 
existence of God; doubting. — n., 
Scep'ticisra, state of being a sceptic ; 
doubt ; disbelief. 

Scep'tre (scp'ter), n. [L., from Gk. skSp- 
tron, a staff], a staff borne by a sov- 
ereign ; the power of a king,— adj. , 
Scep'tred (sep'terd), bearing a Bceptre ; 
having kingly power. 

Sched'ule (shed'ul), n. [Fr., from L. 
scheda , a piece cut off], a list of names 
or goods ; — v., to mark in a schedule. 

Scheme (skem), n. [Gk. schema , form, 
appearance], the plan according to 
which something is to be done ; a com- 
bination for a purpose; something 
proposed to be done ; a plan or sketch ; 
— v., to make a plan; to contrive. — 
adj., Scheming, fond of forming 
plans or plots ; intriguing. 

Schism (sizm), n. [Gk. schisma, a split], 
a division or split, especially in a 
church ; discord. — adjs., Schismatic 
and Schismatlcal, tending to cause 
division. — n., Schismatic, one who 
separates because of difference of 
opinion. 

Schist (shist), n. [Gk. schistos, split], rock 
which easily splits into thin plates.— 
adjs., Schist'ose and Schist'oUB, like 
schist ; easily splitting. 

Scholium (skoli-um), n. [L., from Gk. 
schdlion, a note], a note on the margin 
of a classical author; an illustration 
added to a problem in mathematics ; 
pi., Scholia and Scholiums,— n., 
Scho'liast, a writer of scholia.— adj., 
SchSliaB'tic, pertaining to a soholiast 

School (skool), n. [A.S., from L. schdla: 
Gk. schdle , leisure, discussion], a place 
for teaching; those who are taught; 
those who follow the same teacher, 
or who hold the same opinions or 
beliefs ; opinions or customs com- 
mon at a certain time ; a shoal 
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of fishes;— v., to teach; to reprove; 
to give advice to. — n ., Schol'ar 
(skol'ar), one who is at school ; one 
who has received a good education ; 
a learned man ; a student supported 
from the funds of a college. — adj., 
Schol'arly, like or becoming a learned 
man. — n., Scholarship, the qualities 
of a scholar ; real learning ; a bursary. 
— adj., Scholastic, pertaining to 
schools or to scholars, or to the learned 
men of the middle ages; marked by 
great nicety and accuracy. — n. , School- 
man, a learned man of the middle 
ages. 

Schoon'er ( skoon'er ), 7i. [A.S. scunian, 
to glide], a swift-sailing ship with two 
or more masts fore-and-aft rigged, or 
square-rigged on the fore-mast. 

Sciatica ( si-at'i-ca ), n. [Low L., from 
Gk. ischion, the hip- joint], a pain in 
the nerve about or below the hip-joint. 

Sci'ence ( si'ens ), n. [Fr., from L. scien- 
tia, knowledge], that which one knows , 
knowledge of principles and causes ; 
the arrangement of facts in their rela- 
tion to each other ; knowledge which, 
when applied by skill, is called art. — 
adj., Scientific, pertaining to or used 
in science ; according to science ; hav- 
ing a knowledge of science ; treating 
of science. — n., Scientist, one learned 
in science. 

Scim'itar K sim'i-tar), n.[Fr., fromPers.], 
a curved sword used by Turks and 
Persians. 

Scintilla (sin-til' la), n. [L.], a spark ; 
a glimmer. — v., Scin'tillate, to throw 
out sparks ; to sparkle. — n., Scintil- 
lation, act of throwing out sparks ; 
a twinkling light. 

Sci'olism (si'o-lizm), n. [L. scidlus, 
knowing little], knowledge merely on 
the surface; shallowness.— n., Sci- 
olist, one whose knowledge lies only 
on the surface ; a smatterer. 

Scion ( si'un ), n. [Fr., from L. sectio, a 
cutting], a cutting of a tree or plant ; 
a shoot or branch for grafting ; a 
young member of a family. 

Scir'rhus (skir'rus), n. [Gk. skiros, a 
hard swelling], a hard swelling on a 
gland ; a kind of cancer ; a tumour.— 


adj., Scir'rhOUB (skir'rus), pertaining 
to a scirrhus ; hardened. 

Scis'sors (siz'zors), n. [Old Fr. cisoircs, 
from L. ccedtre, to cut], a pair of cut- 
ting blades movable on a pin through 
the middle of both. 

Scliv, Sclfive, Slfiv, or Slftve, n. 
[Polish, meaning intelligible], one of 
the race inhabiting the east of Europe — 
Russians, Bulgarians, etc. — adjs., 
Scl&v'ic, Slavic, Scl&vO'nian, 
Slavfi'nian, Scl&von'ic, Sl&von'ic. 

Scoff, v. [Low Ger.], to Bpeak of with 
scorn ; to show contempt ; to mock at ; 
— n., mocking words; a sneer. —n. t 
Scof'fer.—adv., Scof'flngly. 

Scold, v. [Low Ger.], to find fault in 
loud words ; to chide harshly ; — n. , one 
who scolds ; a noisy, fault-finding 
woman. 

Scol'lop. See Scallop. 

Sconce (scons), n. [Du., from L. abscon- 
sus, hid], a small fort ; a protection, 
especially for the head ; the head it- 
self ; a candlestick fixed to a wall ; the 
socket for the candle ; a chimney seat. 

Scoop, n. [Scand.], a curved piece of 
metal for lifting liquids, grain, etc. ; 
a large ladle ; a deep shovel ; a place 
hollowed out; a stroke with a scoop; 
— v., to lift with a scoop; to make 
hollow ; to dig out. 

Scope, n. [Gk. sktipos, a mark], that 
which one aims at ; purpose ; free 
room ; opportunity. 

Scorbu'tic and Seorbu'tical, adjs. [Low 
L. scorbutus, scurvy], pertaining to or 
of the nature of scurvy. 

Scorch, v. [Old Fr., from Low L. ex- 
corticare : ex, off ; and cortex, barkj, to 
burn slightly; to dry up the surface 
of ; to singe ; to cause pain by heat ; 
to be burned on the surface ; to be 
dried up. 

Score, n. [A.S. scor, to shear], a notch 
cut to keep count ; the number twenty; 
the number of points made in a game ; 
an account ; a reason ; a line drawn ; 
the musical notes for all the parts ; 
— v., to mark with lines or notches ; to 
keep count ; to gain points. 

Sco'ria, n. [Gk. skoria, dross], useless 
matter from melted metal ; ashes 
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from a “volcano (especially in plural, 

Sco'risB). 

Scorn, n. [Old Fr. escarn, from Ger. 
skcrn, mockery], a looking upon with 
contempt ; expression of contempt ; 
an object of contempt ; — v., to look on 
with contempt ; to count unworthy of 
regard; to mock at.— n., Scorn'er, 
one who scorns or mocks at religion ; 
a scoffer. — adj., Scorn 'fill, showing 
great contempt ; disdainful. 

Scor'pion, n. [L. scorpio : Gk. skorpios , 
a prickly animal or plant], an insect 
of the spider kind, having a poisonous 
sting in its tail; one of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac ; a whip with hard 
knots or tails. 

Scot and Scots'man, ns. [Ety. ?], a 
native of Scotland.— adjs., Scotch (1), 
an inelegant form of Scottish, used in 
government and other official docu- 
ments ; Scot/tish, pertaining to Scot- 
land, to its people, or to their lan- 
guage. — n., Scot/ticism, a word or 
idiom peculiar to Scotsmen. 

Scotch (2), v. [Scand.], to cut on the 
surface ; to wound ; — n., a slight cut or 
wound. 

Scot-free, adv. [A.S.; from Shot and 
Free], free from payment, tax, or 
duty ; unharmed. 

Scoim'drel, n. [E., from A.S. Same 
root as Shun], a worthless person ; a 
man of no principle. — n., Scoun'drel- 
ism, rascality ; knavery. 

Scour, v. [Fr., from L. ex, very much ; 
and curare, to take care], to clean by 
hard rubbing ; to remove dirt or grease ; 
to run quickly over. 

Scourge ( scurj ), n. [Fr., from L. ex, off : 
and coriurn , skin], a whip ; any means 
of punishment ; a constant trouble ; 
a destroyer ; — v., to whip ; to chastise ; 
to afflict greatly. 

Scout (1), n. [Old Fr. escouter, from L. 
auscultare , to listen], a soldier sent to 
watch the enemy and report; an 
Oxford college servant ;— v., to go or 
act as a scout. 

Scout (2), v. [Scand. ; akin to Shoot], to 
sneer at ; to treat with contempt. 

Scowl, v. [Scand., to cast down the 
eyes], to look angry or gloomy ; to I 
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frown; — n., a lowering of the eyebrows ; 
an angry look. 

Scrag, n. [Scand. orGael.], anything lean 
and rough ; the bony part of the neck. 
--adjs., Scrag'ged and Scrag'gy, 
thin and rough. 

Scramble, v. [akin to Scrape], to 
struggle with others to get something ; 
to catch rudely at ; to climb by hands 
and knees ; — n., a rush to get first ; a 
rude struggle. 

Scrap, n. [same root as Scrape], a thing 
scraped off ; a small bit of anything ; 
— v., to break up as useless. Pars. 
Scrapping, scrapped.—?*., Scrap- 
book, a book for pictures, newspaper 
cuttings, etc. 

Scrape, v. [Scand., from the sound], to 
rub with something sharp ; to rub 
with a harsh noise ; to gather with 
difficulty; — n., a difficulty; a predica- 
ment; distress. 

ScreLp'er, ?*., a tool for cleaning the 
surface of wood, etc. ; an instrument 
on a door-step for scraping the soles of 
boots. 

Scratch, v. [Scand.], to mark with 
something sharp ; to make a ragged 
mark on ; (out) to delete ;—?*., a mark 
with the nails or any sharp point ; a 
slight wound. 

Scrawl, v. [from Crawl], to write care- 
lessly;—?*., careless writing. — adv., 
Scraw'ly. 

Scream, v. [Scand., to terrify], to make 
a loud sharp cry ; to cry in fright or 
great pain;— n., a loud sharp cry; a 
cry of pain or terror. 

Screech, v. [Scand., from same root as 
Shriek], to utter a harsh shrill cry ; — 
?t., a shrill and sudden cry. — n., 
Screech-OWl, an owl which utters a 
harsh shrill cry. 

Screen, n. [Fr., Ety.?], anything that 
hides or keeps off danger ; a partition 
in a church ; a protection from heat, 
cold, etc. ; a coarse riddle for coals, etc.; 
—v., to keep from sight or danger ; to 
sift. — 7i., Screenings, refuse matter. 

Screw (scroo), n. [Old Fr. , perhaps from L. 
scrobis, a ditch], a round piece of wood 
or metal with a sloping ridge, called a 
thread, running round it, for fastening 
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or drawing things together ; anything 
like a screw ; the propeller of a steam- 
ship ; a mean person; — v., to tighten 
by a screw; to extort.— ns., Screw- 
driver, a tool for turning screw-nails ; 
Screw-nail, a nail ending in a screw ; 
Screw-propell'er, the screw which 
propels a steam-ship ; Screw-steamer, 
a steam-vessel driven by a screw. 

Scrib'ble, v. [L. scribdrc], to write care- 
lessly ;— n., careless writing. 

Scribe ( scrih ), n. [L. scriba, a writer], 
one who writes ; a Jewish teacher of 
the law. 

Scrim'mage {scrim! maj), n. [perhaps 
a corruption of Skirmish], a general 
row ; a free fight. 

Scrimp, v. [Scand.], to give too little ; 
to make too small,; to curtail ; — adj . , 
too small. 

Scrip ( 1 ), 7i. [L. scriptus : scrlbgre, to 
write], something written ; a certificate 
of stock or shares in a company. 

Scrip (2), 7i. [Scand.], a little bag; a 
satchel ; a wallet. 

Script, 7i. [See Scrip (1)], that which is 
written ; type in imitation of hand- 
writing. 

Scrip'ture, n. [L. scriptura: scribSre, 
to write], a writing; pi., the Bible. — 
adj., Scrip' tflxal, contained in the 
Bible ; according to the Bible. 

Scriv'ener, n. [Fr., from Low L. scrib- 
anus; scribdfre, to write], a writer; one 
who prepares deeds or agreements ; 
one who places money at interest for 
another. 

Scrofilla, 7i. [L. scrofa, a breeding 
sow], a disease of the glands, especially 
of the neck.— adj., Scrof'fUous, ill 
with scrofula. 

Scroll, n. [Old Fr. escroele. Ety. ?], 
paper or parchment rolled up; a 
roll of writing ; a first copy ; a rough 
draft ; an ornamental sp*ral curve. 

Scrub, v. [A.S., from root of Shrub], 
to rub hard ; to clean by rubbing ; to 
work hard ; — n. , a mean fellow ; any- 
thing mean ; a thicket of low shrubs. 
Pars. Scrubbing, scrubbed, —adj., 
Scrub'by, small and mean ; stunted. 

Scru'ple {scroo'pl), n. [L. scrupulus, dim. 
of scrupus, a sharp stone], a weight of 
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twenty grains ; a very small quantity ; 
hesitation as to what one ought to 
do ; — v., to hesitate in acting. — adj., 
Scru'pfllous, having scruples; cautious 
in acting ; conscientious ; very careful ; 
—7 is., Scrupulosity and Scru'pft- 
lousness. 

Scrutiny {scroo'ti-ny), n. [L. scrutiniuni: 
scrutari, to search], a close looking 
into ; a careful examination ; an ex- 
amination of votes to correct results. — 
7i., Scrutineer', one who makes a 
scrutiny. — v., Scrutinize or Scru- 
tinise, to look closely into; to make 
a careful examination of. 

Scud, v. [Dan., to shoot], to move 
swiftly along ; to run before a gale ;— 
7 i., act of driving along ; looBe clouds 
driven by the wind; a slight shower. 
Pars. Scudding, scudded. 

Scuffle ( scuf'jl ), v. [Scand. Akin to 
Shove and Shuffle], to fight at close 
grips or in confusion; to push each 
other about ;— n., a confused fight. 

Sculk. See Skulk. 

Scull, 7i. [Scand., hollow], a small oar 
with a curved blade ; a small boat 
7;., to row with sculls ; to work an oar 
at the stern of a boat without raising 
the blade out of the water. — n., 
Scull'er, one who sculls ; a boat 
worked with sculls. 

Scullery, 71 . [for swillery. See Swill], 
a place where pots, etc., are cleaned. 

Scullion {scul'yun), n. [Fr. cscouillon, a 
dishcloth], a servant for kitchen work. 

Sculp'tor, n. [L. sculptre, to carve], one 
who carves figures.— n., Sculp'ture, 
the art of carving figures ; carved 
figures, etc. ; — v . , to carve figures. 

Scum, n. [Scand.], the worthless part of 
a liquid, which rises to the top ; any- 
thing worthless; — v., to take off the 
scum. Pars. Scumming, scummed. 

Scup'per, 71. [Old Fr., to Bpit out], a 
channel for carrying off water, etc., 
from the deck. 

Scurf, n. [A.S., from a root=to scratch), 
thin, dry scales on the skin ; anything 
like scales on a surface.— adj., Scurf y> 
covered with scurf. — n., Scurf Iness. 

Scufrile < scur\u ) and Scur'rilous, 
adjs. [L. ecurra, a buffoon], using low 
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or foul words; vulgar; obscene. — ns., 
Scurrility and Scur'rilousness,iow 
or foul talk ; abusive language. 

Scur'vy, n. [Scurf], a disease showing 
itself in dark spots on the skin and 
causing general weakness ',—adj., ill 
with scurvy; mean; vulgar.— n.., 
Scur'viness.— adv., Scur'vily. 

Scu'tage (scutaj), n. [L. scutum, a 
shield], money paid by a vassal to 
free him from personal service in war. 

Scutch'eon. See Escutcheon. 

Scu'tiform, adj. [L. scutum, a shield; 
and Form], shaped like a shield. 

Scut'tle (1), n. [A.S., from L. scutella, 
a tray], a broad, shallow basket ; a 
vessel for holding coals. 

SCUt'tle (2), n. [Old Fr. escoutillc, a 
hatchway], a small opening in the deck 
of a ship, or the lid which covers it ; a 
hole in the side or bottom of a ship ; 

— v., to cut a hole in a Bhip ; to sink 
by cutting holes. 

Scut'tle (3), v. [Scud], to run off with 
haste; to hurry away ;—n., a quick run. 

Scythe (sith), n. [A.S. sithe], a curved 
blade on a long handle, for cutting 
grass, corn, etc. ;— v., to cut with a 
scythe. 

Sea, n. [A.S.], a great extent of salt 
water, smaller than an ocean ; the salt 
water on the earth’s surface ; the swell 
of the sea in a storm ; a large wave ; 
any large sheet of water; water as 
opposed to land. — ns., Sea-beach, the 
beach along the edge of the sea ; Sea- 
board, the land along tho edge or 
border of the sea ; Sea-breeze, a 
wind blowing from the sea to the land ; 
Sea-COast, the'' land along the border 
of the sea; Sea-fSxer, one whose 
business is on the sea ; a mariner 
a sailor.— adjs., Sea-fSLring, going to 
sea ; employed as a sailor ; Sea-girt, 
surrounded by the sea. — n., Sea-god, 
a god supposed to reign over the sea. — 
adjs., Sea-going, sailing on the deep 
sea; Sea-green, of colour like that 
of the sea. — ns., Sea-gull, a gull that 
lives near the sea; Sea-horse, the 
walrus ; Sea-king, one of the leaders 
of the ancient Norsemen ; Sea-level, 
the height or level of the surface of 
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the sea: Sea'man, a sailor; Sea- 
manship, the art of working a ship ; 
Sea-mark, a mark on land used as 
a guide by sailors ; Sea-piece, a 
picture of a scene at Bea; Sea'port, 
a town near the sea having a harbour ; 
Sea-robber and Sea-rover, a robber 
on the seas ; a pirate ; Sea'room, room 
for a vessel to move freely and safely ; 
Sea-Shore, the land close to the sea. 
— adj., Sea-sick, sick through the 
rolling or pitching of a ship. — n., Sea-- 
sickness. 

Seal (l), n. [A.S., from L. sigillum, a 
seal], a stamp for marking wax ; wax 
marked with a seal ; a fastening for 
a letter, etc. ; that which confirms or 
makes sure; — v., to fasten with wax, 
etc. ; to put a seal on ; to keep tightly 
closed ; to ratify. — n., Sealing-wax, 
wax for sealing letters. 

Seal (2), n. [A.S.], a sea animal hunted 
for its valuable skin and oil. — n., 
Sealing, process of catching seals. 

Seam, n. [A.S., from root of Sew], the 
line formed by sewing; a piece of 
sewing ; any line where two edges are 
joined ; the mark left by a wound ; a 
narrow layer of rock or ore ; — v., to 
join by sewing ; to make a seam on ; 
to crack open. — ns., Seam'streSB (or 
scm'stres ) and Semp'stress, a woman 
who makes her living by sewing. — adj., 
Seam'y, having or showing BeamB. 

Se'ance ( sa'angs ), n. [Fr., from L. sedens: 
seders, to sit], a sitting, as of some 
public body ; a meeting of persons who 
believe in messages from the world of 
spirits. 

Sear or Sere, adj. [A.S.], dried up ; no 
longer green ; withered; unfeeling. — v.. 
Sear, to dry or wither ; to make hard 
or unfeeling; to burn as with a hot iron. 

Search (strch), v. [Fr., from L. circare, 
to go round: circum, round], to look 
about (for) ; to try to find ; to look 
through ;—n., a looking about for ; a 
trying to find. — adj., Searching, 
looking about for ; looking closely into; 
thorough.— n., Search-warrant, a 
written order to search for stolen or 
concealed goods. 

Sea'son (se'zn), n. [Fr., from L. satio, a 
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planting: satus: severe, to sow], a fit 
time; one of the four parts of the 
year ; a short time ;— v., to fit for use^ 
to give a proper taste to. — adj ., Sea- 
sonable, in season ; happening at 
the proper time ; convenient ; timely ; 
fitted for the season. — n., Seasoning, 
that which gives relish to food ; any- 
thing that increases pleasure. 

Seat, n. [Scand.], something to sit on ; 
a chair ; a right to sit ; manner of sit- 
ting ; a place of abode, or of authority; 
the place where a thing is manufactured 
or established; — v., to set on a seat; 
to fix in a place ; to fit with seats. 

Seba'ceous (se-ba'shus), ad\ [L. sebum , 
fat], consisting of fat ; like fat. 

Se'cant (or sec'-), adj. [L. secans: secare, to 
cut], cutting ; dividing into two ; — n., 
one line cutting another ; the straight 
line from the centre of a circle to one 
extremity of an arc, produced to meet 
the tangent to the other extremity. 

Secede' ( se-ced '), v. [L. se , apart ; and 
ccdSre, to go], to go away ; to withdraw, 
especially from a political or a reli- 
gious body.— ns., SecSd'er, one of the 
Secession, or body of Presbyterians 
who left the Church of Scotland about 
1733; Secession, separation, especi- 
ally from a political or a religious body. 

Seclude' ( sc-clood'), V. [L. sc, apart ; and 
daudfre, to shut], to keep apart; to 
withdraw from notice ; to isolate. — 
adj., Secltld'ed, kept apart; separated ; 
retired. — w., Seclu'Bion ( se-doo'zhun ), 
state of being secluded ; retirement. — 
adj., Seclu'sive, tending to seclude ; 
keeping apart. 

Sec'ond, adj. [Fr., from L. secundus], 
following or coming after; next in 
rank, power, or value ;— n., the sixtieth 
part of a minute or of a degree ; one 
who assists at a duel ;— v., to go after; 
to go along with; to give aid or 
encouragement to. — adjs., Second- 
ary, not in the first rank; subordinate; 
derived ; Sec'ond-hand, not new ; 
used before ; Sec'ond-rate, of in- 
ferior quality.— n., Sec'ond - sight, 
power of seeing, as in a picture, future 
or distant events. 

Se'cret, adj. [L. seeretus: te, apart; and 


cem&re, to separate], kept from sight 
or notice ; known only to one or to a 
few ; not revealed ; unknown ; — n., 
something concealed or kept from 
being known ; a key to explain ; that 
which has not yet been discovered or 
made known. — ns., Se'crecy, state of 
being hidden ; privacy ; ability to keep 
a secret ; concealment ; Secretary, 
one who writes letters, etc., for an- 
other ; the correspondent of a com- 
pany; a minister at the head of a 
department of Government ; a desk or 
set of drawers for holding papers. — 

adj., Secretarial. — n., Secreta- 
riate or Sec'retarysbip, the post of 
a secretary. 

Secrete' ( se-cret ), v. [see Secret], to set 
apart ; to put in a hidden place. — n., 
Secre'tion, the act of separating sub- 
stances from a fluid ; that which is set 
apart. — adj., Secre'tive, not given to 
tell what one knows ; reticent. — n., Se- 
cretness. See Secrecy.— adj., Secre- 
tory, doing the work of secretion. 

Sect, n. [L. seda, a sect; sequi , to 
follow], those who follow a certain 
leader; a society holding peculiar 
opinions; a school; a party; a faction. — 

adi. , Sectarian, belonging to a sect ; 
too much attached to sect or party ; 
— n., one belonging to a sect. — ns., 
Sectarianism, too close attachment 
to party ; Sec'tary, one of a sect. 

Sec'tile, adj. [L. sectilis: secare , to cut], 
that can be cut into slices. 

Sec'tion (sec shun), n. [L. sectio, a cut- 
ting], a cutting ; a bit cut off ; a part 
of a book or of a country ; a view of the 
inside by a cut from top to bottom.— 

adj. , Sec'tional, pertaining to a 
section ; fragmentary ; partial. 

Sec'tor, n. [L. sector: secare , to cut], 
that which cuts ; the part of a circle 
bounded by two radii and the arc 
between ; a mathematical instrument 
for measuring angles, etc. 

Sec'Cllar, adj. [L. scculum, an age], per- 
taining to an age ; pertaining to this 
world ; not sacred ; happening once in 
a hundred years or after long periods ; 
pertaining to a layman ; — n., a layman 
as differing from a clergyman ; not 
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bound by monastic vows. — v. t Sec- 
ularize or Secularise, to make 
worldly; to change from sacred to com- 
mon use. — ns., Secularism, the be- 
liefs of a secularist ; atheism ; Sec- 
ularist, one who does not beliove in 
religion or worship ; one who values 
only the affairs of this life ; Sectllar- 
ity, attention only to the present life. 
Secure' ( se-cUr 0, adj. [L. secums : se, 
without ; and curd], free from care ; 
safe from danger or fear; easy in 
mind ; — v., to keep safe ; to shut in ; 
to make sure of. — adj., SeeQ.r'able, 
able to be secured. — ns., Secu'rity and 
Secure'ness, freedom from danger; 
a feeling of safety ; a pledge ; over- 
confidence. 

Sedan' and Sedan-chair, ns. [from 

Sedan in France], a covered chair for 
one person, carried by two bearers. 

Sedate', adj. [L. seddtus, calmed; se- 
der c, to sit], not easily moved by ex- 
citement ; serious ; composed ; quiet. 
— n., Sedate'ness.— adj., Sed'&tive, 
tending to calm the nerves or to ease 
pain ; — n., a medicine for so doing. 

Sed'entary, adj. [L. sedentarius : se- 
dere, to sit], accustomed to sit ; carried 
on in a sitting position ; inactive. 

Sed'erunt, n. [L. 3rd pi. per/, ind. of 
sedere, to sit], a meeting, as of a court 
or committee; the members present. 

Sedge (sej), n. [A.S. secg, sedge or 
cutter], a coarse plant with blades 
likejswords, growing in swamps . — adj , 
Sedg'y, grown over with sedge. 

Sediment, n. [L. sedimentum : sedere, 
to settle], that which falls to the 
bottom of a liquid ; dregs ; lees.— adj., 
Sediment'ary, pertaining to or formed 
by sediment. 

Sedl'tion ( se-dish'un ), n. [L. seditio: 
sed , apart; and ire, to go], a rising 
against the law ; insurrection; mutiny. 
— adj., Seditious (se-dish'us), pertain- 
ing to sedition ; guilty of sedition. 

Seduce' ( se-dus v. [L. se, apart ; and 
ducSre , to lead], to lead aside ; to 
tempt to wrong-doing. — ns., Seduc- 
tion and Seduce'ment, a leading 
away from virtue or purity.— adj., Se- 
dUC'tive, alluring ; enticing. 


Sed'tllOUS, adj. [L. sedulus ], busy; 
diligent; constant. 

See (1), n. [Old Fr., from L. sedes, a 
seat], the district over which a bishop 
or an archbishop presides ; a diocese. 

See (2), v. [A.S.], to know by the eye; 
to have the power of sight; to take 
notice of ; to call upon ; to know ; to 
take heed ; (into) to examine. Past 
tense, Saw; past par., seen. 

Seed, n. [A.S.], that which is sown ; 
that from which anything springs ; 
offspring; children; — v., to grow and 
produce seed.— ns., Seed'ling, a plant 
grown from seed; Seeds'man, one 
who deals in seeds ; a nurseryman ; 
Seed'time, the time for sowing seed ; 
spring. — adj., Seed'y, full of seeds; 
run to seed ; shabby ; worn out. 

See'ing, conj., inasmuch as ; since it is 
so ; considering (followed by that). 

Seek, v. [A.S.], to look for; to try to 
find or reach ; to strive after ; to ask 
for. Past tense and par., Sought. 

Seem, V. [A.S.], to appear to be ; to have 
a show ; to look as if it were ; to pre- 
tend. — adj., Seeming, having the 
appearance of n., appearance ; show. 
— adj. , Seemly, becoming; proper; 
— adv. , in a becoming manner. — n ., 
Seem'liness. 

Seer, n. [one who sees], a person who 
foresees what is to happen ; a prophet. 

See'saw, adj. [a doubled form of Saw], 
moving backwards and forwards or up 
and down ;—n., a plank balanced in 
the middle, for two persons sitting 
one at each end, who move up and 
down in turn ; — v., to move up and 
down. 

Seethe, V. [A.S.], to boil ; to soak or 
cook in hot water; to be hot. Past 
tense, Seethed or SOd; past pa ,r., 
seethed or sodden. 

Seg'ment, n. [L. segmentum : secare, to 
cut], a part cut off ; part of a circle 
cut off by a straight line. 

Segregate, v. [L. segregdtus : se, apart ; 
and grex, a flock], to set apart ; — adj., 
separated from others. 

Seid'litz ( Sid ') or Sed'litz, adj., per- 
taining to Seidlitz, in Bohemia. — ns., 
seidlitz water, mineral water from 
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Seidlitz ; Seidlitz powder, a powder 
having the same medicinal effect. 

Seignior ( s&n'yur ), n. [Fr., from L. 
senior : senex, old], a title of honour^ 
the lord of a manor. — adj., Seign- 
ioral or Seignio'rial ( sen-yo'ri-al 
pertaining to a seignior.— -ns., Seign- 
lory, the authority or district of a 
seignior; Grand Seignior, the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

Sela'mic (sis'mic), adj. [Gk. seismos, an 
earthquake], pertaining to an earth- 
quake. 

Seize (sez), v. [Fr. saisir], to lay hold of ; 
to catch suddenly ; to take by force ; 
to understand fully. — ns ., Sei'zin, 
Sei'sin ( se'zin ), and Sa'sine ( sa!zin ), a 
law term meaning possession ; Seiz- 
ure, the act of seizing; the thing 
seized ; capture. 

Se'lah, n. [Heb.], a word used in the 
Psalms, probably meaning “ pause.” 

Sel'dom, adv. [A.S., dat. pi. of seld, 
rare], not often. 

Select', v. [L. se, apart; and leggre , to 
gather], to choose from among others ; 
to pick out ; — adj., picked out ; best of 
its kind.— n., Selection, process of 
choosing ; that which is picked out. 

Self, adj. [A.S.], the very one ; no other ; 
n., one’s own person or interest; pi., 

Selves 7i., Self-conceit' (-cet f ), a 

high opinion of oneself. — adj., Self- 
conceit'ed, having too high an opinion 
of oneself. — ns., Self-deceit' (-cet') and 
Self-decep'tion, state of being de- 
ceived by oneself ; Self-deni'al, re- 
fusal to gratify one’s own desires.— 
adj., Self-denying, denying one- 
self ; not indulging one’s wishes. — n., 
Self-esteem', a high opinion of one- 
self.— adj., Self-evident, without 
need of proof. — n., Self-exist'ence, 
existence of or by oneself. — adj., Self- 
exist'ent, existing of oneself. — n., 
Self-in'terest, one’s own interest.— 
adj., Selfish, thinking of none but 
oneself ; caring too much for oneself. — 
ns., Selfishness, state of being self- 
ish ; Self-posses'sion, presence of 
mind ; self-command. — adjs., Self- 
possessed', able to command one’s 
feelings ; calm ; undisturbed ; Self- i 
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right'eous ( rit'yus ), thinking one- 
self faultless ; Self-same, the very 
same ; Self-suffl'cient, sufficient in 
oneself ; needing no help ; Self-seek- 
ing, seeking one’s own interest or 
happiness ; selfish ; selfishness. — n., 
Self-will, one's own will; obstinacy. 
—adj., Self-Willed, taking one’s own 
way. 

Sell, v. [A.S.], to give for payment ; to 
take a price for ; to be sold ; to betray 
for payment. Past tense and par., 

Sold. 

Selt'zer W&'ter, n. [for Selters water], a 
mineral water from Selters, Germany. 

Sel'vage or Sel'vedge, n. [Du. = self 
edge], an edge of cloth needing no hem. 

Semaphore, n. [Gk. senna, a sign ; and 
phdrein, to bear], a means of signal- 
ling by projecting arms, flags, etc. 

Sem'blance, n. [Fr. sembler : L. similis, 
like], real or seeming likeness ; appear- 
ance. 

Sem'i, prejix [L.], half, partly, etc.— 7is., 
Semibreve, half a breve ; the longest 
musical note (o) in general use ; Sem- 
icircle, the half of a circle. — adj., 
Semicir'cfllar, pertaining to a half- 
circle ; half-round. — ns., Semicir- 
cum'ference, half of a circumfer- 
ence ; Semicolon, the mark (;) used 
to separate parts of a sentence more 
fully than a comma does. — adj., 
Semicon'scious, half - conscious. — 
ns., Semidiam'eter, half of a diam- 
eter ; radius ; Sem iquaver, half a 
quaver ; a musical note (p ) ^ of a 
semibreve ; Semitone, half a tone ; 
one of the smaller intervals of the 
musical scale. — adj., Seml-trans- 
p&r'ent, half transparent; that can- 
not be distinctly seen through ; Semi- 
VO'cal, imperfectly sounding ; per- 
taining to a semivowel.— 7i. , Semi- 
VOW'el, a half vowel ; a sound between 
a vowel and a consonant, as l or r. 

Seminal, ad\ [L. semindlis : semen, 
seed], pertaining to seed; consisting 
of seed ; contained in seed. — n., Sem- 
inary, (formerly) a place where plants 
grew from seed ; (now) a place of edu- 
cation. 

Semitic, adj,, pertaining to the de- 
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Bcendants of Shem, or their languages 
(Hebrew, Arabic, etc.). 

Semoli'na (sem-o-le'na), n. [Ital. semdla, 
from L. sindla, finest flour], the fine 
hard parts of wheat rounded by the 
millstones, but not ground into flour. 

Sempiter'nal, adj. [L. sempiternus : 
semper, always], never-ending; ever- 
lasting. 

Semp'ster and Sempstress. See 
Seamstress. 

Sen'ary, adj. [L. sendrius : seni, six at a 
time], made up of six. 

Sen'ate, n. [L. sendtus, a council of old 
men : senex ], a body of men who make 
laws ; the upper house of the legis- 
lature in France, the United States, 
etc. ; or Sendtus, one of the govern- 
ing bodies of a university; — n., Sen- 
ator, a member of a senate. — adj., 
Senatorial, pertaining to a senate. 

Send, v. [A.S.], to cause to go to an- 
other ; to cause to be conveyed ; to 
cause a message to be delivered; to 
throw or hurl. Past tense and par.. 
Sent 

Sen'eschal (sen'esh-al), n. [Fr. sin- 
6(s)chal: Gothic, sin(ista), old(est); 
and schalh ], lit., oldest or chief serv- 
ant ; a steward ; an officer in charge of 
feasts and ceremonies. 

Se'nile, adj. [L. senilis : senex, an old 
man], pertaining to or brought on by 
old age.— n., Senility. 

Senior ( sen'yur ), adj. fL., comp, of 
senex, old], older; higher in rank or 
office ; in the highest class in a school 
or college ; — n., one who is older ; one 
higher or longer in office ; one in the 
highest class ; an aged person. — n . , 
SSniorlty, state of being older or 
higher in rank or office. 

Sen'na, n. [Arab.], the dried leaves of a 
kind of cassia, used as medicine. 

Sense (sens), n. [L. sensus, feeling], 
power of hearing, seeing, etc. ; power 
of judging correctly; sound judg- 
ment ; meaning ; understanding 
discernment; pi., The (five) senses, 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
feeling. — n., Sensation, a know- 
ing by the senses ; an impression 
made through the senses; strong ex- 
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citement, or its cause.— adjs., Sensa- 
tional, pertaining to sensation ; caus- 
ing great excitement ; Senseless, 
without sense or feeling; acting fool- 
ishly ; unwise ; Sensible, able to 
perceive or to be perceived by the 
senses ; easily impressed ; guided by 
reason ; wise. — n., Sensibility, state 
of being sensible; power of feeling 
or perceiving ; fineness of feeling ; 
great fineness in an instrument. — 
adj. , Sensitive, having the power of 
feeling or perceiving ; easily and 
keenly impressed. — ns., Sen'sitive- 
ness; Senso'rium, the centre to 
which impressions on the senses are 
conveyed ; the brain. — adjs., Senso- 
rial, pertaining to the brain ; Sen- 
sory, pertaining to sensation, or to 
the nerves which carry impressions; 
Sen'stlal, pertaining to, acting on, or 
arising from the senses ; not mental or 
spiritual ; devoted to the pleasures of 
sense. — ns., Sensualism, state of 
being sensual ; the belief that all our 
knowledge comes through the senses ; 
Sen'sualist, ono who indulges the 
senses; Sensuality, love of sensual 
pleasures ; indulgence of the bodily 
appetites. — adj., Sen'sfious, pertain- 
ing to or perceivable by the senses ; 
easily moved through the senses. 

Sentence, n. [Fr., from L. sententia, an 
opinion], that which a person thinks ; 
the decision of a judge, or the words 
in which it is pronounced ; words 
expressing a complete thought ; — 
v., to pass judgment upon; to 
condemn. — adjs., Sentential (shat), 
pertaining to a sentence ; con- 
taining sentences ; Sententious 
(-shus), full of wise sayings; full of 
meaning; well expressed and to the 
point; pithy; Sentient (- shi-ent ), 
having sensation ; perceiving by the 
senses.-— n., Sentiment, thought af- 
fected by feeling ; tenderness ; opinion ; 
a thought expressed in words ; sensi- 
bility.— adj. , Sentiment'al, having 
or expressing sentiment ; showing too 
much feeling; appealing to feeling. 
— ns., Sentiment'alism and Senti- 
mentality, character or manner of 
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one who is sentimental ; proneness to 
sentiment ; Sentiment'alist, one who 
appeals to sentiment. 

Sen'tinel, n. [Fr., from Ital. Sentineling 
a person set to watch, to give notice 
of danger; a sentry.— n-s., Sen'try, 
a soldier on guard ; Sen'try-bOX, a 
shelter for a sentry. 

Sep'arate, v. [L. se, aside ; and par arc, 
to arrange], to set apart; to take the 
parts asunder ; to come asunder ; to 
come between ; to keep apart ; to be 
divided ; — adj., apart ; aside ; distinct. 
— adj., Separable, that may be sepa- 
rated. — adv., Separately, apart ; one 
by one. — ns., Separation, a dividing 
or setting apart ; state of being sepa- 
rate ; disunion ; Separatist, one who 
withdraws or separates ; a dissenter. 

Se'pia, n. [Gk., the cuttle-fish], a dark 
brown colour got from the cuttle-fish. 

Se'poy, n. [Pers., a horseman], a native 
soldier in the British army in India. 

Sept, n. [a form of Sect], a clan or race. 

September, n. [L., from septcm], the 
seventh month of the Boman year ; 
the ninth month of ours. 

Septenary, adj. [L. septeni, seven at a 
time], made up of sevens; lasting 
seven years. 

Septen'nial, adj. [L. septcm , seven ; and 
annus, a year], lasting seven years ; 
happening once in seven years. 

Sep'tic, adj. [Gk. sepein, to make putrid], 
causing putrefaction ; — n., a sub- 
stance which causes putrefaction. 

Septuagenarian, n. [L. septuagend- 
rius: septuaginta, seventy], one be- 
tween seventy and eighty years of age. 

Septuageslma, adj. [L. seventieth], | 
used of the Sunday seventy days before 
Easter. 

Sep'tuaglnt ( sep'tu-a-jint ), n. [L. sep- 
tuaginta, seventy], the Old Testament 
in Greek, said to have been translated 
by seventy-two men at Alexandria in 
the third century b.c. Often written 
LXX. 

Sep ulchre ( sep'ul-kcr] ), n. [L. sepul - 
chrum, a burial place. — adj.. Sepul- 
chral, pertaining to a grave ; hollow 
in tone.— n., Sep'ulture, burial. 

Se'quel, n. [L. sequela : sequi, to follow], | 


that which follows ; result or con- 
sequence. a 

Sequence, n. [Fr., from L. sequentia: 
sequi, to follow], act of following ; 
order in which one comes after an- 
other ; a consequence ; a regular series 
of chords in music ; arranged in order 
of value. 

Seques'ter or Seques'trate, v. [L. sc- 

quester , a trustee], to put into the hands 
of a trustee ; to hold property till all 
charges on it be paid ; to divide a 
bankrupt’s possessions fairly among 
his creditors ; to seclude ; to cause to 
retire from society. — adj., Seques- 
tered, withdrawn from public view ; 
secluded.— n., Sequestration, a tak- 
ing possession of disputed property ; 
division among creditors ; retirement 
from society ; Seq'uestrator, a 
trustee or curator. 

Se'quin, n. [Fr., from Ital.], an ancient 
gold coin of Venice, worth about 10s. 

Seraglio ( se-ral'yo ), n. [Ital., from L. 
sdra , a bar: ser&rc, to join], an en- 
closed place ; the part of the palace of 
the Sultan occupied by the women ; 
the harem. 

Ser'aph, n. [Heb., burning], an angel of 
the highest rank; pi, Ser'aphs or 
Ser'aphim.— adj$., Seraphic and 
Seraph'ical, pertaining to a seraph ; 
pure ; sublime. 

Sere. See Sear. 

Serenade', n. [Fr. and Ital., from L. 
screnus, calm], music performed by 
night, especially under a lady’s win- 
dow ; music fitted for being so used;— 
v., to perform a serenade. 

Serene', adj. [L. screnus, clear], fair; 
free from clouds ; bright ; at peace.— 
ns., Serenity and Serene'ness, state 
or quality of being serene ; clearness; 
calmness ; composure. 

Serf, n. [Fr., from L. servus ], a slave 
bought and sold with the soil ; thrall. 
— n., Serfdom, condition of a serf; 
servitude. 

Serge (serj), n. [Fr., from L. sericus, 
silken], a kind of twilled cloth at first 
made of silk, now chiefly of wool. 

Ser'geant ( sdr'jent ), n. [Fr., from L- 
serviens: servire, to serve], a non- 
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commissioned officer above a corporal ; 
-major, the highest non-commissioned 
officer.— n., also Ser'jeant, a title 
(before 1874) given to lawyers of the 
highest frank ; -at-arms, an officer 
in the Lord Chancellor’s court; an 
officer of the House of Lords or 
Commons. 

Se'ries ( se'rez or sc'ri-ez), n. [L. series, a 
row], a number of things in order of 
nature or likeness ; sequence ; (mathe- 
matics) a number of terms arising out 
of each other by a fixed law ; pro- 
gression. — aclj., Se'rial, consisting of 
a series; appearing at set times; — n., 
a magazine or a newspaper ; a tale or 
story coming out in parts. 

Se'rious, adj. [L. serins, earnest], ear- 
nest ; thoughtful ; meaning what is 
said ; not trifling; important; at- 
tended with danger. — ttdv.,Se'riously. 

— n., Se'riousness, state of being 
serious. 

Ser'mon, n. [L. sermo, speech], a dis- 
course on a text of Scripture. — v., 
Ser'monize or Ser'monise, to make 
sermons ; to lay down rules to. 

Ser'pent, n. [L. serpens : serp&re, to 
creep], a reptile without feet that creeps 
by means of its scales and ribs ; a snake ; 
one of the groups of stars; a wind- 
instrument of a serpent-like form ; a 
cunning person. — adj., Serpentine, 
like a serpent ; twisting ; winding ; — 
n., green porphyry ; a mineral of a 
greenish colour. 

Ser'rate and Serrated, adjs. [L. serra , 
a saw], notched like a saw. 

Serried ( se/rid ), adj. [Fr. serrer, to 
crowd], pressed together ; crowded. 

Se'rum, n. [L.], the whey or watery part 
of curdled milk ; the watery part of the 
blood. —adj., Se'rous, like serum; 
thin; watery. 

Servant, n. [Fr., pres. par. of servir : 

L. servire, to serve], one who serves or 
obeys orders ; a person engaged to 
do household work ; attendant. — v., 
Serve, to be a servant (to) ; to obey 
the orders of ; to work for ; to attend 
to ; to bring food to the table ; (for) to 
do in place of ; to treat. — n., Ser'vlce 
(ser'vis), work of a servant ; something 
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done by the order of or for the good of 
another ; official or religious duties ; 
mark of respect ; manner of serving 
food; dishes for the table. — adjs., 
Serviceable, useful ; helpful ; caus- 
ing advantage ; fit ; Ser'vile, pertain- 
ing to a slave; like a slave; without 
spirit; cringing; fawning. — ns., Ser- 
vility, state of being a slave; the 
feelings or attitude of a slave ; mean- 
ness of spirit ; slavishness ; Serivitor, 
an attendant ; a waiter ; a footman ; 
Servitude [L. servitude)], slavery; a 
burden upon land or property. 

Ses'ame ( ses'a-nie),n . [L., from Gk.J, an 
Asiatic plant from the seeds of which a 
valuable oil is got. 

Sesquipedalian, adj. [L. sesqui, one- 
half more ; and pcs, a foot], a foot and 
a half long, said of very long words. 

Ses'sion ( sesh'un ), n. [L. sessio , a sitting : 
sedere, to sit], the sitting of any 
assombly, or the time during which it 
sits ; the ministers and elders of a 
Presbyterian congregation. — n., Court 
Of Session, the highest civil court 
in Scotland. 

Sess'pool. See Cesspool. 

Set, v. [A.S.], to cause to sit; to put in 
a place ; to make or to become firm ; to 
stiffen ; to fix beforehand ; to appoint ; 
to put in a setting ; to fit music to 
words ; to make readyjor use ; to pass 
out of sight, as the sun ; to have a 
certain direction ; (oneself) to put forth 
an effort; — n., a number of persons or 
things acting or used together ;— adj., 
fixed ; not to be moved or changed ; 
regular ; arranged. Pars. Setting:, 
set; past tense, set.— ns., Set'ting, a 
putting in place; the direction of a 
stream ; a going down, as of the sun ; 
the hardening of anything soft; the 
surroundings of a gem, etc. ; Set'ter, 
one who sets ; a dog taught to crouch 
down when it sees game. 

Se'ton, n. [Fr., from L. seta, a bristle], 
a sore formed by drawing silk threads, 
etc., underneath the skin to cause a 
discharge of matter; the threads, etc., 
so inserted. 

Set/tie, v. [A.S. setl, a seat], to take or 
to put into a seat ; to set or to get into 
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a fixed position ; to bring or to come to 
rest ; to sink or to cause to sink to the 
bottom ; to remove differences ; to pay ; 
to come to an agreement; to make 
up one’s mind ; to people a country.— 
ns., Set'tle and Settee', a long, high- 
backed seat; Settlement, state of 
being settled ; agreement ; payment ; 
adjustment ; a fixed place of abode ; 
Settler, one who settles ; a colonist. 

Sev'enfdld, adj., folded or multiplied 
seven times ; seven times as much. 

Sev'er, v. [Fr., from L. separare], to take 
away by force ; to put apart ; to divide 
Into parts; to be separated. — adj., 
Sev'eral, different ; distinct ; more 
than one or two ; not very many.— w., 
Severance, separation. 

Severe', adj. [L. sevirus, strict], strict in 
feeling or in treatment ; hard; judging 
harshly ; very painful ; stormy ; without 
beauty or ornament. — ns., Severity 
and Severe'neBS, strictness ; cruel 
treatment ; exactness ; inclemency. 

Sew (so), v. [A.S.], to join or to work 
with a needle ; to stitch.— n., Sewing, 
work with the needle ; needlework. 

Sew'er (su'er), n. [Old Fr. essuyer : L. cx, 
out of ; and aqua, water], a channel for 
carrying off dirty water.— ns., Sew'age 
(su'd*), that which runs down a sewer ; 
Sew'erage, the sewers of a town, or the 
plan of them ; sometimes = Sewage. 

Sex, n. [L. sexus], that in which a male 
differs from a female.— adj., Sex'tlal 
pertaining to sex ; marking sex. 

Sexagena'rian, n. [L. sexagenarius : 
sexaginta, sixty], one between sixty and 
seventy years old.— adj., Sexages- 
ima, sixtieth;— n. (Sunday), the 
second Sunday before Lent, .about sixty 
days before Easter. 

Sexen'nial, adj. [L. sex, six ; and annus, 
a year], lasting six years; happening 
once in six years. 

Sex'tant, n. [L. sextans, a sixth part], 
the sixth part of a circle ; an instrument 
for measuring angles. • 

Sex'ton, n. [corrupted from sacristan ], 
a person in charge of a church or 
attendant on a clergyman; a grave- 
digger. 

Sex'tftple, adj. [L. sextus, sixth ; and 
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-plus, fold], sixfold ; six times as 
large. 

Shab'by, adj. [same word as Scabby], 
much worn ; wearing threadbare 
clothes ; mean in appearance or in 
conduct. — n. , Shab'biness. — adv. , 
Shab'bily. 

Shackle, n. [A.S.], a fetter; anything 
that prevents free action ; pi., hand- 
cuffs ; — v to fetter ; to confine. 

Shade, n. [A.S.], that which keeps off 
light or heat ; a place with less light ; 
the darker part of a picture; partial 
darkness ; a ghost ; a very small 
difference ; pi., Shades, departed 
spirits or their abode ; — v., to keep off 
light or heat ; to mark with different 
degrees of colour.— ns., Sh&dlllg, the 
marking of shadows in a picture ; 
Shad'ow (shad'd), a shade of a distinct 
form ; a shaded place ; darkness ; an 
appearance and nothing more ; a 
constant companion ; — v., to darken ; 
to follow closely.— adjs., Shad'OWy, 
marked by shadow ; with little light ; 
dim ; unreal ; Sh3d'y, under shade ; 
somewhat dark ; not able to bear ex- 
amination; Buspicious. — ns., Shad'OW- 
iness, Sh&di/ness. 

Shaft, n. [A.S.], a long straight rod ; the 
pole of a carriage; the handle of a 
weapon; an arrow; the deep narrow 
entrance into a mine ; the middle part 
of a pillar. — adj., Shaft'ed, having a 
handle. 

Shag, n. [A.S.], rough hair or wool ; 
coarsely cut tobacco. — adj., Shag'gy, 
covered with long hair or wool. — n., 
Shag'giness. 

Shagreen', n. [Fr., from Turk. = the 
back of a horse], leather made at first 
from the skin of the backs of horses, 
now from shark’s skin. 

Shah (sf id), n. [Pers.], the king of Persia. 

Shake, V. [A.S.], to move quickly back- 
wards and forwards ; to tremble or 
cause to tremble ; to weaken the force 
of; to be in great fear ; to be unsteady ; 
— n., a rapid moving backwards and 
forwards ; (music) a quick repetition of 
two notes. Past tense, Shook; past 
par. shaken.— n., Sh&k'er, one who 
shakes; pi., the name of a religious 
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sect who dance during worship.— ad\, 
ShSk'y, easily moved ; unsteady ; 
feeble. 

Shakespearian or -ian or Shaksper- 
ean or -ian, adj., in the manner or 
style of Shakespeare ; relating to 
Shakespeare. 

Shak'5, n . [Hun.], a kind of military cap. 

Shale, n. [Ger. ; akin to Scale and 
Shell], a rock easily broken into slabs 
or slates.— adj., Shdl'y, consisting of 
shale. 

Shall, v. [A.S., to owe, to be obliged], 
used in forming the future tense of 
verbs. 

Shalloon', n. [from Chdlons , where it 
was first made], a light woollen stuff. 

ShaTlop, n. [Fr.], a light boat with or 
without a sail. 

Shallow ( shal'lo ), adj. [Scand.= slop- 
ing], not deep ; having little knowledge. 
— n., Shallows, a tract of shallow 
water.— adj., Shal'low-brained, hav- 
ing little power of mind.— n. , Shallow- 
ness, want of depth. 

Sham, n. [a form of Shame], that which 
is not what it seems ; deception ; im- 
posture ; — adj., other than it seems; 
false ;— v., to pretend ; to feign. Pars. 
Shamming, shammed. 

Sham'ble, V. [Ety. ?], to walk as if the 
knees were weak ; — n.,a shuffling walk. 

Sham'bles, n. pi. [A.S., from L. scam - 
nwm, a bench], stalls for butcher meat ; 
a slaughter-house. 

Shame (sham), n. [A.S.], a painful feeling 
caused by wrong-doing or by undue 
exposure; that which lowers or dis- 
graces; dishonour ;—v., to make one 
feel ashamed ; to degrade ; to cause to 
blush.— adjs., Shame'faced [for shame- 
fast], easily confused ; bashful ; modest ; 
Shame'ful, full of shame ; causing or 
bringing shame ; disgraceful; indecent; 
Shameless, having no shame. — ns., 
Shame'fulness, Shamelessness. 

Sham'my, n. [corrupted from chamois ], 
a soft kind of leather formerly made 
from the skin of the chamois. 

Shampoo',!?. [Hind., to squeeze], to rub 
the body after a hot bath ; to wash, rub, j 
and brush the head; — n., process of 1 
shampooing. 
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Sham'rock, n. [C.], a three-leaved plant ; 
the national emblem of Ireland. 

Shank, n. [A.S.], the leg between the 
knee and the ankle ; the stem of any- 
thing ; the part of an instrument which 
connects the head with the handle. 

Shan'ty, n. [Ir.], a small, mean dwell- 
ing. 

Shape, v. [A.S.], to give form to ; to fit ; 
to cut out, as a dress ;— n., the form or 
appearance.— adjs., Shapeless, with- 
out shape or beauty of form ; clumsy ; 
deformed ; Shapely, pleasing in form ; 
symmetrical. 

Shard. See Sherd. 

Share, n. [A.S. sccran, to cut], a part cut 
off ; a part set aside for one ; a portion ; 
a minimum part of a company’s capital ; 
allotment ; the cutter of a plough ; — 
v., to divide ; to get or give to each 
his part. — n., Shareholder, one who 
holds a share or shares ; a partner. 

Shark, n. [Ety. ?], a voracious fish, with 
large sharp teeth ; a swindler ; a cheat. 

Sharp, adj. [A.S. ; same root as Share], 
that can cut ; having a fine edge or 
point ; quick to understand ; acute ; 
painful; fierce, as a fight; having a 
sour or biting taste ; above the true 
pitch ;— iu, a mark ( Jf ) in music to raise 
a note half a tone. — v ., Sharp'en, to 
make sharp ; to make fine the edge or 
point ; to make quick ; to make painful 
or severe ; to raise a musical note a 
semitone. — ns. , Sharp'er, a cheat; 
a swindler; Sharp'ness ; Sharp- 
shooter, a good marksman. — adjs., 
Sharp-sighted (-sit-ed), having 
keen sight or quick understanding ; 
Sharp-witted, having a keen wit; 
intelligent ; long-headed. 

Shat'ter, v. [A.s. ; samerootas Scatter], 
to break in pieces ; to make unfit for 
use. 

Shave, V. [A.S. ; akin to Shape], to cut 
or pare in thin slices ; to cut off hair 
with a razor ; to skim the surface ; — 
n. y a cutting off of hair with a razor ; 
narrow escape. Past par. Shaved and 
shaven.— ns., Shaveling, a monk or 
friar, so called from his shaven crown ; 
Sh&v'er, one who shaves ; barber ; one 
who deals in sharp bargains ; Shelving, 
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the act of shaving or paring ; the thin 
slice cut off. 

Shaw, n. [A.S.], a small wood ; thicket. 

Shawl, n. [Pers.], a woven or knitted 
covering for the shoulders. 

Sheaf, n. [A.S. ; same root as Shove], a 
bundle of things of the'sa$ne kind, 
especially stalks of corn ; p\. / Sheaves ; 

■ — v ., to make into sheaves. — adj., 
Sheaf 'y, like a sheaf. 

Shear, v. [A.S. ; same root as Share and 
Shred], to cut with shears, etc. ; to cut 
the wool from ; to roap corn. Past par. 
Sheared or shorn.— n., Shearling, 
a sheep which has been sheared only 
once. 

Shears or Sheers, n. pi. [see Scissors], 
a large pair of scissors ; anything made 
like shears ; strong poles fastened to- 
gether at the top for lifting heavy 
weights. 

Sheath, n. [A.S., scdth], a case for a 
sword, etc. ; that which surrounds and 
fits closely ; the base of a leaf round the 
stem. — v., Sheathe, to put into a 
sheath ; to surround closely ; to cover 
over. — n., Sheathing, that which 
sheathes, as the covering of a ship’s 
bottom, etc. 

Sheave, n. [Scand.], the grooved wheel 
of a pulley over which the rope passes ; 
a sliding cover for a keyhole. 

Shebeen', n. [Ir.], a place where spirits 
are sold without a license. 

Shed (1), n. [A.S. ; same root as Shade], 
a slight building for temporary shelter ; 
an outhouse ; a badly-built hut. 

Shed (2), v. [A.S.], to pour out ; to throw 
off ; to let fall, as tears or leaves ; to 
separate or divide. Pars. Shedding, 
shed. 

Sheen, n. [A.S. ; Bame root as Show], 
light from a bright surface ; brightness ; 
glitter. 

Sheep, n. [A.S.], the commonest wool- 
bearing animal ; a weak, silly person. 

— ns., Sheep'cot, Sheep'fold, and 
Sheep-pen, a place of shelter for 
sheep. — adj., Sheepish, having the 
nature of a sheep; timid; bashful. — ns., 
Sheepishness ; Sheep-shearing, 
the cutting off of the wool or fleece ; 
the time of doing so; Sheep-walk 
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and Sheep-run, land on which sheep 
are pastured. 

Sheer (1), adj. [Scand., pure], unmixed ; 
simple ; precipitous. 

Sheer (2), V. [Du., to shear], to turn 
from the straight course ; to swerve ; 
to shy. 

Sheet, n. [A.S. scedtan , to shoot], abroad, 
thin piece of anything; a covering of 
linen or cotton for a bed ; a large sur- 
face of water ; a sail ; a rope fixed to 
the lower corner of a sail to bring it to 
the wind ; — v., to cover with a sheet. — 
ns., Sheet-anchor, the largest anchor, 
thrown or shot out in very great danger ; 
a sure support ; the best hope of safety • 
Sheeting, cloth for sheets ; Sheet- 
lightning, broad flashes of lightning. 

Sheik ( shek ), n. [Arab.], the head of an 
Arab family, tribe, or village. 

Shek'el, n. [Heb., to weigh], a Jewish 
weight of about half an ounce ; a 
silver coin of the value of about 2s. 6d. 

Sheki'nah or Shechi'nah, n. [Heb.], 
the cloud of God’s presence over the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

Shelf, n. [A.S.], a board fixed against a 
wall to hold articles on ; a sand-bank 
or a ledge of rocks ; a long flat layer of 
rock ; pi., Shelves.— v., Shelve, to fit 
with shelves ; to put on a shelf ; to set 
aside.— n., Shelving, act of putting 
in shelves ; a setting aside ; Bhelves, 
or their material. 

Shell, n. [A.S. ], an outside covering ; 
the outer part of an egg, etc. ; the pcd 
of peas, etc. ; the hard covering of 
some kinds of fishes ; the walls and 
roof of an unfinished house ; a rough 
coffin ; a musical instrument ; — v. t to 
take off or come out of the shell ; to 
storm with shells. — ns., Shellac or 
Shell-lac, gum hardened and cut 
into thin plates; Shell'fish, a name 
for many kinds of water-animals having 
a covering of shell. — adj., Shelly, 
consisting of shell, or shells. 

Shorter, n. [A.S. scild-truma , a troop 
with shields], anything that covers or 
protects ; a refuge ; a place of safety ; 
state of being protected ; — v., to cover ; 
to protect ; to give shelter to ; to take 
shelter. 
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Shelve, v. [Scand., slope ; akin to Shoal 
and Shallow], to slope downward; 
to incline.— adj., Shelv'y, gradually 
sloping ; shallow. 

Shemit'ic. See Semitic. 

Sheplierd ( shep'erd ), n., one who cares 
for sheep ; the minister of a church ;— 
v. , to tend sheep. Fern. Shep'herdess. 

Sherbet, n. [Arab.], a pleasant drink of 
fruit juices sweetened in water. 

Sherd or Shard, n. [A.S., from root of 
Shear], a bit broken off. 

Sheriff, n. [A.S. ; from root of Shire 
and Reeve], the chief law-officer or 
judge in a shire or county. — ns., 
Sheriffalty or Shrievalty (shrev'), 
Sheriffdom and Sheriffship, the 
office, district, or authority of a 
sheriff. 

Sher'ry, n., a kind of wine, named 
from Xeres in Spain. 

Shew and Shew'bread. See Show. 

Shib'boleth, n. [Heb.], a word by which 
the Ephraimites were detected by the 
Gileadites (see Judges xii. 5, 6); the 
test-word of a party. 

Shield, n. [A.S.], a frame covered with 
skin or metal to ward off blows, etc. ; 
anything or any one that protects ; the 
surface on which coats of arms are 
marked ; — v., to protect or defend ; to 
keep from harm. 

Shift, v . [A.S., to divide], to change ; 
to alter position ; to put on other 
clothes ; to put out of the way ; to 
change in opinion or character; — 
that which is shifted ; a plan tried 
when others have failed ; change of 
workmen ; a woman’s under garment. 
— adjs., Shiftless, without a plan or 
aim ; without means of success ; 
Shifting, often changing ; unsteady ; 
fickle ; Shift'y, fond of or ready with 
shifts ; changeable. — ns.. Shiftiness, 
Shiftlessness. 

Shillalah or Shillfilah, n. [Ir.], a 
thick stick or staff, named from a 
place in Ireland famous for oak trees. 

Shilling, n. [A.S.], a silver coin of 
the value of 12 pence. 

Shilly-shally, v.< [shall I? shall I?], 
to hesitate or trifle ; — n., hesitation. 

Shim'mer, v. [A.S. soimHan . ], to shine 
XXIV. 


with a tremulous light ; — n., a tremu- 
lous light. 

Shin, n. [A.S.], the bone between the 
knee and the ankle; the front of 
the leg. 

Shine, v. [A.S., scinan ], to give out a 
clear and steady light; to be bright; 
to be lively and entertaining ; to be 
well known ; — n., a bright light. Pars. 
Shining, shined or shone; past 
tense, shined or shon e.—adj., Shin- 
ing, giving forth light ; bright ; — n., 
brightness of light ;—adj., Shiny, 
bright; unclouded; glossy. 

Shin'gle (1) ( shing'gl ), n. [L. scindula : 
scindgrc, to Bplit], a thin piece of 
wood used as a roof-tile. 

Shin'gle (2) (shing'gl), n. [Scand.], loose 
stones on the sea-shore or in the bed 
of a river; gravel. — adj., Shin'gly, 
covered with shingle. 

Shin'gles ( shing'gls ), n. [L. cingulum, 
a girdle], a skin disease often appear- 
ing round the waist. 

Ship, n. [A.S.], a large sea-going vessel 
with masts and sails ; any large sail- 
ing vessel; — v., to put or receive 
on board a ship. Pars. Shipping, 
shipped.— ns., Ship'board, the deck 
of a ship; Ship-brfiker, a broker 
who buys and sells ships, etc. ; Ship- 
master, the captain of a ship ; Ship- 
mate, a fellow-sailor; Ship'ment, 
process of shipping; that which is 
shipped fcargo ; Ship-money, money 
for providing ships in time of war; 
Ship'per, one who sends goods in 
ships; Ship'ping, a collection of 
ships. — adj.. Ship 'shape, arranged 
like a ship; in good order; tidy.— n., 
Ship'wreck (-rek), the breaking up 
of a ship ; the loss of a ship at sea ; a 
ship that is wrecked; complete de- 
struction; — v., to destroy a ship; to 
ruin anything. — ns., Shipwright 
(-rit), a builder of ships ; Ship'yard, a 
place where ships are built or repaired. 

Shire, n. [A.S. scir. a division], a 
district formerly under an earl, now 
under a sheriff ; a county. 

Shirk, v. [Ety. ?], to get off from a duty ; 
to slink away from work. — adj., 
Shirk'y. 


14 
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Shirt 

Shirt, n. [Scand. ; akin to Short and 
Skirt], an under-garment worn by 
men; — v ., to clothe with a shirt — n., 
Shirt'ing, cloth for shirts. 

Shiv'er (1), n. [Scand.], a thin slice ; a 
small piece broken off by sudden 
force ; pi., the small pieces into which 
a thing is broken ; — v., to break, or to 
be broken to pieces.— adj., Shiv'ery, 
easily broken ; brittle ; trembling. 

Shiv'er (2), v. [Ety. ?], to shake, as from 
fear or cold ; to tremble. 

Shoal (1), n. [A.S. scolu; L. schola ], a 
great number; a crowd, especially of 
fish ; — v., to crowd. 

Shoal (2), n. [Scand., sloping. See 
Shelve and Shallow], shallow 
water; a sand-bank; — adj. 9 having 
little depth ;— v., to become of less 
depth.— adj., Shoal'y, full of shoals 
or shallow places. 

Shoar, n. [see Shore (l)], a prop. 

Shock (1), adj. [a form of Shag], 
bushy; shaggy; also Shock'-headed. 

Shock (2), n. [Old Du.], a number of 
sheaves of corn set up together; a 
stook ;— v., to make up into a shock ; 
to stook. 

Shock (3), n. [Du. schok ; akin to Shake], 
a sudden shake caused by a blow ; a 
dashing of one thing against another ; 
an onset, as of battle ; a sudden and 
overpowering feeling ; an electric dis- 
charge felt by the nerves ; — v., to give 
a shock to; to strike with terror or 
disgust.— adj., Shocking, causing 
sudden fear, disgust, or horror ; re- 
volting, horrible. 

Shod, v., past tense of Shoo. 

Shod'dy, n. [A.S. ; same root as Shed 
(2)], waste stuff shed or thrown off ; 
cloth, etc., torn to threads and woven 
again ;—<LdJ. t of the nature of shoddy ; 
sham. 

Shoe (shoo), n. [A.S.], a covering for the 
foot; anything made or used like a 
shoe; pi., Shoes and Shoon (poet.); 
— v ., to furnish with shoes ; to put on 
shoes. Pars. Shoeing, shod; past 
tense, Shod. — ns., ShOO-hom, an 
instrument used in putting on a 
shoe ; Shoe'hlack, one who blacks 
shoes. 


Shone, v., past tense and par. of Shine. 

Shook, v., past tense of Shake. 

Shoot, v. [A.S.], to let fly or to go with 
great force ; to send from a bow or a 
gun ; to fire a gun ; to hit or kill with 
a shot ; to jut out ; (up) to grow very 
fast ; to bud ; (ahead) to outstrip ;— 
n., act of shooting ; a young branch.— 
n., Shoot'ing-hox, a house for use 
during the shooting season ; ShOOt'- 
ing-star, a light suddenly shooting 
across the sky ; a meteor. 

Shop, n. [A.S.], a place in which things 
are made or sold ; — v., to buy goods in 
a shop. Pars . Shopping, shopped.— 
ns., Shop'keeper, one who keeps or 
owns a shop; Shoplifter, one who 
steals from a shop ; Shoplifting, 
stealing from a shop; Shop'man, a 
man employed in a shop ; Shop'- 
walker, one who walks in a shop to 
see that all goes right. 

Shore (1) or Shoar, n. [Scand.], a piece 
of wood, etc., against a building or a 
ship in dock to support it; — v., to 
prop. 

Shore (2), n. [A.S. scoren , sceran, to 
shear], the land at the edge of the 
sea, etc .—adj., Shoreless, without a 
shore ; boundless. 

Shorn, v. , past par . of Shear. 

Short, adj. [A.S., from root of Shear], 
not long ; not long enough ; too small 
in amount ; (of) not coming up to ; not 
having enough (of); easily crumbled, 
as pastry, etc.— adj., Short'coming, 
a falling short; deficiency; neglect. 
— v., Short'en, to make short; to 
contract ; to lop off ; to make less 
in amount. — n., Short'hand, a 
method of writing to keep pace 
with speaking ; phonography.— adv., 
Shortly, before long; in a short 
time; in few words.— adjs., Short-- 
handed, without sufficient assistants ; 
Shortsighted, not able to see far; 
wanting in foresight. 

Shot, n. [A.S.], act of shooting; that 
which is fired, as bullets or small 
pellets ; the distance a bullet can be 
fired ; one who shoots ; — v., to load 
with shot. Pars. Shotting, Shotted. 

Shoul'der (shol'der), n. [A.S.], the joint 
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on which the arm turns; the parts 
around the arm-joint ; the upper part 
of the fore leg of an animal; any- 
thing like a shoulder, as part of a 
hill; a support;— t?., to push with or 
to take upon the shoulder.— ns., 
Shoul'der-blade, the fiat bone of 
the shoulder; Shoul'der-knot, a 
knot worn as an ornament for the 
shoulder. 

Shout, n. [Ety. ?], a loud cry ; a sudden 
cry ; a cry to call attention ;— v., to 
make a loud cry ; to speak very loud. 

Shove C *huv ), v. [A.S.], to move by 
pushing ; to drive forward ; to push 
aside ; — n., act of pushing ; a push. 

Shov'el, n. [from Shove], a broad, 
slightly hollowed blade with a handle, 
for lifting earth, etc. ; a light spade ; 
— v., to throw up with a spade or shovel. 
Pars. Shovelling:, shovelled. 

Show pr Shew {slid), v. [A.S.], to bring 
or to come into sight ; to cause to be 
seen ; to make clear ; to explain ; to 
give or bestow, as a favour. Past par. 
Shown or Bhowed.— ns., Show, that 
which is shown ; great display ; unreal 
appearance; Show'bread or Shew- 
hread, loaves set before the Lord in 
the sanctuary. 

Show'er, n. [A.S, scur ], a short fall of 
rain or hail; anything like a fall of 
rain ; an abundant supply ; — v., to rain 
in showers ; to give abundantly. — adj., 
Show'ery, having many Bhowers. 

Shrap'nel, n., a shell containing bul- 
lets as well as powder, invented by 
Gen. Shrapnel. 

Shred, n. [A.S. 3, a long narrow pieoe 
torn off ; a strip - v„ to cut into 
shreds. 

Shrew ( shroo ), n. [A.S.= biter], a noisy, 
troublesome woman ; a scold ; a small 
insect-eating animal like a mouse that 
lives under ground. — adjs ., Shrewd, 
shrew-like ; clever; sharp-witted ; keen- 
sighted ; Shrewish, like a shrew ; 
given to scolding.— n. f Shrewish- 
ness. 

Shriek (shrek), v. [Scand. ; same as 
Screech], to give a loud, Bharp cry of 
fear or great pain; to scream sud- 
denly a., a loud, sharp ory. 


shriev'alty and Shriv'alty. See 
Sheriffalty. 

Shrift, n. See Shrive. 

Shrill, adj. [Scand.], loud and piercing ; 
very sharp in tone or sound.— adv., 
Shrilly; n., Shrillness. 

Shrimp, n. [E. ; akin to Scot, scrimp, to 
make too small], a small shell-fish with 
a thin body and long legs ; a dwarf. 

Shrine, n. [Fr., from L. scrinium, a 
chest], a place where sacred things are 
kept; a place sacred by its associa- 
tions ; an altar ; a tomb. 

Shrink, v. [A.S.], to go into smaller 
bulk ; to contract ; to draw back 
from ; — n. (also Shrinkage), a- be- 
coming less. Past tense , Shrank 
or shrunk; past par. shrunk or 
shrunken. 

Shrive, v. [A.S.], to hear confession ; to 
grant absolution ; to pardon. Past 
tense, Shrove or shrived ; past par. 
shrived or shriven.— n., Shrift, 
act of shriving ; absolution after con- 
fession. 

Shriv'el, v. [Scand.], to wither up ; to 
become wrinkled. Pars. Shrivel- 
ling’, shrivelled. 

Shroud, n. [A.S.], that which covers ; 
the dress of a dead body; pi., 
Shrouds, the ropes steadying the 
masts of a ship;— v., to cover; to 
hide; to shelter; to dress a dead 
body. 

Shrove'tide, n. [Shrove. See Shrive ; 
and Tide— Time], the time for shrift 
before Lent: Shrove-Tuesday, the 
day before Ash- Wednesday, the first 
day of Lent. 

Shrub (1), n. [Arab. ; same root as 
Sherbet and Sirup], a drink made of 
lemon juice, sugar, and some Bpirit, 
generally rum. 

Shrub (2), n. [A.S.], a tree-like plant 
branching directly from the root.— 
n., Shrub'bery, a place planted with 
shrubs. — adj., Shrub'by, full of 
shrubs ; like a shrub. 

Shrug, v. [Scand.], to draw up the 
shoulders to express doubt or dislike ; 
— n., a drawing up of the shoulders. 
Pars. Shrugging, shrugged. 

Shud der, v. [Du], to shake, as with 
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fear or cold;— n., a trembling or 
shaking. 

Shuffle, v. [Du. ; akin to Scuffle and 
Shove], to shove from side to side ; to 
change the place often ; to mix to- 
gether, as cards ; to walk without lift- 
ing the feet properly ; to rub the feet 
on the floor ; to avoid giving a clear 
answer ; (off) to throw off or cast 
aside ; — n. (also Shuffling), the act of 
shuffling. 

Shun, v. [A.S. scunian], to keep away 
from; to evade. Pars. Shunning, 
shunned. 

Shunt, v. [Scand.; akin to Shun], to 
turn aside ; to turn to another set of 
rails ; to switch off or aside. 

Shut, v. [A.S.], to close or fasten ; (out) 
to hinder from entering ; (up) to make 
fast; to fold together. Pars. Shut- 
ting, shut; past tense, shut. — 7i., 
Shut'ter, a covering of wood or iron 
for a window. 

Shut'tle, w. [A.S. ; same root as Shoot], 
that by which a weaver shoots the 
thread from side to side of the web ; 
anything used in a similar way. — n., 
Shut'tlecock, a cork stuck with 
feathers, used in the game of shuttle- 
cock and battledore ; the game itself. 

Shy, adj. [Scand.], keeping at a distance ; 
easily frightened ; bashful ; — v., to start 
suddenly aside ; to throw. 

SIbe'rian, adj., pertaining to Siberia ; — 
n., a native or inhabitant of Siberia. 

Sibilant, adj. [L. sibilare , to hiss], 
making a hissing sound;— n., a letter 
with a hissing sound, as s or z. 

Sib'yl, n. [L. Sibylla], an old heathen 
prophetess; a fortune teller. — adj., 
Sib'ylline. 

Sick, adj. [A.S.], ill with weakness or 1 
disease ; inclined to vomit; indisposed ; 

(of) tired of ; disliking. — n., Sick'ness, 
illness ; indisposition. — v., Sick'en, to 
make or to become sick. — adj., Sickly, i 
weak; feeble.— n., Sickliness. 

Sickle, n. [A.S., from L. secula: secare, 
to cut], a curved knife for cutting grain. 

Side, n. [A.S.], a bounding line or sur- 
face ; the edge or outer line ; one of 
the longer edges; the body between 
the hip and the shoulder ; the slope of 


Sign 

a hill ; one set of persons or opinions 
as distinct from another ; party '—adj., 
being on the side ; — v. (with), to hold 
the same opinions as ; to take part 
with. — n., Side'board, a table or 
dresser at one side of a dining-room. — 
adj., Sidelong, not directly forward ; 
oblique ; — adv., in the direction of the 
side ; to the side. — n., Side-saddle, a 
lady’s saddle. — advs., Side'ways and 
Side'wise, towards one side ; leaning 
or moving to the side. — n., Siding, a 
short line of rails connected with the 
main line. — v ., Si'dle, to go sideways. 

j Side'real (si-de're-al), adj. [L. sidus, a 
star], relating to the stars; measured 
by the apparent motions of the stars. 

Siege (sej), n. [Fr. sidge; from L. sedere, 
to sit], the settling down of an army 
round a fortress ; — v., to besiege. 

Sien'na, n., a reddish-brown colour 
made of earth from Sienna, Tuscany. 

Sier'ra, n. [Span. ; from L. serra, a saw], 
a ridge of jagged mountains. 

Sies'ta, n. [Span., from L. sexta, the 
sixth (hour)], a short sleep at or about 
midday. 

Sieve ( siv ), n. [A.S. ; akin to Sift], a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for 
separating fine particles from coarse, 
or for straining liquids. 

Sift, v. [A.S.], to separate, as with a 
sieve ; to look closely into. 

Sigh (si), v. [A.S.], to take a long, deep 
breath in fatigue, grief, etc. ; to long 
greatly ; to make a sound like a sigh ; 
— 7i., a long, deep breath. 

Sight (sit), 7i. [A.S. gesiht], the power of 
seeing ; knowledge by the eye ; that 
which is seen ; something worth see- 
ing ; a contrivance on a gun to assist 
in taking aim ; — v., to come in sight of. 
— adjs., Sight'ed, having the power of 
sight ; Sightless, without the power 
of sight; Sightly, pleasing to the 
sight; conspicuous. 

Sign (sin), n. [L. signum], a mark by 
which a thing is represented ; that 
which marks nearness or presence ; a 
movement expressing a thought, wish, 
or command ; a wonderful event ; a 
miracle; one of the twelve groups of 
stari through which the sun is supposed 
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to pass every year ; (mathematics) a 
mark showing the relation of one 
quantity to another; — v., to make 
known by a sign ; to give a signal ; to 
write one’s name (to). 

Sig'nal, n. [root of Sign], something to 
give notice; the notice given; — adj., 
worthy of note ; — v ., to give notice by 
signs. Pars. Signalling, signalled. 
—v., Sig'nalize or Sig'nalise, to make 
eminent ; to signal. — a$.,Sig'natory, 
bound by signature ; — n., a person 
bound by signature.— ns., Signature, 
a person’s name written by his own 
hand ; the sharps or flats at the begin- 
ning of a piece of music ; Sign'board, 
a board marked with a person’s namo 
or business ; Sign-post, a post on 
which a sign hangs ; a guide-post. 

Sig'net, n. [Fr., from L. signum , a seal], 
a seal; the seal of a sovereign ; — adj., 
having a seal cut upon it, as a signet- 
ring ; — v., to affix a seal to. 

Sig'nify, v. |Fr., from L. signum ; and 
factrc], to make known by signs or 
words ; to give notice of ; to mean ; 
to be of consequence. — ns., Signifi- 
cance and Significancy, that which 
a thing means ; importance ; conse- 
quence.— adj., Significant, having 
meaning ; expressive ; important. — n. t 
Signification, meaning ; sense. 

Sikh, n. [Hind.], one of a religious and 
military sect in the Punjab. 

Silence, n. [L. silentia: silere, to be 
silentl, state of being silent ; absence 
of noise or sound ; state of not speak- 
ing; freedom from agitation ;—v . , to 
cause to be quiet ; to put to rest ; to 
stop ; — inter j., be quiet. — adj. , Silent, 
free from noise ; saying nothing ; not 
inclined to speak ; taciturn ; not pro- 
nounced. 

Sil'houette (sil'oo-ct), n. [Etienne Sil- 
houette , a French minister in 1759], a 
black outline portrait traced from the 
shadow cast by an object. 

Silica, n. [L. silex , flint], the substance 
of which flint, sand, and sandstone are 
mostly composed. — adj., Siliceous or 
SilfciOUS ( si-lish'us ), pertaining to or 
containing silica. 

Silk, n. [A.S. seolc; from L. sertcum], 
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fine threads spun by silkworms ; cloth 
of such threads \—adj., made of silk; 
like silk. — adj., Silk'en, made of silk ; 
like silk.— ns., Silk-mercer, a silk 
merchant ; Silk-weaver, one who 
weaves silk ; Silk'wonn (- wurm ), the 
worm which spins silk threads. — adj., 
Silk'y, like silk ; Bmooth ; downy. 

Sill, n. [A.S., a base], a base or founda- 
tion ; a piece of stone or timber across 
the bottom of a door or a window ; 
threshold ; the lowest part of a window 

. frame. 

Sillabub, Sil'libub, or Syllabub, n. 

[Ety. ?], a drink made of wine, milk, 
and sugar. 

Silly, adj. [A.S. scelig , happy], harmless ; 
foolish ; weak in mind. — n., Silliness, 
weakness of mind ; foolishness. 

Silt, n. [Scand., to strain], sand or mud 
deposited from running or standing 
water; sediment; — v., to choke with 
mud. 

Silll'rian, adj. , pertaining to the Silures, 
an ancient people of England and 
Wales ; denoting a rock abundant in 
South Wales. 

Sil'van or Syl'van, adj. [L. silva, a 
wood], pertaining to woods or groves ; 
covered with woods ; living in woods. 

Sil'ver, n. [A.S.], a soft, white, ringing 
metal, taking on a high polish ; coins 
and plate made of silver ; anything 
like silver ; — adj., made of or like sil- 
ver ; — u., to cover or plate with silvery 
to make or to grow white. — n., Sil- 
vering, process of plating with silver ; 
the silver so laid on.— a dj., Silvery, 
like silver; glistening; ringing. — ns., 
SiTver-fir, a fir tree with white bark ; 
Sil'ver-fox, a fox having silver tips 
on its black fur; Sirversmith, one 
who works in silver. — adj., Sil'ver- 
tongued, of musical speech ; eloquent ; 
persuasive. 

Similar, adj. [Fr., from L. simllis], like ; 
nearly the same ; same in shape. — ns.. 
Similarity, likeness ; resemblance ; 
Simile (s im'i-le), a form of expression 
in which a thing is spoken of as like 
something else — as, he fought like a 
lion ; Simil itude, likeness ; compari- 
son ; a copy. 
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Sim'mer, v. [from the sound], to boil 
gently with a hissing sound ; to begin 
to boil. 

Sim'ony, n. [Fr., from Simon Magus], 
the practice of buying and selling offices 
in the church. — adj., Simoni'acaL— 
n., Sim'onist. 

Simoom' (si-moom) or Simoon', n. 
[Arab.], a hot, dry wind from the 
desert, blowing over Arabia, Syria, etc. 

Sim'per, v. [Scand.], to smile in a silly, 
affected manner ;— n., an affected smile. 

Sim'ple, adj. [Fr., from L. simplex], 
without a fold; of only one part*; 
uncompounded ; unadorned ; easily 
understood ; unsuspecting ; straight- 
forward ; weak in mind ; — n., some- 
thing not mixed or compounded. — 
adjs., Sim'ple -hearted, Sim'ple- 
minded, free from guile ; sincere. — 
ns., Sim'pleness and Simplicity, 
freedom from mixture, cunning, or 
difficulty ; weakness of mind ; Sim- 
pleton, a silly person ; one of weak 
mind. — v., Sim'pllfy, to make simple ; 
to make easily understood.— n., Sim- 
pliflca'tion, act or result of simplify, 
ing. — adv., Sim'ply, in a simple man- 
ner ; by itself ; merely. 

Sim'dlate, V. [L. simulare, to pretend], 
to put on the appearance without, the 
reality; to pretend ; to counterfeit. — ns., 
Simulation, act of simulating ; im- 
itation in form ; a pretence ; Sim- 
tllfLtor, a pretender ; an impostor. 

Simulta'neous, adj. [L. simul, at the 
same time], existing or happening at 
the same time.— ns., Simulta'neous- 
ness, Simultaneity. 

Sin, n,. [A.S.], a breaking of the law of 
God; any wrong-doing; neglect of 
duty v., to break God’s law ; to do 
wrong. Pars. Sinning, sinned.— 
adj. , Sin'ful, guilty of sin; wicked* 
unholy.— n., Sin'fulness .—adj., Sin- 
less, without sin; pure; holy.— ns.. 
Sin'ner, one who has sinned; Sin- 
offering’, an offering to atone for sin. 

Since (sins), adv. [Old E. sithens: A.S. 
sith thdm , after that], from the time 
when; before now \~prep., from the 
time of; ever after;— coni., seeing 
that; because. 


Sincere' (sin-c^r'), adj. [L. sincSrus , 
pure], without mixture ; straightfor- 
ward; true; honest. — n., Sincerity, 
quality of being sincere; straightfor- 
wardness ; freedom from pretence. 

Sin'ciput (sinci-put), n. [L. sin for semi, 
half ; and caput, the head], the fore 
part of the head. Opposed to Occiput. 

Sine (sin), n. [L. sinus, a curve], the line 
from one end of an arc perpendicular 
to the diameter which passes through 
the other. 

Si'necure (or sin f e-cur), n. [L. sine, 
without ; and cura, care], an office 
giving an income with little or no 
work. — n., Si'necttrist, one who holds 
a sinecure. 

Sin'ew (sin f u), n. [A.S.], the band which 
joins a muscle to a bone ; that which 
supplies strength and vigour. — adj., 
Sin'ewy, having strong sinews ; vigor- 
ous; active. 

Sing, v. [A.S.], to make music with the 
voice ; to tell in verse ; to praise in 
song. Past tense, Sang or sung ; 
past par. sung. 

Singe (sinj), v. [A.S., to cause to sing], 
to burn slightly on the surface; to 
scorch; — n., a slight burn. Pars. 
Singeing, singed (sivjd). 

Sin'gle (sing'gl), adj. [L. singulus, one 
at a time], one and no more ; unmar- 
ried ; one on each side ; not folded or 
doubled ; honest ; — v., to pick one out ; 
to take alone.— adjs. ,Sin'gle-handed, 
without help ; unassisted ; Sin'gle- 
hearted, Sin'gle-minded, without 
cunning; sincere. — ns., Sin'gleness, 
freedom from guile ; honesty of pur- 
pose; Sin'glestick, a stick used in 
fencing; a fight with singlesticks. — 
adv., Sin'gly, one by one ; by oneself. 

Sin'gtilar, adj. [L. singularis], standing 
alone ; apart from others ; out of the 
usual order ; rare ; distinguished ; 
(grammar) denoting one person or 
thing.— n., Singularity, quality of 
being singular ; individuality ; any- 
thing rare or curious ; rarity. 

Sinister, adj. [L.], on the left hand; 
unlucky; dishonest; suspicious. 

Sink, v. [A.S.], to go down lower and 
lower ; to go below the surface ; to fall 
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to the bottom ; to put under water ; to 
enter deeply, as into the mind ; to fail 
in strength or value; to bring or to 
come to ruin ; to become less in 
amount; to dig, as a well; to keep 
out of sight; — n., a box or drain to 
cany off dirty water ; a degraded place 
or condition. Past tense, Sank or 
sunk ; past par. sunk or sunken. 

Si'nus n. [L. sinus, a fold], a bend or 
fold; a bay or gulf; a cavity in a 
bone; a recess.— adj., Sin'tLate [L. 
sinuare, to bend], having a waved 
margin ; — v., to be curved in and out. 
— adj ., Sin'tlOUS, bending in and out ; 
wavy ; winding ; morally crooked. — n., 
Sintlos'ity, waviness. 

Sip, v. [E. ; akin to Sup], to drink in 
small quantities ; to take up with the 
lips; to taste liquor; — n., act of sip- 
ping; a slight taste. Pars . Sipping, 
sipped. 

Si'phon (si' fort), ri. [Gk. siphon, a pipe], 
a bent tube for drawing off liquid from 
one vessel to another. — adjs., Si- 

phonal, Sl'phonate, Si'phonic. 

Sir, n. LOld Fr., from L. senior, older], 
an address of respect to men; the 
prefix to the name of a kniglit or 
a baronet. 

Sire, n. [same as Sir], a father; the 
head of a family ; a title given to a 
sovereign ; the male parent of a horse 
or other animal ; pi., ancestors. 

Si'ren, n. [Gk. Sciren], an enticing, dan- 
gerous woman ; a temptress ; (or 
Si'rene), an instrument for fog-warn- 
ing or for measuring the pulses in 
a musical note ;—adj., bewitching ; 
fascinating ; seducing. 

Sirius, n. [Gk, seirios, scorching], the 
brightest of the fixed stars (called also 
the Dog-star). 

Sirloin or Surloin, n. [Fr. sur, over ; 
and Loin], the upper part of a loin 
of beef ; a loin. 

Siroc'co, n. [Ital.], a hot wind from 
Africa blowing over Sicily and South- 
ern Italy. 

Sir'rah, n., a contemptuous use of sir. 

Sir'up or Syr'up, n. [Fr., from Arab.], 
the juice of fruits boiled and sweet- 
ened ; a thick liquid got from sugar. 


SiB'ter, n. [A.S. sweostor], a female 
having the same father and mother ; a 
female associate. — ns., Sis'terhOOd, 
state or duty of a sister ; female asso- 
ciates united in faith or in work ; 
Sis'ter-in-law, the sister of one’s 
husband or wife ; the wife of one’3 
brother. — adjs., Sis'terly and Sis'ter- 
like, like or becoming a sister. 

Sit, v. [A.S.], to rest on the haunches; 
to use a seat ; to press or weigh ; to 
brood or incubate ; to blow from a 
certain direction ; to have a right to 
a seat ; to hold a meeting or meetings. 
Pars. Sitting, sat ; past tense , sat.— 
n., titling, state of one who sits; 
room or right to sit; act or time of 
sitting; a session; a meeting; a 
sederunt. 

Site, n. [L. situs : sintfrc, to allow], the 
place where anything is fixed; the 
ground on which a house is built ; the 
place where an event takes place. 

Sitll, ado. [A.S.], since ; seeing that. 

Sit'fiate and Situated, adjs., having 
a fixed place; located; circumstanced. — 
n., Situation, the place where a person 
or a thing stands; position with re- 
spect to others ; employment ; circum- 
stances. 

Six'ffild, adj., six times as many ; mul- 
tiplied by six. 

Si'zar, n. [Fr. size, a fixed quantity of 
food], a student at the university of 
Cambridge or of Dublin who pays no 
fees. 

Size (l), n. [Fr., from root of Assize], 
the space taken up by a body ; amount 
measured by the space it fills ; bulk ; 
importance. 

Size (2), and Sl2'ing, ns. [Ital., from L. 
assidere, to Bit close], thin glue to mix 
with colours, or to varnish and stiffen 
a surface. 

Skald, Skathe. See Scald (2), Scathe. 

Skate (1), n. [Du.], a sole of wood or 
iron with a steel blade for sliding on 
ice \—v,, to slide with skates. 

Skate (2), 7i. [Scand.], a large, flat fish. 

Skein (skdri) or Skaill, n. [C.], a quan- 
tity of thread tied up in a knot ; a 
hank. 

Skal'eton, n. [Gk. skelitos, dried], the 
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bones of an animal without skin or 
flesh ; outline ; framework. 

Skep'tic. See Sceptic. 

Sketch, n. [Du., from L. scMdius, 
hastily made : Gk. scMdon , near], a 
first drawing or plan ; an outline ; — 
to draw a rough plan ; to give the 
outlines or chief points. — adj., 
Sketch'y, like a sketch ; not carefully 
done ; incomplete. 

Skew (sku), adj. [Old Low Ger. ; akin 
to Shy], turned to one side ; not at 
right angles, as a bridge ; — v., to be 
crooked; to make skewed; — adv ., 
askew ; obliquely. 

Skew'er, n. [Scand. ; same root as 
Shiver, a splinter], a pin for fasten- 
ing meat while roasting ;— v., to fasten 
with a skewer. 

Skid, n. [Scand.], a piece of iron placed 
under a wheel to check it when going 
downhill ; a drag ; a fender for a ship ; 
— v., to put on a drag. 

Skiff, n. [Fr. esquij], a small, light 
boat. 

Skill, n. [Scand.], ability to know or to 
do ; readiness from constant practice^; 
dexterity; expertness. — adjs., Skil- 
ful, full of skill ; dexterous ; Skilled 
( skild ), expert ; qualified ; trained. 

Skillet, n. [Fr. , from L. scutella : sculra, 
a dish or plate], a small pot with a 
long handle, used in cooking. 

Skim, v. [Scand. ; another form of 
Scum], to take off scum ; to take off 
by skimming; to fly or pass lightly 
over the surface; to read carelessly. 
Pars. Skimming, skimmed. — n., 
Skim-milk, milk from which the 
cream has been skimmed. 

Skin, n. [Scand.], the natural covering 
of animals and plants ; — v., to take 
the skin off; to cover, as with skin. — 
adj., Skin-deep, no deeper than the 
skin; superficial; slight.— ns., Skin- 
flint, a very mean and greedy person ; 
Skin ner, one who skins ; a dealer in 
skins. — adj., Skin'ny, having nothing 
but skin ; lean ; emaciated. 

Skip, v. [C.J, to move by light leaps 
and bounds; to frisk as a lamb; to 
miss over ; — n., a light leap or bound. 
Pars. Skipping, skipped. 


Skip'per, n. [Du. = Shipper], the 
master of a merchant ship. 

Skir'misll, n. [Fr. escarmouche], a fight 
between small parties ; — v., to fight in 
small parties. 

Skirt, n. [Scand. ; akin to Shirt], the 
lower part of a loose garment ; the 
part of a woman’s dress below the 
waist ; the outer edge ; pi. (and Out- 
skirts), the borders of a town or 
country ; — v., to run along the side of ; 
to be on the edge of. 

Skit, n. [Scand. ; akin to Shoot], a 
funny or sarcastic attack in words ; a 
squib. — adj., Skit'tiBh, easily fright- 
ened ; frisky ; full of fun and frolic. 

Skit'tles, n. pi. [Scand.], a game in 
which wooden pins are knocked down 
by being bowled against ; ninepins. 

Skulk or Sculk, v. [Scand. ; akin to 
Scowl], to keep out of sight ; to sneak 
away ; to hide for shame ; to be afraid 
to be seen. 

Skull, n. [Scand. ; akin to Shell], the 
bony covering of the brain.— n., Skull- 
cap, a close-fitting cap. 

Skunk, n. [Ind.], a kind of weasel which 
defends itself by emitting a strong- 
smelling liquid ; a moan fellow. 

Sky, n. [Scand.], the arched covering 
which seems to be over our heads. — 
adj.. Sky-blue, blue like the clear 
sky. — ns., Sky'lark, a bird which rises 
high in the air, singing as it flies; 
Sky-larking, larking or making fun 
in the rigging of a ship ; a bit of fun ; 
Sky-light, a window in the root; 
Sky^-sail (or sky’ s’ l), the square sail 
above the “ royal;” Sky-scraper, 
a three-cornered sky-sail ; a very tall 
building.— adj. and adv., Sky 7 Ward, 
toward the sky. 

Slab, n. [Scand. ; akin to Slip], a thin 
slice of wood or stone; a plank; a 
board. 

Slab'ber or SlobTjer, v. [akin to 
Slaver], to let the spittle fall like a 
child or an idiot ; to make wet. 

Slack, adj. [A.S.], not tight ; not firmly 
fixed ; not busy ; careless in conduct 
or business; — n., the loose part of a 
rope ; — v. (also Slack'eiL), to become 
or make less tight; to lessen speed; 
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to become less able or violent ; to 
check.— n., Slackness, looseness; 
negligence. 

Slag, n. [Scand. ; akin to Slack], the 
dross of melted metal ; ashes or cinders 
from a volcano or a furnace. 

Slain, v., past par. of Slay. 

Slake, v. [A.S. ; akin to Slack], to put 
out, as fire ; to quench, as thirst ; to 
mix with water, as lime ; to go out or 
give way. 

Slam, v. [Scand. ; akin to Slap], to 
shut with a loud noise ; to close vio- 
lently n., a noisy shutting. Pars. 

Slamming, slammed. 

Slan'der, n. [Fr., from L. and Gk. ; 
same root as Scandal], a false report 
intended to hurt ;— v., to harm by say- 
ing what is not true. — adj., Slan'der- 
OUS, speaking or containing slander; 
libellous ; defamatory. 

Slang, n. [Ety. ? from root of Sling], 
an expressive kind of speech, used by 
classes of persons among themselves — 
as, tanner, a sixpence, brass , impu- 
dence (specimens of which have become 
literary words — as, humbug, sham, 
etc.) ; — v., to use slang ; to abuse. 

Slant, v. [Scand.], to be off the right 
line or level ; to lie at an acute or 
obtuse angle ; to slope ; — n., a slope ; — 
adj., not perpendicular; not parallel. 

Slap, v. [Ety. ? perhaps from the sound], 
to strike with the hand or with any- 
thing flat ; — n., a blow with the open 
hand. Pars. Slapping, slapped.— 
a.dv., Slap-dash, in a hurried or care- 
less manner ; all at once. 

Slash, v . [Old Fr. ; akin to Slice], to 
cut in long slits ; to cut carelessly ; to 
ornament by cutting slits; to strike 
without looking where ; — n., a long 
cut ; a stroke at random ; a slit in 
cloth to show the colours underneath. 

Slate, n. [Fr.], a kind of stone easily 
split into slices ; a slice of such for 
writing on or for roofing houses ; — v., 
to roof with slates.— adj., Slat'y, of 
the nature of slate. 

Slat'tern, n. [Scand.], an untidy and 
careless woman .—adj., Slat'ternly, 
like a slattern ; careless in dress ;—adv., 

untidily. 


Slaughter ( slaw'ter ), n. [Scand. ; same 
root as Slay], destruction of life; 
bloodshed; — v ., to take away life; to 
kill or slay.— n., Slaiigh'ter-house, 
the place where animals are killed for 
food. 

Sl&V. See Sclav, etc. 

Slave, n. [Fr., from Sl&V], one who is 
the property of another; one who is 
wholly under the power and will of 
another ; one who works like a slave ; 
one given up to a habit or passion ; — v., 
to work as a slave. — ns., Slave-driver, 
one who looks after slaves at their 
work ; a hard master ; Slave-holder, 
one who owns slaves ; Sl&V'er (1), a ship 
carrying slaves ; a dealer in slaves ; 
SISLv'ery, state of being a slave ; the 
practice of holding slaves; Slave- 
trade, the trade of buying and selling 
slaves. — adj., Sl&vlsh, like a slave ; 
having the nature of a slave ; servile ; 
laborious. 

SlSlv'er (2), v. [Scand. ; akin to Slabber], 
to drop spittle from the mouth ; to 
wet with spittle; — n., spittle falling 
from the mouth. 

Slay, v. [A.S. slean], to kill ; to put to 
death. Past tense, Slew (sloo) ; past 
par. slain. 

Sledge (l) (slej), Sled, and Sleigh (sld), 
ns. [Scand. ; akin to Slide], a carriage 
with runners for sliding over ice or 
snow ; — v., to drive in a sledge. 

Sledge (2) (slej) and Sledge'hammer, 
ns. [A.S. slecge , akin to Slay], a heavy 
hammer. 

Sleek, adj. [Scand.], smooth and 
glossy. 

Sleep, v. [A.S.], to rest with the mind 
and body more or less inactive ; to lie 
at rest; to live without thought or 
care ; to be dead ; — n., the state of rest 
in sleep ; slumber ; death. Past tense 
and past par. Slept. — ns. , Sleep- 
iness ; Sleep'er, a block of wood to 
support and fix rails, floors, etc.— adj., 
Sleepless, unable to sleep ; wakeful. 
— n.. Sleep-walker, one who walks 
in his sleep ; a somnambulist. — adj., 
sieep'y, heavy with sleep ; inclined to 
sleep.— adv., Sleepily. 

Sleet, n. [Scand.], rain and snow or hail 
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falling together; — v., to rain and snow 
at the same time. 

Sleeve, n. [A.S. ; akin to Slip], the 
part of a garment for the arm ; — v., to 
lit with sleeves. 

Sleigh. See Sledge (1). 

Sleight (slit), n. [Scand. ; akin to Sly], 
a sly trick ; quickness of action ; 
(Sleight-of-hand), quick motion of 
the hands to deceive the eyes. 

Slen'der, adj. [Du.], thin; narrow; 
easily broken; of small amount. — n. t 
Slen'demess. 

Sleuth-hound ( slooth ■), n. [Scand., a 
track], a dog that tracks by scent ; a 
bloodhound. 

Slice, n. [Old Fr. ; akin to Slate], a 
thin piece cut off ; a broad knife for 
serving fish v., to cut into slices. 

Slide, v. [A.S.], to move by slipping ; to 
pass smoothly over; to lose one’s 
footing; to cause to slip; — n., a slip- 
pery way, especially on ice; the fall 
of a mass of earth and stone ; a picture 
for a magic-lantern. Past tense , Slid ; 
past par. Slid or slidden. — n. Slid- 
ing-scale, a scale of taxes or wages 
varying according to the market prices ; 
a sliding-rule. 

Slight (slit), adj. [Du.], having little 
size or strength ; not severe ; doing 
little damage ; of no great value n. t 
contempt; neglect; discourtesy; — v. t 
to consider of little use or value ; to 
pass without notice. 

Slim, adj. [Low. Ger.], slender ; slight. 

Slime, n. [A.S.], sticky earth or mud ; 
ooze; mire.— adj., Sllm'yi covered 
with slime. 

Sling, n. [A.S.], a strip of leather having 
a cord attached to each end, for throw- 
ing stones ; a band by which anything 
is hung up into position ; a band from 
the neck to support an injured arm 
or hand;— v., to throw from a sling ; 
to hang so as to swing. Past tense and 
par . Slung. 

Slink, v. [A.S.], to creep away in dis- 
grace ; to sneak out of sight. Past 
tense and par. Slunk. 

Slip, v. [A.S.], to move by sliding ; to 
lose grip or footing ; to fall into error ; 
to pass without being seen ; to put in 
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secretly; to lose by carelessness; to 
cut slips from a plant;— n., a false 
step ; a twig ; a thin piece of paper ; 
a band for a dog ; a sloping place on 
which ships are built, etc. ; anything 
easily put on. Pars. Slipping, 
slipped.— ns., Slip-knot (- not ), a 
knot which slips along the rope or 
cord ; Slip'per, a loose shoe. — adjs., 
siip'pery, easily slipped upon ; not 
easily held ; not standing firm ; often 
changing one’s opinion ; Slip'shod, 
wearing slippers or shoes down at the 
heels ; careless in dress or manner • 
slovenly. 

Slit, v. [A.S.], to cut into long pieces ; 
to make a long cut in ; — n., a long 
narrow cut or opening. Pars. Slit- 
ting, Blitted. 

Sloe ( slo ), n. [A. S.], the blackthorn or its 
fruit. 

Slo'gan, n. [Gael.], a Highland war-cry. 

Sloop, n. [Du.], a one-masted ship, with 
fore and aft sails. 

Slop, n. [A.S.], water, etc., carelessly 
spilled; pi., thin liquid food; dirty 
water; loose garments; — v., to cause 
to run over; to spill liquid. Pars. 
Slopping, slopped.— adj., Slop'py, 
muddy ; wet and dirty. 

Slope, n. [formed from Slip], that on 
which one easily slips; any line or 
surface neither perpendicular nor 
horizontal ; — v., to form with a slope ; 
to slant. 

Slot (1), n. [Du., a lock], a fiat bar; a 
bolt for a door. 

Slot (2), n. [Scand. ; akin to Sleuth], 
the track of a deer. 

Slot (3), n. [akin to Slit], a narrow open- 
ing for a bolt or for the gripper of a 
tramway car. 

Sloth (or sloth), n. [A.S., from the root 
of Slow], slowness ; unwillingness to 
work ; laziness ; an animal which lives 
in trees and moves slowly on the 
ground.— adj., Sloth'ful, unwilling to 
exert oneself; lazy. — n., SlOth'ful- 
I16SS, laziness ; indolence. 

Slouch, n. [Scand. ; akin to Slack], a 
drooping of the head or shoulders ; a 
careless, hanging appearance ; a clown- 
ish person ; a drooping hat-brim n. 
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to droop tho head ; to walk in a lazy 
manner.— adj., Slouch'ing, hanging 
down at the side ; drooping ; walking 
awkwardly. 

SlOUgh (1) ( slou ), n. [A.S., sUh; C. 
sZoc], a hollow place full of mire.— 
adj., Slough'y, miry ; boggy ; marshy. 

SlOUgh (2) (sliif), n. [akin to Sleeve], 
the skin of an animal cast off ; the 
dead part which separates from a sore ; 

— to come or to cast off ; to form a 
slough. — ad\, Slough'y, of the nature 
of slough. 

SlOV'en (sluv'cn or sluvn), n. [Du. ; akin 
to Slip], a man careless or dirty in his 
dress. Fem . Slut, Slattern. — adj., 
Slov'enly, careless ; negligent ; un- 
tidy.— ^i., Slov'enliness. 

Slow ( slo ), adj. [A.S.], taking much 
time ; inactive ; making little progress^ 
behind in time ; not ready. — n., Slow- 
ness, state of being slow. 

Slug (1), n. [A.S., from root of Slay], 
a small kind of bullet for a gun. 

Slug (2), n. [Old E. ; akin to Slack], a 
lazy person; a snail without a shell. — n., 
Slug'gard, a slow and lazy person. - 
adj., Slug'glsh, slow ; indolent ; lazy. 

— n. , Slug'gishness. — ado. , Slug- 
gishly. 

Sluice ( sloos ), n. [Old Fr., from L. 
exclusa , shut out], a sliding gate for 
regulating tho flow of water ; the 
stream of water through a sluice ; a 
source of supply. 

Slum, n. [Ety. ?], a low neighbourhood in 
a large city. 

Slum'ber, v. [A.S. slumerian: sluma, 
sleep], to sleep lightly ; to be in a care- 
less state; — n., light sleep. — adj., 
Slum'ber OUS, causing Bleep ; giving 
way to sleep. 

Slump, v. [see Lump], to gather into 
one mass ; — n., the whole amount. 

Slung, r., j)ast tense and par. of 

Sling. 

Slunk, v., past tense and par. of Slink. 

Slur, v. [Scand. slora, for slothra, to 
trail], to soil or to disgrace ; to cover 
over; to pass over with little notice; 
to speak slightingly of ; to pro- 
nounce indistinctly; to sing or play 
in a gliding manner ; — n., a mark, a 
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Btain, or a reproaoh ; a mark ( / ‘’ N ) in 
music. Pars. Slurring, slurred. 

Slush or Sludge, n. [Scand.], Boft mud ; 
half-melted snow ; a mixture for greas- 
ing wheels, —adj., SlUBh'y, Sludg'y, 
covered with slush. 

Slut, n., [Scand.], an untidy woman. — 
adj., Slut'tish.— n., Slut'tishness. 

Sly, adj. [Scand. ; akin to Slay], clever 
at doing things without being seen ; 
cunning ; crafty ; wily.— adv., Sly'ly 
or Silly.— n., Sly'ness. 

Smack (1), n. [A.S., smcec, taste], taste ; 
flavour ; a small amount ; a loud kiss ; 
a smart blow; — v., to have a taste; 
(of) to show the presence of ; to kiss 
loudly ; to hit sharply. 

Smack (2), n. [Du.], a small coasting 
or fishing vessel. 

Small ( smawl ), adj. [A.S.], little ; re- 
quiring little time or room ; not much 
worth ; of little strength. 

Small'pox, n. , a disease showing small 
pocks or blisters on the skin. 

Smart, V. [A.S.], to feel or to cause 
pain ; to be punched ;—adj., causing 
sharp pain ; active ; quick in thought 
or speech;— n., a sharp pain; deep 
grief.— n., Smart 'ness, state of being 
smart. 

Smash, v. [for smash — smaks ; from 
Smack], to break in pieces violently ; 
— n., a sudden break ; a collision ; a 
wreck. 

Smat'ter, v. [Scand.], to know slightly^ 
to talk ignorantly ; — n. (also Smat- 
tering), a slight taste; superficial 
knowledge. — Smat'terer, one who 
has only a superficial knowledge. 

Smear, v. [A.S., fat], to cover with 
anything sticky ; to rub grease or oil 
on .—adj., Smear'y, sticky. 

Smell, v. [E. ; akin to Smoulder], to 
perceive by the nose; to affect the 
nose ; to give forth a smell ; — n., that 
quality which affects the nose ; the 
power of smell. Past tense and par. 
Smelled or smelt. 

Smelt (1), n. [A.S.], a small fish like a 
salmon. 

Smelt (2), v. [Scand.], to melt metal bo 
as to separate it from earth or dross. 

Smile, v. [Scand.], to show joy by the 
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features; tb look greatly pleased or 
amused ; to be favourable ; to express 
slight contempt; — n., a soft laugh; 
a pleasant or favourable look ; a slight 
look of contempt.— adv., Smilingly. 
— n., Smil'ingness. 

Smirch, v. [akin to Smear], to smear 
over ; to make dirty. 

Smirk, v. [A.S. smercian], to smile 
affectedly ;— n., an affected smile. 

Smite, v. [A.S.], to hit hard ; to kill ; 
to defeat in battle ; to destroy. Past 
tense, Smote ; past par . smitten. 

Smith, n. [A.S.], a worker in metals. — n. t 
Smith'y or Smith'ery, the workshop 
of a smith ; a forge. 

Smock, n. [A.S.], a woman’s under- 
garment; (also Smock-frock), an 
outer garment to keep the others clean. 

Smoke, n. [A.S.], vapour from anything 
burning; anything like smoko; — v., 
to give out smoke ; to expose to smoke ; 
to draw in and puff out the smoke of 
tobacco. — adj ., SmOk'y, giving out 
smoke; dirty with smoke ; like smoke. 

Sm51t, 9 i. [C.], a young salmon. 

Smooth, adj. [A.S.], even on the sur- 
face ; without roughness ; soft to the 
touch ; moving gently or evenly ; soft 
or flattering ; — v., to make even ; to 
make easy or comfortable; — ns., 
Smooth/ness, state of being smooth ; 
Smooth'ing-iron, polished iron for 
smoothing clothes. — adj., Smooth- 
spoken, Smooth-tongued, plaus- 
ible; flattering. 

Smote, v., past tense of Smite. 

Smoth'er (smuttier), v. [Mid. E. 
smorther : A.S. smorian, to choke], to 
kill by depriving of air ; to conceal ; 
to suppress smoke; thick dust. — 
adj., Smoth'ery. 

Smoulder ( smol'der ), V. [akin to 
Smother], to show smoke without 
flame ; to burn slowly ; waste away. 

Smug, adj. [Scand.], very neat; nice in 
dress ; self-satisfied. 

Smug'gle, v. [Scand., to creep], to im- 
port or export without paying duty ; 
to introduce in a hidden manner. 

Smut, n. [Scand. ; akin to Smite], a 
spot of dirt ; dirty matter ; a disease , 
of corn in which the ear becomes black; I 


—v., to stain ; to blacken with soot, 
etc. ; to gather smut ; to taint or be 
tainted with mildew. Pars. Smut- 
ting, smutted, — adj., Smut'ty, 
soiled with smut; immodest. — v., 
Smutch or Smudge, to blacken with 
soot, etc. ; — n., a dirty mark. 

Snack, n. [Snatch], a bit or share. 

SnafUe, to. [Du. snavel, a horse’s 
muzzle], a bridle without a curb. 

Snag, 91. [C., to cut off], a short branch ; 
the stump left by cutting; anything 
sticking up above the surface ; a broken 
tooth. — adjs. , Snag'ged and Snag'gy, 
full of snags. 

Snail, n. [A.S. snceg-el , from snaca, a 
snake], a soft slimy crawling animal 
with or without a shell ; a lazy 
person. 

Snake, n. [A.S. snaca], a creeping 
animal; a serpent. — adjs., Snaklsll, 
Snak'y, cunning ; deceitful. 

Snap, v. [Du.], to break suddenly ; to 
catch at with the mouth ; to try to 
bite ; to make a sharp noise ; to miss 
fire;— n., a sudden crack, break, or 
bite ; a sharp sound ; a fastening of a 
brooch. Pars. Snapping, snapped. 
— adj., Snap'pish, given to snap at ; 
ill-natured ; peevish ; snarling. 

Snare, n. [A.S., a cord], a running noose 
to catch animals ; a trap ; that by 
which one is brought into trouble ;— 
v., to catch by a snare ; to bring into 
trouble. 

Snarl, V. [Du., to scold], to growl like a 
dog; to speak angrily ;— 91., an angry 
answer ; a surly word. 

Snatch, V. [Old E. ; Du. snaJcken, to 
desire], to seize hastily or without 
leave ; to catch and carry off ; — n., a 
taking hold of hastily ; a short fit of 
action ; a small bit. 

Sneak, v. [A.S., same root as Snake], 
to creep away without being seen ; to 
act in a mean manner;— n., one who 
acts meanly. — adj., Sneak'y. — n., 
Sneakiness. 

Sneer, V . [Scand., akin to Snarl], to 
turn up the nose ; (at) to show con- 
tempt for by look or tone ;— n., a word 
or look of contempt. 

Sneeze, v. fA.S. fneosan, modified to 
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•w-], to expel air audibly and violently 
through the nose ; — n., act of sneezing. 

Sniff, v. [Scand. ; akin to Snuff], to 
draw air through the nose; to draw 
in with the breath ; to perceive by the 
smell ; — n., act of sniffing ; that which 
is sniffed. 

Snip, v. [Du., to clip], to cut off sharply 
with scissors ; to cut off the point ; to 
snatch away ; — n., a cut ; a shred. 
Pars. Snipping, snipped. 

Snipe, n. [Scand., the snipper], a bird 
with a long bill, found in marshy places. 

Sniv'el, v. [Scand.], to run at the nose ; 
to cry as a child. Pars. Snivelling, 
snivelled. 

Snob, n. [Scand.], an ignorant upstart ; 
one who apes gentility ; a journeyman 
shoemaker. — adj., Snob'bish, pertain- 
ing to a snob ; vulgar ; pretentious. — 
ns., Snob'bishness and Snob'bery, 
manners of a snob ; affectation. 

Snood, n. [A.S.], the band of a maiden’s 
hair. 

Snooze, V. [Snore, influenced by 
Sneeze], to sleep lightly n., a quiet 
sleep. 

Snore, v. [same root as Snarl], to 
breathe roughly in sleep ; — n., a noisy 
breathing in sleep. 

Snort, v. [Snore], to force air with 
violence through the nose ; — n., act of 
snorting. 

Snout, n. [Scand.], the long nose of an 
animal • the mouth of a pipe ; muzzle ; 
nozzle. 

Snow ( snu ), n. [A.S.], frozen moisture 
falling in soft white flakes ; anything 
very white ; — v. , to fall as snow. — ns. , 
SnOW'drift, a mass of snow blown by 
the wind ; Snow'drop, a small plant 
with white dropping flowers, often 
appearing amid the snow ; Snowline, 
the line on a mountain above which 
snow never melts ; Snow-plough, a 
machine for clearing snow from roads, 
etc. ; Snow-shoe, a flat shoe to keep 
the foot from sinking in snow ; Snow- 
Slip, a mass of snow slipping down a 
mountain side ; Snow-wreath (- reth ), 
amass of drifted snow.— adj., Snow'y, 
white with or like snow ; pure ; spot- 
less. 


Snub, v. [Scand. ; same root as Snip], 
to cut off the point ; to check sharply ; 
to treat with contempt; — n., a sharp 
check ; a treating with contempt. Pars. 
Snubbing, snubbed, — n., Snub- 
nose, a short or flat nose. 

Snuff (1), v. [Du. ; akin to SniffJ, to 
draw up into the nose ; to draw air 
into the nose to express contempt ; — n., 
a finely powdered tobacco taken into 
the nose ; theamount taken at one time. 
— n., Snuff^bOX, a box for holding 
snuff. — adj., Snuffy, soiled with snuff. 

Snuff (2), v. [Scand.], to snip off the 
burnt part of a wick. — ns. pi., 
Snuf'fers, scissors for snuffing; 
Snuff-dishes, small trays for snuffers. 
— v., Snuffle, to breathe hard or to 
speak through the nose. 

Snug, adj. [Scand., smooth], close 
and warm ; in a comfortable posi- 
tion ; in good order. 

So, adv. [A.S.], in that, or the same 
way or degree ; very ; about that 
time, number, or quantity; on this 
account; — coij., on condition that; 
in case that. 

Soak, v. [A.S. ; akin to Suck], to 
steep in liquid ; to suck up ; to wet 
through and through. 

Soap, n . [A.S.], a mixture of oil or 
fat with soda or potash, used in 
washing ;~~v . , to rub over with soap. 
— n., pi. Soap'suds, water mixed 
with soap ; soapy water.— adj., Soap'y, 
pertaining to or mixed with soap. 

Soar, v. [Fr., from L. ex, out; and 
aura, the air], to mount in the air ; 
to fly as a bird ; to mount high in 
thought. 

Sob, v. [E.], to sigh with short, quick 
breaths or with a sudden heaving of 
the breast; — n., a short, quick sigh. 
Pars. Sobbing, sobbed. 

So'ber, adj. [Fr., from L. sobrius : 
so ( = sine , without ) ; and ebrius, 
drunken], not drunken ; temperate ; 
not easily moved by passion; dark 
in colour; — v., to make serious; to 
calm.— ns., Soberness and Sdbri'ety. 

So'briquet (so'bri-ka), sometimes Sou- 
briquet (soo'bri-kd), n. [Fr.], nick- 
name ; assumed name. 
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So'ol&ble (so* sha-bl), adj • [L. sociaMlis : 
socius, a companion], fond of com- 
pany; friendly; giving opportunities 
for conversation, etc. — ns., So'ciable- 
ness and Sociability, state of being 
sociable; friendliness.— adj., So'cial 
(so' shal), relating to society ; fond of 
company ; meeting for conversation or 
pleasure. — ns., Socialism, a plan for 
making the land and wealth of a 
country common property ; So'cialist, 
one who believes in socialism. — adj., 
Socialistic, relating to socialism.— 
v., So'cialize or Socialise, to make 
common. 

Sdci'ety (so-ci'e-ty), n. [L. societas], a 
number of persons united for com- 
mon purpose; the people of a place 
or period ; the fashionable or upper 
classes ; company and conversation. 

Socin'ian (so-cin'i-a/i), adj., pertain- 
ing to Socinus , who, in the sixteenth 
century, denied the divinity of Christ ; 
— n., one of his followers. — n., Socin- 
ianism, the beliefs of the Soeinians. 

Sociology (eo-shi-ol'o-ji), n. [L. socius , 
a companion ; and Gk. logos], the 
science which treats of the nature, 
eto., of human society ; social science. 

Sock, n. [L. soccus , a light shoe worn 
by comic actors], a short stocking. 

Sock'et, n. [Bee Sock], a hollow 
place for fixing anything into; the 
part of a candlestick which holds 
the candle ; the hollow in which 
an eye or a tooth is set, or in 
which a joint turns. 

Socrat'ic and Socrat'ical, adjs., per- 
taining to Socrates ; used by So- 
crates. 

Bod, n. [past tense of Seethe], ground 
filled with the roots of grass ; a 
piece of turf \—v., to cover with sod. 
Pars. Sodding, sodded. 

So'da, n. [Ital., from L. solida , Bolid], 
oxide of sodium ; carbonate or bi- 
carbonate of sodium, formerly got from 
sea-weed, or sea-salt. 

So'da-wA/ter, n., a water mixed with 
soda and carbonic acid. 

Sod'omite, n., an inhabitant of the 
ancient city of Sodom ; one guilty of 
unnatural vice. 


So'fo, n. [Arab.], a long seat, having 
a back and ends or arms. 

Soft, adj. [ A.S. ], yielding to the 
touch ; not hard ; mild in manner 
or tone ; weak in mind ; not hurting 
the eye ; foolish ; silly ; — interj., not 
so fast. — v., Soft'eii (sof'n), to make 
or to grow soft ; to become kind and 
gentle ; to tone down. — n., Soft'ness, 
state of being soft. 

Soil (1), n. [Fr., from L. sdlum 1, the 
ground ; earth in which plants grow ; 
mould ; loam. 

Soil (2), v. [Fr., from L. sucula: sus, 
a pig], to dirty on the surface ; to 
smear; to take on dirt; to disgrace; 
— - n that which soils; a spot or 
stain. 

Soi'rde (swd'rd), n. [Fr.], an evening 
party ; a social gathering. 

So'journ ( so'jurn and so-jurn), v. 
[Fr., from L. sub, under; and diur- 
nus, daily], to stay for a time ; to be 
a stranger ; — n., a dwelling for a 
time. 

Sol'ace (sol' as), n. [Fr., from L. sola- 
tium : solari, to console], that which 
consoles or cheers; that which gives 
ease from pain or grief; — v., to give 
comfort in sorrow ; to cheer. 

Solan-goose, n. [Scand. and A.S.], the 
gannet, a common sea-bird. 

Solar, adj. [L. Solaris: sol, the sun], 
pertaining to the sun; produced or 
regulated by the sun. 

Sol'der, n. [Fr., from L. solidare: 
solidus, solid], melted metal used 
for fastening; — v., to unite pieces 
by solder. 

861'dler (sol'jer), n. [Fr., from Low L. 
solidus, the pay of a soldier], one 
who is paid to fight; one who serves 
in an army; a man of bravery or 
experience in war.— adj., Sol'dier- 
like or Sol'dierly, like or becoming 
a soldier; brave.— ns., Soldiership, 
skill or qualities of a soldier; Sol- 
diery, a body of soldiers ; the whole 
of the soldiers of a country. 

Sole (1), n. [L. solea, the sole of the 
foot], a kind of flat fish. 

Sole (2), n. [A. 8., from L. solea], the 
under part of the foot, or of a boot 
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or shoe ; the under part of anything ; 
foundation ; — v., to put on a sole. 

Sole (3), adj. [L. solus], by oneself; 
only ; single.— adv., Solely, 

Sorecism ( sol'e-cizm ), n. [L., from 
Gk. soloikismos, a corrupt mode of 
speaking], an incorrect use of lan- 
guage ; absurdity in anything. 

Solemn {sol’em), adj. [L. solemnis , 
annual, solemn], kept with much 
religious ceremony ; sacred ; devout ; 

— n., Solemnity, an act of religious 
worship ; ritual ; gravity ; impres- 
siveness. — v., Solemnize or Sol- 
emnise, to observe with proper 
ceremonies ; to make serious ; to 
compose the mind for worship. 

Sfil-fd/, v., to sing the notes of the 
scale with the syllables sol, /a, etc. ; — 
adj , denoting a system of musical 
notation. 

Solfeggio {sol -fed’ jo or sol-fej'e-o), n. 
[Ital.], an exercise on the notes of 
the scale. 

Solicit (so-lis'it), v. [L. solicitare, to 
stir up], to ask earnestly from ; to 
entreat ; to beseech ; to rouse to 
action. — ns., Solicitation, act of 
soliciting ; earnest request ; con- 
tinued asking ; Solicitor, one who 
solicits; a person who conducts law- 
business ; a lawyer. — adj., Solic- 
itous, earnestly acking or desiring ; 
anxious ; concerned. — n., Solicitude, 
state of being solicitous ; uneasiness of 
mind; anxiety. 

Solid, adj. [L. solidus], hard through 
and through ; having its parts strongly 
built ; not hollow or cracked ; having 
length, breadth, and thickness ; sound 
or weighty, as an argument n., any- 
thing with its parts firmly knit; a 
strong and firm body ; (mathematics) 
that which has length, breadth, and 
thickness.— n.. Solidarity, a union of 
interests, rights, and duties ; com- 
munity ; fellowship.— v., Solid'ify, to 
make or become solid; to harden. — 
7is., Solidification, the act of mak- 
ing or of becoming solid ; Solidity 
and Solidness, the state of being 
solid ; density ; stability. 

Soliloquy n, [L., from 
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solus, alone; and Itiqui, to speak], a 
speech made when alone ; a talking to 
oneself. — v., Solil'oquize or Solil- 
oquise, to talk to oneself. 

Sollped, n. [L. solus, alone; and pes, 
pedis, the foot], an animal with an 
uncloven hoof, as the horse. 

Solitaire' ( sol-i-tar '), n. [Fr., from L. 
solitarius : solus , alone], one who lives 
alone ; a hermit; a single jewel in a 
setting ; a game played by one person. 
—adj. , Solitary, living alone ; with no 
inhabitants ; happening only once 
7i., one who lives alone. — n., Soli- 
tude, state of being solitary ; want of 
company ; a lonely place. 

Solo, 7i. [Ital., from L. solus, alone], a 
piece of music played or sung by one 
person; pi.. Solos and Soil — n., 
Soloist, one who sings or plays a solo. 

Sol'stice ( sol'stis ), 7i. [Fr., from L. sol , 
the sun ; and sistere, to stop], the point 
of its course at which the sun is farth- 
est north or south, and seems to stand 
still and then turn back ; the longest 
or the shortest day.— adj.. Solstitial 
{sol-stish! al), pertaining to or happen- 
ing at a solstice. 

Sol'fible, adj. [L. solubilis: solvere, to 
loosen], that can be melted in a fluid ; 
able to be explained or worked out — 
ns., Solflbillty ; Solution, a loosen- 
ing or separating into parts ; dissolu- 
tion ; explanation ; a liquid with 
something dissolved in it ; the working 
out of a problem. 

Solve, v. [L. solvere, to loosen], to 
separate into parts ; to find out the 
meaning of ; to make clear ; to work 
out. — adj., Solvable, able to be 
solved, explained, or paid. — n. Solv- 
ability, state of being solvable ; ability 
to pay one's debts.— adj., Solvent, 
having the power of dissolving; able 
to pay one’s debts ; — n., that which can 
dissolve something. — n., Solvency. 

Sdmatlc, adj. [Gk. soma, a body], per- 
taining to the body; attached to the 
wall of the body ; corporeal ; parietal. 

Sombre {sow! her), adj. [Fr., from L. 
sub, under ; and umbra, a shade], dark 
in colour; low in spirits.— Som- 
toreness.— a dv. f Sombrely. 
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Some (sum), adj. [A.S.], consisting of an 
indefinite number or quantity ; in or to 
a certain degree ; more or less ; those 
on one side as distinct from others ; a 
certain (one). — n., Some'body, a per- 
son not clearly known ; a person of 
importance. — adv. f Some'how, in 
some way or other. — n. t Soine'thing, 
a thing not clearly defined; a bit of 
anything. — advs ., Some'time, at one 
time or other ; Some'times, now and 
then; occasionally; Some'what, in 
some degree ;—n. y an uncertain quan- 
tity ; something.— advs., Some'where, 
in someplace or other; Some' Whither, 
to some place or other. 

Som'ersault (sum'er-sawlt) and Som- 
erset, ns. [Fr., from L. supra , above ; 
and saltus: satire , to leap], a leap in 
which one turns heels over head. 
Somnam'bCllate, v. [L. somnus, sleep ; 
and ambulare, to walk], to walk in 
one’s sleep. — ns., Somnam'btllisni, 
sleep-walking ; Somnam'bfllist. 

Somniferous, adj. [L. somnus , sleep; 
and ferre, to bring], causing sleep ; 
soporific; narcotic. 

Som'nolence, Som'nolency, n. [L. 

somnolentia ], sleepiness; drowsiness. — 
adj., Som'nolent, sleepy ; drowsy. 

Son (sun), n. [A.S.], a male child ; one 
treated with great kindness ; a term of 
affection.— ns., Son-in-law, the hus- 
band of one’s daughter ; Son'ship, the 
character or state of a son. 

Sonfi/ta, n. [Ital. from L. sonare, to 
sound], a musical composition, usually 
consisting of three or more move- 
ments. 

Song, n. [A.S. See Sing], a short piece 
of poetry set to music ; poetry ; a 
small sum or price. — w., Song'ster, 
one skilled in singing ; a singing bird. 
Fan. Song'stress. 

Son'net, n. [Fr., from Ital.; from L. 
sdnus, a sound], a poem of fourteen 
lines, in which the 1st, 4th, 5th, and 
8th, the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and *7th, the 
9th, 11th, and 13th, the 10th, 12th, 
and 14th rhyme with each other. — n. 
Sonneteer', one who makes sonnets. 

Sono'rous ( so-no'rus ), adj. [L. aonbrus : 
sdnua, a sound], sounding when struck; 


giving a loud, clear sound ; deep in 
tone. — n., Sono'rousness. 

Soon, adv. [A.S.], in a short time; at 
an early hour ; willingly. 

Soot, n. [A.S.], the loose, black particles 
from smoke.— adj., Soot'y, pertaining 
to soot ; causing soot ; dirty with soot ; 
like soot. 

Sooth, adj. [A.S.], true; faithful; — n., 
truth. — v., Sooth'say, to say the 
truth ; to foretell ; to predict ; to pro- 
phesy. — n., Sooth'sayer, one who 
foretells ; a prophet. 

Soothe, v. [A.S. ; same root as Sooth], 
to please with kind words or actions ; 
to ease ; to relieve ; to assent. 

Sop, n. [A.S. ; same root as Sup], any- 
thing steeped in liquid food ; bread 
dipped in broth, gravy, etc. ; some 
thing given to keep one quiet ; — v ., to 
steep in a liquid. Pars. Sopping, 
Sopped. 

Sophism ( so/izm ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
sdphos, wise], a misleading argument ; 
a fallacy. — n., Soph'ist, a teacher of 
philosophy, etc. ; one who reasons 
falsely. — adjs., Sophis'tic and 
Sophis'tical, pertaining to the 
sophists ; false and misleading ; un- 
sound. — v., Sophisticate, to make 
false or impure ; vitiate ; adulterate.— 
n., Sophistry, the practice of the 
sophists ; misleading reasoning. 

Soporif'erous and Soporific, adjs. 
[L. sopor , sleep ; and ferre, to bring], 
causing or inducing sleep. — n., 
Soporific, that which causes sleep. 

Soprfi/no, n. [Ital., from L. supra, 
above], the highest kind of female or 
boy’s voice; a soprano singer; pi.. 
Sopranos and Soprfi.nl ; also 
Soprfi/nist. 

Sor'cerer, n. [Fr., from L. sortiri, to 
cast lots], one who pretends to foretell 
the future by the aid of evil spirits ; 
one skilled in sorcery. Fern. Sor- 
ceress •*— -n. , Sor'cery, the pretended 
foretelling of the future ; magic *, witch- 
craft. 

Sor'did, adj. [Fr., from L. sordMus], 
dirty ; low in mind or thought ; mean ; 
covetous. — n., Sor'didness. 

Sore, adj, [A.S., a wound], feeling or 
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causing pain ; painful. — n., a place 1 
where pain is felt; bruised flesh or 
broken skin ; — adv. (and Sorely), in 
a sore manner. — n., Sore'ness. 

Sor'rel (1), n. [Fr. ; akin to Sour], a 
plant whose leaves have a sour taste. 
Sor'rel (2), adj. [Fr. ; akin to Searj, 
reddish-brown ; — a reddish-brown 
colour; a horse of this colour. 

S or 'row (sorVo), n. [A.S. ; same root as 
Sore], pain of mind ; grief ; mourning ; 

— v., to feel pain of mind ; to be sad. 

— adjs., Sor'rowful, causing or show- 
ing sorrow ; sad ; painful ; Sor'ry, 
sore in mind ; pained at loss or dis- 
appointment ; feeling regret ; feeling 
pity (for) ; of little worth or value. 

Sort, n. [Fr., from L. sors , a lot], a kind 
or class ; persons or things having the 
same qualities ; order or rank; manner 
of being or acting ;—v., to arrange in 
lots ; to put in order ; (out) to select. — 

71 . , Sort'er, one who sorts letters, as 
in a post-oflice. 

Sor'tie (sor'te), n. [Fr., from Ital. sortire, 
to make a sally], a sudden attack from 
a besieged place. 

Sot, n. [Fr.], a stupid, drunken fellow ; 
one who is always drinking. — adj., 
Sot'tisll, having the nature of a sot ; 
stupid through drink. 

SOU ( soo ), n. [Fr., from L. solidus , a 
coin], a French copper coin, worth 
five centimes, about one halfpenny. 
Sou'briquet. See Sobriquet. 

Soucboilg' ( soo-shong '), 71 . [Chinese— 
little plant], a fine kind of black tea. 

Sou'danese ( soo'dan-ez ), adj., pertain- 
ing to the Soudan in Africa n., an 
inhabitant of the Soudan. 

Sough ( suf ), also SOW, Scot. Soogh, 
n. [Scand.], a sighing as of wind in 
trees ; — v., to sigh as the wind. 

Sought (sau>t), v., past tense and par. 
See Seek. 

Soul {sol), n. [A.S.], the seat of life and 
thought in man ; energy ; spirit ; the 
leading spirit in any work, etc. ; a 
human being. — adjs., Souled, having 
soul, chiefly in phrases high-souled ; 
great-souled , etc. ; Soul'less, without 
soul or feeling ; spiritless ; mean. 

Sound (1), adj. [A.S. ; akin to Sane], 


South-east 

unbroken ; without a flaw ; healthy in 
mind or body ; deep, as sleep ; free 
from error ; orthodox ; laid on with 
force. 

Sound (2), n. [A.S. ; akin to Swim], lit. 
that which one can swwi across ; a 
narrow part of the sea ; the air-bladder 
of a fish. 

Sound (3), n. [Fr., from L. sonar e], that 
which can be heard ; — v, , to strike the 
ear ; to cause to sound ; to examine ; 
to test ; to direct by a sound ; to 
signal ; to spread abroad. 

Sound (4), v. [Fr., from L. sub, under ; 
and unda , a wave], to measure the 
depth of water; to try to find out a 
person’s thoughts ; to examine with a 
probe ; — n., a long probe. — n., Sound- 
ing, act of finding depth ; pi., a part 
of the sea not too deep to be sounded. 

Soup ( soo2>\ n. [Fr. ; akin to Sup], food 
of meat or vegetables boiled in water. 

Sour, adj. [A.S.], having a sharp, bitter 
taste; not sweet; ill-natured to 
grow or to make sour or ill-natured, 
—w., Sour'ness. 

Source (sons), n. [Fr., from L. surgtre , to 
rise], that from which anything rises or 
begins ; that which causes life ; origin ; 
author. 

Souse (souz), 71. [Fr., from same root as 
Sauce], pickle made with salt ; that 
which is kept in pickle ; — v., to steep 
in pickle ; to plunge into ; to fall upon 
suddenly ; to wet through and through. 

South, n. [A.S.], the point opposite the 
north r ^re the sun is at mid-day. 

South-east', adj., half-way between 
south and east ; — n. t the south-east 
point. — adjs., South-east'erly, from 
or toward the south-east; South- 
east'ern, belonging to the south-east ; 
Southerly (suth'er-ly), from or to- 
ward the south ;—adv., toward the 
south. — adj., South'em ( suth'ern ), 
pertaining to the south ; toward 
the south; — n ., one who lives in 
the south. — adjs., South'ernmost 
and South'most, farthest to 
the south. — n., Southernwood, a 
shrubby, aromatic plant, like worm- 
wood. — adjs.. South' ward, toward 
the south; South - west', South- 
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west'erly, etc. See South-east, 

etc., and for east read west . — n., 
South-wester (or sow-west' er), a gale 
from the south-west ; a waterproof hat 
with a flap over the neck. 

Souvenir' ( soo-ve-ner ' or soov'ner ), n. 
[Fr„ from L. sub, under ; and venire , 
to come], something to keep a person 
from forgetting ; a keepsake. 

Sov'ereign ( sov'er-in ), adj. [Fr., from 
L. supremus ], having the highest power 
or position ; above all others ; belong- 
ing to a king or chief ruler; — n., a king 
or a queen ; a gold coin worth twenty 
shillings. — n., Sovereignty, the state 
of being sovereign ; sovereign power ; 
supremacy. 

Sow (1), n. [A.S.], the [female pig ; an 
oblong mass of melted metal (see Pig). 

SOW (2) (so), v . [A.S.], to scatter seed on 
the ground; to spread abroad ; to plant 
by seed. Past par. Sown and sowed. 

Spa (spaw), n., a spring of mineral 
water, so called from Spa, in Belgium. 

Space (spas), n. [Fr., from L. spatium 1 
place or room ; distance of placi 
or time; — v., to place things with 
spaces between. — adj., Spa'cious 
( spa'shus ), having plenty of space ; 
very large. 

Spade, n. [A.S.], an instrument for 
digging, having a broad flat blade and 
a long handle ; — v., to dig with a spade. 

Span (1), v. [A.S.], to stretch or bridge 
over ; to measure with the fingers out- 
stretched ; to yoke, as oxen ; — n., the 
length between the point of the out- 
stretched thumb and little finger ; nine 
inches; the distance crossed by an 
arch, etc. ; a space of time ; a yoke of 
oxen or horses. Pars. Spanning, 
spanned. — n., Span ner, an instru- 
ment for tightening screw nuts. 

Span (2), adj. and adv. [Scand.], wholly ; 
quite — as in span' -new, spick and span. 

Span'drel, n. [from Span(l)], the space 
between the curve of an arch and the 
rectangular frame around it. 

Span'gle (spang' gl), n. [A.S.J, a small 
piece of glittering metal; anything 
that sparkles ; — v., to ornament with 
spangles ; to sparkle. 

Span'iard (span' yard), n,, a native of 


Spain. — adj., Span'isll, pertaining to 
Spain, its people, etc. ; — n., the lan- 
guage of Spain. 

Spaniel ( span' y el ), n., a dog, with long 
thick hair and hanging ears, of Spanish 
breed. 

Spank, v. [E.], to strike with the open 
hand; to walk or sail quickly. — n., 
Spank'er, one who spanks ; a fore- 
and-aft Bail ; a fleet horse. 

Sp&T (1), n . [E. ; perhaps akin to Spear], 
any long, narrow piece of wood; the 
cross- woods of a fence ; a mast, yard, 
etc., of a ship. 

Spar (2), n. [A.S.], a kind of mineral, 
flaky and shining. — adj., Spar'ry, 
consisting of or like spar. 

Spar (3), v. [Old Fr. esparer], to strike 
with the spurs, as cocks do ; to fight 
with the fists in fun or in earnest ; to 
quarrel in words ;—n., a fight. Pars. 
Sparring, sparred. 

Spar'able, n. See Sparrow. 

Spare, adj. [A.S.], small in quantity ; 
thin ; over and above what is needed ; 
kept for future use; — v., to use in 
small quantities ; to do or go without ; 
to show mercy to ; to lay up for future 
use.— n., Spare'ness, leanness ; thin- 
ness. — adj., Sparing, using little ; 
frugal; saving.— adv., Sp&rlngly. — 
7 i., Sp&rlngness. 

SpArk, 7i. [A.S.], a small particle of fire ; 
any small sparkling body ; that which 
can be kindled into life or action ; a 
gay young fellow ; a lover. 

Sp&r'kle, 7i., a little spark ; a gleam ; 
brightness ; — v., to give out sparks ; to 
shine ; to send up small bubbles. 

Spar'row (spar'rb), fjz. [A.S.], a small, 
brown, chirping bird. — ns., Spar'rOW- 
bill and Spar'able, a small nail in 
soles of boots and shoes (so called from 
its shape) ; Spar'row-hawk, a small 
hawk which preys upon sparrows, etc. 

Sparse, adj. [L. sparger e, to scatter], 
thinly scattered; Bcanty ; rare. — ns., 
Sparse'ness and Sparsity.— adv., 
Sparsely. 

Spartan, adj., pertaining to ancient 
Sparta ; courageous ; able to endure ; — 
n., a native of Sparta ; a brave person. 
Spasm, 7i. [Fr., from Gk. tpasmos], a 
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sudden, violent, and involuntary con- 
traction of the muscles ; a paroxysm ; 
a sudden effort soon over. — n ., Spas- 
modic, a medicine for relieving 
spasms ; — adj. (also Spasmodical), 
pertaining to spasms ; acting by fits 
and starts. 

Spate, n. [C.3, a river flood. 

Spat'ter, v. [from Spot, Spit], to 
scatter moisture ; to cover with spots 
of mud ; to make dirty ; to speak ill 
of. — n. pi, Spat'ter-dashes, mud- 
guards for the legs. 

Spavin, n. [Old Fr. esparvain ; akin to 
root of Sparrow], a swelling of the 
joints of a horse’s leg. — adj., Spav- 
ined, ill with spavin. 

Spawn, n. [Fr., from L. expanders, to 
spread out], the eggs of fish or frogs ; 
offspring; — v., to lay eggs as fish do; 
to bring forth. — n., Spaw'ner, a 
female fish. Masc. Milt'er. 

Speak, v. [A.S.], to utter words ; to 
make thought known by words ; to 
make a speech ; to make mention. 
Past tense , Spoke or Spake ; past 
par. spoken.— ns., Speaker, one 
who speaks ; the chairman of the 
House of Commons ; Speak'ership ; 
Speaking-trumpet, an instrument 
for carrying the voice to a great 
distance. 

Spear, n. [A.S. ; akin to Spar], a long 
shaft pointed with iron, used in fight- 
ing, hunting, or in catching fish ; — v. t 
to kill with a spear.— ns., Spear'man, 
one armed with a spear ; Spear'mint, 
mint with spear-shaped leaves. 

Special ( spesh'al ), adj. [L. specmlis : 
species, a kind], pertaining to a species ; 
differing from others ; out of the com- 
mon ; fitted for a particular purpose ; 
belonging to one only. — adv., Speci- 
ally, in a special way ; most of all ; in 
a high degree. — v., Specialize or 
Specialise, to attend to special 
points ; to fit for special use ; to give 
details.— ns., Specialism, devotion 
to a special branch ; Specialist, 
one skilled in some special branch : 
Speciality ( spesh-i-al'i-ty ) and Spe- 
cialty (spesh'al-ty), that in which a 
man is highly skilled ; a special pro- 
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duct ; Spe'oies (spe'shex), a number of 
things which have the same nature or 
characteristics ; animals or plants clas- 
sified by qualities which they have in 
common; a subdivision of a genus; 
Spe'cie ( spe'she ), coined money, as dis- 
tinct from bank notes. — v., Specify 
( spes'ify ), to make particular mention 
of ; to point out clearly ; to give details. 
— n., Specific, a medicine of special 
use in a special disease. — adjs., (and 
Speciflcal), marking a species ; point- 
ing out clearly ; giving details. — n., 
Specification, a written statement 
giving details. 

Specimen ( spes'i-men ), 7i. [L.], a part 
to show the nature of the whole ; a 
sample ; a pattern. 

Spe'ciOUS (spe/shus), adj. [L. speciosus], 
fair to see ; seemingly worthy, espe- 
cially at first sight; plausible. — n., 
Spe'ciousness. 

Speck, it. [A.S.], a small spot ; a blem- 
ish ; a stain ; a very small bit ;— v., to 
mark with spots. 

Speckle, n., a little speck or spot of 
a different colour ;— n., to mark with 
small spots. — adj.. Speckled, spotted. 

Spectacle, n. [L. spectaculum, a show], 
something seen; a great show; a 
remarkable sight; pi., glasses in a 
frame to help weak sight. — adj., Spec- 
tac'filar, grand ; showy. 

Spectator, n ., [L. from spectare, to 
look on], one who looks on. Fem. 
Spectatress or Specta'trix. 

Spectre ( spec'ter ), n. [L. spectrum , a 
vision], a spirit become visible; a 
ghost.— adj.. Spectral, pertaining to 
or like a spectre ; ghostly ; made by the 
spectrum. — n ., Spectrum, an image 
of something seen, continued after 
shutting the eyes ; the colours of a 
ray of light separated by a prism ; pi., 
Spectra. 

Spectroscope, n. [L. spectrum; and 
Gk. slcopein, to see], an instrument for 
separating and examining the colours 
of a ray of light. 

Spec'filate, v. [L. speculatus : speculari , 
to observe], to turn a matter over in 
the mind ; to buy in hope of selling at 
a high profit.— ns., Speculation, act 
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of speculating ; a mental view in search 
of truth ; a buying in the hope of sell- 
ing at a profit; Spec'M&tor. — adj., 
Spec'ttl&tive, in the habit of specu- 
lating ; pertaining to or formed by 
speculation . — ft. , Spec'MStis t. — ac#. , 
Spec'fLlatory. 

Spec'tllum, n. [L. a mirror], a mirror 
of polished metal; an instrument for 
examining parts which could not other- 
wise be seen; pi., Spec'flla.— adj., 
Spec'tllar, pertaining to a speculum ; 
like a mirror. 

Speech, n. [A.S., from Speak], power 
of speaking ; the use of words to ex- 
press thought ; words used in speaking ; 
an address; an oration; language. — 
adj., Speechless, dumb; silent. — ft., 
Speech'lessness. 

Speed, ft. [A.S.], quickness of motion ; 
progress ; success ; amount of motion 
in a given time ; v., to move or cause to 
move quickly ; to make haste ; to make 
or become successful ; to wish success 
to. Past tense and past par. Sped. — 
adj., Speed'y, quick; swift; rapid.— 
ft., Speediness.— adv., Speedily. 

Spell (1), ft. [A.S. spelian , to act for 
another], work done to relieve ; a turn 
of work ; a short space of time ;— v., to 
work in place of another. 

Spell (2), ft. [A.S., a story], words sup- 
posed to have a magic power ; a charm ; 
— v., to tell or write the letters of a word; 
(out) to read slowly and with difficulty. 
Past tense and par. Spelled or spelt 
(1). — adj., Spell'bound, bound by 
a spell; fascinated. — ns., Spelling, 
act of saying or writing the letters of 
a word Spell'ing-bee, a spelling 
match ; Spell'ing-book, a book for 
teaching spelling. 

Spelt (2), ft. [A.S.], a kind of grain. 

Spelt'er, n. [Du. ; akin to Pewter], zinc. 

Spen'cer, n., a short jacket, named from 
Earl Spencer ; a fore-and-aft sail behind 
the fore or the main mast. 

Spend, v. [A.S., from L. dispendSre , to 
give out], to lay out or use ; to wear 
out by using ; to make bad use of; to 
pass, as time. Past tense and par., 
Spent.— ft., Spendthrift, one who 
spends money foolishly. 


Spense'rlan, adj., pertaining to Ed- 
mund Spenser , or to his stanza in the 
Faerie Queen. 

Sperm, n. (Fr., from L. sperm a , seed], 
animal seed ; eggs of fish or frogs ; 
spawn. — adjs., Spermatic and Sper- 
matlcaL— ns., Sperm-oil, oil got 
from the sperm - whale ; Sperm - 
Whale, a kind of whale from which 
sperm - oil and spermaceti are got ; 
Spermaceti [L. cetus, a whale], fat 
from the sperm-whale, used in making 
candles, etc. 

Spew or Spue (spu), v. [A.S.], to vomit ; 
to cast forth with disgust. 

Sphere (s\fer), n. [Fr., from L. sphara: 
Gk. sphaira, a ball], a round body 
every point of whose surface is equally 
distant from the centre ; a globe ; the 
extent of a person’s work or influence ; 
— v., to put in a sphere ; to make per- 
fectly round. — adjs., SphSrlC and 
Sph8rlcaL— ns., Sphericity (sfer- 
is'i-ty), state of being spherical; 
Sphe'roid [Gk. eidos, form], some- 
thing nearly but not quite a sphere.— 
adj., Sphgroi'dal. 

Sphinx, ft. [L., from Gk. sphingein, to 
strangle], a fabulous monster with the 
body of a lioness and the head of a 
woman, supposed to strangle all who 
were unable to answer its riddles. 

Spice, w. [Fr., from L. species, a kind], 
a vegetable product with a strong, 
aromatic taste, used for seasoning ; a 
small part ; — v . , to season with spice. — 
ft., Spi'cery, the whole class of spices ; 
place where spices are kept. — adj., 
Spi'cy, full of spice ; witty ; fragrant ; 
pungent; smart, racy. — n., Spi'ci- 
ness. 

Spick, ft. [for Spike], a nail ; now only 
used in the phrase spick and span. 

Spi'der, n. [E., for spinther], an insect 
which spins a web to catch flies. 

Spig ot, ft. [C. See Spike], a pin for 
stopping the outlet of a cask. ^ 

Spike, ri. [L. spica, an ear of corn], a big 
nail ; an ear of corn ; — v., to pierce with 
a Bpike ; to plant with spikes ; to drive 
a nail into the touch-hole of a cannon. 
— w., Spike'let, a small spike. — adj., 
Splk'y, full of spikes ; like a spike. 
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Spike'nard, n. [L. spieanardi], a sweet- 
smelling oil from the nard plant, which 
hears spikelike flowers. 

Spill (1), Spile, and Spell, ns. [A.S., a 
splinter], a thin piece of wood or twisted 
paper used for lighting candles, etc. ; a 
pin to stop a hole ; a bung. 

Spill (2), v. [A.S., to destroy], to allow 
to run out, as water, etc. ; to pour out ; 
to be wasted. 

Spin, v. [ A.S. ; akin to Span], to draw 
out and twist into threads ; to whirl 
round ; (out) to draw out to a great 
length ; to prolong. Pres. par. Spin- 
ning; past tense and par. Spun.— 
ns., Spin'ner, one who spins ; a long- 
legged insect ; Spin'neret, that part 
of a spider’s body by means of which 
it spins its thread ; Spin'nery. 

Spin'dle, n., the rod on which the thread 
is twisted and rolled in spinning ; a 
measure of yarn ; a pin round which 
anything turns ; an axis ; a shaft. 

Spin'ach and Spin'age (spin'dj), ns. 
Lltal., from L. spina , a thorn], a vege- 
table with prickly leaves used for food. 

Spine, n. [L. spina], a thorn ; something 
sharp-pointed ; the backbone, from its 
jagged appearance. — adjs., Spi'nal, 
pertaining to the backbone ; Spi'nose, 
Spi'nous, and Spln'y, like a spine ; 
thorny. 

Spin'et, 7i. [Fr., from L. spina, a thorn], 
an old-fashioned piano (so called be- 
cause its strings were struck with 
pointed quills). 

Spin'ster, n. [A.S., one who spins], an 
unmarried woman. 

Spir'acle (or spi'-), n. [L. spiraculum: 
spirare, to breathe], the hole through 
which whales, etc. , breathe ; any small 
passage for air. 

Spire (1), n. [A.S., a reed-stalk], a stalk 
or blade ; something tall and tapering 
to a point ; a steeple. — adjs., Spi'ral, 
like a spire ; Spi'ry, like a spire ; 
having spires. 

Spire (2), n. [L. splra , a coil], anything 
twisted ; the thread of a screw ; a curl. 
— adj. , Spi ral, winding like the thread 
of a screw;— n., a curve so winding.— 
adv., Spi'rally. 

Spirit, n. [L. spiritus], the breath or 


life of man ; the part of man which 
lives and knows ; a ghost ; one who 
takes a leading part ; state of mind ; 
real meaning ; vigour ; distilled liquid ; 
alcohol ; strong drink ; — v., to put 
vigour into ; to carry off secretly. — 
adjs., Spirited, lively ; animated ; 
Spiritless, without life or spirit ; 
dull ; dejected ; Spiritual, of the 
nature of spirit ; pure in heart ; 
pertaining to divine or sacred things ; 
relating to the after life. — 1 \, Spir- 
itualize or Spiritualise, to make 
spiritual ; to make pure in heart ; to 
give a spiritual meaning to. — ns., 
Spiritualism, state of being spir- 
itual; the belief that nothing is real 
but soul or spirit ; the belief that 
spirits send messages to the living 
through mediums ; Spirltflalist, one 
who believes in spiritualism ; Spir- 
ituality, state of being spiritual ; 
purity of heart. — adj., Spirltflous, 
containing alcohol or spirit. 

Spirt. See Spurt. 

Spit (1), ii. [A.S.], a pointed piece of 
iron on which meat is roasted ; — v., to 
put on a spit; to pierce with a spit. 
Pars. Spitting-, spitted. 

Spit (2), v. [A.S.], to cast out of the 
mouth. Pars. Spitting, spit; past 
tense, spat or spit. — ns., Spit'tle, 
that which is spit out ; the fluid in the 
mouth ; saliva ; Spittoon', a vessel 
for spitting into. 

Spite, ii. [for Despite], ill-feeling, ill- 
will, or hatred ;~~v., to vex ; to annoy ; 
to thwart. — adj., Spite'ful, full of 
spite; desiring to vex. — n., Spite- 
fulness. 

Splash, v. [from the sound], to dash 
water about ; to dabble in water ; — n. , 
water or mud dashed about. — ii., 
Splash'board, a board to keep off 
mud from the horse’s heels. — adj., 
Splash'y, wet and muddy 

Splay, v. [a contraction of Display], to 
slope or slant ; to put out of joint 
adj., turned outwards, as in splay- 
foot ; — n., a slope or bevel on the sides 
of a door or a window. 

Spleen, n. [L. splen], a soft gland, once 
supposed to be the seat of anger and 
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melancholy ; ill-nature ; bad temper ; 
lowneBs of spirits. — n., Splenetic, 
one affected with spleen ;—adjs. (and 
Splenet'ical), bad-tempered ; low in 
spirits. 

Splen'dent, adj. [L. splendere, to shine], 
shining ; lustrous. 

Splen'did, adj. [L. splendtdus], shining 
brightly ; having a grand appearance : 
very famous. — n., Splen/dour ( splen '- 
dur ), brightness ; grandeur ; show. 

Splice, v. [Du. splissen, for splitsen], to 
join two ends of a rope by weaving the 
strands together ; to join pieces of 
wood or of metal by overlapping the 
ends ; — n., a joint made by splicing. 

Splint, n. [Scand. ; akin to Split], a 
piece of wood split off; a thin piece 
used to bind a broken limb ;— v., to 
bind with splints. — n., Splint'er, a 
small piece split off v., to split into 
long, thin pieces ; to splint ; to bind up. 

Split, v. [Scand.], to divide from end to 
end ; to burst asunder ; to dash to 
pieces; to separate; — n., a crack or 
rent ; a breach in a party. Pars. 
Splitting, split ; past tense , split. 

Splut'ter, V. [Scand.], to talk indis- 
tinctly; to stammer; — n., a confused 
noise. 

Spoil, v. [Fr., from L. spolium , booty], 
to take from by force; to make use- 
less; to injure; to destroy; — n., that 
which is taken by force. Past tense 
and past par. Spoiled or spoilt. 

Spoke (1), n. [A.S. ; akin to Spike], one 
of the rays of a wheel from the nave 
to the rim; a step of a ladder.— n., 
Spoke-Shave, a tool for smoothing 
spokes, etc. 

Spoke (2), past tense of Speak. 
Spokes'man, n. [Spoke ( 2 )], one who 
speaks for another ; an advocate. 
Spoliation, n. [L. Spoliare , to spoil], 
act of plundering. 

Spon'dee (or sport dd), n. [Gk. sponde , a 
drink-offering], a measure in poetry of 
two long syllables marked — , used 
in songs accompanying drink-offerings. 

— adi., Spondaic, pertaining to or 
consisting of spondees. 

Sponge (spuvj), n. [Fr., from L. spongia], 
the skeleton of a sea-animal used 
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to suck up water ; a mop for cleaning 
out a cannon ; dough ; a hanger-on ; — 
v., to wipe with a sponge ; to gain in 
a mean way .—adj., Spon'gy, like a 
sponge ; wet and soft. 

Spon'sal, adj. [L. sponsdlis: spondere, 
to promise], relating to a betrothal, a 
marriage, or a spouse. — n., Spon'sor, 
one who promises for another ; a 
surety ; a god-father or god-mother. 

Spontaneous, adj. [L. sponte, of one’s 
own accord], of one’s own free will ; un- 
forced ; without a visible cause. — ns., 
Spontaneity and Spont§/neous- 
ness, state of being spontaneous. 

Spool, n. [Du.], a reel for thread;— v., 
to wind upon a spool. 

Spoon, n. [A.S., a chip], a small, shal- 
low bowl with a handle, used in pre- 
paring or taking food; — v., to use a 
spoon. — n., Spoon'bill, a long-legged 
bird having a bill like a spoon.— adj., 
Spoon'ey or Spoon'y, soft or silly ; 
too fond; — n., a soft person. — n., 
Spoon'ful, a small quantity ; as much 
as a spoon can hold. 

Spoor, n. [Du. ; akin to SpIlT], marks 
made by the feet ; trail ; trace. 

Sporadic, ad?. [Gk. sporadlkos : speirein, 
to sow], happening only here and there. 

Spore, n. [Gk. sporos, a Beed], a minute 
seed of ferns and other non -flowering 
plants. 

Spor'ran, n. [Gael., a purse], the leather 
purse or pouch worn in front of a kilt. 

Sport, n. [a contraction of Disport], a 
making of fun ; that which makes 
mirth ; an object of mirth ; racing, 
hunting, fishing, and the like; pi., 
games;— v., to make merry; to have 
fun ; to take part in racing, etc. — 
adjs., Sport/ful, merry ; frolicsome ; 
Sporting and Sportive, pertaining 
to or fond of sports. — n., Sports- 
man, one who is fond of sport. 

Spot, n. [E. ; perhaps from root of Spit], 
a dirty mark ; a stain ; a small part of 
different colour ; a place ; — v., to make 
dirty marks ; to cover with spots ; to 
detect. Pars. Spotting, spotted.— 
adjs., Spotless, without a spot ; purej; 
innocent ; Spot'ted and Spot'ty, cov- 
ered with spots. 
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Spouse (spowz), n. [Fr., from L. sponms: 
spondere, to promise], a husband or 
wife. — adj., Spous'al, pertaining to a 
spouse or to marriage n. (usually in 
plural), marriage. 

Spout, v. [Scand.], to flow out with 
force ; to speak much ; — n ., the end of 
a pipe or the mouth of a vessel ; a pipe 
for rain water ; a jet of water.— w., 
SpOUt'er, a great talker. 

Sprain, v. [Fr., from L. ex: prem6re, to 
press], to twist or wrench the muscles ; 

— 7i., injury caused by overstrain. 

Sprang, v., past tense of Spring. 

Sprat, n. [Du.], a small fish somewhat 
like the herring. 

Sprawl, v. [Scand.], to throw the limbs 
about ; to spread the limbs ungrace- 
fully. 

Spray (1), n. [A.S.], particles of water, 
etc., driven by the wind v., to blow 
spray upon. 

Spray (2), n. [Scand.], a small branch 
with leaves or blossoms. 

Spread ( spred ), v. [A.S.], to open out ; 
to scatter ; to form into a broad sur- 
face; to pass from one to another. 
Past tense and par. Spread. — n . , 
Spread'eagle, an eagle with out- 
stretched wings ; — adj., boastful ; bom- 
bastic.— 7 i., Spread'eagleism. 

Spree, n. [Ir., a spark], a bit of fun ; a 
drinking frolic. 

Sprig, 7i. [A.S.], a shoot or twig; a 
small nail. 

Sprightly ( sprit'ly ), adj. [from Sprite], 
full of life ; active ; alert. 

Spring, v. [A.S.], to move quickly and 
suddenly ; to leap from the ground ; 
to come up from beneath the ground ; 
to result ; to appear ; to be descended ; 
to cause to explode ; to overstrain ; 
(back) to rebound ; — n., a quick and 
sudden motion ; a leap ; a source ; an 
upflow of water ; elastic force ; an elas- 
tic body used to produce or to regulate 
force; the first season of the year. 
Past tense, Sprung or sprang ; past 
par. sprung.— 71*. Spring'al, an en- 
gine formerly used for hurling missiles ; 
also (-aid), a sprightly young man ; 
Springe ( spring ), a spring noose for 
snaring animals;— r., to catch in a 
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snare. — n., Spring- tide [see Tide], 
spring-time; the highest tide. Op- 
posed to Neap-tide.— ad;., Spring y, 
pertaining to or like a spring ; full of 
springs; elastic.— n., Springiness. 

Sprinkle (spring'kl), v. [A.S. ; same root 
as Spring], to scatter in small drops ; 
to cover slightly, as with dust; — ns. 
(and Sprink'ling), act of sprinkling ; 
a thin layer; a small and scattered 
number. 

Sprite, n. [Fr., from L. spirUus, breath], 
a spirit ; an elf. 

Sprout, V. [akin to Spurt and Spout], 
to begin to grow ; to bud ;— n., a bud ; 
a young shoot. 

Spruce ( sproos ), adj. [Fr., from Ger. 
Preussen , Prussia], neat or smart. 

Spruce-beer, n. [for Ger. sprossen bier , 
beer of sprouts], beer flavoured with 
sprouts of fir. 

Spruce-fir, n., a fir whose sprouts are 
used in flavouring spruce-beer. 

Sprung, v., past tense and par. of 
Spring. 

Spume, n. [L. spuina ], scum on the top 
of a liquid ; froth ; foam v., to throw 
up spume. — ad/s., Spu'mous and 
Spu'my, foamy ; frothy. 

Spun, v. t past tense and par. of Spin. 

Spunk, 71. [C. ; akin to Sponge], wood 
that easily catches fire ; energy of 
spirit. 

Spur, n. [A.S ], an instrument on a 
rider’s heel for urging on his horse ; 
anything that urges on ; a projection 
on the leg of a cock or the base of a 
flower; a range of mountains at an 
angle with a larger one ;— v., to prick 
with a spur; to urge; to go forward 
with great haste. Pars. Spurring, 
spurred. — «d/s., Spurred ( spurd ), 
having a spur ; Spur'ring, using 
spurs: riding at great speed. — n., 
Spur-Wheel, a wheel with teeth round 
its rim. 

Spurge (spurj), n. [Old Fr., from L. ex- 
purgare, to cleanse], a plant with a hot, 
milky juice, used as a medicine. 

Spu'rious, adj. [L. spurius , not genuine], 
not of the right kind ; not what it seems 
to be ; counterfeit. 

Spurn, v. [A.S., from root of Spur], to 
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drive away, as with the foot ; to treat 
with contempt; — n., scornful treat- 
ment. 

Spurt and Spirt, vs. [for sprit. A.S. ; 
akin to Sprout], to flow out in a sud- 
den stream ; to gush out with force ; — 
n. y a sudden flow from a tube or an 
opening; a strong and short-lived 
effort; — v., to make a strong and sud- 
den effort. 

Sput'ter, V. [Scand., frfq. of Spout], to 
scatter drops of spittle ; to throw off 
drops with noise ; to speak quickly and 
indistinctly ; — w., drops thrown off ; 
rapid speaking. 

SpJU [Old Fr. espic ; L. spectre, to see], 
to get sight of ; to see at a distance ; to 
watch what is going on ; — n., one who 
watches and reports what others are 
doing ; a person sent to find out the 
strength, etc., of an enemy; an in- 
former.— n. y Spy'glass, a glass for 
spying ; a small telescope. 

Squab ( squob ), adj. [Scand.], fat; with- 
out feathers ; — n., an un feathered 
pigeon ; a short, fat person ; a stuffed 
cushion or sofa. 

Squab'ble, v. [Scand.], to contend nois- 
ily ; to wrangle ; — n.y a noisy quarrel. 

Squad (sguod), n. [Fr.,from I.tal, squadra, 
a troop], a number of men at drill ; a 
small party of men at work. 

Squad'ron, n. [Old Fr., from root of 
Squad], a band of horse soldiers of two 
troops, from 120 to 200 men ; part of a 
fleet commanded by a flag-officer. 

Squalid ( squol'id ), adj. [L. squaltdus ], 
very dirty-looking ; stiff with dirt. — 
ns., Squal'or and Squal'idness. 

Squall ( squawl ), v. [Scand. = a strong 
stream], to cry out loudly ; to scream 
as a child ; — n.y a loud cry ; a strong 
blast of wind or rain. — ad\. Squally, 
gusty; blustering. 

Squan der ( squon'der ), v. [Scand.], to 
spend too fast ; to disperse or waste. 

Square, adj. [Fr., from Ital. squadra ], 
having four equal sides and four right 
angles ; forming a right angle ; rightly 
fitted; giving equal justice; fair; leav- 
ing no balance; — n., a square figure ; 
a four-sided space with houses on all 
sides ; an instrument for testing right 
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angles ; a body of soldiers in a squared, 
the product of a number multiplied by 
itself ; — v.y to make like a square ; to 
put right or even ; ;to multiply a num- 
ber by itself ; to agree exactly. 

Squash ( squosh ), v. [Fr., from L. ex; 
and cogtre , to drive], to crush into a 
flattened mass ; to squeeze to pulp ; — 
n.y anything soft and easily pressed ; 
unripe fruit ; a sudden, heavy fall. 

Squat ( squot)y v. [akin to Squash], to 
sit with the legs crossed ; to sit close 
to the ground ; to settle on land with- 
out legal right; — adj ., sitting close to 
the ground ; short and thick. Pare. 
Squatting-, squatted.— n., Squats 
ter, one who settles on land without 
a title. 

Squaw, n.y an Indian woman of North 
America. 

Squeak, v. [Scand., from the sound], to 
utter a short, sharp cry ; — n . , a short, 
sharp, shrill cry. 

Squeal, V. [Scand., for squcakle ], to 
utter a shrill, long-continued cry ; — n., 
a long, Rhrill cry. 

Squeamish, adj. [Mid. E. ' sweymous , 
from root of Swim], easily made 
sick; too nice; easily offended.— 7i., 

Squeamishness. 

Squeeze, V. [A.S. cwisari), to press 
tightly ; to crush small ; to make one’s 
way, as through a crowd ; — n., act or 
result of squeezing. 

Squib, n. IScand., to flash], a paper 
tube filled with powder, and thrown 
burning into the air ; a small firework ; 
a witty or sarcastic saying. 

Squill, n. [L. squilla, a sea-leek], a 
plant of the onion kind, used in 
medicine. 

Squint, V. [Scand. ; akin to Skew], to 
have the eyes at different angles ; to 
look sideways ;—adj ., not straight ; — n., 
a crooked look ; a slight glance. 

Squire, n. y another form of Esquire. 

Squir'rel, n. [Low L. scuriolus; Gk. 
skia , a shadow ; and owra, a tail], a 
small reddish-brown gnawing animal 
with a bushy tail. 

Squirt, V. [Scand.], to force in a stream 
from a narrow pipe ; — n., an instru- 
ment for so doing ; a syringe. 
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Stab, v. [C. stob], to pierce with a sharp 
point; to wound or kill with a sword, 
etc. ; to hurt by falsehood or slander ; 

— n., a wound from a pointed weapon. 
Pars. Stabbing:, stabbed. 

Sta'ble (1), adj. [L. stabllis: stare, to 
stand], standing firmly ; not easily 
moved ; lasting. — ns. % Stability and 
Sta'bleness, power of standing. — v., 
Stablisli. See Establish. 

Sta'ble (2), n. [L. stabulum). a shelter 
for horses or cattle ; — v., to put into 
a stable. — n., Stalling, room to 
lodge horses or cattle. 

Staccfi/to, adj. [Ital. staccare, to sepa- 
rate], with the notes sung or played in 
a distinct, pointed manner. Opposed 
to Legato. 

Stack, n. [Scand.], a pile of wood, hay, 
or straw ; a tall chimney or a block of 
chimneys ;—v., to heap up. 

Sta'dium, n. [Gk. stadion], a race-course ; 
a Greek measure of (50Gf feet. 

Staff, n. [A.S.], a long, narrow piece of 
wood ; a walking-stick ; a rod of office ; 
the handle of an instrument ; the pole 
of a flag ; the lines in music on which 
the notes are written (pi., Staffs or 
Staves) ; a body of assistants (pi. , 
Staffs). 

Stag, n. [Scand.], the male red deer. 

Stage (stdj), n. [Old Fr. estage, a storey : 
Low L. staticum: L. stare, to stand], 
a platform for actors or orators ; a 
theatre ; a platform for workmen ; a 
resting-place ; the distance between 
two resting-places ; a marked amount 
or period. — ns., Stage-coach, a coach 
that carries passengers from one stage 
to another ; Stage-house, 'a house 
where a stage-coach stops; Stage- 
play, a play performed on a stage or 
in a theatre ; Stage-player ; Stag- 
ing (stdj'ing), a stage for workmen 
when building; business of running 
stage-coaches. 

Stag'ger, v. [Scand.], to walk un- 
steadily ; to reel from side to side ; 
to cause to doubt; — n., an unsteady 
movement ; a reeling from side to side ; 
pi., a disease of horses, etc. 

Stag'nant, adj. [L. stagnare, to cease 
to flow], standing still; impure from 
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not flowing ; dull from want of use. — 
v., stagnate, to cease to flow ; to 
become foul from want of motion ; to 
vegetate ; to rust. — ns., Stagnation 
and Stagnancy. 

Staid, adj. [for stayed , from Stay], quiet 
and regular in habits. 

Stain, v. [Fr., from L. dis, away; and 
ting£re, to dye], to make a dirty mark 
upon; to soil; — n., a dirty mark; a 
disgrace. — adj., Stainless, without 
stain ; pure ; spotless. 

Stair, n. [A.S.], a number of steps one 
above another; one of the steps. — n., 
Stair'case, the space in which a stair 
is placed. 

Stake, n. [A.S. ; akin to Stick], a piece 
of wood driven into the ground ; the 
post at which martyrs suffered death ; 
something risked;— v., to support 
with stakes ; to risk. 

Stalac'tite, n. [Gk. staldktos, a drop], 
a stalk of lime hanging from the roof 
of a limestone cave, formed by dripping 
water. — n., Stalag'mite, a similar 
stalk rising from the ground. 

Stale, adj. [Scand.], not fresh ; worn 
out by use.— n., Stale'ness. 

Stalk (1) (stawk), n. [A.S.], the stem of 
a plant ; anything like a stem. 

Stalk (2) (stawk), v. [A.S.], to walk with 
long steps ; to stride ; to approach 
(game) in a stealthy manner. 

Stall ( stawl ), n. [A.S.], a place for 
cattle or horses; a table on which 
things are set for sale ; a reserved seat ; 
— v., to put or keep in a stall. — n., 
stall'age, room for stalls. 

Stallion (stal'yun), n. [Fr.], a male 
horse for breeding purposes. 

Stal'wart (stawl'-X adj. [A.S. roots of 
Stall and Worthy], strong; brave; 
manly. 

Sta'men (pi, Sta'mens), n. [L., a 
thread], one of the thread-like stalks 
forming the male organs of a flower ; 
pi., Stam'ina, strength ; endurance. 
— adj 8., Stamlnal and Stam'inate. 

Stam'mer, v. [A.S., from root stam = 
stum in Stumble], to hesitate in 
speaking; — n., a hesitation in speak- 
ing. 

Stamp, v. [Scand.], to strike the ground 
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with the foot; to make a mark on; 
to fix deeply ; to crush to a powder ;— 

71 . , an instrument for stamping or 
cutting material ; a mark made with 
a stamp ; character or value ; a heavy 
hammer for crushing ; an official mark 
indicating payment of some account, 
etc. 

Stampede' ( stam-pSd '), n. [Span., a 
crash], a rush of frightened cattle; 
panic. 

Stance, n. [Old Fr., from L. stare, to 
stand], standing room ; site. 

Stanch ( stdnsh ) or Staunch ( staunsh),v . 
[Fr., from Low L. stancare], to stop a 
flow; — adj., stout and strong; firm in 
character. 

Stan'chion (stdn'shun), n. [Fr., from L. 
stare], a prop or support ; an iron bar 
in front of a window or a stall. 

Stand, v. [A.S.], to be in an upright 
position ; to be on one’s feet ; to cease 
from moving ; to remain firm or in the 
same place ; to be of a certain height ; 
to be situated on ; to bear or endure ; 
to hold a certain course, as a ship. 
Past tense and par. Stood. — ns., 
Stand, the place on which one stands ; 
a position for viewing races, etc. ; 
Stand'ard, something set or fixed ; a 
rule or measure ; a pole with a flag ; an 
upright support ;—adj., according to 
rule ; having a fixed value. — adj., 
Standing, erect or on foot ; fixed by 
rule or law ; likely to last ; not flow- 
ing; not cut down; — n., a place to 
stand on; continuance; right to be 
heard ; rank and place. 

Stank, v., past tense of Stink. 

Stan'nary, adj. [L. stannum, tin], relat- 
ing to tin mines, etc. ;— n., a tin mine. 

Stan'za, n. [Ital., from L. stare], a divi- 
sion of a poem ; a verse. 

Sta'ple (1), n. [A.S.], a loop of metal 
into which a pin or bolt catches. 

Sta'ple (2), n. [Fr . ; akin to above], an 
established mart or market ; the chief 
trade of a district ; a lock of unmanu- 
factured wool; raw material ;—adj., 
important in the markets ; made in 
large quantities; principal or chief.— 
n., Sta'pler, a dealer. 

Stftr, ft. [A.S.], one of the selMuminoui 
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heavenly bodies; an ornament in the 
shape of a star ; a mark in printing (*) ; 
a famous person ; — v., to adorn with 
stars ; to shine like a star. Pars. 
Starring, starred.—^., Star-fish, a 
star-shaped sea-animal ; Star-gSLzer, 
one who gazes at or reads the stars ; a 
dreamer. — adjs., Starless, without a 
star ; Star'ry, full of stars ; arranged 
like the rays of a Btar. 

Stftr'board, n. [A.s. ; akin to Steer], 
the right side of a ship looking towards 
the bow. Opposite of Port, formerly 
Larboard. 

Starch, n. [A.S., from Stark], a white 
substance which, when mixed with 
water, stiffens linen, etc. ; — v., to 
stiffen with starch. — adjs., Starched, 
stiffened with starch ; stiff in manner ; 
Starch'y, like starch ; stiff in manner. 

Stare, v. [A.S.], to look with the eyes 
wide open ; to look right in one’s face ; 
— n., a fixed look. 

Stfixk, adj. [A.S. stearc], stiff; strong ; 
downright; — adv., quite; entirely. 

Stirling, 7i. [A.S.], a small bird of 
speckled plumage, which can be taught 
to whistle, etc. 

St&rt, v. [E.], to move suddenly ; to get 
or give a sudden fright ; to rouse ; to 
begin ; to set in motion ; to set out ; to 
spring out suddenly; — n., a sudden 
leap or motion ; a sudden alarm ; a 
beginning ; a setting in motion ; a set- 
ting out. 

Star'tle ( star'tl ), v. [freq. of Start], to 
give a person a sudden fright; — n. , 
a sudden fright or surprise. — adj., 
Startling. 

Starve (stdrv), V. [A.S.], to kill or die by 
hunger or cold ; to be in great want.— 
n., Starvation, state of being starved. 
—adj., Starve'ling, thin and weak 
from want ;— n., a half-starved animal ; 
a weakly plant. 

State, n. [L. status, condition], the con- 
dition in which a person or a thing is ; 
place or surroundings ; rank or posi- 
tion ; great show ; a country with laws 
and a government ; — v., to give an 
account of. — adjs., St&t'ed, fixed; 
happening at regular times ; Stately, 
showing great rank or state ; of noble 
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appearance. — ns., State'ment, that 
which is told ; an account ; a narrative ; 
a report ; Stateliness, stately ap- 
pearance ; dignity ; State-paper, a 
paper relating to government business ; 
State-room, a splendid room in a 
large house ; a private cabin on board 
a ship ; States'man, a man skilled in 
affairs of government ; one who directs 
the business of a country; States- 
manship, the qualities of a statesman. 
—adj., States'manlike, having the 
qualities of a statesman ; becoming a 
statesman. 

Static and Statical, adjs. [Gk. stattkos, 
stationary], pertaining to bodies at 
rest or in equilibrium ; acting by mere 
weight or pressure. — n., Stat'ics, the 
science which treats of bodies at rest. 

Sta'tion ( sta'shun ), n. [L. statio : stare, 
to stand], the spot where a person or a 
thing stands ; a stopping-place ; a place 
where police, troops, etc., are stationed; 
a person’s place or duty ; occupation ; 
place among others ; condition of life ; 

— v., to place or set; to appoint to a 
place or duty. — adj., Stationary, at 
rest ; making no progress. 

Stationer, n., a bookseller ; one who 
sells writing paper, etc. — adj., Sta- 
tionery, belonging to a stationer; — 
n., goods sold by stationers. 

Statist, n. [see State], one who collects 
and arranges facts. — adjs.. Statistic 
and Statistical, dealing with facts 
and figures.— ns., Statistics, facts 
and figures collected and arranged ; 
Statistician (sta - tis - tish'un), one 
skilled in arranging facts and figures. 

Stat'ue ( stat'u ), n. [L. statua, a standing 
image], a likeness cut in stone or cast 
in metal. — n., Stat'ftary, the art 
of making statues; one who makes 
statues ; a group of statues. — adj., 
Statuesque' ( stat-u-esk '), having the 
appearance of a statue. — n.. Statu- 
ette' (stat-u-et f ), a little statue. 

Stat'ure, n. [L. statura , height], stand- 
ing appearance or height. 

Sta'tus, n. [L. status], a person’s state 
or condition ; rank ; standing. 

Stat'ute, n. [L. statutum , set up : 
statute], a law made by parliament ; | 
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a fixed law ; a rule or guide for public 
action. — adj., Stat'Utory, made by 
statute ; with the authority of a 
statute. 

Staunch, etc. See Stanch, etc. 

Stave, n. [from Staves, pi. of Staff], 
one of the narrow strips of which a 
cask is made ; the lines on which 
musical notes are written ; a verse of 
poetry ;— v., to break in a cask ; to put 
off or to delay. Past tense and par. 
Staved or stove. 

Stay, v. [Old Fr., from a Du. root mean- 
ing prop], to continue in a place or 
state ; to dwell ; to cease or to cause to 
cease from moving or acting ; to wait 
or to cause to wait ; to fix firmly ; to 
keep from falling ; to prop up ; — n ., 
that which stays or supports ; abode for 
a time ; a stoppage from moving ; a 
rope to support a mast; pi., a stiffened 
bodice worn by women. Past tense 
and par. Staid or stayed. 

Stead ( stcd ), n. [A.S. ; akin to root of 
Stand], standing ground ; place or 
room of another ; the frame of a bed. 
— adj., Stead'fast, firmly fixed; not 
easily moved. — n., Stead'fastness, 
firmness ; constancy.— adj., Stead'y, 
firm in position ; not easily moved ; 
faithful to duty or purpose ; happen- 
ing regularly ; — v., to make steady ; to 
keep firm or constant ; to become 
steady. 

Steak ( stdk ), n. [Scand.], a slice of meat 
cooked or ready for cooking. 

Steal (stel), v. [A.S.], to take what is 
not one’s own ; to slip away un- 
noticed ; to do anything secretly. 
Past tense, Stole ; past par. Stolen. 
— n., Stealth ( stelth ), the doing of 
anything hiddenly ; a concealed act.— 
adj., Stealth'y, done in a hidden 
way ; secret. 

j Steam, n. [A.S.], vapour rising from 
boiling water ; water in a state of mist 
or vapour ; anything rising like steam ; 
—v., to give out steam; to be driven 
by steam ; to soften by passing over 
steam.— ns., Steam'boat, Steam- 
ship, Steam-vessel, Steam-en- 
gine, a boat, etc., moved by steam ; 
Steam er, a ship moved by steam ; an 
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engine for use on roads ; a vessel for 
cooking or washing by steam. 

Steed, n. [A.S. ; akin to Stud], a horse 
for breeding purposes ; a spirited horse. 

Steel, n. [A.S.], iron hardened by heat- 
ing with charcoal ; a bar of steel for 
sharpening knives ; weapons made of 
steel; — adj ., made of steel; — v., to 
point or edge with steel ; to make 
obdurate.— adj., Steel'y, like steel. 

Steel'yard, n., a balance with a long 
and a short arm, the thing to be 
weighed being supported on the short 
arm, and a known weight slid along 
the other until they balance. 

Steep (1), adj. [A.S.], almost straight 
up and down; hard to climb; — n., a 
place hard to climb. — ns., S tee 'pie, a 
tall, tapering tower ; a spire ; Stee- 
ple-Chase, a race over hedges, ditches, 
etc., sometimes with a steeple in view ; 
Steep'ness. 

Steep (2), v. [Scand.], to soak ; to wet 
through and through ; — n., something 
steeped. 

Steer (l), n. [A.S. 1, a young ox. 

Steer (2), v. [A.S.], to guide a ship ; to 
direct or govern ; to pursue a course. 
— ns., steer age (steer dj), act of steer- 
ing ; the effect of the helm ; that part 
of a ship for which the lowest fare is 
paid ; Steers'man, one who steers. 

Stel'lar, adj. [L. Stella , a star], pertain- 
ing to the stars ; full of stars. — adjs.. 
Stellate and Stellated, like a star ; 
Stellhlar and Stelltllate, like little 
stars. 

Stem, n. [A.S.], the trunk of a tree ; the 
stalk of a flower or fruit ; a race or 
family ; the bow of a ship ; the part of 
a word to which the terminations are 
added ; — v., to stop the flow*of ; to go 
against the stream. Pars. Stem- 
ming*, stemmed. 

Stench ( stensh ), n. [A.S.], a very bad 
smell ; a stink. 

Sten'cil, n. [Fr., from L. scintilla , a 
spark (?)], a metal plate pierced with a 
pattern, through which colour is ap- 
plied ; — v., to paint or print by means 
of a stencil. Pars. Stencilling, sten- 
cilled. 

Stenog raphy, n. [Gk., stems, narrow ; 
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and graphein, to write], shorthand 
writing.— adjs., Stenographic and 
Stenograph'ical. 

Stento'rian, adj. [Gk. Stentor, a loud- 
voiced herald], very loud. 

Step, n. [A.S.], the distance passed over 
by the foot in walking ; a small space ; 
one of the foot-pieces of a stair or a 
ladder ; manner of walking ; a foot- 
print ; a footfall ; a movement or 
action ; — v., to move one foot past the 
other ; to walk Blowly ; to fix a 
mast in its place. Pars. Stepping, 
stepped.— n., Step'ping- stone, a 
stone for stepping on when crossing 
water or mud ; a help towards success. 

Step-Child, n. [A.S. stedp, orphaned], 
one who stands in the relation of a 
child through the marriage of a parent ; 
and for Step-brother, Step-father, 
etc., read brother, father , etc., for child. 

Steppe (step), n. [Russian], a great plain. 

Ster'eoscope (ster'e-o-scop), n. [Gk. 
stereos, solid ; and skSpein, to behold], 
an instrument with a magnifying glass 
for each eye for viewing two pictures 
of the same thing, thus giving the 
figures the appearance of standing 
out from the surface. — adjs.. Stereo- 
scopic and Stereoscopical. 

Stereotype, n. [Gk. stereos, solid], a 
metal plate impressed with an exact 
copy of type set up for printing; the 
art of making such plates ; — adj., 
printed from stereotypes ; — v., to make 
stereotypes, or to print from them ; to 
fix unalterably. — adj. , Stereotyped, 
printed from stereotypes ; fixed or 
settled. 

Sterile (ster'il), adj. [L. sterUis ], barren ; 
unfruitful ; without ideas ; unimagina- 
tive . — n ., Sterility, barrenness ; un- 
fruitfulness. 

Sterling, adj. [E., from Easterling, or 
North German merchants, whoso coin 
was of the best quality], denoting 
British money ; of good quality ; pure ; 
real. 

Stern (1), adj. [A.S.], having a hard 
look ; severe in manner. 

Stem (2), n. [Scand. ; akin to Steer], 
the hinder part of a ship, where the 
helm is.— adj., Stera'most, farthest 
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astern.— n., Stern-sheets, that part 
of a boat between the stern and rowers. 

Ster'num, n. [L., from Gk. sternun , the 
breast], the breast-bone. 

Sternuta'tion, n. LL. sternutare, to 
sneeze], act of sneezing. — adjs., Ster- 
nu'tative and Stemu'tatory, caus- 
ing sneezing n., that which causes 
sneezing. 

Ster'torous, adj . [L. stertgre , to snore], 
snoring ; breatliing hoarsely. — n., 

Ster'torousness. 

Stethoscope, n. [Gk. stethos, the breast; 
and sktipein, to see], an instrument for 
listening to the beating of the heart or 
the sound of the lungs. — adjs., Stetho- 
scop'ic and Stethoscop'ical, per- 
taining to or done by the stethoscope. 

Ste'vedore ( ste'vc-dor ), n. [Span., from 
L. stipdre , to press together], one who 
loads or unloads a ship. 

Stew (stu), v. [Fr., from a root akin to 
Stove], to cook without allowing to 
boil; to simmer; — n., stewed meat; a 
state of worry. 

Stew'ard (stuard), n. [A.S. stigu, a 
sty ; and weard, a guardian], one who 
takes care of another’s property ; a 
head servant; one who looks after 
the food, etc., on board a ship. Fern. 
Stewardess. — n., Stewardship, 
the office of a steward. 

Stick, v. [A.S.], to pierce with anything 
pointed ; to fasten or to be fastened ; 
to be unable to move ; to stop or hesi- 
tate ; to cling to ; — n., a small branch 
cut off ; any long, thin piece of wood ; 
anything like a stick. Fast tense and 
par. Stuck. — adj. , Stick'y, causing 
to stick ; gluey. 

Stickleback ( stik'l-bak ), n. [A.S. sticel, 
a spine], a very small fish, so called 
from the prickles on its back. 

Stickler, n. [Mid. E. stightlen, to 
arrange], an umpire; one who insists 
on trifling points. 

Stiff, adj. [A.S.], not easily bent ; hard 
to turn or move ; thick like paste ; ill to 
deal with ; not natural or easy ; blow- 
ing hard. — v., Stiffen, to make or to 
grow stiff.— n. Stiffness.— adj., Stiffs 
necked, refusing to yield ; obstinate ; 
stubborn.— 7u, Stiff-neckedness. 


sti'fle ( sti'jl ), v. [Scand., to block], to 
stop the breath ; to choke with foul 
air ; to smother ; to suffocate. 

Stig'ma, n. [Gk., from stizein , to prick], 
a mark of disgrace ; a stain on char- 
acter ; the top of the pistil of a flower ; 

pi., Stigmas and Stigmata.— r. ( 
Stigmatize or Stigmatise, to mark 
with disgrace. 

Stile (1), n. [A.S. stigel: stiyan, to 
climb], a step or steps over a wall. 

Stile (2), n. See Style (of a sun- 
dial). 

Stilet'to, n. [Ital., from L. stilus, a 
pointed instrument], a dagger with a 
thin, pointed blade ; a piercer for use 
in embroidery ; pi, Stilet'tOB. 

Still (l), v. [L. stilla, a drop], to fall or 
to let fall in drops ; to purify by heat- 
ing into vapour and cooling again ;— n., 
a boiler used in distilling. 

Still (2), adj. [A.S.], at rest; without 
noise ;—adv., till now ; for all that ; — 
v., to cause to rest ; to make quiet. — 
adj.. Still-born, dead when born. — 
n., Still'ness, rest ; freedom from 
noise. — adj. , Stilly, still; quiet; — 
adv., silently ; calmly. 

Stilt, n. [Scand.], along pole with a rest 
for the foot, to raise a person above 
the ground in walking ; a long-legged 
wading bird; — v., to walk on stilts. — 
adj., Stilt 'ed, high-sounding ; not free 
or easy ; pretentious. 

Stimulus, n. [L. stimulus, a goad], 
that which rouses to action ; a spur ; 
pi, Stim'ulL— adj., Stim'tllant, act- 
ing as a Bpur ; causing increased action ; 
urging on ; — n., that which causes in- 
creased action ; that which excites or 
urges on. — v ., Stim'tllat©, to prick or 
spur ; to excite to action ; to urge on. 
— n. , Stimfila'tion.— adj. .Stim'dia- 
tive, tending to stimulate w., that 
which stimulates. 

Sting, r. [A.S. ; akin to root of Stick], 
to prick with a fine, sharp point ; to 
give acute pain (to) ; — n. t the defensive 
weapon of bees, wasps, etc. ; the pain 
caused by a sting ; the effect of cruel 
words. Past tense and par. Stung. 

Stin'gy ( stin'ji ), adj. [perhaps from 
Sting], very mean ; niggardly ; close* 
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fisted. — n., Stinginess, meanness, 
etc. 

Stink, v. [A. S.], to have a strong, bad 
smell; — w., a bad smell.— Past tense. 
Stank; past par. stunk.—?i., Stink- 
pot, an earthen pot full of a stinking 
stuff which, when broken, suffocates 
with its fumes. 

stint, v. [A.S., to make dull], to keep 
within narrow bounds ; to limit ; to 
pinch; to set a task to; — n., a bound 
or limit ; a task ; a restraint. 

Stipe, Stip'ule, Stip'tlla, ns. [L. 
stipes, a stem], a small leaf at the base 
of another, etc. 

Sti'pend, n. [L. stipendium, wages], 
money paid for a person’s services ; 
salary. — adj., Stipendiary, receiving 
a stipend ;—n., on who receives a fixed 
wage. 

Stipulate, v. [L. stipulari, to bargain], 
to make a bargain ; to fix terms. — ns., 
Stipttla'tion, a bargain ; an agree- 
ment; StipHiator. 

Stir, v. [A.S.], to begin to move ; to put 
in motion ; (up) to excite ; to rouse to 
action;— n., commotion; bustle; tu- 
mult. Pars. Stirring, stirred. 

Stir'rup, n. [A.S. stig-rdp : stigan, to 
mount ; and rdp, a rope], a foot-rest 
hung from a saddle. — n., Stir'rup- 
CUp, a cup or drink taken on starting. 

Stitch, n. [A.S., from root of Stick], a 
passing through of the needle and 
thread ; the thread left in the cloth ; 
a loop round a needle in knitting ; a 
pain in the side ; — v., to form stitches ; 
to sew. 

Stith'y, n. [Scand.], a block of iron for 
hammering on ; an anvil ; a smith’s 
workshop. 

Sti'ver, n. [Du.], a Dutch coin worth 
about one penny ; anything of little 
value. 

Stoat (stot), n. [Scand.], a kind of weasel; 
the ermine In winter dress. 

Stock (1), n., a garden flower. 

Stock (2), n. [A.S. ; same as Stick], that 
which is fixed ; the stem of a tree ; an 
upright block of wood ; that part in 
which others are fixed; one’s family 
or race ; goods for use or for sale ; the 
cattle on a farm ; shares in a bank, 


etc. ; a stupid person ; a stiff necktie ; 
pi., government funds ; a wooden 
frame with holes for the hands or feet 
of an offender ; the frame on which a 
a ship is built ; — v., to lay in a store ; 
to supply or fill.— ns., Stockade', 
stakes driven into the ground to form 
a fence or breastwork ; StOCk'brOker, 
one who buys or sells stocks or shares • 
Stock'dove, a wild pigeon ; Stock- 
exchange, the place where stocks or 
shares are bought and sold ; Stock- 
holder, one who holds stock in a 
company ; Stock'jobber, one who 
speculates in stocks ; Stock'j Obbing, 
speculation in stocks. 

Stock'ing, n. [E.,— little stock], a knit- 
ted covering for the foot and leg. 

Stole, n. [Gk. stoikos ; from st6a, a 
porch], a follower of Zeno, who taught 
in &porch[&t Athens; a person free from 
passion ; one calm and composed 
whatever may happen. — adjs., Stoic 
and Stoical, pertaining to the Stoics ; 
indifferent to pain or pleasure. — n., 
Sto'icism ( sto'i-cism ), the beliefs of 
the Stoics; indifference to pain or 
pleasure. 

Stoke, v. [Du. ; same root as Stock], to 
stir a fire; to put on fuel. — ns . , Stdk'er, 
one who attends to a fire ; Stoke'hole, 
the mouth of a furnace. 

Stole (1), v., past tense of Steal. 

Stole (2), n. [Gk. stdlS, a robe], a loose 
garment reaching from the neck to the 
feet; a long narrow scarf worn by 
priests when conducting service. 

Stolid, adj. [L. stolidus, foolish], dull 
or stupid ; heavy ; slow. — ns., Stolid- 
ity and Stolldness, dulness ; stupid- 
ity ; denseness. 

Stom'ach (stum'ak), n. [Gk. st&machos ], 
the bag which receives and digests the 
food ; a wish for food ;— v., to dislike ; 
to bear with ; to brook ; to endure.— n., 
Stom'acher, ( stum'a-ker or stum'a - 
cher), a covering for the breast ; — adi. , 
Stomachic, a medicine for aiding di- 
gestion \-~adjs. (and Stomachlcal), 
pertaining to the stomach; helping 
digestion. 

Stone, n. [A.S.], hardened earthy mat- 
ter ; rock for building ; a weight of 
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fourteen pounds ; a disease of the 
bladder ; the hard centre of fleshy 
fruits; a gem;— adv., quite, as in 
stone-blind, etc. ; — v. f to throw stones 
at; to take the stones out. — ns., 
Stone-fruit, fruit containing stones 
or kernels ; Stone’s-cast and Stone’s- 
throw, the distance a stone can be 
thrown ; Stone'ware, a coarse stuff 
used in making vessels ; vessels so 
made; earthenware, — adj., Stdn'y, 
like stone ; full of stones ; without 
pity. 

Stood, v., past tense of Stand. 

Stook, n. [Scot.], a group of sheaves set 
up in the field ;— v., to set up sheaves 
in stooks. 

Stool, n. [A.S.], a seat without a back. 

Stoop, v. [A.S.], to bend forward ; to 
bow one’s head ; to take a lower posi- 
tion ; to fly swiftly down ;— n., a bend- 
ing forward; the swoop of a bird on 
its prey. 

Stop, v. [A.S., from L. stup(p)a, tow], to 
(ill up an opening; to keep or ceaso 
from going forward ; to bring or come 
to a stand ; to stay ; to leave off ; to 
put an end to ; — n., a stand-still ; a 
means of regulating musical sounds ; 
a punctuation mark. Pars. Stopping 1 , 
Stopped — ns., Stop-cock, a cock for 
regulating the flow of water; Stop- 
gap, that which fills up a gap: a shift ; 
an expedient; Stop'page, state of 
being stopped ; a halt ; an obstruction ; 
Stop'per or Stop'ple, that which 
closes the mouth of a vessel; — v., to 
plug. — n., Stop-watch, a watch that 
can be stopped at any moment, UBed in 
judging races, etc. 

Store, n. [Old Fr. estor , from L. in- 
stant are t to renew], that which is laid 
up for use ; a place where goods are 
sold or kept ; — v., to lay up ; to place 
in a warehouse. — ns., Stdr'age, room 
or price paid for storing ; Storehouse 
or -room, a house for storing ; a barn; 
a magazine. 

Stork, n. [A.S.], a wading bird with 
long bill and long legs. — n., Stork’s- 
foill, a plant of the same order as the 
geranium. 

Storm., n., [A.S.], a violent movement 
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in the air ; a heavy fall of rain or snow ; 
thunder and lightning ; an angry out- 
break; an assault on a fort; — v., to 
blow with great fury ; to be very angry ; 
to attack with shot and shell ; — adj., 
storm'y, troubled with storms ; angry 
or passionate ; violent. 

Sto'ry (1) or Sto'rey, n. [Old Fr. estor re, 
built : L. instaurare. See Store], a 
flat of a building ; a set of rooms on 
the same floor.— adj., Sto'ried. 

Sto'ry (2), 7i. [Old Fr. estoire, from L. 
historia, history], an account of what 
has happened ; a tale or narrative ; 
a short novel ; — v., to narrate. — adj., 
Sto'ried, told in story ; famous ; 
celebrated. 

Stout, adj. [Old Fr., from a Ger. root 
seen in stolz , pride], firm-looking ; 
strongly-built; resolute; fat; — n., strong 
porter (a drink).— n., Stout'ness. 

Stove, n. [Du.], a close fire-place for 
warming or cooking ; a highly-heated 
room ; — v., to heat or keep warm. 

Stow (sto), v. [A.S. st6w, a place], to put 
in its proper place ; to lay in a safe 
place : to fill by packing.— ns., Stow- 
age ( sto'aj ), room or money paid for 
stowing goods ; Stow-away, one who 
hides on board a ship. 

Strad'dle, v. [E. ; akin to Stride], to 
stand or walk with the legs wide apart ; 
to sit with the legs hanging on different 
sides ;— n., act of straddling ; ungainly 
walking. 

Strag'gle, v. [E., freq. of Strike], to 
wander ; to fall out of the ranks ; to be 
found here and there ; to grow with 
the branches wide apart. — n., Strag- 
gler, a wanderer ; one who falls 
out of the ranks ; a vagrant. — adj., 
Strag'gly. 

Straight ( strdt ), adj . [A.S. ; akin to 
Stretch], drawn tight ; without a 
bend; true and just; — adv., in a 
direct line or manner; at once. — v ., 
Straight'en, to make straight ; to put 
in order. — adj., Straightforward, 
using a straight course ; honest ; open ; 
frank ;— adv., straight on ; in a right 
manner. — n., Straight'neas, narrow- 
ness ; tightness. — adv., Straighta- 
way, at once ; without delay. 
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Strain (l)(strdn), n. [A.S.], race; stock ; 
inherited quality. 

Strain (2) (straw), v. [Fr., from L. 
stringgre, ,totdraw tight], to draw too 
tight ; to put too much weight on ; to 
exert to the* utmost; to injure by a 
twist ; to carry too far ; to press close- 
ly ; to purify, through a sieve ; to make 
uneasy; — n., injury caused by too much 
effort ; a > sound or song ; style or 
manner. — n.,'Strain'er, a filter ; sieve. 

Strait (strat), adj. [Fr., from L. strictus : 
stringgre, 'to draw tight], strict or 
narrow; — n.j a narrow passage of the 
sea or among mountains ; a difficulty 
or perplexity (often in plural). — v., 
Strait'en, to make strait ; to give 
too little room to ; to make or become 
poor. — adj., Straitlaced, strict or 
narrow in opinion. — n., Strait'ness, 
narrowness ; strictness. 

Strand (1), n. [A.S., an edge], the edge 
of the sea or of a lake; — v., to run 
aground ; to be drivon on shore. 

Strand (2), n. [Du.], one of the twists 
of a rope ; — to break a strand. 

Strange (strdnj), adj. [Old Fr. estrange, 
from L. extraneus , foreign], belonging 
to another country ; not known, seen, 
or heard before ; causing wonder. — ns., 
Strange'ness, state of being strange ; 
Stran'ger f (strdn'jer), one from an- 
other country ; an pnknown person ; a 
visitor. 

Strangle ( strang'gl ), v. [Fr., from L. 
strangulare], to kill by squeezing the 
throat; to choke ; to suppress. — n., 
Strangtlla'tion, act of strangling; 
state of being strangled. 

Strap, n. [A.S., from L. struppus ], a 
long, narrow strip of leather, wood, or 
metal for binding or fastening ; a piece 
of leather for sharpening a razor ; — 
to fasten with a strap; to hit with a 
strap. Pars. Strapping, strapped. 
—adj.. Strapping, well made ; strong 
and manly. 

Strat'agem, n. [Gk. stratos, an army ; 
and agdn, to lead], a plan to deceive 
an enemy; a clever action, —adjs., 

Strategetlc, Strategetlcal, Stra- 
tegic (stra-tej'ic), and Strategical, 
pertaining to, or done by strategy. — 
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ns., Strategist, one skilled in direct- 
ing an army ; Strategy, the art of 
guiding the movements of armies ; 
skill in directing any movement ; 
generalship. 

Strath, n. [Gael.], (in Scotland) a wide 
valley through which a river flows.— n., 
Strathspey' (- spa ') [valley of the 
river Spey] ; a lively Scottish dance, 
and the music played for it. 

Stra'tum, n. [L. from stratus : sterntrc , 
to spread out], a bed or layer, as of 
earth, stone, or coal; pi., Stra'ta. — 
adj., Stratiform, lying in layers.— 
v., Stratify, to form or arrange in 
layers. — n., Stratiflca'tiOll, arrange- 
ment in layers. 

Stra'tus, n., the lowest range of cloud, 
consisting of bands or layers. 

Straw ( 1 ), v. See Strew. 

Straw (2), n. [A.S.J, a stalk of corn, 
after the grain has been thraBhed out ; 
a collection of straws ; a thing of 
little value. 

Straw'herry, n. [root of Straw], a red 
berry with a delicious taste, the fruit of 
the genus Fragaria ; the plant itself. 

Stray, V. [Fr., from L. strata , a street], 
to wander ; to lose one’s way ; to go 
wrong ;—ac1j., gone out of the way; 
loose n., something gone astray. 

Streak, n. [Scand. A.S. gives Strike 1, 
a long thin mark different in colour 
from the rest; a line of light; — v ., to 
mark with lines of different colours ; 
stripe. — adj., Streak'y, marked with 
streaks. 

Stream, n. [A.S.], running water ; any- 
thing flowing, as light or air; — v., to 
flow freely ; to pour out ; to go in a 
long line ; to float in the wind ; to send 
forth rays. —ns. , Streamer, a long, 
narrow flag which streams in the wind ; 
Streamlet, a little stream. 

Street, n. [L. strata , paved], a paved 
road; a road with houses on one or 
both sides. 

Strength, n. [A.S.], state of being 
strong ; power to do or to resist ; 
vigour of any kind ; that which makes 
strong ; the quality of a liquid ; forces 
of a country ; numbers of an army, etc. 
— v ., Strengthen, to make or to 
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become strong; to add strength or 
security to. 

Stren'tLous, adj. [L. strenuus, active], 
pressing eagerly on ; not easily tired ; 
resolute. 

Stress, n. [form of Distress], force or 
pressure ; strain ; violence, as of 
weather; weight or importance; em- 
phasis. 

Stretch, v. [A.S. strcec, stearc, akin to 
Stark and Starch], to draw or to be 
drawn out ; to lie at full length ; to 
draw tight ; to pull too far ; to ex- 
aggerate ; to spread or to be spread ;— 
ft., a long line or surface ; full extent. 
— ft., Stretch'er, anything that 
stretches ; a cross-piece for a rower’s 
feet ; a framo for carrying dead or dis- 
abled persons. 

Strew ( stroo ), or Straw, or Strow, v. 

[A.S.], to scatter; to spread hero and 
there ; to cover as with straw. Past 
par. Strewed or strewn. 

Stri'a, n. [L. a furrow], a fine line or 
groove, as of colour on the surface 
of shells; pi., Stri'ae.— adj., Stri- 
ated, marked with striae ; channelled ; 
furrowed. 

Strick'en, par. and adj. [see Strike], 
wounded ; worn out, as with years. 

Strict, adj. LL. strictus: string# re, to 
draw tight], close or tight; not loose 
or vague ; close to rule ; precise ; 
severe. — ns., Strict'neSB, preciseness ; 
severity ; Stric'ture, a narrowing of 
any passage of the body ; an unfavour- 
able remark ; censure. 

Stride, V. [A.S.], to take long steps ; to 
pass over with one step ; to stand with 
the legs apart;— ft., a long step; the 
space stepped over. Past tense, Strode ; 
past par. stridden. 

Stri'dent, adj. [L. stridere , to creak], 
having a harsh sound ; grating.— adv.. 
Stridently.— adj., Strid'Olous. 

Strife, ft. [Fr., from Scand. ; Ger. streben], 
a fight for victory ; contention ; dis- 
cord. 

Strike, V. [A.S. strican ], to give a blow 
(to) ; to come against with force ; to 
produce (a light) ; to sound (a bell) ; 
to lower a flag or a sail in respect or 
surrender ; to make an impression ; to 
XXIV. 


stop work for an increase of wages, etc. ; 
to finish, as a bargain ; to take root ; — 
n., a stoppage of work, to force higher 
wages, etc. ; an instrument for levelling. 
Past tense , Struck ; pastipar. struck 
or stricken.— adj., Striking, causing 
wonder or surprise ; impressive. 

String, ft. [A.S. streng , strong], a thin 
cord ; a cord or thread on which things 
are arranged ; a number in a row ; the 
cord of a bow or of a musical instru- 
ment ;— v., to put stringB on ; to put 
on a string ; to tighten ; to put in tune. 
Past tense and par. Strung. — adjs. , 
Stringed (stringd), having strings ; 
produced by strings ; String'y, formed 
of small threads, or that can be drawn 
out into a string ; fibrous ; viscid. 

Strin'gent, (stria jent), adj. [L. strin- 
gens. See Strict], binding tightly ; 
requiring close attention or obedience. 
7i., Stringency. 

Strip, v. [A.S., to plunder], to take or 
tear off ; to leave without ; to make 
bare or naked ; to undress ;— ft., a long, 
narrow piece. Pars. Stripping, 
stripped. 

Stripe, ft. [Du.], a line or a long narrow 
piece of a different colour from the 
rest ; a blow, or tho mark left by it ; — 
v . , to mark with coloured lines ; to lash . 

stripling, m. [Strip ; and ding, small], 
a growing lad ; a. youth. 

Strive, v. [see Strife], to work hard; 
to make an effort; (with, against) to 
try to get the better of ; compete. 
Past tense , Strove ; past par. striven. 

Stroke (1), n. [A.S. strican], a hard 
blow, or its result ; a sound of a bell ; 
an unlooked-for illness ; an action 
with a great result ; the movement 
of an oar, a piston, or a pump ; a mark 
made by a pen, a pencil, or a brush. 
Stroke ( 2 ), v. [akin to Stroke (i)], to 
rub softly ; to caress ; to soothe. 

Stroke-oar, n., the oar nearest the 
stern, which gives time to all the rest. 

Stroll (strol), v. [Ety. ?], to go slowly 
from place to place ; to wander on 
foot ; — ft., a quiet walk. 

Strong, adj. [A.S.], having physical 
force or power; able to stand against 
force ; not easily broken ; hard to over- 
15 
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come; having great vigour of mind; 
greatly affecting the senses ; having 
anything in a high degree. — n., 
Strong^Old, as trong or f orti fled place ; 
fortress. — adj., StrOUg'miaded, hav- 
ing a strong, active mind ; resolute. 

Strop, n. [old form of Strap], a leather 
for sharpening razors ; — v. , to sharpen 
on a strop. Pars. Stropping, 
Stropped. 

Stro'phe, n. [Gk. strfiphe, a turning], 
the song of a Greek chorus while 
dancing from right to left ; called 
antis'trophe as they returned. 

Strove, V., past tense of Strive. 

strow (stro), V. [a form of Strew], 

Struck, v, t past tense and par. of Strike. 

Structure, n. [L. structura : strudre, 
to build], manner of building ; form ; 
make ; that which is built ; a large 
building. — adj.. Struc tural. — advs ., 
Structurally and Struc'turely. 

Struggle, V. [Scand., freq. of Strike], 
to make great efforts with twistings of 
the body ; to face difficulties ; to work 
hard ; to be in great pain n. t a great 
effort, etc. ; hard work in face of 
difficulties. 

Strum, v. [Scand., from the sound], to 
play on a stringed instrument in a 
rough, noisy way. Pars. Strumming, 
Strummed. 

Strum'pet, n. [Fr., from L. stuprum, 
dishonour], a fallen woman ; a harlot. 

Strung, v. f past tense and par. of 

String. 

Strut, v, [Scand., to be puffed up], to 
swell out ; to walk with great show of 
dignity; to support; to brace ;— n., a 
proud, stately walk ; a support. Pars. 

Strutting, Strutted. 

Stryok'nia, (strik'-) or Stryck'nine 
(nitt or -nen), n. [Gk. strychnos, night- 
shade], a poison from the seeds of nux 
vomica. 

Stub, n. [A.S.], the stump of a tree 
v. t to clear by rooting up stumps. 
Pars. Stubbing, Stubbed. — n., 
Stub'ble [a small Stub], the endB of 
corn-stalks left in the ground.— adj., 
Btub'bora [E. = stub-like], hard to 
move; taking one’s own way, — n., 
Stubbornness. 


Stuc'co, n. [Ital., Ger. stilck, a piece], a 
plaster of lime, sand, and finely- 
crushed marble ; — v. % to oover with or 
form of stucco. 

Stuck, v., past tense and par. of 
Stick. 

Stud (1), n. [A.S., st6d. See Steed], 
mares and horses kept for breeding or 
racing. 

Stud (2), n. [A.S., a post], a nail with a 
large head ; an ornamental button ; 
—v. } to set with studs or gems. Pars. 
Studding, Studded. 

Stu'dent, n. [L. studere, to study], one 
who studies ; a learner ; a scholar. 

Stud'y, n. [L. studium ], time and 
thought given to a subject ; the object 
of study ; a room for study v., to set 
the mind to ; to learn thoroughly ; to 
consider ; to aim at in thought. — adjs., 
Studied, examined with closeness 
and care ; well considered ; planned 
beforehand ; Stu'diOUS, fond of study ; 
diligent; (of) attentive to; careful; 
deliberate. — n., Stu'dio [Ital,], an 
artist’s workshop. 

Stuff, fi. [Old Fr., from £. stup(p)a, a 
coarse flax], that out of which any- 
thing is made ; cloth not made up ; 
anything that takes room ; worthless 
things or foolish talk ;— v., to fill by 
close pressing ; to fill with seasoning ; 
to obstruct ; to fill the skin of a dead 
animal so as to preserve its form ; to 
eat greedily. 

stui'tify, v. IL. stultus , foolish; and 
facPrc, to make], to make or to appear 
foolish. 

Stum'ble, v . [a form of Stammer], to 
strike the foot against something; to 
take a false step ; to fall into a mis- 
take ; to mislead ; to cause to do 
wrong ; (upon) to come upon by 
chance ;— n. } a wrong step ; a fall into 
a mistake. — ns., Stum'bUttg-blOCk 
and Stum'bling- Stone, anything 
over which one stumbles ; a cause of 
error. 

Stump, n. [Scand. ; akin to Stub], the 
lower part of a tree left in the ground ; 
that which is left after a part has been 
cut off ; one of the three rods forming 
a wicket v., to make a stump of; 
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to cut off a part ; to go from place to 
place making speeches ; to knock 
down wickets.— adj., Stump'y, full 
of stumps ; short and thick. 

Stun, v. [A.S.], to make senseless, or 
nearly so, by a blow or a loud noise ; 
to take completely by surprise ; — n., 
state of being stunned. Pars. Stun- 
ning 1 , stunned 

Stung, v., past tense and par. of Sting. 

Stunk, v., past tense and par. of Stink. 

Stunt, v. [A.S. stunt, dull], to hinder 
from growing ; to stop the growth of. 

— adj. , Stunt'ed, hindered in growth ; 
dwarfed.— n., Stunt'edness. 

Stu'pefy, v. [L. stupere, to be amazed ; 
and fac#re, to make], to make stupid ; to 
dull the senses ; to deprive of feeling. 

— 7 i., StHpefac'tion, a senseless state. 

Stupendous, adj. [L. stupendus : 
stupere, to be amazed], to be wondered 
at, especially for size, force, etc. ; amaz- i 
ing; astonishing.— n., Stupen'dous- 
ness. 

Stu'pid, adj. [L. stupKdus], dull in un- | 
derstanding ; slow in mind ; unskilled ; 
nonsensical. — 71., StQpid'ity, dulness 
of understanding ; slowness of mind ; 
senselessness. 

Stu'por, n. [L., from stupere], deadness 
of feeling; a more or less complete 
loss of consciousness ; insensibility. 

Stur'dy, adi. [Old Fr. estourdi, thought- 
less], not willing to yield; having 
great strength ; hardy ; robust. — n., 
Sturdiness. 

Stur'geon (stur'jun), n. [Old Fr.], a 
large fresh-water fish, the roe of which 
is made into caviare and the air-bladder 
into isinglass. 

Stutter, v. [Scand.], to speak in a hesi- 
tating manner ; to stammer ; — n., diffi- 
culty in utterance ; hesitation in 
speaking, 

Sty ( 1 ), n. [A.S. stigu], a plaoe where 
pigs are kept ; any very filthy place. 

sty (2), n. [A.S. stigan, to rise], a swel- ! 
ling or pimple on the edge of the 
eyelid. 

Stygian ( stij'i-an ), ad*. [Gk. Styx, the 
river of hate in Hades], relating to the 
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pointed instrument for writing or 
engraving ; manner of writing, speak- 
ing, or acting ; mode of address ; 
fashion of dress; the pin of a sun- 
dial ; the middle part of the pistil of a 
flower;— v., to name or call; to ad- 
dress by a title. — adj. , Stylish, 
showy ; fashionable.— n., stylist, one 
with a fine style 

Styp'tic, adj. [Gk. styptikos : stypfiein, 
to draw together], contracting; that 
stops bleeding; astringent ;— 71., a 
medicine which stops bleeding. 

Sua'sion ( swa'zhun ), n. [L. suasio : 
suadere, to persuade], power of per- 
suading; a giving of advice. — adj., 
Sua'sive ( swa'ziv ), having power to 
persuade; cogent. 

Suave ( swdv or swdv), adj. [Fr., from L. 
sudvis, sweet], pleasant or agreeable. 
— n., Suavity, sweetness of temper; 
mildness of manner. 

Sub'altern (or sub-al'tem ), adj. [L. sub, 
under ; and alternus, another], under 
another ; inferior in position ; — n ., an 
officer below the rank of captain. 

Suba'queous (sub-akwe-us), adj. [L. 
sub, under; and aqua, water], lying, 
living, or formed under water. 

Subdivide', v., to divide again or into 
smaller parts.— n., Subdivision, act 
of subdividing; one of the smaller 
parts. 

Subdue' (sub-du'), v. [Fr., from L. 
sub, under; and ducdre, to lead], to 
bring under one’s power ; to become 
master of ; to render mild. 

Subja'cent, adj. [L. sub, under; and 
jacere, to lie], lying under; in a 
lower place. 

Sub'ject, adj. [L. subjectus : sub, under; 
and jactre, to throw], under the power 
of another ; lying open (to) ; — ti., one 
under another’s power ; that which is 
treated of or discussed; (grammar) 
that of which anything is affirmed.-— v,, 
Subject', to bring under the power 
of ; to make liable ; to cause to under- 
go.— n., Subjection, state of being 
subject. — adj., Subjective, per- 
taining to a subject; arising from 
consciousness; existing in the mind, 
as opposed to Objective. 
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Subjoin', v., to add at the end ; to 
annex. 

Subjugate, v. [L„ sub , under ; and 
jugum, a yoke], to bring under one’s 
power ; to become master of ; to force 
to submit. — n., SubjUga'tion, state 
of being subdued. 

Subjunc'tive, adj. [L. sub, under ; and 
jungSre, to join], subjoined or added ; 

— n. (grammar), a mood of the verb. 
Sublease' ( subdes '), n., a lease granted 
by a tenant who himself holds by 
lease. 

Sublet', v., to let property already held 
by lease. Pars. Subletting, sublet. 
Sub-lieuten'ant 0 subdef -tenant ), n., the 
lowest commissioned officer in the 
army or navy. 

Sub'limate, v. [L. subllmis , lofty], to 
raise aloft ; to refine ; to purify by 
heating into vapour, which again be- 
comes solid;— 77-., the result of subli- 
mating. 

Sublime's Otfy*. [L. subllmis , lofty], high 
or lofty; having noble qualities; giv- 
ing rise to high or noble thoughts ; 
awe-inspiring r., to sublimate.— n., 
Sublimity, state of being sublime ; 
loftiness of thought ; nobleness of 
character. 

Sublu'nar (sub-loo'nar) and Sublun- 
ary, adj s. t under the moon ; earthly ; 
terrestrial. 

Submarine' (- ma-ren '), adj., under or 
in the sea. 

Submerge' (-merj'), v., to put under 
water ; to cover with water ; to drown ; 
inundate. — ns., Submerg'ence (sub- 
merj'ence) and Submer'sion, act of 
submerging ; state of being under 
water.— adj., Submersed', put under 
water ; covered with water ; flooded. 
Submit', v. [L. sub, under ; and mitt£rc, 
to send], to give in to the will of 
another ; to obey ; to put before 
another for judgment or advice. Pars. 
Submitting, submitted .— n . , Sub- 
mission (- mish'un ), a giving in or 
yielding obedience ; humbleness ; 
something submitted for judgment.— 
adj., Submissive, ready to submit ; 
humble ; obedient ; docile. 

Subordinate, adj. [L. sub, under ; and 
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ordo, order], lower in order, rank, or 
importance n., one of lower rank ; — 
v., to place in a lower rank; to make 
subject.— n., Subordination, subjec- 
tion ; inferiority of rank. 

Suborn', V. [Fr., from L. sub, under ; 
and ornarc, to furnish], to get in a 
secret or underhand manner; to in- 
duce to give false evidence. — n.. Sub- 
ornation, inducement to give false 
evidence. 

Subpce'na ( sub-pena ), n. |L. sub; and 
poena, punishment], the order by 
which a person is summoned to appear 
in court under a penalty ;— v., to call 
before a judge. 

Subscribe', V. [L. sub; and scrlMre, to 
write], to write underneath ; to pro- 
mise to give or take by signing one’s 
name; to enter one’s name for any- 
thing. — 7 is. f Subscrlb'er, one who 
subscribes or gives money ; Subscrip- 
tion, a signing of one’s name ; signa- 
ture ; money given or promised. 

! Subsequent, adj. [L. sub, after ; and 
! sequi, to follow], following or coming 
after.— 7i., Sub'sequence, or -cy.— 
adv., Sub'sequently. 

Subserve', v., to serve in some slight 
way ; to help on. — ns., Subser'vience 
and Subser'viency, state of being 
subservient ; willingness to Berve ; 
helpfulness; servility. — adj., Subser- 
vient, serving or useful ; tending to 
help on ; acting as a tool. 

Subside', V. [L. sub, under ; and sldere, 
to settle], to fall to the bottom ; to 
sink to a lower level ; to grow less ; 
to become quiet. — ns., Subsld'ence 
and Subsld'ency, process of sinking 
down. 

Sub'sidy, ?i„ [L. subsidium, aid], aid in 
money, especially to a king or govern- 
ment ; money paid for help in war.— 
adj., Subsidiary, pertaining to a 
subsidy ; giving aid or help ; — n.., one 
who or that which gives aid.— adv., 
Subsidiarily. ~v., Subsidize or 
Subsidise, to give a subsidy to ; 
to assist with money ; to pay for the 
use of troops, etc. 

Subsist', v. [L. sub, under ; and sisUfre, 
to stand], to be ; to continue ; to live 
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or feed (on).— n., Subsistence, state 
of being ; means of living. 

Sub'soil, n., the layer of earth imme- 
diately under the cultivated soil. 

Sub'stance, n. [L. substantia : sub, 
under; and stare, to stand], the real 
or main part of anything; that of 
which anything consists ; matter ; 
wealth. — adj., Substantial, really 
existing ; firmly made or built ; having 
enough and to sparo.— n. t Substan- 
tiality. — v., Substan'tialize. — 
adv., Substantially.— v., Substan- 
tiate, to make firm or sure ; to prove^; 
to confirm ; to verify.— adj., Sub- 
stantive, having real existence ; inde- 
pendent ; — n .(grammar), a noun. — adj., 
Substantival 

Substitute, n. [L. substitute: sub , 
under; and statute, to place], a per- 
son or a thing in another’s place ;—v., 
to put in placo of another. — n.. Sub- 
stitution, a putting in place of 
another; state of being substituted. 

— adjs ., Substitutional and Sub- 
stitu'tionary, standing in room of 
another. 

Substratum, n ., an under stratum ; 
a layer of earth, etc., under another; 
that on which anything rests ; pi., 

Substrata. 

Substructure, n., the lower or under 
part of a building ; foundation ; base- 
ment. 

Subtenant, n., one who holds a lease 
from a tenant. 

Subtend', v., to extend under or be 
opposite to. 

Subterfuge (sub'ter-fuj), n. [L. subter, 
under ; and fugSre, to flee], an under- 
hand means of escaping a difficulty ; 
an artifice to conceal and evade. 

Subterra'nean and Subterra'neous, 
adjs. [L. sub, under ; and terra], under 
the earth or ground. 

Subtile (sub' til), adi. [L. subtilis, finely 
woven], made in a delicate manner; 
fine ; sharp or acute ; shrewd ; pene- 
trating.— n., Subtilty, state of being 
fine or shrewd ; cunningness ; a cun- 
ning plan. 

Subtle (sut'l) or Subtil, adj. [from 
Subtile], sly or cunning ; quick - 
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wltted ; searching through and through; 
crafty.— n., Subtlety, quality of being 
subtle. 

Subtract', V. [L. sub, under ; and trac- 
tus : trah/re, to draw], to take away a 
part ; to take one number from another. 
— ns., Subtraction, act or process of 
taking away ; the taking of one number 
from another ; Subtrahend, the 
number or quantity to be subtracted. 

Sub'urb, n. [L. sub, near; and urbs, a 
city], an outlying district of a town or 
city; often pi., outskirts. — adj., Sub- 
urban, situated or living in the 
suburbs ;— n., one who so lives. 

Subvention (sub-ven' shun), n. [L. sub, 
under ; and venire , to come], act of 
coming to one’s help ; an aid given by 
government. 

Subvert', V. [L. sub, under ; and vert&re, 
to turn], to turn upside down ; to over- 
throw ; to turn from truth ; to corrupt. 
— n., Subversion, act of overturning ; 
complete ruin. — adj. , Subversive, 
tending to subvert ; destructive. 

Succeda'neum (suc-ee-da'ne-um), n., 
one who or that which supplies the 
placo of another ; substitute. — adj., 
Succeda'neous. 

Succeed' (suc-ced'), v. [L. succedtre; sub, 
after ; and ced&rc, to go], to como next; 
to follow after ; to come in the place 
of ; (to) to get possession after another ; 
to get what one has aimed at ; to have 
a good ending. — n., Success', a happy 
or favourable ending; the getting of 
what has been aimed at ; prosperity ; 
good fortune ; one who succeeds.— adj., 
Success'ful, prosperous ; fortunate. 
— n., Succes'sion, act of succeeding 
or coming after; a series following 
each other ; the right of taking posses- 
sion ; a line of descendants. — adj.. 
Successive, coming one after another 
in order. — n., Succes'sor, one who 
succeeds or comes after ; an heir. 

Succinct', adj. [L. succinctus : sub ; and 
cingt Y re, to gird], girt or tucked up ; 
drawn closely together ; in small space ; 
brief. 

Suc'cory, n. [form of Chicory], a plant 
the root of which is ground and mixed 
with coffee. 
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SUC'COUT (sue' cur), v. [L. succurrgre , to 
assist], to come to the help of ; to help 
in danger or difficulty ; — help, etc. ; 
relief ; support. 

Suc'ctllent, adj. [L. succulentus : succus , 
juice], full of juice or sap. 

Succumb' (-cum'), v. [L. sub, under ; and 
•oumbgre, to lie down], to give way 
under ; to yield without resistance. 

Sucb, adj . [A.S. swilc : swa , so ; and Uc , 
like], of the like kind ; of the quality 
mentioned ; so great. 

Suck, v. [A.S.], to draw in with the 
mouth ; to drink from a mother’s 
breast ; — n., act of drawing in with the 
mouth ; that which is sucked. — v., 
Suckle, to give suck to ; to nurse at 
the breast.— ns. , Suckling, a young 
child or animal suckled by its mother ; 
Suc'tion, process of sucking into the 
mouth ; a drawing in of fluids into a 
pipe by exhausting the air. 

Su'datory, adj. [L. sudatorius: sudor , 
sweat], sweating n., a sweating-bath. 

Sud'den, adj. [Fr. soudain , from L. 
subltus , unexpected], happening with- 
out notice ; planned or done with 
haste ; unexpected. — n., Sud'denness, 
a coming or happening without notice. 

Sddoriflc, adj. [L. sudor , sweat; and 
facgre , to make], causing sweat n., 
a medicine that causes sweat. 

Suds, n. pi. [from root of Sodden. 
See Seetbe], hot water mixed with 
soap. 

Su© (aw), v. [Fr., from L. sequi, to follow], 
to follow up or after ; to seek to win ; 
to woo ; to seek one's rights by law ; 
to make application. 

Su'et, n. [Old Fr., from L. sebum, fat], 
fat of an animal, especially round the 
intestines.— adj., Su'ety. 

Suffer, v. [L. sub , under ; and ferre, to 
bear], to bear pain, annoyance, or 
punishment ; to be affected by ; to be 
injured; to permit.— adj., Suffer- 
able, that may be suffered or allowed ; 
bearable; tolerable.— n., Sufferance, 
state of suffering ; pain endured ; 
power of enduring ; leave given. — adj., 
Suffering, bearing pain or loss; — n., 
state of pain ; the pain felt ; loss or 
injury. 


Suffice' (suf-fU*), v. [L. sufficgre], to be 
enough ; to meet all wants ; to be 
equal to the end wanted. — adj., Suffi- 
cient ( svf-fish'ent ), enough; able for 
what is required ; adequate ; compe- 
tent.— n.. Sufficiency, state of being 
sufficient; necessary supply; ability; 
self-confldence. 

Suffix, n. [L. sub, under ; and figgre, to 
fix], a letter or syllable added to the 
end of a word. — v ., Suffix', to add to 
the end. 

Suffocate, V. [L. suffocatus , choked], to 
kill by stopping the breath ; to become 
choked. — n. , SuffOCa'tion,act of suffo- 
cating ; death by choking. 

Suf fragan, adj. [Fr. , from L. suffragari , 
to vote for], assisting n., an assistant, 
especially to a bishop. 

Suffrage (suf'fraj), n. [L. suffragium, 
a vote], a vote, especially for ap- 
proval ; power or right of voting ; the 
franchise ; a united prayer. — ns., Suf- 
fragist, Suffragette', an agitator 
for woman suffrage. 

Suffuse' (suf-fuz), v. [L. sub ; and fusus, 
fundgre, to pour], to spread over with 
moisture or colouring ; to moisten ; to 
blush. — n., Suffu'sion, state of being 
suffused ; that which is spread over. 

Sfig'ar (shoogar), n. [Fr., through Arab., 
from Sans.], the juice of the sugar-cane, 
etc., pressed out and dried; — v., to 
sweeten with sugar. — n., Sflg'ar-cane, 
a tall plant from which sugar is ob- 
tained.— adj., stlg'ary, tasting of 
sugar ; sweet ; fond of sugar. 

Suggest' (sug-jcst'), v. [L. sub; and 
gestus, gergre, to carry], to cause to be 
thought of ; to bring forward ; to hint 
at. — n., Suggestion (suggest' yun), 
that which is suggested ; something 
that sets one thinking. — adj., Sug- 
gestive, containing a suggestion; 
fitted to bring up ideas. 

Suicide, n. [L. sul, and ccedgre, to kill!, 
one who kills himself ; self-murder.— 
adj., Suici'dal. 

Suit ( sut ), 7i. [Fr. suite, a following], a 
following after; a trial to gain an 
end; an action in court; courtship; 
a series of things used together or 
following in order, as clothes, cards. 
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etc.;— 17 ., to fit; to be of use (to); 
to agree (with).— adj.. Suitable, 
fitted for a purpose ; convenient.— 
ns., Suitability and Suitableness ; 
Suitor (sut'or), one who sues ; a 
wooer; one who takes a case into 
court. 

Suite ( swet ), n. [same as Suit], fol- 
lowers or servants ; a number of 
things used together, as rooms or 
furniture. 

Sulk, v. [A.S. solcen , lazy], to be silent, 
owing to anger or ill-temper. — n. 
(Sulks), state of being sulky. — adj., 
Sulk'y, silent and sullen.— n., Sulk- 
iness, sullenness ; moroseness. 

Sullen, adj. [Old Fr., from L. solus, 
alone], gloomily angry and silent ; ill- 
natured.— n., Sullenness. 

Sully, v. [A.S. sylian , from Sol, mire], 
to spot with mud ; to stain ; to 
tarnish. 

SuTphur ( sul'fur ), 71. [L.], a yellow 
mineral that burns and gives off a 
choking smoke ; brimstone. — n., Sul- 
phate, a salt from sulphur. — adjs., 
Sulphu'reous, consisting of or mixed 
with sulphur ; like sulphur ; Sul- 
phu'ric and Sul'phtLrous, pertain- 
ing to sulphur ; got from or containing 
sulphur ; Surphflretted, combined 
with sulphur. 

SuFtan, n. [Arab.], the chief ruler of a 
Mohammedan state, especially of the 
Turks. Fern. Sultfi/na. 

SuFtry, adj. [for sweitry. See Swelter ] ; 
close and oppressive, as air.— n., Sul- 
triness. 

Sum, 7 i. [Fr., from L. summa, amount], 
several things added together ; the 
full amount ; the chief points ; a 
quantity of money; a question in 
arithmetic; — v., to add up; (up) to 
say all in a few words. Pars. Sum- 
ming, Bummed.— adj., Sum'mary, 
expressed in few words ; quickly done ; 
— 71,, a short statement of a fuller 
account.— adv.> Sum'marily, in a 
summary manner; in a few words. — 
r., Sum/marize or Sum'marise, to 
BhoW in the form of a summary ; to 
present briefly.— n., Summa'tion, 
an adding up ; an amount. 


Sum'mer, n. [A. 8.], the warm season 
of the year ;— v., to pass the summer. 

Sum'merset. See Somersault. 

Sum'mit, n. [L. summus, highest], the 
highest point or degree ; the top. 

Sum'mon, v. [L. summonire, to give a 
hint ; sub, under ; and monSre, to 
warn], to call, especially as a witness 
in court; to rouse to action.-^., 
Sum'mons, a notice to appear, especi- 
ally in court ; a call to surrender. 

Sump'ter, n. [Old Fr. sommelier , Low 
L. sagmarius : sagma, a pack saddle], 
a horse for carrying packs or burdens. 

Sump'tUary, adj, [L. sumptuarius : 
sumtre, to take], pertaining to or 
regulating expense. — adj., Sump- 
tflous, costly ; splendid ; magnificent. 

Sun, n. [A.S.], the body in the heavens 
that gives light and heat to the earth ; 
anything like the sun ; any heavenly 
body round which otherB revolve ; — v., 
to warm or dry in the sun. Pars. 
Sunning, sunned.— n., Sun'beam, 
a ray of sunlight. — adj. , Sun'bumed 
or Sun'burnt, darkened by the heat 
of the sun. — ns., Sun'dlal (see Dial, 
first meaning); Sun'day [A.S. Sun - 
nandcrg), the first day of the week, on 
which the sun used to be worshipped ; 
Sun'dew (- du ), a bog plant, the 
leaves of which catch and digest in- 
sects; Sun'flower, a plant having a 
large composite flower with yellow rays. 
—adjs., Sunless, without the sun ; 
dark ; gloomy ; Sun'ny, lying under 
the rays of the sun ; bright ; cheerful. 
— ns., Sun'rise and Sun'rising, the 
rising of the sun ; the time at which 
the sun rises ; the east ; Sun'set and 
Sun'setting, the going down of the 
sun ; the time at which the sun sets ; 
the west ; Sun'shine, the light of the 
sun ; great brightness of any kind ; 
Sun'stroke, an injury from the heat 
of the sun. 

Sun'der, V. [A.S., apart], to draw apart ; 
to put or to keep apart ; to separate ; 
to sever . — adj Sun' dry, more than 
one or two; several;— n. pt.» many 
different small things. 

Sung, 1 ?., past par. of Sing* 

Sunk, V. , past par . of Sink. 
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Sunken, adj., lying at the bottom of 
water ; below the proper level. 

Sup, v. [A.S.], to take liquid into the 
mouth a little at a time ; to take with a 
spoon ; to take an evening meal ; — n., 
a small mouthful. Pars. Supping - , 
supped. 

Stlper-, prefix [L.l, above, over, more. 

Superabound', v., to bo more than 
enough; to be very abundant. — 7t., 
Superabundance, more than is 
needed. — adj., Superabundant, be- 
ing more than enough. 

Superadd', v., to add over and above. 

Superannuate, V. [L. super; and 

annus , a year], to give a pension to 
on account of old age or unfitness for 
work.— n., Superannuation, re- 
moval from office with a pension. 

SUperb', adj. [L. superbus, proud], 
grand-looking ; stately ; rich ; showy. 

Supercargo, n , [L. super, and 

Cargo], one who has charge of a 

cargo, and conducts the commercial 
concerns of a voyage. 

Superciliary, adj. [L. super; and 

cilium, the eyelid], pertaining to the 
eyebrows ; above the eyebrow. — adj., 
Supercilious, haughty; overbearing ; 
disdainful. 

Superem'inent, adj., eminent above 
many ; having superior excellence. 

Supererogation, n. [L. super , above ; 
e, out ; and rogare , to ask], a payment 
of more than is necessary ; a doing 
more than is required or needed.— adj.. 
Supererogatory, more than duty 
requires. 

Superex'cellent, adj., excellent in a 
very high degree. 

Superficies ( su-perfish! es or -fistii-ez), 
n. [L. super; and facies , the face], the 
upper face; the outer surface. — adj., 
Superficial ( su-per-fish' al ), pertain- 
ing to the surface; lying on the 
surface ; not deeper than the surface ; 
understanding only what is easily 
seen; shallow.— ns., Superficiality 
( su-per-fish-i-al'i-ty ) and Superf I'cial- 
ness, slight knowledge ; shallowness. 

Su'perfine, adj., fine above others ; 
too nice or fine. 

Superfluous, adj. [L. super; and 


flu#re, to flow], more than enough ; not 
needed; useless. — n ., Superfluity, 
more than is needed ; something only 
for show. 

Superhuman, adj. , more than human ; 
above the power of man. 

Superimpose', r., to lay upon some- 
thing else. 

Superincum'bent, adj., lying or resting 
above. 

Superinduce' (-in-das'), v., to bring or 
put upon as an addition. 

Superintend', v., to look after ; to see 
that a thing is rightly done ; to have the 
charge of.— n., Superintendence, a 
looking after; care and oversight.- 
adj ., Superintendent, having over- 
sight; — 7i., one who has charge; a 
curator. 

Sflpe'rior, adj. [L. comp, deg.], higher in 
place or rank ; better ; (to) too great or 
noble to be affected by ; — n., one of 
higher rank ; the head of a monastery 
or convent; the person from whom 
lands are held. — n., Superiority, 
state or quality of being superior ; the 
right of a superior. 

Superlative, adj. [Fr., from L. super, 
above ; and latus: ferre, to bear], above 
all others ; highest or best ; (grammar) 
expressing the highest degree. 

Super 'nal, adj. [Fr., from L. supernus: 
super, above], relating to that which is 
above ; heavenly. 

Supernatural, adj., above the laws of 
nature * miraculous ; divine. 

Supernumerary, adj. [L. super, above ; 
and numerus , a number], above the 
necessary number ; — n., a person or a 
thing over and above what is usual ; a 
silent actor. 

Superpose', u, [Fr. superposer], to place 
one thing above another. — n., Super- 
position, the placing of one thing 
above another ; state of being bo 
placed. 

Superscribe', v. [L. super ; and scribtre, 
to write], to write on the top or cover ; 
to write a name on the outside.— w., 
Superscription, something written 
above or on the outside ; a title ; 
address. 

I Supersede', V. [Fr., from L. super; 
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sedere , to sit], to take the place of ; to 
set aside ; to pass over as useless. 

Superstition ( su-per-stish'un ), n. [Fr., 
from L. superstitio: super ; and stare, 
to stand], ignorant fear or reverence ; 
too great exactness in the forms of re- 
ligion ; belief founded on ignorance.— 
adj., Superstitious, pertaining to or 
full of superstition. 

Superstructure, n. , the uppor part of 
a building ; that which is built upon a 
foundation. 

Supervene', V. fL. super; and ventre, to 
come], to come over or upon ; to 
happen after ; to take place ; to pass. 

Supervise', V. IL. super; and visits, 
viderc, to see], to look over; to see 
that a thing is properly done.— ns.. 
Supervised and Supervision, care- 
ful watching; superintendence; con- 
trol ; Supervisor, a superintendent ; 
an inspector. 

Stipine', adj. [L. suplnus], lying on 
one’s back ; leaning backward ; exposed 
to* the sun; careless or lazy.— ns., 
Su'pine, a part of the Latin verb; 
StLpine'ness, laziness ; indolence. 

Sup'per, n. [Fr. ; akin to Soup and 
Sup], the last meal of the day. 

Supplant', v. [L. sub; and plant-a , the 
sole], to trip up ; to displace unfairly; 
to undermine. 

Sup'ple, adj. [Fr., from L. sub; and 
plicare, to fold], easily bent ; pliant ; 
flexible ; yielding. 

Supplement n. [L. supplementum : 
sub ; and plere , to fill], that which fills 
up; something added. — r., Supple- 
ment', to supply or fill up; to add 
to— adj s., Supplement'al and Sup- 
plementary, filling up ; additional. 

Sup'pliant [Fr., pres. par. of supplier ] 
and Supplicant [pres. par. of L. sup- 
plicare], adjs., asking humbly ; seek- 
ing earnestly ; — n., one who asks 
humbly. — v., Supplicate [L. suppli- 
catus : sub, under; and plicare, to 
fold], to ask humbly or earnestly ; to 
pray for; to address in prayer. — n., 
Supplica'tion, a humble petition ; an 
earnest prayer. — adj., Supplicatory , 
using entreaty ; humble. 

Supply', v. [Fr., from L. sub; and ptfre. 
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to fill], to fill up; to give what is 
needed ; to serve instead of ; — n., that 
which is supplied; food or money 
(often in plural). 

Support', v. [Fr., from L. sub; and 
portare, to carry], to bear up ; to keep 
from falling ; to endure ; to give neces- 
saries to ; to help on ; — n., he who 
or that which supports ; sustenance. — 
adj., Support'able, that may be 
borne ; tolerable ; endurable. 

Suppose' C sup-poz '), v. [Fr. supposer , 
from L. sub; and root of Pose], to 
think of as true ; to take for granted ; 
to assume. — n., Supposition, act of 
supposing ; that which is supposed ; 
conjecture ; assumption. 

Suppress', v. [L. sub ; and Press], to 
press down or out of sight : to put an 
end to ; to hold or keep back. — adj., 
Suppres Sible, that may be sup- 
pressed.— n.. Suppression, act of 
suppressing or keeping back ; conceal- 
ment.— a,dj., Suppres sive, tending to 
suppress. 

Sup'pfirate, v. [L. suppurdtus: sub; 
and pus, putrid matter], to gather pus 
or matter; to fester. — n.. Suppura- 
tion, a gathering of matter ; a festering. 

Silpramun'dane, adj. [L. supra, above ; 
and Mundane], above the world. 

supreme', adj. [L. supremus ], highest in 
power or rank; above all others. — n., 
Sllprem'acy, Btate of being supreme ; 
highest power. 

Surcharge' ( sur-charj '), n. [Fr. sur, 
from L. super, over], too heavy a 
charge or load; — v., to overload; to 
overcharge. 

Surd, adj. [L. surdus, deaf], involving 
a surd; uttered by a mere breath, as 
the letters p, t, lc, etc. , unaccompanied 
by a vowel sound; — n. (algebra), a 
quantity which cannot be expressed 
by a rational number, as the sj 2 

Sure ( shoor ), adj. [Fr. sdr, from L. 
securus], confident ; that can be trusted ; 
standing firm; infallible. — advs. , Sure- 
ly and Sure, without doubt; cer- 
tainly ; firmly. — ns., Sure'ty, state of 
being sure ; that which makes sure ; a 
pledge for payment ; one who promises 
to pay if another cannot ; Sure'tiBhlp 
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also Suretyship, state of being 
surety. 

Surf, n . [E. Ety. ?], the foam caused by 
the dashing of the waves. 

Sur face (sur'fds), n. [Fr., from L. super; 
and facies , the face], the outside of any- 
thing. — n., Sur'faceman, a workman 
on a railway track. 

Sur'feit ( surjit), u. [Fr. surf ait, from L. 
super ; and facgre, to make], too much 
eating or drinking ; sickness there- 
from ; disgust from too much ; — v., to 
eat or drink too muoh or till one is sick. 

SurgO ( surj ), n. [L. surg&rc, to riso], the 
rising and falling of the waves ; a large 
wave ; a great roll of water ;— v., to rise 
high and roll ; to sway, as a crowd. 

Sur'geon (sur'jun), n. [E. chirurgeon; 
from Gk. cheir , the hand ; and ergein, 
to work], one who uses the knife, etc., in 
treating diseases or injuries. — n., Sur- 
gery, the work of a surgeon ; the place 
where a surgeon operates. — adj ., Sur- 
gical, pertaining to a surgeon or his 
work ; done or used by a surgeon. 
Sur'loin. See Sirloin. 

Surly, adj. [Sir (possibly Sour) and 
Like], sour in temper ; cross and rude, 
—n., Surliness. 

Surmise', n. [Fr,, from L. super , above ; 
and missus, mitUre , to send], a thought 
without sure knowledge ; a guess ; — v., 
to make a guess at ; to suppose. 

Surmount', V. [Fr., from L. super], to 
mount over or above ; to get or climb 
over ; to be higher than ; to overcome. 
— adj., Surmount'able, that may be 
overcome. 

Surname, n. [Fr., from L. super], a 
name added to another ; the family 
name - v., to call by a surname. 

Surpass', V. [Fr., from L. super], to pass 
over or go beyond ; to be better than ; 
to outstrip; to exceed. — adj., Sur- 
pass'able, that may be surpassed. 

Sur'plice ( sur'plis ), n. [Fr., from L, 
super; and pellicius, made of skin: 
pellis, a skin], the white gown of a 
clergyman or chorister. 

Sur'plus and Sur'plusage, ns. [Fr., 
from L. super; and plus, more], some- 
thing more than is needed ; overplus ; 
excess. 


Surprise', n. [Fr., from L. super; and 
prendire, to take], a taking unawares ; 
something unexpected, or the feeling 
caused by it ; — v., to take unawares ; to 
fill with astonishment. 

Surrender, V. [Fr., from L. super; and 
root of Render], to give up ; to hand 
over to another ; to give oneself up ; — 
n., a giving or a being given up. 

Surreptitious (sur*rep4isti us), adj. [L. 
surripire : sub; and rap&re, to take], 
done in an underhand manner or with- 
out proper authority. 

Surrogate, n. [L. surrogatus , elected 
in place of another: sub; and rogare], 
one selected to fill another’s place ; one 
who acts for another. 

Surround', V. [Fr., from L. super], to 
put round ; to be or stand around. 

Surtout' ( sur-too n. [Fr. stir tout, over 
all], a closely-fitting frock-coat. 

Surveillance ( sur-val'yans or sur-va'- 
lans ), n. [Fr., from L. super; and vigi- 
lare, to watch], a looking after or over ; 
a careful watching ; supervision. 

Survey' ( sur-va '), v. [Fr., from L. super; 
and videre, to see], to take a view of ; 
to examine ; to measure and value. — 
ns., Sur'vey, a general view; a meas- 
uring and valuing; examination; Sur- 
vey'or, one who surveys ; a measurer 
and valuer ; Survey'orship. 

Survive', V. [Fr., from L. super; and 
vivtZre, to live], to live longer (than) ; to 
remain alive (after); to outlive.-— ns., 
Survlv'al, a living or continuing 
longer ; Survlv'or, one who survives. 
Susceptible and Suscep'tive, adjs. 
[Fr., from L. susceptus, undertaken], 
capable of receiving anything ; easily 
made to feel; impressible; sensitive. 
— n„ Susceptibility, quickness in 
feeling. 

Suspect', v. [L. suspectus, suspire, to 
look under, to mistrust], to think that 
something exists, though not sure of it ; 
to think a person guilty; to have no 
faith in; to doubt; to mistrust;— w., 
& suspected person, — n. t Slispl'cion 
( sus-pisli un), a thought of something 
without certainty ; a misgiving.— adj., 
Suspi cious (sus-'pish'us), inolined to 
suspicion ; giving cause to suspeot. 
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Suspend', v. [L. sub; and penddre , to 
hang], to hang under or down from ; to 
cause to stop for a time ; to remove 
from work or office for a time ; to hold 
undetermined. — ns., Suspense', a 
state of uncertainty or anxiety ; hesita- 
tion ; indecision ; Suspension, act 
of suspending or hanging up ; delay ; 
removal from work or office for a time. 

— adj „, Suspen'sory, hanging or sus- 
pended ; causing delay; — n., that which 
suspends ; a kind of bandage. 

Sustain', V. [Fr., from L. sustinere, to 
uphold], to hold up ; to keep from fall- 
ing ; to supply with food, clothes, etc. ; 
to bear or endure ; to give assent to ; to 
sanction ; to ratify. — ns., Sus'tenance 
and SU8tenta'tion, that which sus- 
tains ; food ; maintenance. 

Sutler, n. [Du.], one who follows an 
army and sells provisions, otc. 

Suttee' and Suttee'ism, ns. [Sans.], in 
India the burning of a widow along 
with the dead body of her husband. 

Su'ture, n. [L. sutura, suitre, to sew], a 
joining of two edges. — adj., Su'ttixal. 

Su'zerain ( soo'ze-rdn ), n. [Fr., from L. 
susum or surswn : sub ; and verttre, to 
turn], an overlord; a sovereign state. 

— n., Suzerainty, right or power of a 
suzerain. 

Swab (swob), n. [Du.], a mop for clean- 
ing decks; — v., to clean with a swab. 

Pars. Swabbing, swabbed. 

Swad'dle (swod'dle), v. [A.S. ; akin to 
Swatbe], to bind with a bandage ; to 
clothe a newly-born child. — ns., Swad- 
dling-band and Swad'dling-cloth. 

Swag'ger, V. [Scand.; akin to Sway], to 
swing the body in walking ; to talk big 
or proudly ; to act the bully. 

Swain, n. [Scand.], a young man ; a 
country youth ; a farm- servant. 

Swallow (1) (i swol'lo ), n. [A.S. swalewe], 
a small bird of passage with a forked 
tail and of very swift flight. 

Swal'low (2) v. [A.S. swelgan], to pass 
over the throat into the stomach ; to 
absorb ; to engulf ; to accept without 
examination. 

Swamp ( swomp ), n. [Scand. = sponge], 
wet, spongy land ;—v., to sink in, or 
as in, a swamp ; to upset, as a boat ; to 
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overwhelm.— adj., Swamp'jr, full of 
swamps or like a swamp; wet and 
spongy. 

Swan ( swon ), n. [A.S.], a large water 
bird of the duck family, with a long 
arching neck, which swims very grace- 
fully.— adj. Swan'like. 

Sward (swawrd), n. [A.S.], green turf. 

Swarm ( swawrm ), n. [A.S.], a great 
number of inseots ; bees leaving an 
old and settling in a new hive ; a 
crowd ; — v., to gather in a body, as 
bees ; to appear or gather in great 
numbers. [ • 

Swarth'y ( swawrth'y ), adj. [A.S.], dark 
in colour ; dark-skinned. 

Swath ( swawth ), n. [A.S.], a line of grass 
or corn as it lies cut down ; the sweep 
of a scythe. 

Swathe, v. [A.S.], to wrap tightly 
round ; to roll in a bandage a 
bandage ; a swath of grass or com. 

Sway, v. [Scand.], to swing from side to 
side ; to lean to one side ; to have 
influence over ; to rule or govern n., 
anything moving with force ; the swing 
of a weapon ; extent of influence ; 
dominion. 

Swear (swdr), v. [A.S.], to take an oath ; 
to declare on oath ; to administer an 
oath ; to use the name of God without 
reverence. Past tense, Swore or 
aware ; past par. a worm 

Sweat (swet), n. [A.S.], moisture coming 
out through the skin ; state of one 
who sweats ; toil ;— v., to give out 
moisture from the skin ; to work hard, 
especially for low wages. 

Swede, »., a native of Sweden ; a Swed- 
ish turnip.— adj., SwSd'ish. 

Sweep, v. [A.S.], to rub over with a 
broom ; to dust ; to paBS with swift- 
ness and force ; to rub or trail over ; 
to carry off with a great rush ; to pass 
rapidly over with the eye ; to move in 
a stately manner ;— n., space rapidly 
passed through ; the length of a stroke ; 
the direction of a curve; one who 
sweeps chimneys. Past tense and par . 
Swept.— adj., Sweeping:, brushing 
over ; resistless ; — n.pl., Sweepings, 
things gathered by sweeping.— ode., 
Sweep'ingly. 
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Sweep stake, n., a winning of all the 
stakes ; pL, sums of money staked at 
a race, all of which fall to the person 
who wins. 

Sweet, adj. [A.S.], pleasant to the 
senses ; tasting like sugar or honey ; 
pleasing to the mind ; winning ; — n., 
anything sweet ; a term of affection.— 
u, Sweet'en, to make or to become 
sweet ; to make pure and healthy. — 
ns., Sweet'bread, an internal organ of 
an animal/, used as food ; Sweet'brler, 
a sweet-smelling wild rose; Sweet/- 
beart, a lover; Sweet'ness, quality 
of being sweet ; agreeableness of man- 
ners ; Sweet-william, a kind of pink 
of many different colours and varieties. 

Swell, v. [A.S.], to make or to grow 
larger ; to rise into waves ; to be puffed 
up ; to bulge out ; to grow louder ; to 
become proud or angry n., an in- 
crease in sound or size ; gently rising 
ground ; a large wave or a number of 
large waves one after another ; a 
showily dressed person. Past par. 
Swelled or swollen .— n ., Swelling, 
something bulged out ; a rising, as of 
passion. 

Swelt'er, v. [A.S. sweltan , to die. See 
Sultry], to be overcome with heat. 

Swerve, v. [A.S.], to leave suddenly the 
right path ; to break through a rule or 
custom ; to turn aside. 

Swift, adj. [A.S.], moving very quickly; 
coming suddenly ;— n., a quickly-flying 
bird very like a swallow.— n., Swift- 
ness, quickness ; speed. 

Swill, v. [A.S.], to drink in great quan- 
tities ; to drink to excess ; — n., liquid 
mixture given to swine. 

Swim, v. [A.S.], to keep on the surface 
of water without sinking ; to move 
in or on water ; to cause to swim ; to 
be overflowed ; to be dizzy ; — n., 
any action like swimming. Pars. 
Swimming, swam, or swum; past 
term , swam.—n., Swim'ming, act or 
art of floating or moving through the 
water; a giddy feeling.— adv., Swlm- 
mingly, in a smooth or easy way; 
with great success. 

Swin'dle, v. [Ger. schwindeln], to cheat ; 
to obtain goods or money by false 
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statements ; — n. (and Swin'dling), a 
plan to cheat. — n., Swin'dler, one 
who cheats ; an impostor. 

Swine, n. [A.S.], a hog ; pi., a number 
of pigs. — adj., Swinish, like swine; 
dirty ; brutish. 

Swing, v. [A.S.], to move or to cause to 
move to and fro ; to move from side to 
side, as a door ; to whirl in the air ; to 
turn with the tide, as a ship at anchor ; 
— n., a contrivance for swinging in ; a 
moving to and fro ; space through 
which a body swings ; room to swing. 
Past tense and par. Swung. 

Swinge (swivj), v. [A.S.], to chastise; — 
n., a lash. 

Swin'gle-tree ( swing'gi -), or Sin'gle- 
tree, n. , the swinging bar of a plough 
or carriage to which the traces are 
fixed. 

Swirl, v. [Scand., from the sound], to 
move forward with a twisting motion, 
as an eddy in a stream ; — n., an eddy; 
a twist or curl. 

Swiss, adj., pertaining to Switzerland 
or its people n., an inhabitant or 
the language of Switzerland. 

Switch, n. [Du., a whip], a thin twig or 
branch ; a movable rail for allowing a 
train to change rails ; a means of turn- 
ing on a current of electricity ;— v., to 
strike with a switch ; to turn from 
one line of rails or from one electric 
wire to anothor. 

Swiv'el, n. [A.S. swifan, same root as 
Swift], a ring or link turning upon a 
pin ; a small cannon turning on a 
swivel. 

Swollen, v., past par. of Swell. 

Swoon, v. [A.S. swdgan, to sigh], to 
faint ; — n., a fainting fit. 

Swoop, v. [A.S. ; same root as Sweep], 
to come down with a sweep or rush ; 
to catch while on the wing; — n., a 
seizure by rushing down upon. 

Swop or Swap, v. [Old E.], to exchange ; 
to barter; — n., an exchange. Pars. 
Swopping, swopped. 

Sword ( sord ), n. [A.S.], a long, pointed 
blade, for use in fighting ; destruction 
by the Bword ; the emblem of authority 
or justice.— ns. % Sword-bayonet, a 
bayonet shaped somewhat like a sword, 
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and used as one ; SwordUsh, a large 
fish having the upper jaw long and 
pointed like a sword; Swords'mau, 
a man skilled in the use of the sword ; 
Swords'manship, skill in the use of 
the sword. 

Swore and Sworn, vs., past tense and 
past par. of Swear. 

Swum, v., past par. of Swim. 

Swung, v. , past tense and par. of Swing. 
Syb'arite, n., a native of Sybaris, in 
ancient Italy, the inhabitants of which 
were noted for luxurious living; a 
person given up to luxury, 

Syc'amore, n. [Gk., from syJcon, a fig ; 
and mdron, a mulberry], a tree akin to 
the fig-tree ; the great maple (Britain) ; 
a plane-tree (America and Scotland). 
Syc'ophant, n. [Gk. sykdphantes : 
syJcon , a fig ; and phainein , to show], a 
servile informer ; a flatterer. — ns., Syc- 
ophancy and Syc'ophantism, the 
character of a sycophant ; base flattery, 
—atitfs., Sychophanlic and Syco- 
phan'tical, pertaining to a sycophant. 
Syllable ( syl'la-bl ), n. [Fr., from Gk. 
syllabi: syn, together; and labein , to 
take], part of a word which can be 
sounded by itself. — n., Syllabary, 
characters representing syllables. — 
adjs., Syllable and Syllab'ical, con- 
sisting of a syllable or syllables. 
Syllabus, n. [L. ; same root as Syllable], 
the heads of a subject; a table of 
contents ; a list of what is to be done. 
Syllogism ( syl r lo-jism ), 7i. [Fr., from 
Gk. syllogismos , a reasoning], three 
statements ( major and minor premise, 
and conclusion) showing the mental 
steps taken in forming a judgment. — 
adjs., Syllogistic and Syllogis- 
tical, pertaining to or in the form of 
a syllogism. — v., Syllogize or Syl- 
logise ( syl'lo-jiz ), to use syllogisms. 

Sylph (sylf), n. [Gk. silphe , a kind of 
beetle], a being living in the air; a 
fairy ; a graceful woman.-— n. t Sylph'id, 
a little sylph. 

lym'bol, n. [Gk. symbdlon , a token], a 
sign or mark which represents some- 
thing else; a token. — adjs., Symbolic 
and Symbolical, pertaining to a 
symbol ; expressed by signs. — v., 
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Symbolize or Symbolise, to ex- 
press by a symbol ; to have like 
qualities. — n., Sym'bolism, a system 
of symbols ; the use of symbols ; the 
science of creeds. 

Sym/metry, n. [Gk. , from syn, together ; 
and metron, a measure], the correct 
fitting of all the parts ; harmony ; pro- 
portion. — adj.. Symmetrical, having 
all the parts of right size and form ; 
harmonious ; equally balanced. 

Sym/pathy, n. [Gk., from syn , together ; 
and pathos, suffering], a feeling with or 
for another ; fellow-feeling ; compas- 
sion ; pity.— adjs.. Sympathetic and 
Sympathetlcal, Bhowing sympathy ; 
feeling for others ; compassionate. — v., 
Sympathize or Sympathise, to 

feel with or for another. 

Symphony, n. [Gk., fromsj/n, together; 
and phone, a sound], agreement of 
sound ; the fitting of musical sounds 
to each other ; a musical composition 

■ for one or more players. — adj . , 
Sympho'nious, agreeing in sound ; 
harmonious. 

Symposium, n. [L., from Gk. syn, to- 
gether ; and pdsis, a drinking], a drink- 
ing together ; a merry feast with 
learned conversation ; a discussion. 

Symplom, n. [Gk., from syn, together; 
and ptbma, a fall], a sign of something 
elso ; an indication. — adjs., Symp- 
tomatic and Symptomatlcal, 
indicating something else. 

Synser'esis (syn-er'e-sis), n. [Gk., from 
syn, together; and hairein, to take], 
the taking of two vowels into one 
syllable. Opposed to DiasrPsis, n. 
[dia t apart], a mark (”) to show that 
two vowels are to be pronounced 
separately, - 

Syn'agOgue ( syn'a-gog ), n. [Fr., from 
Gk. syn; and agein, to bring], a Jewish 
church. 

SynPhronal (syng'kro-nal) and Syn- 
chronous, adjs. [Gk. syn ; and chrdnos , 
time], happening at the same time ; 
simultaneous. 

Syn'copate ( syng'ko-p&t ), v. [Low L. 
from Gk. syn , together ; and koptein t 
to cut], to cut letters out of the 
middle of a word ; (music) to join an 
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unaccented note to the acoented one 
following. — n., Syn'cope ( syng'co-pe ), 
a cutting of letters out of the middle 
of a word, as ne'er for never; a faint 
or fit. 

Syn'dic, n. [Ok. syn , with ; and dike, 
justice], a magistrate ; a public official ; 
one who does business for another. — n., 
Syndicate, a body of syndics ; persons 
associated to oarry on some under- 
taking. 

Syneo'dOChe (syn-ek'do-ke), n. [Gk. syn, 
together ; and ck dechesthai , to receive], 
a figure of speech in which a part is put 
for the whole or the whole for a part, 
as bread for food, etc. 

Syn'od, n. [Gk. syn, together; and 
htidos, a way], a meeting about church 
business ; (among Presbyterians) a 
meeting of the members of several 
presbyteries. — adjs., Synodic and 
Synodical 

Syn'onym and Syn'onyme (syn'o-nym), 
ns. [Gk. syn, with ; and dnyma, a name], 
a word having the same meaning as 
another. — adj., Synon'ymous. 

Synopsis, n. [Gk., from syn, together; 
and 6 psis, a sight] a general view ; the 
gist of a matter ; outline ; summary..— 
adjs., Synop tic and Synop'tical. 

Syn'tax, n. [Gk. syn, together; and 
taxis, order], the correct arrangement 
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of words in a sentenoe,— adjs., Syn- 
tactic and Syntactical, according 
to the rules of syntax. 

Synthesis, n. [Gk. syn, together ; and 
thesis, a placing], a putting together ; 
a making a whole out of parts. Op- 
posed to Analysis, pi., Syntheses. 
— adjs. , Synthetic and Synthetical. 

Sy'phon, Sy'ren, Syr'up. See Siphon, 
etc. 

Syrian and Syriac, adjs. , belonging to 
Syria or its people n., a native or the 
language of Syria. 

Syringe (syr'ivj), n. [Gk. syrinx, a reed], 
a tub© with a piston for squirting 
water, etc. ; — v., to clean with a syringe. 

System, n. [Gk. systema : syn, together; 
and histSmi , to set up], a number of 
things arranged with a view to some 
end or purpose ; a plan or method ; 
orderlyarrangementjthedifferentparts 
of a combination in working order. — 
adjs., Systematic and Systemat- 
ical, pertaining to a system ; accord- 
ing to a regular plan ; done in regular 
order. — adv., ystemat'ieally. — v. , 
Systematize or Systematise, to 
reduce to system ; to arrange in order. 

Systole ( sis' to le ), n. [Gk. syn; and 
stellein, to set], the regular contraction 
of the heart. Opposed to Dia'stole. — 
adj., Systolic. 
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Tab'ard, n. [Old Fr.], a kind of tunic or 
overmantle ; the coat with the royal 
arms sewn upon it worn by heralds. 

Tab'by, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a kind of 
silk of a wavy appearance ; a mixture 
of lime, water, and shells or gravel ; a 
striped cat;— adj., having a striped or 
wavy appearance ; — v., to cause to look 
wavy. — ns., Tab'aret, striped silk 
stuff used by upholsterers ; Tab'binet, 
a finer kind of tabby. 

Tab'emacle, n. [L. tabernaculum]. the 
tent used by the Hebrews as a temple 
in the desert ; a place of worship ; the 
box in which the bread used in the 
sacrament of the mass is kept ; — v to 
dwell for a time. 


Tabid, adj . [L. tabSre, to waste away], 
wasted through disease. 

Table ( ta'bl ), n. [Fr., from L. tabula , a 
plank], a piece of furniture, consisting 
of a flat piece of wood or stone set 
on legs ; supply of food ; the persons 
round the table ; a surface on which 
something is written or painted ; a 
list of names, etc. ;—v. s to put on a 
table ; to make a list of. — ns., Tab- 
lature, a painting on a wall; Tab- 
leau' (ta-blo'), a striking picture; pi-, 
Tableaux' ( ta-bioz '); Tableau-vi- 
vant' (w-vang') [Fr., a living pic- 
ture], one or more persons grouped to 
represent some picture or scene ; Ta- 
ble-d’hOte (td'bl-dot), dinner served 
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In the public room of a hotel ; Ta'ble- 
land, level ground at some height 
above the sea ; Tablet, a small table ; 
a surface on which to write, draw, etc. ; 
a kind of sweetmeat; Ta'ble-turn- 
Ing, a moving of tables, supposed to 
be caused by spirits.— adj. t Tab'tllar, 
like a table; written or printed in 
rows ; consisting of thin plates or 
layers.— v., Tabulate, to set in lists ; 
to put in order. 

Taboo' or Tabu' {ta-boo'), n. [Poly- 
nesian], a form used in the South Sea 
Islands to make certain persons or 
things sacred; — v., to forbid to be 
used ; to forbid intercourse with. 

Ta'bor or Ta'bour (ta'bor), n. [Ft.], a 
small drum beaten with one stick ; — v. t 
to play on a tabor; to strike lightly. 
— n. t Tab'ouret or Tab'ret, a small 
tabor. 

Ta^it (tas'it), adj. [L. tacere , to be 
silent], implied but not expressed in 
words; without sound.— adj., Ta$- 
itum, silent and reserved ; not fond 
of speaking.— u., Ta^tum'ity. 

Tack, n. [0.], a small nail with a flat 
head ; any fastening ; a rope for fixing 
the corners of sails or the part to which 
it is fastened; the zigzag course of a 
ship; a lease; — v., to fasten or stitch 
lightly ; to sail in a zigzag manner. 

Tackle, n. [Scand.; akin to Tack], 
ropes and pulleys for lifting weights ; 
instruments for fishing, etc. ; tools ; 
the ropes, rigging, etc., of a ship; — v ., 
to seize or lay hold of. — n., Tackling 1 , 
the ropes, sails, etc., on the masts of a 
ship ; harness. 

Tacks'rnan, n. [Tack, a lease], a tenant. 

Tact, n. [L. tactus, tang&re, to touch], 
skill in managing; fineness of touch 
or feeling. — adjs. } Tac'tile, that may 
be touched or felt ; Tac'tUal, pertain- 
ing to touch. 

Tao'tlc and Tac'tical, adjs. [Gk. tak- 
tikos , tassein , to arrange], pertaining 
to tactics; strategic; strategetlcal.— 
ns. t Tadics, the science of arrang- 
ing and handling troops or warships 
when in touch with the enemy ; Tac- 
ti'cian, one skilled in tactics. 
Tad'poie, n. [Toad, and Poll, the head], 


| a frog in its youngest state, when it is 
all head and tail, and has no legs. 

Tafferel or Taf'frail, n. [Du. tafel ; 
L. tabula], the flat upper part of a 
ship’s stern timbers. 

Taf feta or Taf'fety, n. [Fr., from Pers.], 
glossy silk with a wavy appearance. 

Tag*, n. [Scand. ; akin to Tack], any- 
thing tacked on ; the metal point of a 
laoe ; the last word of an actor’s speech ; 
—v., to tack or fasten on ; to fit with a 
tag. Pars. Tagging, tagged. 

Tail (1), n. [A.S.], the hinder part of an 
animal, especially when extending be- 
yond the rest of the body; anything 
long and hanging ; the hinder part ; 
the followers of a chief. 

Tail (2), n. [Fr.] (law). See Entail. 

Tail'or, n. [Fr. tailler , to cut], one who 
makes men’s clothes ; — v., to work as a 
tailor. Fem. Tail'oress. 

Taint, v. [Old Fr., from L. tinctus, tin - 
g&re, to dye], to mix or stain with some- 
thing hurtful; to be so touched; to 
Infect; to dirty; — n., a mixture with 
something hurtful ; a blemish. 

Take, v. [A.S.], to lay hold of J to get 
under one’s power ; to gain the atten- 
tion (of) ; to please ; to turn (to) ; to 
use ; to lead or carry ; to acoept ; to 
think ; to look upon ; to move or run 
towards; to draw, as a picture; — n., 
the amount taken. — adj., T&k'ing, at- 
tracting ; alluring. Fast tense , Took ; 
past par. taken. 

Talc, n. [Fr.], a mineral found in thin 
flakes, having a soapy feel. 

Tale, n. [A.S. root of Tell], number; 
amount; reckoning; a story.— n.. 
Tale-bearer, one who causes mis- 
chief by telling tales. — adj.. Tale- 
bearing, carrying tales ; giving hurtful 
information n., act of telling tales. 

Tal ent, n. [L. talentum], a weight and 
a sum of money (at Athens 67 lbs. 
avoirdupois, and about £230 sterling— 
among the Hebrews about 93| lbs., and 
from £340 to £896 sterling) ; power of 
mind ; great ability. Tal'ented, 
possessing skill or ability. 

Talisman, n. [Span., from Arab, and 
Gk. tiUsma, a payment], an engraved 
stone or piece of metal, supposed to 
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have the power to keep off evil ; pi., 
Talismans.— adj., Talisman'ic. 

Talk (tawk), v. [Scand.], to use words; 
to speak; to tell (about); — n., use of 
words ; that which is spoken or spoken 
about. — adj., Talkative, fond of talk- 
ing. 

Tall ( tawl ), adj. [Ety. ?], high in stature ; 
long ; lofty ; elevated. 

Tal'lOW ( tal'ld ), [A.S. or Ban. talg], 

melted fat ; — v., to smear with tallow. 

Tally, n. [Fr. tailler, to cut], one of 
two pieces of wood similarly marked 
with scores or notches, to check 
accounts; any account so kept; one 
thing made to suit another; — v., to 
mark with similar notches; to fit; 
to correspond. — u., Tally-trade, a 
method of trading by weekly or 
monthly payments. 

Tally-ho, n. and interj the cry of a 
huntsman to urge the hounds after 
a fox. 

Tal'mud, n. [Chaldee = instruction], a 
collection of Hebrew laws, etc., with 
notes and explanations. 

Tal'on, 7i. [Fr., from L. talus, a heel], 
the claw of a bird of prey. 

Tam'arind, n. [Arab.], a lofty, spread- 
ing tree, its pods containing an acid 
pulp. 

Tam'arisk, n. [L.], an evergreen shrub 
with clusters of white or pink flowers. 

Tam'bour (tam'boor), n. [see Taborj, 
a small drum ; a frame on which cloth 
is stretched to be embroidered ; work 
so done;— v., to embroider on a tam- 
bour. — n., Tambourine', a small 
drum with one end, and bells round 
its sides, played by the hand. 

Tame, adj. [A.S.], with native wildness 
gone ; taught to be obedient ; wanting 
in vigour ; crushed in spirit ; depressed ; 
— v ., to make gentle; to civilize. — 
adj., T&m'able, that may be tamed. 
—7i., Tame'ness, state of being tame ; 
want of spirit. 

Tam'per, v. [another form of Temper], 
to meddle without right ; to try need- 
less experiments ; to deal in an under- 
hand way. 

Tan, 7i. [Fr„ oak bark], bruised oak 
bark used in tanning; a yellowish* 
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brown colour ; — v., to turn skins into 
leather by steeping them in tan ; to 
brown. Pars. Tanning, tanned.— 
7i., Tan'nery, a place for tanning. 

Tan'dem, adv. [a pun on L. tandem , at 
length], one behind another; — n., a 
pair of horses so yoked. 

Tang, n. [Du., pinching], a strong taste 
got from something else ; a relish ; the 
part of a knife, etc., that goes into 
the handle ; a sharp sound. 

Tan'gent ( tan'jeid ), 7i. [L. tangdrc, to 
touch], a line touching a curve but 
not cutting it.— adj., Tangential 
(-shal). 

Tan'gible (tan'ji-bl), adj. [L. tangibUis ], 
that may be touched ; perceptible ; 
real ; that may be grasped by the 
mind. — ns.. Tangibility and Tan- 
gibleness, state of being tangible. 

Tan'gle {tang gl), v. [Scand. tang, sea- 
weed], to twist in disorder ; to put in 
confusion ; to insnare ; to entrap ; — 
7i., a number of thingB confusedly 
twisted ; perplexity ; a large and edible 
seaweed. 

Tank, n. [Port, tanque: L. stagnum, a 
pool], a large vessel or cistern; a 
reservoir. 

Tank'ard, n. [Old Fr.], a drinking jug. 

Tan'nin, n. [see Tan], a substance 
found in oak bark, etc., used in tanning. 

Tan'sy, n. [Fr., from Gk. athandsia, 
immortality], a bitter plant with finely 
divided leaves and a strong smell. 
Tan'talize or Tan'talise, v. [Gk. 
Tantdlos, who was so punished in 
Hades], to tease by offering something 
desirable and then snatching it away. 

Tantamount, adj. [Fr. tant; L. tantus, 
so much], of the same amount ; equal 
in meaning. 

Tap (1), v. [Fr.], to strike lightly ; — 7t., 
a light blow. Pars. Tapping, tapped. 

Tap (2), 7i. [A.S.], a hole or pipe for 
drawing liquor ; a stopper or plug ; a 
tool for cutting the inside thread of 
a screw;— v., to make a hole to let 
liquid out ; to draw off ; to cut the 
thread of a screw on. Pars. Tap- 
ping, tapped.— ns., Tap' room, a 
room where drink is sold; Tap'ster, 
one who draws liquor. 
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Tape, n. [A.S.], a narrow, woven band 
used for binding, or a band of paper 
for telegraphic printing. 

Ta'per, n. [A.S.], a small wax candle ; 
a small light ;—adj. (and Ta'pering), 
narrowing towards one end; — v., to 
become narrower ; to make to taper. 

Tap'estry, n. [Fr. tapisserie, from L. 
tapete , hangings], cloth with woven or 
sewed figures, for covering walls, etc. 

Tape'worm, n., a worm of great length, 
found in the intestines. 

Tapio'ca, n. [Braz.], a food substance 
from the root of the cassava plant. 

Ta'pir, n. [Braz.], a pig-like animal with 
a short trunk, found in America. 

Tap'root, n., a tapering root like a 
carrot. 

T&r, n. [A.S.], a black, sticky liquid got 
from pine trees and coal; a sailor;— 
v., to cover with tar. Pars . Tarring, 
tarred.— adj., Tar'ry (i), covered 
with tar. 

Taran'ttlla, w., a poisonous spider 
found near Tarentum. 

Tar'dy, adj. [L. tardus, slow], moving 
slowly; behind time. — n. f Tar'diness, 
slowness ; reluctance. 

Tar© (1), n., a weed injurious to corn ; 
vetch, etc., grown as food for horses 
and cattle. 

Tar© (2), n. [Arab, tarah, taken off], the 
weight of the package, deducted before 
calculating the net weight. 

Tar'get, n. [Fr. targe, and targette], a 
small shield ; a mark for shooting at. 
— n., Targeteer', one armed with a 
target 

Tariff, «. [Arab, tariff, giving informa- 
tion], a list of duties on goods imported 
or exported ; a list of prices. 

Tam, n. [Scand.], a mountain lake 
or pool. 

Tar'nisll, v. [Fr., from Ger.], to dim the 
brightness of ; to soil the colour of ; 
to become dull. 

Tarpaulin or Tarpau'ling, n. [Tar ; 
and paul, Pall], coarse canvas covered 
with tar to keep out wet ; a sailor’s hat. 

Tar'ry (2), v. [Old E. tarien , to vex, con- 
fused with targen, to delay : L. tardus], 
to be slow ; to remain behind ; to put 
off time. 


Tart (1), adj. [A.S.], sharp to the taste ; 
sour; ill-natured. — adj.. Tart 1st, 
somewhat tart. 

Tart (2), n. [Fr., fromL. tortus, twisted], 
fruit or jelly baked in paste. 

Tar' tan, n. [Fr. or Span.], woollen cloth 
woven in checkB. 

Tar'tar (l), prop. Tfi/tar, n., a native 
of Tartary ; a person of a hard, trouble- 
some temper. 

Tar'tar (2), n. [Fr., from Arab, durd, 
dregs], a crust formed in wine casks^ 
or growing on the teeth . — adjs., Tarta- 
reous or Tarld-rous, like or made 
up of tartar; Tartaric* got from 
tartar. 

Tar'tarus, n. [Gk.], the place of punish- 
ment for the wicked. 

Task, n. [Low L. tasca = taxa, a tax], 
work given to do ; something that 
must be done ; — v. , to give work to ; 
to overburden. — n., Task'master, 
one who imposes tasks. 

Tas'sel, n. [Old Fr., from L. taxillus, 
a small die], a hanging bunch of 
threads or cords ; a head of flowers 
like a tassel. 

Taste (tdst), v. [Old Fr. taster, from 
supposed Low L. taxitare : freq. of L. 
tang&re, to touch], to try by the tongue 
or palate ; to eat a small bit of ; to 
have actual trial of ; (of) to be like in 
taste; — n ., power of tasting; the feel- 
ing caused by food, etc., in the mouth ; 
the quality which causes the feeling 
of taste ; a small bit the power of 
seeing and enjoying beauty, etc.; good 
style. — adjs., Taste'ful, showing good 
taste; refined; elegant; Tasteless, 
without taste ; having no love of 
beauty or order ; Tast'y, tasting well ; 
showing a good taste ; palatable ; 
refined. 

Tat'ter, n. [Scand.], apiece of cloth torn 
and hanging ;— v., to tear into rags. 

Tat'tle, v. [E„, from the sound], to talk 
much with little meaning ; to gossip ; 
— n., small or trifling talk. 

Tattoo' (1), n. [Du. tap ; and toe = 
closed], a signal for soldiers to return 
to their quarters ; orig., closing of the 
drinking shops. 

Tattoo' (2), v. [Polynesian], to prick the 
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skin with coloured marks or figures ; — 
to., marks on the skin so made. 

Taught ( tawt ), v., past tense of Teach. 

Taunt, v. [Fr., from L. tentarc, to vex], 
to find fault in bitter words ; to re- 
proach ; to ridicule ; — w., bitter 
speech ; insulting words. 

Tau'rus, to. [L.], the Bull, one of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

Taut, adj. [root of Tight], tightly 
pulled ; secure. 

Tautology, n. [Gk. tauto , the same ; 
and logos ], needless repetition of the 
same thing in different words. — adjs., 
Tautolog'ic and Tautological. 

Tav'em, to. [Fr., from L. taberna, 
booth], a lodging for travellers, es- 
pecially where strong drink is sold ; 
an inn. 

Taw, v. [A.S., to prepare], to dress by 
beating ; to dress skins into leather ; — 
to., a marble to be played with; pi., 
Taws or Tawse, a leather strap for 
punishing children with. 

Taw'dry, adj. [St. Audrey = St. Ethel- 
dreda, at whose fair showy ornaments 
were sold], cheap and showy ; gaudy ; 
flashy; untidy. — to., Taw'driness, 
finery without taste; untidiness. 

Taw'ny, n. [same root as Tan], yellow 
or brown ; sunburned ; bronzed. 

Tax, n. [L. taxare , to value], money to 
defray public expenses ; any burden- 
some duty to lay on taxes ; to 
arrange the amount to be paid ; to find 
fault with ; to strain. — n., Taxa'tlon, 
act of taxing ; amount of tax. 

Tea, n. [Chinese], the leaves of the tea 
plant prepared for use ; a pleasant 
drink formed of infused tea leaves. 

Teach, v. [A.S.], to supply with know- 
ledge ; to show how to do or to under- 
stand a thing ; to guide the studies of ; 
to act as a teacher. Past tense and 
par . Taught, —adj., Teach' able, 
that can be taught ; quick to learn. 
—to., Teachableness. 

Teak, n. [Malabar], a hard-wood tree 
found in the East Indies and in Africa, 
the wood of which is used in ship- 
building. 

Teal, to. [Du., a brood], a water-fowl like 
the duok, but smaller. | 


Team, to. [A.S., a family], a group of 
young animals ; a number of horses or 
oxen working together ; the players on 
one side of a game.— to., TeaiBL'Stet, 
one who drives a team. 

Tear (l) (tdr), v. [A.S.], to pull asunder 
by force ; to break the surface by a 
deep scratch ; to rend ; to come to 
pieces when pulled; — to., something 
torn ; a rent ; a fissure. Past tense, 
Tor© ; past par. torn. 

Tear (2) (ter), n. [A. 8.], a drop of water 
from the eye ; anything like a tear.— 
adjs., Tear 'ful, shedding tears ; sad ; 
Tearless, shedding no tears ; un- 
feeling. 

Tease, V. [A.S., to pluck], to separate 
and straighten fibres ; to comb ; to 
raise a nap on cloth by scraping; to 
worry or annoy ; to make fun of. — n. , 
Teas'el or Teazle, a plant whose stiff 
and prickly flower-heads are used for 
teasing cloth. 

Teat, to. [A.S.], the part of the breast or 
udder through which the young suck 
milk. 

Tech'nic (tek'nic) and Technical, 
adjs. [Gr. techne, art], pertaining to an 
art or a science ; fitting for a particular 
art. — ns., Technicality, knowledge, 
etc., peculiar to any trade, profession, 
etc.; Technique' (tek-nek'), method or 
skill of performance; Technol'ogy, 
the knowledge of the useful arts ; 
terms used in art. — adj., Technolog- 
ical.— TO., Technol'ogiBt, a writer or 
lecturer on the useful arts. 

Ted, v. [Scand.], to spread to the sun, as 
new-mown grass. Pars. Tedding, 
tedded, 

Te'dium, TO. [L. tcedium], that which 
wearies; weariness.— adj. , Te'diOUB, 
wearisome ; monotonous. 

Tee, to., a mark for playing to or from ; 
— v., to place on the tee. 

Teem, v. [E. ; akin to Team], to bring 
forth ; to be fruitful ; to appear in 
great numbers. 

Teeto'taler, TO. [teetotal, a once popular 
form of Total], one who takes no 
intoxicating drink. — adj., Teeto'taL 

Tegument, TO. [L. tegvmmtwm, : tegire, 
to cover], a covering ; skin of a plant 
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or an animal.— adj., Tegftment'ary, 
serving as a covering. 

Teinds ( tendz ), n. [Scand. ; akin to Ten], 
part of the produce of land set apart to 
pay the parish minister in Scotland ; 
tithes. 

Tel'egrapll, n. [Gk. tele, afar off ; and 
graphein, to write], a means of sending 
messages by signals ; wires along which 
messages are sent by electricity v., 
to signal in any way ; to send a mes- 
sage along the wires. — n., Tel'egram, 
a message sent by telegraph. — ad\. 
Telegraphic, belonging to the tele- 
graph ; sent by telegraph. — ns . , Teleg- 
raphist, one who works a telegraph ; 
Teleg'raphy, science or art of 
telegraphs. 

Teleol'ogy (tel-e-oVo-ji or ft 7 -), n. [Gr. 
Ulos , end ; and ISgos, a word], explana- 
tion of things from the purposes for 
which they are fitted. 

Telephone, n. [Gk. tele, afar off ; and 
phone , a sound], an electrical instru- 
ment which enables persons to talk to 
each other at considerable distances. 

— adj., Telephonic, pertaining to the 
telephone ; sent by telephone. 

Tel'escope, n. [Gk, tele, afar off ; and 
skdpein , to see], a tube fitted with 
lenses for viewing things at a dis- 
tance ; — v., to slide like the parts of 
a telescope. — adj., Telescopic, per- 
taining to a telescope ; seen through a 
telescope. 

Tell, v u [A.S.], to count; to put in 
words ; to make known ; to have an 
effect. Past tense and par, Told.— n., 
Tell'er, one who counts ; one who re- 
ceives or pays out money in a bank ; 
one who counts votes. — adj. , Telling*, 
having great effect. — n., Tell-tale, a 
person who talks about the affairs of 
others ; one who cannot keep a secret ; 
a gossip. 

Temerity, n. [L. temeritas, rashness], 
great rashness ; a needless running into 
danger; foolhardiness. 

Tem'per, v.. [Fr., from L. temperate, to 
moderate], to mix things properly ; 
to soften ; to moderate ; to fit ; 
to bring to a proper state of hard- 
ness, as iron ; — n.., the right mixing of 
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things ; state of body or mind ; dis- 
position ; mood ; state of hardness, as 
of steel.— ns., Tem'perament, inner 
state or nature ; disposition ; balance 
of quali ties ; act or means of tempering 
or regulating ; adjustment ; Tem'per- 
ance, use in proper form and measure ; 
self-control; a keeping from strong 
drink. — adj., Tem'perate, using 
things in the right amount and for the 
right purpose ; sober ; neither too hot 
nor too cold.— n., Tem'perature, the 
amount or degree of heat or cold. 

Tem'pest, n. [Fr., from L. tempestas, 
weather], wind blowing with great 
speed and force ; a heavy storm ; a 
hurricane ; an uproar of any kind ; a 
commotion. — adj., Tempes'ttlous, 
blowing with great violence ; very 
stormy ; angry and passionate. 

Tem'ple (1), n. [L. templum], a building 
for public worship ; a large church ; 
the inns of court in London, which 
formerly belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plars. — 7i., Tem'plar, one of a body 
of knights who made a vow to protect 
the Holy Sepulchre and its visitors; 
a student or a lawyer living in the 
Temple. 

Tem'ple (2), n. [Fr., from L. tempera, 
the temples], the part at each side of 
the forehead above the cheek-bone. 

Tem'poral, adj. [L. temporalis], lasting 
only for a time ; belonging to this 
world ; not spiritual ; belonging to the 
temples of the head. — n., Temporal- 
ity (usually in plural), money got 
from land, etc., for the support of a 
church or minister; revenue. — adj., 
Tem'porary, lasting only for a time ; 
passing soon away. — v., Tem'porize 
or Tem'porise, to be guided by 
opinions or fashions ; to yield to 
circumstances. 

Tempt, v. [L. temptare , to try], to make 
trial of ; to try to make a person do 
wrong. — n., Tempta'tion, act of 
tempting ; state of being tempted ; 
that which tempts or leads astray ; an 
allurement ; a bait ; a bribe. — adj., 
Tempting, fitted to tempt; desir- 
able or pleasing ; enticing. 

Ten'able ( ten'a-bl ), adj . [Fr., from L. 
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tenure, to hold], that may be held or 
defended ; defensible. 

Tena'cious ( te-na'shus ), adj. [L. tenax: 
tenSre , to hold], holding with a firm 
grip; that will not let go; not easily 
pulled asunder.— n., Tenacity ( te - 
nasi-ti), quality of being tenacious ; 
that quality in bodies which makes 
them stick together. 

Ten'ant, n. [Fr., from L. tenere, to 
hold], one who pays a rent for the use 
of property; — v., to hold as a tenant. 
— n., Ten'ancy, a holding as a tenant ; 
occupancy. — adj., Ten'antless, with- 
out a tenant. — n., Tenantry, the 
tenants on an estate. 

Tench, n. [Fr., from L. tinea], a fresh- 
water fish very hard to kill. 

Tend (1), v. [contracted from Attend], 
to take care of ; to wait on ; to nurse. — 
n. t Tend'er, a small ship attending on 
a larger one ; the part of a railway 
engine which carries coals and water. 

Tend (2), v. [L. tendtre, to stretch], to 
aim at or lead to ; to move towards. — 
n., Tend'ency, inclination ; bias ; 
leaning. 

Tend'er (1), v. [L. tender e, to stretch], 
to hold out ; to offer for acceptance ;— 
n. t an offer ; the thing offered. 

Ten'der (2), adj. [L. tener], easily hurt ; 
having fine feelings ; delicate ; sensi- 
tive ; kind or loving ; not strong ; 
young.— n., Ten'derness, state of 
being tender ; fine feelings ; gentle 
treatment; sensitiveness; compassion. 
Ten'der ( 3 ). See Tend ( 1 ). 

Ten'don, n. [Fr., from L. tendgre , to 
stretch], the fibrous band by which a 
muscle is attached to a bone. 

Ten'dril, n. [Fr., fromL. tener, tender], 
the long, slender shoot of a plant by 
which it clings to a support; — adj., 
clinging. 

Ten'ebrous ( ten'e-brus ), adj. [Fr., from 
L. tenebrcc, darkness], dark or gloomy. 

Ten'ement, n. [Fr., from L. tenere, to 
hold], that which is held or occupied ; 
a dwelling-house ; several dwellings 
under one roof. 

Ten'et, n. [L. tenet, he holds], that 
which one holds as true ; a fixed 
opinion or belief ; a rule for guidance. 


Ten'foid, adj., folded or multiplied ten 
times ; ten timeB as many. 

Ten'nis, n. [Ety. ? perhaps from Fr. 
tenez, hold], a game in which a ball is 
driven backwards and forwards by 
means of rackets. 

Ten'on, n. [Fr., from L. tenere, to hold], 
the end of a piece of wood fitted into a 
hole in another to fasten the two ; — v., 
to fit with a tenon. 

Ten'or, n. [Fr., from L. tenere, to hold], a 
continuous course ; the usual manner 
or course ; drift of meaning ; (music) 
the highest part for a man's voice ; one 
who sings tenor. 

Tense (1), n. [Fr. temps, time], the form 
of a verb showing the time of the 
action. 

Tense (2), adj. [L. tensus, tendtre, to 
stretch], tightly stretched ; stiff. — 
adjs., Ten'sile ( ten'sil ) and Ten'sible, 
that may be stretched; elastic. — ns., 
Ten'sion, state of being stretched ; 
the degree of tightness ; strain of 
mind ; Ten'sor, a muscle that tightens 
some part. 

Tent, n. [Fr., from L. tendgre, to 
stretch], a shelter of canvas stretched 
on poles ; a roll of lint to keep a 
wound open ;— v., to keep a wound 
open ; to probe. — adj., Tent'ed, 
covered with tents. 

Ten'tacle ( ten'ta-cl ), w. [L. tentaculum: 
tentare, to feel], a thread-like process 
issuing from the heads of some insects, 
by which they feel, grasp, or move. 

Tenta'tion, n. [L. tentare , to try], 
temptation. — adj., Ten'tative, mak- 
ing a trial ; experimental. 

Tent'er, n. [Fr. tenture: from L. ten- 
d£re, to stretch], a means of stretching 
cloth by hooks while drying; — v., to 
stretch by hooks.— n., Tent'er-hOOkS. 

Tenuity, n. [L. tenuis, thin], thin- 
ness. 

Ten'ure, n. [Fr., from L. tenere, to 
hold], condition or right of holding 
land, etc. 

Tep'efy, v. [L. tepSre, to be tepid ; and 
faegre], to make slightly warm. — n., 
Tepefac'tion.— adj., Tepid, slightly 
warm ; lukewarm. — ns., Tepidity and 
Tepidness, moderate warmth. 
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Ter'aphim, n. pi. [Heb.], household 
images among the Jewti, used in magi- 
cal rites. 

Tere'dO ( ter-e'-do ), n. [Gk. teredo n, from 
teirein , to wear away], a kind of worm 
which bores into and destroys wood. 

Tergiversation (ter-ji-ver-sa 1 shun), n. 
[L. tergum, the back; and verUre , to 
turn], undue shifting of opinion ; a 
shuffling or evasion ; fickleness. 

Term, n. [Fr., from L. terminus], end or 
boundary ; a set time ; a word express- 
ing a name ; (algebra) a member of a 
compound quantity ; a rent day ; tho 
time during which anything lasts ; pi., 
conditions; money to be paid;— r., 
to name or call. 

Ter'magant, n. [Old Fr. Tervagant , a 
god with a very violent temper], a 
noisy, scolding woman. 

Ter 'minus, n. [L.], the end or boundary; 
the end of a railway line; pi., Ter- 
minl— Terminable, that may 
be put an end to ; Terminal, per- 
taining to an end or boundary ; form- 
ing or marking the end ; growing or 
placed at the end ; happening every 
term.— v., Terminate, to put an end 
to ; to come to an end. — n., Termina- 
tion, a bringing or coming to an end ; 
the end. — adjs., Termina'tional, 
pertaining to or forming a termination ; 
TerminS-tive, tending or serving to 
terminate.— n., Tenninol'ogy, the 
terms, etc., used in any business, 
science, or art. 

Ter'nary, adj. [L. term, three each], 
proceeding by or consisting of threes ; 
— n., the number three. — adj., Ter- 
nate, threefold ; having three parts. 

Ter'race (ter' ras), n. [Fr., from L. terra, 
the earth], a flat bank of earth; a 
raised walk ; any street or row ; a flat 
roof ; — v. t to make into a terrace. 

Ter'ra-COt'ta, n. [L. terra, the earth ; 
and coda, coqufre, to bake], baked 
earth or clay ; a kind of pottery. 

Terra'queoUB, adj. [L. terra, the earth ; 
and aqua, water], consisting of land 
and wator. 

Terrene' (ter-ren'), adj. [L. terrinus], 

made of or pertaining to the earth. 
Terres'trial, adj. (L. terrestHs, earthly], 


belonging to the earth ; living on the 
earth. 

Ter'rier, n. [Fr., from L. terra, the 
earth], a small dog that burrows after 
rabbits, etc. 

Territory, n. [L. territorium : terra, 
the earth], a large extent of land ; land 
belonging to a city or a country ; the 
land over which a sovereign rules.— 
adj., Territo'rial, pertaining or 
limited to a territory ; n., a member of 
the territorial force. 

Ter ror, n. [L.], great fear ; fear and 
trembling ; that which causes fear. — 
adj., Ter'rible, causing terror ; fright- 
ful ; dreadful. — v ,, Ter'rify [L. terrere, 
to frighten ; and factre], to cause 
terror; to frighten; to scare.— adj., 
Terrific, causing great terror ; fright- 
ful ; awful.— n., Terrorism, state of 
living under terror ; intimidation. — v.. 
Terrorize or Terrorise, to rule by 
terror ; to intimidate ; to threaten. 

Terse, adj. [L. tersus, tergere, to wipe 
clean], well and shortly expressed ; 
short and to the point ; concise ; pithy. 
—adv., Tersely.— n., Terse'ness. 

Ter'tian (ter'shi-an), adj. [L. tertius, 
third], recurring every third day ; — «., 
a fever or ague which returns every 
third day. 

Ter'tiary (ter'shi-ar-i or -sha-ri), adj. 
[L. tertidrius], third in time or im- 
portance ; of the third degree. 

Tes'selate, v. [L. tessella, dim. of tes- 
sgra, a square], to lay with squares ; to 
checker; to inlay. — n., Tessela'tion, 
process of laying with squares ; mosaic 
work. 

Test, n. [ L . testa, an earthen vessel], a 
pot for melting and refining metals ; 
a strict examination ; a means of trial ; 
that with which anything is compared ; 
— v., to put to the proof. 

Testa'ceOUB (tes-tashus), adj. [L. testa, 
a shell], pertaining to shells ; having 
a hard shell. 

Test' ament, n. [L. testamentum, a will: 
testis, a witness], a written instruction 
left for the disposition of property 
after death ; one or other of the two 
parts of the Bible.— adjs., Testament^ 
ary, pertaining to a will ; left by will ; 
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done according to will ; Tes'tate, 
having left a will.— n., Testa'tor, one 
who leaves a will. Fem. Testa'trix. 

Tes'ter, n. [Old Fr. teste, the head: L. 
testa , a skull], a flat covering over a bed. 

Tes'ticle, n. [L. testiculus, dim. of testis, 
a witness], a gland found only in males. 

Testify, v. [L. testis, a witness ; and 
facdre, to make], to bear witness (to) ; 
to make a statement for information, 
especially on oath in court. — ns., Tes- 
timony [L. testimonium, evidence], 
that which a person has to say on a 
point; the statement of a witness in 
court ; proof ; the divine revelation ; the 
two table# of the law ; Testimonial, 
something said or written in favour of 
a person’s character, etc. ; a present 
as a mark of respect \—adj., contain- 
ing testimony. 

Test'y, adj. [Old Fr. teste, the head], 
easily fretted ; peevish ; irritable. 

Tet'talS, n. [Gk. tetdnos ; teinein , to 
stretch], a contraction or stiffness of 
the muscles, especially of the lower 
jaw ; lock-jaw. 

Teth'er, n. [C.], a rope or band for 
keeping cattle within certain bounds 
while feeding ;—v. , to fasten with a 
tether ; to confine ; to restrain. 

Tet'ragon, n. [Gk. tetra , four; and 
gdnia, an angle], a figure with four 
angles. 

Tetrahe'dron,™. [Gk. tetra; and hedra, 
a seat or base], a solid figure having 
four sides each of which is a triangle. 

Tetral'ogy, n. [Gk. tetra, four; and 
logos], a group of four dramas. 

Tet'rarch (tet'rark), 11 . [Gk. tetra, four ; 
and archein, to rule], a ruler of the 
fourth part of a Roman province. 

Tetrasyllable, n. [Gk. tetra, four; and 
Syllable], a word of four syllables. 

Tetter, n. [A.S.], a disease of the skin. 

Teutonic (<£-), adj. [L. Teutdnes, a 
people of Germany], belonging to the 
Teutons, also to the modern Germans, 
Scandinavians, English, etc., or to 
their languages. 

Text, n. [L. textum: texgre, to weave], 
a statement of which an explanation 
is given; the original words of an 
author ; a verse of the Bible on whloh a 
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sermon is preached. — ns., Text-band, 
a large kind of handwriting ; Text- 
book, a book containing lessons on 
any subject.— adj. Tex'tllal, belonging 
to or contained in the text ; serving for 
a text. 

Tex'tile, adj., formed by weaving.— n. 
Tex'ture, any thing woven; the manner 
of composition of a web. 

Than, conj. [A.S.], as oompared with; 
a word implying comparison. 

Thane, n. [A.S. thegn, a soldier], a man 
of middle rank among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Thank, v. [A.S. ; akin to Think], to 
express a sense of kindness received ; 
— n. (usually pi.), acknowledgment 
of kindness. — adj., Thankful, feel- 
ing thanks ; grateful ; indebted.— n., 
Thankfulness, state of being thank- 
ful. — adj.. Thankless, without a feel- 
ing of thanks; for which no thanks 
are given.— w., Thanksgiving, an 
expression of thanks ; a public acknow- 
ledgment of God’s goodness; a day 
devoted to this purpose.— Thank- 
worthy, worthy of thanks. 

That, prow. dein. [A. 8. that, neuter of the 
definite article], pointing out a person 
or a thing at some distance ; the 
farther off of two ; pi., Those;— pron. 
rel ., who, whom, or which \~~covj., in- 
troducing a noun-clause, a purpose, 
or a result ; in order that ; so that. 

Thatch, n. [A.S. those ], straw, reeds, or 
rushes for a roof ; — v., to cover with 
thatch. 

Thau'maturgy ( thaw'madurji ), n. 
[Gk. thauma, a wonder ; and ergon, a 
work], the art of performing miracles. 
—ns., Thaumaturge, Thau'ma- 
turgist, one who performs miracles; 
Thau'maturgics, Thau'matur- 
giam.—adjs., Thaumatur'gic and 
Thaumatur'gical. 

Thaw, v. [A.S.], to melt or to cause 
to melt; to grow warm; to become 
gentle;— n., the melting of ice or 
snow. 

The (1) (or the), def. art. [A.S. tU, for 
si], a word put before nouns to limb 
their meaning. 

The (2), ad*). [A. 8. thf, instrumental 
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case of the article], by that amount, 
as the more, the better. 

The'atre (the'a-ter), n. [Gk. theatron , 
a place for seeing], a place where any* 
thing happens ; a place where stage- 
plays are acted ; any place used for 
lectures, surgical operations, etc. — 
adjs. , Theat/ric and Theatrical, 
pertaining to a theatre ; like an actor. 

— n. pi. , Theatricals, dramatic per- 
formances. 

Theft. See under Thief. 

Their ( thdr ) and Theirs, pons. adjs. and 
prons. [A.S. thdr a, gen. pi. of the 
definite article], belonging to them. 

Theism, n. [Gk. theos, a god], belief in 
the existence of a God. — n., Thelst, 
one who believes in a God. — adjs. ., 
ThSistlC and ThSistlcal, pertaining 
to belief in a God. 

Theme, n. [L. fhtma : Gk. titMnai , to 
place], something written or spoken 
about ; a subject ; a topic. 

Then, adv. [A.S.], at that time ; soon 
afterwards; at another time ; — covj., 
in that case ; for this reason ; there- 
fore. 

Thence, adv. [A.S.], from that time or 
place ; for that reason ; from that 
cause. — advs., Thence'forth and 
Thenceforward, from that time; 
thereafter. 

ThGoc'racy, [Gk., from theos, a god ; 
and kratein, to rule], government by 
God; the state so governed. — adjs., 
Theocratic and Theocratlcal, per- 
taining to a theocracy. 

Theod'olite, n. [Ety. ?], a surveying in- 
strument for measuring angles. 

ThSog'ony, n. [Gk. theogtinia: theos, a 
god ; and gtnos, a race], the birth and 
relationship of the gods, in mythology, 

Theol'ogy ( tM-ol'o-ji ), n. [Gk. theos, a 
god ; and logos, a word], the science 
which treats of God, or of man’s duty 
to him.— adj., Theological, pertain- 
ing to theology. — n., Theolo'gian, 
one learned in theology. 

The'orem, n. [Gk. thedrema : theorem, 
to look at], a statement to be proved. 

The'ory, n. [Gk. theoria, a beholding], 
the explanation of how something 
exists ; the principles of an art as dis- 
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tinguiehed from its practice. — adjs., 
Theoretic and Theoretical, per- 
taining to theory ; confined to theory. 
— n., The'orlst, one who forms the- 
ories.—?’., Theorize or The'orise, to 
form a theory ; to act or think solely 
according to theory. 

Theos'ophy, n. [Gk. theos, a god ; and 
stiphia, wisdom], knowledge of God 
got by direct communication from 
himself.— ns., Theos'opher, Theos- 
ophist. 

Therapeu'tic, adj. [Gk. therapeuein, to 
heal], pertaining to medicine or the 
healing art.— n. pi., Therapeu'tics, 
the science of medicine. 

There (thdr), adv. [A.S.], in or at that 
place or point ; to that place. — advs., 
Thereabout' or Thereabouts', near 
that place, number, etc. ; Thereafter, 
after that ; Thereat', at that time ; 
on that account; Thereby', by that 
means ; in consecpience of that ; there- 
about ; Therefore (jher’for), tor that 
or this reason ; consequently ; in re- 
turn for ; Therefrom', from thiB or 
that; Therein' and Thereinto', in 
or into this or that place ; Thereof', 
of that or this ; Thereon' and There- 
upon', on or in consequence of this 
or that ; immediately ; Thereto' and 
Thereunto', to this or that; in addi- 
tion ; Therewith' and Therewithal', 
with that or th is. 

Ther'mal, adj. [Gk. thermos, hot], per- 
taining to heat ; warm ; hot. 

Thermodynamics, n. [Gk. thermos , 
hot; and Dynamics], the science 
which treats of heat as a force.— adj.. 

Thermodynamical. 

Thermom'eter, n. [Gk. thermos, hot ; 
and matron, a measure], an instrument 
for measuring the degree of heat or 
the changes of temperature. — adjs., 
Thermomet'ric and Thermomet- 
rical. 

Thesau'ms (thc-savfrus), n. [Gk. the- 
sauros ], a treasury or storehouse ; a 
book containing a store of knowledge. 

The'sis, n. [Gk. from tithtnai, to place], 
something Btated to be argued or 
written about ; a subject ; the develop- 
ment of the subject. 
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The'urgy ( the'ur-ji ), n. [Gk. theos, a 
god ; and ergon , a work], supernatural, 
as opposed to natural magic. 

Thew (thu), n. pi. [A.S. thedw, habit ; 
pi., manners], strength ; muscle. 

Thick, adj. [A.S.], having tho parts 
close together ; not flowing freely ; 
coming fast one after another; large 
through and through ; not easily seen 
through; dull; indistinct; — n., the 
thickest part; — adv., closely; fast; to 
a great depth. — v., Thick'en, to make 
or become thick ; to grow dark ; to 
press close together ; to come in greater 
numbers. — n., Thick'et, small trees or 
shrubs close together ; a copse ; a brake. 

Thief (the/), n. [A.S.], one who takes 
what is not his own.-— n., Theft, act 
of stealing; the thing stolen. — v.. 
Thieve (thev), to steal.— n., Thiev- 
ery, the habit of thieving. — adj., 
Thievish, given to theft ; acting like 
a thief. 

Thigh (thi), n. [A.S.], the part of the 
leg above the knee. 

Thim'ble, n. [E., from Thumb], a metal 
shield for the linger, used in sewing. 

Thim'ble-rig, n., a clever trick with 
a pea and three thimbles, in which the 
pea is so cleverly shifted that an on- 
looker is easily deceived ; — v., to cheat 
by this means. Pars. Thimble- 
rigging, thimble-rigged. 

Thin, adj. [A.S.], having little thick- 
ness ; not close together ; flowing 
freely ; easily seen through ; few in 
number adv., not thickly or closely ; 
— v., to make thin; to make less 
crowded. Pars. Thinning, thinned. 

Thing, n. [A.S.], whatever is thought 
of as existing ; that which happens or 
is spoken of ; a lifeless object ; a part ; 
pi., clothes, baggage, etc. 

Think, v. [A.S.], to use the mind; to 
form opinions ; to try to understand ; 
to reflect ; to consider ; to hold in the 
mind ; to believe. Past tense and par. 

Thought. 

Thirst, n. [A.S.], pain from want of 
drink ; a strong desire to drink ; groat 
desire for anything ;— v., to feel thirst ; 
(for) to desire greatly. — adj., Thirst'y, 
feeling thirst ; without moisture. 


This, pron. dem. [A.S., neut. of thes], 
pointing out as near at hand, just 
mentioned or about to be ; pi., These. 

This'tle ( this'l ), n. [A.S.], a plant with 
very prickly stalk and leaves. — adj., 
This'tly, covered with thistles. 

Thith'er, adv., to that place, point, etc. 
— adv., Thith'erward, in that direc- 
tion. 

Thole (l), Thowl (mi) or Thow'el 
(tho' el), n. [A.S.], a pin on a boat to 
keep the oar in its place. 

Thole (2), v. [A.S.], to suffer; to endure. 

Thong, n. [A.S.], a narrow strip of 
leather for fastening ; a lace. 

Thorax, n. [Gk., a breast-plate], the 
front of the body between the neck 
and the waist ; the chest. 

Thorn, n. [A.S.], a hard, sharp point on 
a plant ; any plant with thorns ; any- 
thing troublesome. — n., ThonTback, 
a fish with thorns or prickly points 
on its back. — adj., Thom'y, full of 
thorns ; troublesome. 

Thorough (thur'o), adj. [E., a later 
form of Through], through and 
through ; complete.— adj., Thor'oug- 
bred, bred from the best blood ; — n . , 
an animal so bred. — n.. Thorough- 
fare, road through ; a passages; a 
public street. — adj.. Thorough- 
going, going through to the very end 
or bottom ; complete. — n., Thorough- 
ness, completeness ; perfectness.-— 
adj., Thorough-paced (-past), going 
the whole length ; complete ; perfect. 

Thorp or Thorpe, n. [A.S.], a group of 
houses ; a village ; a hamlet. 

Though (tho), conj. [A.S.], even if ; not- 
withstanding ; — adv., for all that; 
however. 

Thought (thawt), n. [A.S.], power of 
mind ; that which one thinks ; de- 
sign or purpose ; care ; a small degree ; 
— v., past tense and par. of Think.— 
adjs.. Thoughtful, given to think- 
ing ; careful of others ; using or re- 
quiring thought ; Thoughtless, with- 
out thought or care; acting without 
thinking. 

Thou'sandfdld, adj., a thousand times 
as many. 

Thrall (thrawl), n. [Scand.l, a slave; 
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state of being a slave. — ns. , Thral'dom 
and Thrall'dom ( thrawl'dum ), the 
condition of a slave or thrall. 

Thrash, v. LA.S.], to beat out the grain 
from the ears of corn ; to flog ; to 
punish.— ns., Thrashing*, process of 
beating out grain ; a good beating ; 
Thrashing -floor (-flor), a floor 
where grain is thrashed. 

Thread ( thred ), n. [A.S. ; akin to 
Throw], fibres of cotton, etc., twisted 
and drawn out ; a fine cord ; a line of 
gold or silver ; anything like a thread ; 
the chief thought of a speech, etc. ; the 
sloping ridge of a screw v., to put a 
thread through; to make one’s way 
through. — adj. , Thread'bare, worn 
to the bare thread ; having the nap 
worn off ; worn out. 

Threat ( thret ), n. [A. S.], an intimation 
of an intention to injure or punish. — 
v. t Threaten, to use threats ; to show 
indications of coming evil. — adj., 
Thrat'eneing*, using threats ; indicat- 
ing something as going to happen ; 
black-looking. 

Three'fdld, adj., folded three times^ 
three times as many. — adjs., Three- 
piy, of three plies or thicknesses ; 
Threescore, three times a score; 
sixty. 

Thren'ody, n. [Gk. threnos, a wailing ; 
and ode, a son;.’ 1 , an ode or song of 
lamentation or sorrow ; a dirge ; an 
elegy. 

Thresh. Same as Thrash. 

Threshold, n. [A.S. threscan, to thrash ; 
and wald, wood], the piece under the 
door of a house ; the point of begin- 
ning or entering. 

Threw ( throo ), v., past tense of Throw. 

Thrice, adv . [A.S.], three times. 

Thrive, v. [Scand.], to get on well; to 
grow rich or strong ; to succeed. Past 
tense, Throve and thrived; past 
par . thriven,— n., Thrift, state of 
thriving; good management; habit 
of saving. — adjs., Thriftless, with- 
out thrift ; wasteful ; unprofitable ; 
Thrifty, making the most of what 
one has ; saving ; getting on well. 

Thrill, v. [A.S. ; akin to Drill], to bore, 
as with a sharp point ; to cause a sharp 
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tingling feeling ; to feel a sharp 
shiver; to rouse to action; — n., a 
sharp tingling feeling. — adj., Thril- 
ling, causing a thrill ; affecting 
greatly ; full of adventure. 

Throat, n. [A.S.], the front part of the 
neck ; the passage from the mouth to 
the stomach and lungs; any narrow 
passage. 

Throb, v. [E.], to beat more strongly 
than usual, as the heart or pulse «., 
a beat or stroke. Pars. Throbbing, 
throbbed. 

Throe (thro), n. [A.S. thred], great pain; 
pi., pains of childbirth ; agony. 

Throne, n. [Gk. thronos, a seat], a chair 
of state for a king or queen, or for a 
bishop in a cathedral ; sovereign 
power ; — v., to put on a throne. 

Throng, n. [A.S.], a great crowd; — v., 
to come in great numbers ; to fill 
with too many ; — adj. , crowded ; busy. 

Thros'tle ( thros'l ), n. [A.S.], the song- 
thrush or mavis. 

Throt'tle, n. [a small Throat], the 
throat or windpipe ; — v. to choke by 
squeezing the windpipe.— n. t Throt- 
tle-valve, the valve that admits the 
steam to the cylinder of an engine. 

Through (throo), prep. [A.S.], from end 
to end of ; all over ; by means of ; in 
consequence of; among;— adv., from 
one end to the other ; from beginning 
to end. — prep., Throughout', quite 
through ; over ; every part ; — adv., all 
over ; at every time. 

Throve, v., past tense of Thrive. 

Throw (thru), v. [A.S.], to send from 
the hand ; to push with force ; to 
twist into a thread ; to cast, as dice ; 
to cause to fall ; — n., the act of throw- 
ing ; the distance thrown ; a cast of 
dice ; a fall in wrestling. Past tense, 
Threw ; past par. thrown. 

Thrum (1), n. [Scand.], the end of a 
weaver’s thread; coarse yam; — v., to 
weave with thrums ; to put a fringe 
on. Pars. Thrumming, thrummed. 

Thrum (2), V. [akin to Drum], to drum 
with the fingers. Pars. Thrumming, 
thrummed. 

Thrush (l), n. [A.S. 3, a British song- 
bird ; a mavis. 
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Thrush (2)* n. [akin to Thirst], a sore- 
ness of the mouth, common among 
very young children. 

Thrust, v. [Scand.], to push with force ; 
to pierce ; to make a lunge in fencing ; 
to squeeze in ; to shove forward n., 
a push with a sharp instrument. Past 
tense and par . Thrust. 

Thud, n. [E.], a dull sound, as from a 
blow 1 . 

Thug, n. [Hind.], one of a religious sect 
in India who murdered travellers and 
lived by the spoil. — ns., Thuggee', 
Thug'gery, Thug'gism. 

Thule ( thule ), n. [Gk.], and UFtima 
Thu'le, the most northerly part of 
the inhabited world. 

Thumb ( thum ), n. [A.S. thuma], the 
short, thick finger of the hand ; — v., to 
soil with the thumb or fingers. — ns., 

Thumb'kin and Thumb'screw, an 
instrument of torture for orushing the 
thumbs. 

Thum'mim, n. pi., a Hebrew word 
meaning perfection. See Urim. 

Thump, v. [E.J, to strike with some- 
thing heavy ; — n., a heavy blow.— 
n., Thump'er, one who thumps ; any- 
thing big; a big lie. — adj., Thump- 
ing. 

Thun'der, n. [A.S. thunor], the loud 
noise after a flash of lightning; any 
very loud noise ; an alarming threat ; 
—v., to make a loud noise ; to speak 
very strongly. — n., Thun'derbOlt, a 
flash of lightning ; something strong 
and swift ; a resistless warrior. — adjs., 
Thun'derBtruck, struck by light- 
ning ; greatly astonished ; struck 
dumb ; Thun'dery and Thun- 
derous, making a noise like thunder ; 
close and sultry. 

Thu'rible, n. [Gk. thyein , to Fsacri- 
flce], an Instrument for burning In- 
cense. 

Thursday (i thurz'dd ), n. [A.S. thun- 
resdceg ; confused with O. Norse, 
thdrs-dagr, day of Thor, the god of 
thunder], the fifth day of the week. 

Thus, adv. [A.S.], in this way ; to this 
extent. 

Thwack, v. [A.S. thaccian, to itroke], 
to strike with something flat or heavy ; 
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to give a good thrashing to;— it,, a 
heavy blow, 

Thwart, adj. [Scand.], lying across; 
— adv. and prep., from side to side of ; 
across;— v., to cfoss a purpose; to 
spoil an aim ; — n., a seat across an open 
boat. 

Thy and Thine, poss. adj. and pron., 
belonging to thee. 

Thyme (tim), n. [Gk. thymos], a sweet- 
smelling plant. 

Tia'ra, n. [Gk.], an ancient Persian 
head-dress ; an ornament of jewels 
for the hair; the triple crown of 
the pope. 

Tic and Tic-douloureux' (- doo-loo-roo '), 
ns. [Fr.], a painful twitching of certain 
muscles, especially of those of the face. 

Tick (1), n. [Gk. theke, a case], the 
cover of a mattress. — n., Ticking, 
cloth for making ticks. 

Tick (2), v. [from the sound], to make a 
slight quick sound ; to beat as a clock ; 
to make a small mark ;— n., the beat 
of a watch or clock ; a slight mark. 

Tick (3), n. [O.E. from Du.], a small 
insect infecting dogs, etc. 

Tick (4), n. [contraction of Ticket], 
credit v., to get or give credit. 

Tick'et, n. [Fr. etiquette], a marked 
card ; a card showing a right or 
privilege ; a list of candidates ; — v., to 
put a ticket on. 

Tickle, v. [E. ; akin to Tick], to touch 
lightly; to please the fancy.— adj., 
Ticklish, easily tickled; unstable; 
critical. 

Tide, n. [A.S.— time], time or Season; 
a turning point ; the ebb and flow of 
the sea. — adj., Tld'al, belonging to 
tides ; having tides ; flowing and ebbing. 
—ns., Tide-waiter, an officer who 
watches the unloading of ships to 
secure the oorrect duties; Tide'way, 
the channel in which the tide flows. 

Tidings, n. pi. [Scand. ; akin to root 
of Tide], news ; intelligence ; in- 
formation. 

TId'y, adj. [Tide = time; lit in good 
time], in good order ; neat ; neatly 
dressed ; — n,, a cover for the back of 
a chair ;—v. , to put in good order ; to 
make neat. Past terns, Tidied. 
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lie ($), n. [A..S. tedg, a rope], & bond or 
fastening ; equality of numbers ; a 
connecting piece of wood, etc. ; — v., to 
fasten with a cord ; to unite ; to be 
equal. Pars. Tying, tied. 

Tier (ter), n. [Fr. tire , a draught], a row 
or rank, especially when several are 
placed one above another. 

Tierce ( ters ), n. [Fr., from L. tertius, 
third], a cask of forty-two gallons, or 
one-third of a pipe ; a sequence of 
three cards. 

Tiffin, n. [E., from tiff, a small drink], a 
name for lunch in India. 

TFger, n. [Gk. tigris], a large and fierce 
animal of the cat kind. Fem. Ti'gress. 

Tight (tit), adj. [Scand.], held firmly, or 
packed closely together; not leaking; 
scarce of money ; firmly stretched ; 
fitting closely.— n., Tightness.— v., 
Tight 'en, to make or to become 
tight. 

Tile, n. [A.S. tigele: L. tegula, a tile], a 
piece of baked clay, used in roofing 
and in making drains;— r., to cover 
with tiles. 

Till (1), prep. [Scand.], to the time of ; 

— adv., to the time when ; to the degree 
that. 

Till (2), n. [Mid. E. tillen, to draw], a 
drawer for holding money. 

Till (3), v. LA.S.], to make land ready 
for seed. — adj. Tillable. — n., Till- 
age, the process of tilling; agri- 
culture. 

Till (4), n. [Ety. ?], stiff clay. 

Till'er, n. [E. ; akin to Till (2)], the 
handle of a helm or rudder. 

Tilt (1), n. [A.S. ( ge)tild , a tent], the 
cloth covering of a cart or waggon ; 
the awning of a boat; — v. t to cover 
with an awning. 

Tilt (2), |®. [A.S., unsteady], to ride and 
make a thrust with a lance ; to lean or 
cause to lean to one side;— n., a 
thrust, as with a lance ; a game in 
which knights rode against each other 
with lances ; slant ; inclination. 

Tim'ber, n. [A.S.], wood for building or 
making furniture, etc. ; the body of a 
tree; a supporting beam; growing 
trees ; — v., to furnish with timbers. 

Tim'bre (tim'ber), n. [Old Fr. ; L. tym ■ 
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p&mim, a drum], the quality, tone, or 
character of a musical note. 

Tim'brel, n. [Timbre], a musical in- 
strument beaten by the hand. 

Time, n. [A.S.], the idea in the mind of 
things happening together or coming 
one after another ; the point when a 
thing happens or the period during 
which it continues ; the length of a 
person’s life ; a proper season ; the 
present life ; the rate of movement in 
music ; the state of affairs at any 
time (usually plural); — v., to do at the 
right time ; to bring about in proper 
order. — adj., Time-honoured (-on- 
urd), honoured for a long time. — n ., 
Time-keeper, one who keeps or marks 
time ; a clock or a watch ; one who 
beats time in music. — adj., Timely, 
in good time; — adv., early; in good 
season. — adj., Tlme'ous, seasonable ; 
timely. — ns., Time'piece (-pes), n., 
watch or clock ; Time'-server, one 
who suits his opinions to the times ; 
Time-table, a list of the times of 
railway trains, etc. ; the hours of 
classes or of work, etc. — adj., Time- 
worn, worn by time; weakened by 
age. 

Timid, adj. [L. timtdus, timere, to fear], 
easily made afraid ; wanting in 
courage; faint-hearted. — ns., Timid- 
ity and Tim'idness, state of being 
timid. — adj., Tim'orous, easily 
frightened; wanting in courage; aris- 
ing from fear. 

Tin, n. [A.S.], a white metal somewhat 
like silver, easily melted or beaten 
out; — v., to cover with tin. Pars. 
Tinning*, tinned.— n., Tin'foil, [see 
Foil], tin beaten thin like a leaf. 

Tinc'ture (tingk'tur), n. [L. tindUra, a 
dyeing. See Tinge], a slight shade of 
colour ; a slight taste or quality added 
to anything; a medicine dissolved in 
spirits of wine ; — v., to colour slightly ; 
to give a taste to ; to mix slightly ; to 
affect. — adj., Tincto'rial, containing 
or giving colour. 

Tin'der, n. [A.S.], anything which 
easily catches fire ; scorched linen 
for catching sparks from a flint and 
steel. 
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Tine, n. [A.S. find; akin to Tooth], 
a tooth of a fork or a harrow ; a 
prong of an antler. — adj., Tined 
( tind ), furnished with tines. 

Tinge (tinj), v. [L. ting&re, to dye], to 
colour; to mix with something; to 
impart a quality in a slight degree ; — 
n., a small amount added or mixed. 
Tin'gle ( ting'gl 5), v. [E., from tinJc, a 
sharp sound], to feel a thrill ; to feel a 
sharp, thrilling pain. 

Tink'er, n. [E., from tinJc , to make a 
sharp sound], one who mends vessels 
of tin, brass, or other metals ; — v., to 
mend coarsely or badly. 

Tinkle, v., to make sharp, quick 
sounds; to chime; to jingle ;— n., a 
sharp, quick sound. 

Tin'sel, 71. [Fr. dtincclle ; from L. scin- 
tilla, a spark], thin cloth interwoven 
with gold or silver thread; thin glit- 
tering sheets of metal; anything with 
much show and little value ; — adj. , 
like tinsel; of little value; — v., to 
adorn with tinsel; to deck with cheap 
ornaments. Pars. Tinselling, tin- 
selled. 

Tint, n. [L. tinctus , tingtre , to dye], a 
slightly different shade from the 
surrounding colour; — v., to colour 
slightly ; to tinge. 

Tintinnabulation, n. [L. tintinna- 
bulum, a bell], the ringing or jingling 
of bells. 

Ti'ny adj. [E. teen, grief], very small. 

Tip (1), n. [E.], the point of anything ; 
an end piece ; — v., to put a point on ; 
to cover the end of. Pars. Tipping, 
tipped. 

Tip, (2), v. [Scand.], to strike lightly ; 
to give a small gift to ; to cause 
to slant; (up) to upset;— n., a light 
touch ; a hint. Pars. Tipping, 
tipped. 

Tip'staflf, n. a staff with a metal point ; 

an officer who carries it ; a constable. 
Tip'toe (-to), n., the point or tip of the 
toe. 

Tip'pet, n. [A.S., from L. tapete, 
cloth], a covering for the neck and 
shoulders. 

Tip'ple, V. [to Tip often], to drink 
often and and in small quantities; — 
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n., liquor so taken. — adj., Tip'sy, 
under the influence of strong drink. 

Tirade', n. [Fr., from tirer, to draw], 
loud and continuous abuse. 

Tire (1), n. [short form of Attire], a 
covering for the head ; a head-dress ; — 
v., to dress the head. 

Tire (2), also Tyre, n. [Tie], the iron or 
rubber hoop round a wheel. 

Tire (3), v. [A.S.], to make or to become 
weary ; to wear out ; to lose stength.— 
adjs., Tired (tird), wearied out; ex- 
hausted; Tire'some, tedious; weari- 
some. 

Tis'sue ( tish'u ), n. [Fr., old par. of 
tisser: L. texPre , to weave], something 
woven ; a fine kind of silk ; cloth with 
figures in gold or silver thread ; the 
simple material of the parts of plants 
and animals; a connected series; — v., 
to form tissue. 

Ti'tan and Titanic, adj. [Gk.], re- 
lating to the Titans or giants of 
ancient story ; enormous in size or 
strength. 

Tit'bit, n. [E. tit, small], a choice piece. 

Tithe, 7i. [A.S. tedtha , tenth], a tenth 
part ; a part of the profits of land 
and stock set apart for the support of 
the clergy; — v., to tax to the amount 
of one-tenth.— 7i., TIth'er, one who 
collects tithes. 

Tithing, 7i., an Old English division of 
the country, containing ten house- 
holds ; act of taking tithes ; the 
amount taken. 

Titillate, v. [L. titillare], to tickle.— n., 
Titilla'tion, a pleasant feeling. 

Ti'tle, 7i. [Fr., from L. titulus, an in- 
scription], something written on a 
thing by which it is known ; the name, 
etc., of a book ; a name marking rank 
or honour; a just claim; a written 
proof of right ; — to give a title to.— 
adj., Ti'tled (ti'tld), having a title.— 
ns., Ti'tle-deed, a written deed giving 
a right to property; Ti'tle -page 
(-pdj), the first page of a book, con- 
taining its name, etc .—adj., Tit'dlar, 
existing in name only; having the 
title without the duties ; nominal. 

Tit'mouse, n. [E. tit, little], a small 
bird which feeds on insects. 
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Tlt/ter, v. [from the sound], to laugh 
with the tongue striking the teeth ; to 
laugh, but not fully out; — n., a sup- 
pressed laugh. 

Tit'tle, n. |E. tit, small], a very small 
part. 

Tit'tle-tat'tle, empty talk ; — v., to 
talk idly ; to gossip. 

To ( too), prep . [A.S.], in the direction of; 
as far as. 

Toad, n . [A.S.], a crawling animal like 
the frog, —ns., Toad-eater, a low- 
flatterer ; Toad'stool, a poisonous 
fungus Bomewhat like a mushroom ; 
Toad'y, a low flatterer; a hanger-on ; 
— v. t to flatter.— n., Toad'yism, the 
practice of a toady. 

Toast, n. [Fr., from L. tostus, torrerc, to 
scorch], slices of bread browned before 
a lire ; a person in whose honour a 
health is drunk ; — 1 \, to brown by 
heat ; to drink a person’s health. 

Tobac'co, n. [Span., from Ind.], a 
plant, the dried leaves of which are 
used for smoking; the leaves of this 
plant so used. — n., Tobacconist, 
one who sells or manufactures tobacco. 

Toc'sin, n. [Fr., from toquer , to clap ; 
and L. siynum], an alarm-bell or its 
sound. 

To-day' (too-), adv., on this day n., 
the present day. 

Tod'dle, V. [E. ; akin to Totter], to 
walk with short, unsteady steps, as a 
child. 

Tod'dy, n. [Hind.], the fermented juice 
of certain palm-trees ; a mixture of 
whisky, hot water, and sugar. 

Toe (to), n. [A.S.], one of the five 
divisions of the foot;— v., to touch 
with the toes. Pars. Toeing’, toed. 

Toed ( tod ), adj ., having toes. 

Tof'fee and Tof 'fy, n. [Ety. ?], a sweet- 
meat made of sugar and butter. 

To'gU, n. [L., from teggre, to cover], the 
ancient Roman gown. 

Together (too-), adv. [To and Gather], 
at the same place or time ; into one ; 
in company. 

Toil (1), n.i [Old Fr. ; perhaps from 
same root as Tug], hard work v., to 
work hard.— ac^., Toll'somd (-sum), 
full of toil ; laborious ; fatiguing. 


Toil (2), n. [Fr., from L. tela , a web], a 
net or snare (usually plural). 

Toilet or Toilette, ». [Fr. See Toil 
(2)], a covering for a dressing-table ; a 
dressing-table and its furniture ; act 
or style of dressing. 

To'ken ( to'kn), n. [A.S. ; akin to Teach], 
a mark or sign of something; a sign 
of power, authority, etc. ; a mark of 
friendship ; a piece of stamped metal 
passing for more than its real value. 

Told, v., past tense of Tell. 

Tol'erate, V. [L. tolerare, to endure], to 
allow to be or to be done ; to put up 
with; to permit. — adj., Tol'erable, 
that may be endured ; fairly good or 
agreeable.— n., Tol'erance, power of 
enduring ; willingness to bear with 
the differences of others.— adj., Tol- 
erant, willing to bear with others * 
patient ; broad-minded. — n., Tolera- 
tion, a respect for opinions and actions 
different from a person’s own ; freedom 
to worship God in one’s own way. 

Toll (l), v. [Mid. E. tollen, to pull], to 
Bound with low or regular strokes ; to 
ring slowly, as at a death or funeral ; 
— 7i., the deep, slow sound of a large 
bell. 

Toll (2), 7i. [A.S. ; akin to Tale and 
Tell], a payment for leave to pass ; a 
tax for right to sell ; a portion of grain 
taken as payment for grinding ; — v., to 
take or gather toll.— n., Toll-bar and 
Toll-gate, a gate to prevent people 
from passing without paying toll. 

Tom'ahawk, n. [Ind.], a light war- 
hatchet used by the North American 
Indians u, to strike or kill with a 
tomahawk. 

Toma'to (or to-md'toX «- [Span.], a 
round, fleshy fruit of a red or yellow 
colour ; the plant on which it grows. 

Tomb ( toom), n. [Fr., from Gk. <ym&os], 
a place for a dead body ; a grave ; a 
monument over a grave.— n., Tomb- 
stone, a memorial stone over a grave. 

Tome, n. [Gk. tthaos , a cutting], a vol- 
ume, especially a large one ; a book. 

Tom'foolery, n. [Tom, proper name], 
fun ; silly trifling ; nonsense. 

To-mor'row {too-mor'ro), adv., on the 
next day the day after to-day. 
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Tom'tit, n., a small bird ; a titmouse. 

Ton (tun), n. [A.S. tunne, a barrel], a 
weight of 20 cwt. ; a space of 40 cubic 
feet in a ship. — n., Ton'nage, the 
amount of space in a ship, measured 
in tons of 40 cubic feet each ; a duty 
per ton on ships. 

Tone, n. [Gk. tdnos : teinein, to stretch], 
a musical sound made by striking a 
tightly stretched string ; the quality of 
a person’s voice or of a musical 
sound; (music) an interval between 
two notes ; vigour of body or mind ; 
character or moral effect ; the general 
effect or look of a picture; — v., to 
speak in an affected manner; to give 
vigour to ; (down) to soften or modify. 
—adj., Ton'ic, relating, to tones ; giv- 
ing tone or strength ; — n., a medicine 
for toning the system ; the key-note. — 
n., Tonic Sol-fa,', a musical notation 
by letters, dashes, etc. 

Tongs, n. pi. [A.S.], an instrument of 
two jointed metal bars for lifting hot 
coals, etc. 

Tongue (tung), n. [A.S.], tho movable 
organ in the mouth used in tasting and 
speaking ; the language of a people ; 
power of speaking ; anything like a 
tongue in shapeor use. — adj. , Tongue- 
tied (-tid), having a difficulty in speak- 
ing. 

To-night' (too-nit'), adv ., on this night ; 
— n., the night of this day. 

Ton'sil, n. [L. tonsillce, the tonsils], one 
of two glands at the root of the 
tongue. 

Ton'sile (ton'sil), adj. [L. tonsUis ; ton - 
dere, to clip], that may be clipped. 

Ton'sure (ton'shoor), n. [L. tonsura , a 
clipping], a shaving of the crown of the 
head ; the shaven crown of a priest. 

Tontine' (ton-ten), n., a life annuity 
invented by Tonti of Naples, in which 
a number of persons share, the whole 
sum falling to the longest liver. 

TOO, adv. [A.S. ; same as To], more than 
enough ; also ; in addition. 

Tool, n. [A.S.], an instrument used by a 
workman; a person under another’s 
orders. 

Tooth, n. [A.S.], one of the hard bodies 
in the Jaws used for biting and chew- 


ing food ; taste ; anything like a tooth ; 
the projecting part of a comb, saw, or 
rake, etc. ; pi., Teeth ; — v., to furnish 
with teeth. — n., Tooth'ache (-d/c), 
pain in a tooth. — adjs. , Toothed 
(tootht), having teeth ; jagged on the 
edge ; Tooth'some (-sum), pleasing 
to the taste. 

Top (1), n. [E.], a pear-shaped toy made 
to spin by means of a whip or a 
string. 

Top (2), n. [A.S.], the highest part of 
anything ; the highest place or rank ; 
the crown of the head; a platform 
round the top of the lower mast ; — v., 
to cover on the top ; to rise above 
others ; to cut off the top. Pars. Top- 
ping, topped.-* ns., Top-dressing, 
a dressing of manure on the surface ; 
Top-gallant, the mast above the top- 
mast, or the sail on it. — adj., Top- 
lieavy (-hev-y), too heavy on the top. 
— n.. Top-mast, the mast fastened to 
the top of the lower mast. — adj., Top- 
most, highest.—/!., Top-sail, a sail 
on the top-mast. 

To'paz, n. [Gk. tdpazos], a precious 
stone, generally of a yellowish colour. 

To'per, n. [E. tope, to drink hard], a 
hard drinker ; a drunkard. 

Topic, n. [Gk. tdpos, a place], a subject 
of conversation or argument. — adj., 
Topical, pertaining to a place or a 
topic; dealing with things of local 
interest. 

Topography, n. [Gk. tftpos, a place; 
and graphein, to write], a description 
of a particular district. — adjs. , Topo- 
graph'ic and Topographical. 

Top'ple, V. [A.S., from root of Top], to 
fall over ; to upset. 

Top'sy-tur'vy, adv. [from top-so-tervy . 
overturned], upside down. 

Torch, n. [Fr., from L. tortus, twisted], 
resinous wood or twisted tow dipped in 
pitch and set on fire to give light. 

Tore and T5rn,past tense, etc., of Tear. 

Torment, n. [L. tormentum, torture], 
that which causes pain or misery ; the 
greatest pain of body or of mind.— v-. 
Torment', to cause great pain to ; to 
worry or annoy.— -n., Tormen'tor. 

Toma'do, n. [Span., from L, toman, to 
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turn], a violent and destructive storm 
of wind. 

Torpe'do, n. [L. torpedo , numbness: 
torpSre, to be numb], a fish which has 
the power of giving an electric shock ; 
a shell filled with an explosive sent 
through the water to blow up an 
enemy’s ship. 

Tor'pid, adj. [L. torpidus, torpere , to be 
numb], having lost the power of feel- 
ing or moving ; dull or stupid. — ns. , 

Torpidity, Tor'pitude, and Tor- 
por, loss of power to feel or move. 

Torque (tork), n. [L. torquere, to twist], 
a collar of metal rings. 

Tor'refp, v. [L. torrere, to parch ; and 
fac#re], to parch ; to scorch. 

Tor'rent, n. [L. torrens , a rapid stream], 
a great rush of water. 

Tor'rld, adj. [L. torrldus , torrere], dried 
up with heat ; very hot. 

Tor'sion {tor' shun), n. [L. torsio : tor- 
quere, to twist], act of twisting ; 
amount of twist ; twisting force, 

Tor'toise {tor' Us or -tus), n. [Fr., from 
Jj. tortus, twisted], a creeping animal 
with a very hard shell (so called from 
its crooked feet).— n., Tor'toise-shell, 
the shell of a kind of turtle, used for 
making combs, etc. 

Tor'tttose and Tor'tttous, adjs. [L. 
tortus], twisted ; winding. 

Tor'ture, n. [L. tortura: torquere , to 
twist], great pain of mind or body ; 
pain inflicted to force a confession, or 
as a punishment ; — v., to cause great 
pain to ; to worry or annoy. 

TO'ry, n. [Ir., a robber; a name first 
given in 1679 to the opponents of the 
Puke of York exclusion bill], an ultra- 
Conservative in politics. 

TOSS, v. [Ety. ?], to throw quickly or with 
force ; to throw into the air ; to 
tumble about ; (up) to spin a coin for 
betting n., a throwing upward ; a 
fall. 

To'tal, adj. [Fr., from L. totus , whole], 
whole or complete ;—n., the whole ; 
everything together v„ to add up.— 
7t. | Tdtallty, the whole amount.— 
adv„ Totally. 

Tot'ter, v. [E.], to shake as if about to 
fall ; to be unsteady ; to stagger ; to reel. 


Touch (tuch), v. [Fr., from a Ger, root], 
to be close to; with no space be- 
tween ; to put the hand on ; to know 
by feeling ; to reach to ; (on) to speak 
of ; to influence ; to relate to or con- 
cern ; to meddle with ; to mark slightly 
with a pencil or brush ; — n., the sense 
of feeling ; a single stroke on a picture ; 
the manner of striking the keys of a 
musical instrument ; j^roof or trial ; a 
show of feeling — n., ToUCh'hole, the 
hole in a gun through which the fire 
reaches the powder. — adj. , Touching', 
moving the feelings ",—prcp., concern- 
ing; with regard to. — ns., Touch- 
stone, a stone for testing the purity 
of gold and silver ; any test ; 
Touch'wood, decayed wood easily 
set on fire ; tinder ; fungus.— adj., 
Touch'y, easily made angry ; irritable. 

Tough {tuf), adj. [A.S.], holding well 
together ; not easily broken ; bending 
without breaking ; tenacious. 

Tour ( toor ), n. [Fr., from L. tornare, to 
turn], a round journey ; a continued 
journey ; a journey for pleasure. — n., 
Tourist, one who goes on a tour. 

Tournament and Tour ney, ns. [Old 
Fr., from root of Tour], a fight on 
horseback to show skill in arms; a 
combat ; a joust. 

Tourniquet {tvor'ni-ket), n. [Fr., from 
root of Tour], a bandage twisted 
tightly to stop a flow of blood. 

Tout {towt\ v. [A.S.], to call aloud for 
custom ; — n., one who does so. 

Tow {to), v. [A.S. toqen, drawn; same 
root as Tug], to pull through the 
water;— n., a rope for towing; the 
coarse part of dressed hemp or flax. — 
ns., Tow'age {to'dj), process of towing, 
or the price paid for it; Towline, 
a rope for towing. 

Tow'ard {to'ard) or Tow'ardS, prep. 
[A.S.], in the direction of ; with regard 
to ; — adv., in a state of readiness ; at 
hand ; — adj., ready ; docile. 

Tow'el, n. [Fr., from a Ger. root], a 
cloth for drying anything wet. — n., 
Tow'elllng, cloth for towels. 

Tow'er, 7i. [Fr., from L. turris], a lofty 
building standing by itself or rising 
above another ; a steeple ; a fortress ; 
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— v., to rise high in the air.— adjs., 
Tow'ered and Towery, adorned or 
defended by towers. 

Town, n. [A.S., an enclosure], a collec- 
tion of houses larger than a village, 
but not the seat of a bishop; the 
people of a town. — ns., Town-Clerk 
(- cldrk ), the officer who keeps the 
records of a town; Town-crier, one 
who makes public intimations; Town- 
hall, a hall or building for public 
business ; Town-house, a town-hall ; 
a house in town as alternative to one 
in the country ; Towns'folk, the 
people in a town ; Town'ship, the 
district belonging to a town ; Towns- 
man, an inhabitant of a town. 

ToxiCoTogy, n. [Gk. toxikon, poison], 
the science of poisons. 

Toy, n. [Du.], a plaything ; an article of 
no great value v., to trifle ; to play. 
— adj, ., Toylsh, given to trifling ; 
playful. 

Trace (trds), n. [Fr., from L. tr actus, 
trahtre, to draw], a mark left ; a very 
small quantity ; one of the bands by 
which a horse draws a vehicle ; — v., to 
mark out to copy, as a drawing ; to 
follow by means of marks ; to walk 
over.— adj., Trace'able, that may be 
traced. — ns., Tra'cery, ornamental 
lines cut in stone, especially in win- 
dows and roofs • Tra'cing, copying by 
means of fine lines ; the copy so made. 

Trache'a (tra-kea or tra'ke-a), n. [Gk. 
tracheia, rough], the windpipe (from 
the roughness of its rings). — n., Tra- 
cheot'omy [Gk. tdmos, a cutting], 
the operation of opening the windpipe. 

Track, n. [Fr.], a mark left ; a foot- 
mark ; a course ; a beaten road ; — v., 
to follow by marks or footprints ; to 
tow. — adj., Trackless.— n., Track- 
lessness. 

Tract, n. [L. tractus, trdhcrc , to draw], 
a stretch of land or water ; a short 
composition. — adj., Tract'able, easily 
led or managed. — ns., Tractabillty 
and Tract'ableness, quality of being 
tractable ; docility ; Tracta'rian, one 
of the writers of the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” published at Oxford from 1833 
to 1841. — adj., Tractile, that can be 


Train 

drawn out.— u., Trac'tion, act of 
drawing ; state of being drawn ; power 
for drawing. — adj.. Tractive, serving 
to draw. — n., Tract'or, that which 
draws. 

Trade, n. [A.S., from root of Tread], a 
person's business ; practice of buying 
and selling ; men in the same occupa- 
tion ; — v ., to buy and sell; (with) to 
have business dealings with. — ns., 
Trade'mark, a mark on goods to 
show the manufacturer; Tr&d'er or 
Trades'man, a man engaged in trade ; 
a shopkeeper ; a workman ; Trades- 
Union or Trade-union, a union of 
men of the same trade to protect their 
rights, etc. ; Trade-wind, a wind in 
the hot regions of the earth which 
blows constantly towards the equator. 

Tradllion (tra-disli'un), n. [L. tradUus , 
trader c], a handing down from father 
to son ; knowledge or information so 
handed down. — adjs., Traditional 
and Traditionary, pertaining to or 
handed down by tradition. 

Traduce' (tra-dus% v. [L. traductre : 
trans, across ; and ducgre, to lead], to 
blame without ground ; to speak ill of 
a person ; to defame. 

Traf'flC, n. [Fr., from L. trans, across; 
and vicis, change], exchange of goods ; 
commerce ; the business of a railway 
or a steamboat; — v., to carry on busi- 
ness. 

Trag'edy ( traj'e-dy ), n. [L., from Gk. 
tragodia = goat-song], a play having a 
high purpose and a sad ending; a 
mournful event. — n., Tragedian, one 
who acts or writes tragedy. — adjs., 
Tragic and Tragical, pertaining to 
tragedy ; mournful ; disastrous. 

Trail, v. [Fr. trailler, from L. trahdre, to 
draw], to draw along the ground ; to 
grow along the ground; to hunt by 
following the track or smell; — n., a 
track or scent ; a path across a wild 
region ; anything drawn out to a great 
length. 

Train, V. [Fr., from Low L. trahinare: 
L. trahfre, to draw], to draw along ; to 
teach by practice ; to tame fcfjruse ; to 
cause to grow aright; — n., that which 
is drawn along ; part of a dress trailing 
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behind ; a number of followers ; a line 
of vehicles ; regular course or order ; a 
line of gunpowder to fire a mine. — ns. , 
Train-band, men trained as soldiers, 
but not part of the regular army ; 
Train-bearer, one who holds up the 
train of a person’s robe; Train-oil, 
oil got from the blubber of the whale. 
Trait (or tr<l\ n. [Fr., from L. tractus: 
traMre, to draw], a stroke or touch ; 
a mark or feature distinguishing one 
from another. 

Trai'tor, n. [Fr., from L. tradltar], one 
who is false to his trust ; one who takes 
the side of an enemy ; one who is 
guilty of treason. Fern. Traitress. 
— adj., Trai'torous, like a traitor. 
Trajec'tion (tra-jcc f shun), n. [L. trajee- 
tus : trans , across ; and jactrc, to 
throw], a throwing across. — n. t Trajec- 
tory, the curved path of a projectile. 
Tram'mel, n. [Fr., from Low L. trama- 
cula , a net : L. tres, three ; and macula , 
a mesh], a net for catching ; a shackle 
to make a horse amble ; anything that 
hinders; — v. f to catch in a net; to 
hinder. Pars. Trammelling, tram- 
melled. 

Tramp, v. [E., from root of Trip], to 
go over on foot ; to tread ; to wander 
through; — n. t a wandering person; a 
journey on foot. 

Tram'ple, v. [from Tramp], to tramp 
over and over again ; to tread under 
foot ; to treat with scorn. 

Tram'road and Tram' way, ns. [E. 
tram,, a beam], a road laid with beams 
or rails on which vehicles can run 
easily. 

Trance, n. [Fr., from L. transire , to go 
across], a state in which the soul seems 
to have gone out of the body, or to be 
wholly taken up with visions of an- 
other world ; catalepsy ; a swoon. 
Pran'quil ( trang'kivil ), adj. [L. tran- 
quillus ], at rest ; peaceful ; free from 
fear or disturbance.—- n., Tranquil- 
lity, peace or rest ; calmness ; repose. 
—v., Tran'quillize or Tran'quillise, 
to make calm and peaceful ; to soothe ; 
to pacify. 

transact', v. [L. transactus : trans , 
across ; and agdrc, to push], to carry 
autiv. 


through ; to do work ; to manage. — n., 
Transaction, a carrying through of 
business ; something carried through. 

Transalpine (or -pin), adj. [L. trans , 
beyond ; and Alpes, the Alps], beyond 
the Alps (usually, as from Rome). 
Opposed to Cisalpine. 

Transatlantic, adj., beyond or crossing 
the Atlantic. 

Transcend' ( tran-scnd '), v. [L. trans, 
beyond ; and scandFre, to climb], to 
rise above ; to be much better than. — 
adjs., Transcen'dent, passing be- 
yond ; beyond human knowledge ; 
pre-eminent ; speculative ; Transcen- 
dent's!, surpassing others ; beyond 
human experience ; not clear. 

Transcribe', v. [L. trans, over ; and 
scribdre, to write], to write over again ; 
to copy out. — ns., Tran'script, a 
written copy ; Transcription, act of 
copying out ; a new copy ; a re- 
arranging. 

Tran'sept, n. [L. trans, across ; and 
septum, an enclosure], the cross part of 
a church, at right angles to the nave. 

Transfer', v. IL. trans, over ; and ferre, 
to carry], to remove from one place to 
another ; to hand over. Pars. Trans- 
ferring, transferred.— n., Trans- 
fer, a changing from one to another ; 
the thing so changed.— adjs.. Trans- 
ferable and Transferable, that 
may be transferred; negotiable.— n.. 
Transference, act of transferring ; 
removal from one person or place to 
another ; a handing over ; conveyance. 

Transfigure, V. [L. trans, change ; and 
figura, figure], to change the appearance 
of *, to transform. — ns., Transfigura- 
tion and Transfig'urement, a change 
of form or appearance; The Trans- 
figuration (see Matt. xvii.). 

Transfix', V. [L. trans, through ; and 
figure, to fix], to pierce through. 

Transform', V. [L. trans , across ; and 
forma, form], to change the form of ; 
to change into something else. — 
Transformation, a change of form 
or nature. 

Transfuse', v. [L. trans, across ; and 
fundgre, to pour], to pour out of one 
vessel into another ; to cause to pass 
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from one to another. — adj., Trans- 
fu'sible — n., Transfu'sion. 

Transgress', v. [L. trans, beyond ; and 
gressus: grndi , to step], to go beyond 
bounds ; to break the law ; to sin. — 
rws., Transgression, a going beyond ; 
a breaking of the law ; a sin ; Trans- 
gres'sor, one who breaks the law ; a 
sinner. 

Transient ( tran'si-cnt or tran'zhent), 
ndj. [L. trans , over; and ire, to go], 
soon passing ; not lasting ; fleeting ; 
short-lived. 

Tran'slt, n. [L. transltus ], a passing 
across; conveyance from one place to 
another; the passing of a planet in 
front of another heavenly body. — n., 
Transition, a passing from one place, 
subject, or state to another; (music) 
a change of key. — adjs. , Tran'sitive, 
passing beyond ; (grammar) passing 
from the subject to an object ; Tran- 
sitory, soon passing; continuing for 
a short time ; not lasting. 

Translate', V. [L. trans , over ; and lotus: 
ferre , to carry], to remove to another 
place or position; to turn from one 
language into another. — n., Transla- 
tion, removal into another place or 
office ; a turning into another language ; 
that which is so produced. 

Translu'cent, adj. [L. trans , through ; 
and lucere , to shine], letting light pass, 
but not transparent. — ns. , Translu- 
oence and Translu'cency, state or 
quality of being translucent. 
Transmigrate, v. [L. trans , and Mi- 
grate], to remove into another country; 
to pass from one body into another. — 
n., Transmigration, removal to an- 
other country ; the passing of the soul, 
at death, into another body. 

Transmit', v. [L. trans, across ; and 
mittgre , to send], to send from one to 
another; to cause to pass through. 
Pars. Transmitting, transmitted. 

— adj ., Transmissible, that may bo 
transmitted or passed through.-— ns., 
Transmis'sion and Transmit'tal, 
a sending from one to another ; a pass- 
ing through. 

Transmute', v. [L. trans , across ; and 
mAitwre, to change], to change from one 
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form or kind into another.— n., Trans- 
mtita'tion, a changing into a different 
form. — adj., Transmu'table. 

Tran'som (-sum), n. [L. transtrum , a 
cross-beam], a cross-bar in a window ; 
a lintel ; a cross-beam to strengthen 
the after-part of a ship. 

Transparent, adj. [L. trans , through ; 
and parere , to appear], that can be 
seen through; easily understood. — ns., 

Transparence and Transparency , 

state of being transparent ; that which 
can be seen through ; a picture seen by 
allowing the light to shine through it. 

Transpire', v. [L. trans , through ; and 
spirare , to breathe], to breathe or pass 
through the pores of the skin ; to be- 
come known ; to come to pass. 

Transplant', V., to dig up and plant in 
another place ; to remove. 

Transport', V. [L. trans, across; and 
portare, to carry], to carry from one 
place to another ; to send to a far-away 
land as a punishment ; to fill with great 
joy, grief, or passion. — ns., Trans- 
port, carriage from one place to an- 
other; atroop-8liip; passion; ecstasy; 
Transportation, conveyance from 
one place to another ; banishment. 

Transpose' {trans-pdz), v. [Fr., from L. 
trans, across; and root of Pose], to 
put one in tho other’s place ; to change 
the order of ; to change into another 
key. — ns. , Transpds'al and Trans- 
position, a putting of one in another’s 
place ; state of being transposed ; a 
change in the order ; (Transposition) 
a change into another key. 

Transubstantia'tion ( -shi-a'shun ), n. 
[L. trans, change ; and substantia, sub- 
stance], a change into another sub- 
stance ; a belief that the bread and 
wine in the Mass are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. 

Transverse' (or trans'-) and Transver- 
sal, adjs. [L. trans , across ; and verUre, 
to turn], lying across ; — adv., in a cross 
direction. 

Trap (1), n. [A.S.], a contrivance for 
catching animals ; a scheme or plot for 
catching a person unawares ; a bend in 
a pipe or drain to exclude foul air ; an 
uncovered carriage ; — v. t to catch in a 
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trap ; to take unawares. Pars. Trap- 
ping 1 , trapped.— ns., Trap-door, a 
door in a floor or roof ; Trap'per, one 
who traps animals ; a boy who opens 
or shuts a trap-door in a mine. 

Trap (2), n. [Seand. trappa, stairs], a 
step ladder; a name given to some 
kinds of igneous rock, because often 
found in rows like steps. 

Trap (3), v. [Fr. ; akin to Drape], to deck 
gaily. Pars. Trapping, trapped.— 
n. pi, Trap'pings, fine clothes ; orna- 
ments. 

Trapan' or Trepan', v. iFr.; akin to 
Trap, a snare], to entrap ; to insnare. 
Pars. Tra or tre -panning, -panned. 

Trapeze' and Trape'zium, us. LGk. 
tetrapdzos , four-footed], a figure having 
four unequal sides. - ns. , Trapeze', a 
swinging bar on which acrobats per- 
form ; Trap'ezoid, a four-sided figure 
having two sides parallel. 

Trash, n. [Scand.], broken and torn 
pieces ; stuff of no worth ; — v ., to free 
from trash ; to crop off leaves or 
branches. — adj., Trash'y, like trash ; 
of little worth. 

Trav'ail, n. [Fr.], hard work ; pains of 
childbirth; — v., to work hard; to 
suffer the pains of childbirth. 

Trav'el, V. [Fr.; same word as Travail], 
to go on foot ; to go on a journey ; — n., 
a going from place to place ; a journey; 
pi., the story of a journey. Pars. 

Travelling, travelled.— n., Trav- 
eller, one who travels or visits distant 
countries ; one who takes up orders for 
goods, etc. 

Trav'erse, adj. [Fr.; from same root as 
Transverse], laid or lying across; — 
adv., cross-wise; — n., anything laid, 
dug, or built across ; a barrier across a 
trench to ward off shots ; a denial of a 
plea ; — v., to cross, as a purpose ; to 
wander across ; to turn on a pivot ; to 
deny. 

Trav'e8ty, adj. [Fr., a disguise ; from L. 
trans, change ; and vestire , to clothe], 
disguised so as to be ridiculous n., 
a change which turns a thing into ridi- 
cule ; a misleading description ; — v., 
to show or describe a thing so aB to 
make a jest of it. 


Trawl, n. [Fr. See Trail], a net like a 
bag for catching fish, by dragging it 
along the bottom of the sea ; a long 
line with many hooks ; — v., to fish with 
such a net or line. — a., Trawl'er, one 
who trawls ; a vessel used for trawling. 

Tray, n. [A.S.], a flat, shallow vessel for 
carrying small things. 

Treach'ery ( trech'er-y ), n. [Fr. ; akin to 
Trick], unfaithfulness ; a breaking of 
one’s trust. — adj., Treach'eroUS, un- 
faithful; false. 

Trea'cle (tre'cl), n. [Fr., from Gk. theri - 
aka, healing the bite of a therion , or 
wild boast], a thick, dark liquid got 
during the refining of sugar; molasses. 

Tread (ired\ v. [A.S.], to set down the 
foot ; to walk or go ; to crush under 
foot ; — n. t a setting down of the foot ; 
manner of walking. Past tense , Trod ; 
past par. trod or trodden. — ns. t 
Treadle or Tred'dle, part of a 
machine worked by the foot ; Tread- 
mill, a mill turned by treading on 
steps fixed to the rim of a wheel, used 
as a punishment. 

Trea'son (tre'zn), n. [Fr., from L. tra- 
ditio: traddre, to hand over], falseness 
to one’s king or country ; an attempt 
to overthrow the government; a plot 
against the life of a king or a queen, 
etc.— adj., Treasonable, that may be 
punished as treason ; traitorous ; dis- 
loyal. 

Treas'ure ( trezh'ur ), n. IFr., from Gk. 
thesaurus], riches stored up ; anything 
valued or loved ;— v., to lay up riches ; 
to set much value upon ; to take great 
care of. — ns. , Treas'urer, one who has 
charge of money; Treas'ure-trove 
[Fr. trouver, to find], anything of value 
found in the earth, the owner of which 
is not known ; Treas'ury, a place 
where treasure is kept ; a department 
of government in charge of the public 
money. 

Treat, v. [Fr., from L. tractate , to 
handle], to handle or use ; to act 
well or ill towards ; to speak or write 
about ; to negotiate ; to try to cure ; to 
give food or drink to n., a pleasant 
entertainment ; that which gives plea* 
sure.— n*., Treatise (trit'iz), a writing 
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about some subject; a composition; 
Treatment, manner of behaving to- 
wards a person ; manner of treating or 
curing; Treat/y, an agreement, espe- 
cially between countries or sovereigns. 

Treble, adj. [Fr., fromL. triplus, triple], 
threefold ; — n., the highest part in 
music;— v., to multiply by three; to 
make three times as much. 

Tree, n . [A.S.], a large plant with a 
woody trunk, branches, and leaves ; a 
list of one’s ancestors; a piece of 
timber, as in axle-tree, cross-tree, etc. ; 
a gibbet. 

Tre'fOil, n. [Fr., from L. tres , three ; and 
folium , a leaf], a three-leaved plant, as 
clover ; an ornament like trefoil. 

Trellis, n. [Fr., from L. trichila , an 
arbour], a kind of network for support- 
ing climbing plants, etc. — adj., Trel- 
lised ( trel'list ), having a trellis ; grow- 
ing on a trellis ; like a trellis. 

Trem'ble, v. [Fr., from L. tremulus: 
tremire, to tremble], to shake, as with 
cold or fear ; to shudder ; to quake ; to 
shake, as sound. 

Tremen'dOUS, adj. [L. trem,endus; ire- 
m#re, to tremble], causing astonishment 
owing to great size or force ; terrible ; 
dreadful. 

Trem'or, n. [L., from tremdre, to trem- 
ble], a trembling ; vibration ; a shiver. 

TremUlOUS, adj. [L. tremulus], trem- 
bling like a leaf ; shaking ; quivering. 

Trench ( trensh ), n. [Old Fr. trencher ], 
a long, narrow cut in the ground ; a 
long ditch to protect besiegers ; — v., to 
dig a trench ; to turn up the deep soil ; 
to enter on what belongs to another. — 
adj., Trench'ant, cutting ; keen.— w., 
Trench'er, one who trenches ; a large 
wooden plate for cutting meat on ; the 
table, or what is on it. 

Trend, V. [E.], to have a particular direc- 
tion ; to turn away or bend. 

Trent'al, n. [Fr., from L. triginta , 
thirty], a set of thirty masses for the 
dead. 

Trepan' ( 1 ), v. See Trapan. 

Trepan' (2), n. [Fr., from Gk. trypanon , 
a borer], a kind of saw for cutting out 
pieces of bone; — v. t to use a trepan. 

Par*. Trepanning, trepanned, 


Trephine' (tr e-fin' or tre-fon), n., a kind 
of trepan with a sharp boring point ; 
— v ., to use this instrument. 

Trepida'tion, n. [L. irepidare, to trem- 
ble], a trembling from fear, etc. ; a 
state of fear or alarm. 

Tres'pass, V. [Fr., from L. trans, across ; 
and passus, a step], to go beyond 
bounds ; to go where one has no right ; 
to commit sin ;— n., a going where one 
has no right ; any injury to another ; a 
doing wrong. 

Trespass-offering 1 , n., an offering to 
atone for a trespass. 

Tress, n. [Fr., from Gk. tricha, three- 
fold], a braid or plait of hair ; a lock or 
curl. — adj. , Tressed ( trest ), having 
tresses ; plaited or curled. 

Tres'sel or Tres' tie (tres'l), n. [Fr., 
from L. transtillum ; transtrum, a 
cross-beam], a frame of wood to sup- 
port planks, etc. ; anything like a 
trestle ; the frame of a table. 

Tret, n. [Fr., from L. tractus, trahdre, to 
draw], an allowance of 4 lbs. on every 
104 to make up for waste. 

Tri'ad, 7i. [Gk. trias], three things of the 
same kind ; a union of three ; a trinity. 

Try, v. [Fr., from L. trttus: terdre, to 
rub], to show the truth of ; to prove or 
put to the test ; to experiment ; to ex- 
amine in a court of law ; to cause suf- 
fering to ; to make an effort ; to make 
pure, as by melting ; to strain or hurt ; 
— n., a trial ; an attempt. — n., Tri'al, 
process of trying or testing; an en- 
deavour ; examination ; a cause of 
suffering or sorrow; a case before a 
court. — adjs. , Tried ( trid ), proved to be 
true and faithful; trusty; Trying, 
making trial of ; hard to bear ; causing 
pain. — n.. Try-sail, a Bmall sail tried 
in a storm ; a storm-sail. 

Tri'angle, n. [Fr., from L. tri, three; 
and Angle], a figure with three sides 
and three angles ; a musical instrument 
made of a rod of steel in the form of 
a triangle, and struck with a straight 
piece ; a frame to which soldiers were 
tied when being flogged. — adjs., Tri- 
angled and Trian gular \-awfgd- 
Uur ), made in the form of a triangle." 
v., TrXan'gtdata, to measure laud by 
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dividing It Into triangles. — n ., Tri- 
angula'tion, the network of triangles 
by which a district is surveyed. 

Tribe, n. [L. tribus , a tribe], people of 
the same family or race ; a division of 
a nation; a number of things having 
similar qualities. — adj., Trlb'al. 

Tri'brach ( tri'brak ), n. [Gk. tri, three ; 
and brachys, short], a measure of three 
short syllables, marked 

Tribtlla'tion, n. [L. tribulatio: tribu - 
lum , a threshing instrument], great 
affliction or sorrow ; trial or suffering. 

Trib'une, n. [L. tribunus, a tribune], a 
TComan magistrate elected by the people 
to defend their rights ; a platform from 
which speeches are delivered. — n., 
Trlbu'nal, the seat of a judge; a 
court of law. 

Trib ute, n. [L. tributus: tribute , to 
give, to pay], money paid by a con- 
quered nation for peace or protection : 
praise or thanks given. — adj., Trib- 
utary, paying tribute ; subject to 
another; paid as a tribute; giving 
supplies ; — n., one who pays tribute ; 
a stream flowing into a larger one. 

Trice (1) ( tris ), n. [Span. tris, instant ; or 
for Thrice = while one can count 
three], a very short time ; a moment. 

Trice (2) (tris), v. [Scand.], to haul or tie 
up by means of a rope. 

Tricen'nial^ (tri-cenni-al), adj. [L. tri- 
cennium : triginta, thirty ; and annus , 
a year], happening once in thirty years. 

Tricentenary, n. [L. tri, for tres; and 
Centenary], a space of three hundred 
years. 

Tricllino'sis (trik-X n. [Gk., from 
trichinos , like a hair], a disease caused 
by very small worms in the intestines 
or muscles. 

Trick, n. [Du. trek, a pull], a clever 
action to deceive ; a clever way of 
doing a thing ; a piece of mischief ; 
a habit or manner; the cards played 
in one round ; — v., to cheat or de- 
ceive ; to dress up. — ns., Trick'er and 
Trick'ster, one who cheats or plays 
tricks ; Trick'ery, practice of cheat- 
ing.— adjs., Trick'ish and Trick'y, 
given to cheating ; fond of playing 
tricks. 


Trickle, V. [A.S. strican, to go forward ; 
akin to Strike and Streak], to fall in 
drops ; to run in a small stream. 

Tricolor or Tricolour, n. [Fr., from 
L. tri, for tres ; and color], the French 
national flag (blue, white, and red) ; 
any flag of three colours. 

Tri'cycle, n. [Gk. tri, for treis; and 
kyklos, a wheel], a vehicle with three 
wheels ; a velocipede. 

Tri'dent, n. [L. tri, for tres ; and dens, 
a tooth], a spear with three prongs 
(the sceptre of Neptune) ; — adjs. (also 
Tri'dented), having three prongs. 

Trlen'nial, adj. [L. triennium: tres, 
three ; and annus, a year], lasting for 
three years; happening every third year. 

Trifle, n. [Old Fr. trvflc, mockery], a 
thing of little value ; a small price ; 
spongo-cake soaked in sherry and jam, 
etc. ; — v., to act or speak foolishly ; 
(with) to treat as of no importance ; 
(away) to waste. — adj. , Trifling, of 
small worth or value. 

Trifoliate, adj. [L. tri, three; and 
folium , a leaf], three-leaved, as clover. 

Trig*, adj. [Scand. ; the A.S. gives True], 
safe; neat; trim. 

Trig'ger, n. [I)u. trcken, to draw], the 
part pulled by the finger when firing a 
gun; a catch to hold a wheel when 
driving down a hill. 

Tri'glyph, n. [Gk. tri , for treis ; and 
glyphein, to carve], a rectangular piece 
of stone with three grooves, used as an 
ornament on Doric buildings. 

Trig-onom'etry, w. [Gk. trigonon, three- 
angled ; and metron, a measure], the 
branch of mathematics which deals 
with the properties of triangles.— adjs.. 
Trigonometric and Trigonomet- 
rical 

Trlbe'dral, adj. [Gk. tri (treis)’, and 
hedra , a seat], having three faces or 
sides. 

Trilateral, adj. [L. tri, for tres; and 
Lateral], having three sides. 

Trilingual (triding'gwal), adj. [L. tri , 
for tres ; and Lingual], of or expressed 
in three tongues or languages. 

Triliteral, adj. [L. tri, for tres ; and 
Literal], consisting of three letters. 

Trill, v. [ItaL trillare], to sing or speak 
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with a quavering sound ; — n., a shake 
in the sound. 

Trillion ( tril'yun ), n. [L. tres, three, 
formed like Million], tho third power 
of a million ; 1 with eighteen ciphers 
after it. 

Tril'ogy ( tril'o-ji ), n. [Gk. tri ( treis ); 
and logos, speech], three plays, each 
complete in itself, forming one histori- 
cal picture, as the three parts of 
Henry VI. 

Trim, V. [A.S.], to put in order ; tomake 
neat or pleasing; to dress, clip, or 
adorn ; to make a ship ready for sail- 
ing ; to try to favour both sides ; — n., 
order ; dress ; ornaments ; readiness 
for sailing ; — adj. , in good order ; ready 
for use ; firm and neatly shaped. Pars. 
Trimming, trimmed.— ns., Trim- 
mer, one who trims ; one who seems 
to favour both sides ; Trim'ming’, 
act of one who trims ; ornaments on a 
dress or round a dish ; Trim'ness. 

Trim'eter, n. [Gk. tri , for treis; and 
metron , a measure], a verse of three 
measures. 

Trinity, n. [L. trinitas : tres, three], a 
union of three in one ; the three Per- 
sons in the Godhead. — adj., Trinita- 
rian, pertaining to the Trinity, or to 
belief in it; — n., one who believes in 
the Trinity.— n., Trlnita'rianism, 
the beliefs of the Trinitarians. 

Trinlty-Sunday, n., the Sunday after 
Whitsunday. 

Trink'et, n. [Old E. trenket, a knife; 
perhaps worn as a toy], a small orna- 
ment of little value. 

Trlno'mial, adj. [L. tri, for tres; and 
nomen , a name], consisting of three 
terms ; — n., a quantity of three terms. 

Tri'0 (or tre'o), n. [Ital., from L. <m], 
three persons acting together ; a piece 
of music for three performers. — n., 
Tri'olet, a kind of stanza, of eight 
lines, with two rhymes, etc. 

Trip, v. [E. ; perhaps akin to Tramp], 
to take light, quick steps; to take 
a wrong step ; to stumble or fall ; 
to make a mistake ; to cause to fall 
by striking the feet from under;— n., 
a light, quick step ; a wrong step ; 
a short journey for pleasure ; a twist 


by which a wrestler is thrown. Pars. 

Tripping, tripped. 

Tripartite, adj. [L. tri, for ter, thrice ; 
and partitus, partiri, to divide], divided 
into three parts ; existing in three 
copies. 

Tripe, n. [Old E., perhaps C.], the 
stomach of a cud-chewing animal 
prepared for food. 

Trlp'edal, adj. [L. tri, for tres ; and pes, 
a foot], having three feet. 

Triph'thong (tri/'- or trip' thong), v. 
[Gk. tri, for treis; and phthongos, a 
sound], three vowels sounded as one. 
—adj., Triph'thongal. 

Triple, adj. [L. triplus, threefold], 
made up of three ; three times as 
large;— v., to multiply by three. — n . , 
Triplet, three of one kind united ; 
three lines rhyming together; three 
notes sung or played in the time of 
two; pi., three children at one birth. — 
adj.. Triplicate, made three times as 
much n., a third thing corresponding 

to two others. 

Tri'pod, n. [Gk. tri , for treis , and pous, 
a foot], a vessel on three feet ; the stool 
of the priestess in the temple at Delphi ; 
a frame for supporting a camera, etc. 

Tri'pos, n. [same as above], an examina- 
tion for honours at Cambridge. 

Trip'tych (-f ife), n. [Gk. tri , for treis; and 
ptyx, a fold], a folding tablet of three 
parts, with different pictures on each. 

Tri'reme, n. [L. tri, for tres; and remus, 
an oar], a ship with three rows of oars 
at each side. 

Trisect', V. [L. tri, for tres ; and secure, 
to cut], to divide into three equal 
parts. — n., Trisec'tion. 

Trisyllable, n. [Gk. tri, for treis], a 
word of three syllables. — adj. , Tri- 
syllabic, having three syllables. 

Trite, adj. [L. trltus : tergre, to rub], 
rubbed away ; threadbare ; common- 
place. 

Trit'tirate, v. [L. triturdtus : tergre , to 
rub], to grind to a fine powder. — adj., 
Trit'Hrable, that may be ground to a 
fine powder. — n., Trittlra'tion. 

Tri'ton, n. [Gk.], a fabled demigod of th« 
sea who used a trumpet made of a shell. 

Tri umph, n . [L. trivmphus], a Roma» 
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procession in honour of a victorious 
general; a rejoicing for victory; suc- 
cess ; — v., to rejoice because of victory ; 
to gain a victory ; to meet with success. 
— a djs., Trium'phal, pertaining to a 
triumph ; Trium'phant, rejoicing for 
a victory ; victorious. 

Trlum'vir, n. [L. triuni, gen. pi. of ires ; 
and vir, a man], a man who holds 
office along with other two ; pi., Tri- 
um' viri or Trium'virs.— n. , Trium- 
virate, an association of three men 
in office ; a government by three 
men. 

Tri'une, adj. [L. tri, for tres; and units, 
one], three in one. 

Triv'et, n. [L. tri , for tres; and pes, a 
foot], a stand with three feet for a 
kettle near or over a fire. 

Trivial, adj. [L. trivial is: trivia, a place 
where three roads meet], found almost 
anywhere ; of little worth ; trifling. — 
ns., Triviality and Trivlalness, 
state of being trivial ; a trivial thing. 

Tro chee ( tro'ke ), n. (L., from Gk. 
trtichaios: trechcin, to run], a measure 
in poetry consisting of a long and a j 
short (- ^), or an accented and un- 
accented syllable. 

Trod, and Trod'den, past tense and 
par. of Tread. 

Troglodyte, n. [Gk. trtjgle, a cave ; and 
dyein, to enter], a cave-dweller. 

Tro'jan, adj. [L. trojdnus], pertaining 
to ancient Troy ;~n., an inhabitant 
of Troy. 

Trdll, v. [Old Fr. troller : Ger. tr alien, 
to roll], to move more or less in a 
circle ; to sing in parts one after an- 
other; to fish by drawing a baited 
hook through the water n., a catch 
or glee. 

Trollop, n. [Troll], an untidy woman. 

Trom'bone, n. [ltal. tromba , a trumpet], 
a deep-toned musical instrument of 
three tubes, the middle one of which 
Ib bent so as to slip up and down on 
the ends of the other two, and so vary 
the notes. 

Troop, n. [Fr., from L. turba, a crowd], 
a considerable number of people; a 
small band of cavalry ; pi., soldiers ; — 

v., to come in great numbers; to 


march in haste. — n., TrOOp'er, a 
horse-soldier. 

Trope, n. [Gk. trdpos : trepein , to turn], 
an expression used in a sense different 
from its ordinary meaning ; a figure of 
speech. — adjs., Tropical; Tropo- 
loglcal, marked or varied by tropes. 

Tro phy, n. [Fr., from Gk. trtipaion : 
trepein , to turn], a sign of victory 
raised on the battlefield ; a memorial 
of victory. 

Tropic, n. [Gk. tropikos, from root of 
Trope], one of two supposed circles 
on each side of the equator, at which 
on its journey north or south the sun 
seems to turn and go back ; pi., the 
parts between the tropics ; the torrid 
zone.— adjs., Tropic and Tropical. 

Trot, v. [Fr., from same root as Tread], 
to run as a horse when it lifts one of 
its fore feet at the same time with the 
hind one of the opposite side ; to run 
fast; — n., the pace of a horse when 
trotting. Pars. Trotting, trotted. 

Troth (or troth), n. [A. 8. ; Truth], 
faithfulness ; promise v., to plight. 

Trou'badour, n. [Provencal, from Fr. 
trouver, to find], one of a class of poets 
in the south of France between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth century. 

Trouble ( trub'l ), V. IFr., from Low L. 
turbulare; L. turba, a crowd], to put 
into confusion , to disturb ; to give 
needless labour to; to annoy; — n., 

j confusion ; uneasiness of mind ; a cause 
of uneasiness or disturbance. — adjs., 
Troublesome and Troublous, caus- 
ing trouble. 

Trough (fro/), n. [A.S. troy], a long 
vessel for holding liquid ; a narrow 
channel ; a feeding-box for animals. 

Trounce, V. [Fr., from L. truncus, the 
stem of a tree], to beat severely ; to flog. 

Trou'sers or Trow'sers (trow'zerz), n. 
pi. [Old Fr. trousse], a two-legged 
covering for the lower limbs. 

Trousseau' (troos-so'), n. [Fr.], a bride's 
outfit. 

Trout, n. [A.S., from Gk. tr Okies, a 
gnawer], a fresh-water fish. 

Trow (fro), v. [A.S. ; see Troth and 
True], to trust ; to believe ; to think. 

Trow'el, n. [Fr. truelle, from L. trulla , 
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dim. of trua, a ladle], a tool for 
smoothing lime or dressing bricks ; 
a tool for lifting plants. 

Troy-weight (- wat ), n. [Fr. Troyes, in 
France], a weight for gold and silver, 
in which the pound contains 5,760 
grains as compared with the avoir- 
dupois pound of 7,000. 

Tru'ant (troo'ant), n. [Fr., fromJC.], one 
who shirks duty ; a child away from 
school without leave ;—adj., stay- 
ing away from duty ; lingering;—?’., 
to play truant. — ns., Tru'ancy and 
Tru'antship. 

Truce ( troos ), n. I for trews , pledges], 
a stoppage of fighting for a time ; any 
time of rest from pain or fighting. 

Truck (1), n. [L., from Gk. truchos, a 
wheel], a small wheel ; a low waggon 
on small wheels ; a railway waggon ; 
a cap at the top of a mast or flagstair. j 
— ns., Truckle, a small wheel; 
Truckle-bed, a low bed on wheels. 

Truck (2), v. [Fr., from Span, trocar, to 
barter], to trade by barter;— n., ex- 
change of goods ; payment of wages 
in goods.— w., Truck'age, trade by 
barter; charge for conveyance on a 
truck. — v., Truckle, to submit to the 
will of another ; to cringe. 

Truc'fllent, adj. [L. tnmdentus: trux , 
fierce], very wild or fierce; cruel. — ns., 
Truc'tllence and Truc'fllency. 

Trudge ( truj ), V. [perhaps Scand. =- snow- 
shoes], to travel slowly; to walk heavily; 
to move wearily. 

True ( troo ), adj. [A.S. tredwe], agreeing 
with fact ; right at every point ; like J 
the nature of God ; faithful ; straight ; | 
honest. — n., Truism, a self-evident 
truth. — adv. , Truly, in a true manner ; 
justly; honestly; in reality. 

Truffle, n. [Old Fr. ; L. tuber, a swelling 
on plants], a fungus much esteemed 
in cookery, got from underground. 

Trull, n. [Ger.], a worthless woman. 

Trump ( 1 ), n. [Triumph.], a winning 
card ; a card of the favoured suit ; — v., 
to take by a trump card. 

Trump (2), n, [Fr. trompc], a trumpet ; 
a Jew’s harp. 

Trump (8), v. [Fr., tromper], to deceive. 

Trump'ery, n., useless show or finery ; 


falsehood ; things worn out and of no 
value ; — adj., worthless. 

Trump'et.n. [Trump(2), and -et, small], 
a wind instrument with a clear and ring- 
ing tone; — v., to make loudly known ; 
to praise aloud. — n., Trump'eter, one 
who gives signals by trumpet ; a long- 
legged bird; a kind of pigeon.— adj., 
Trump'et-tongued ( -tungd ), having 
a powerful voice. 

Trunc'ate, V. [L. truncarc : truncus, a. 
stock], to cut off ; to lop ; — adjs. (and 
Trunc'&ted), having the point cut 
off. 

Trun'cheon ( trun'shun ), n. [Fr., from 
root of Trunk], a short staff; a staff 
of authority; — v., to strike with a 
truncheon. 

Trun'dle, n. [A.S. tryndel], anything 
round ; a little wheel ; a cart on small 
wheels v., to roll on small wheels ; 
to run, as a hoop.— n., Truu'dle-bed, 
a bed on low wheels. 

Trunk, n. [L. truncus , a stock], the 
thick part of a tree ; the main body 
of an animal ; an elephant’s snout ; 
a box for clothes, etc.— ns., Trunk- 
bose, wide breeches, reaching nearly 
to the knees ; Trunk-line, main line. 

Trun'nion (trun'yun), 7i. [Fr. trognon], 
one of the two pivots by which a gun 
rests on the gun-carriage. 

Truss, n. [Old Fr. trousse, a bundle], a 
bundle of hay or straw ; a bandage 
used in surgery ; a number of con- 
nected beams for supporting a roof ;— 
v., to bind closely ; to strengthen : to 
skewer. 

Trust, n. [Scand. ; akin to True], a 
resting on the truth of another ; a firm 
belief ; ground for hoping ; a selling 
on credit ; that which is entrusted ; an 
estate managed for the benefit of 
another; — adj., held in trust; — v., to 
believe in the truth of another; to 
place confidence in ; to commit to the 
care of ; to hope or believe ; to sell on 
credit. — n., Trustee', a person to 
whom anything is entrusted ; one 
who manages trust property.— adjs., 
Trust'ful, full of trust; faithful; 
Trust' worthy, worthy of trust.— n., 
Trustworthiness, state of being 
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trustworthy. — adj., Trust'y, that may 
be trusted ; not likely to fail. 

Truth ( trooth ), n. [A.S., from root of 
True], that which is true ; a state- 
ment of fact; a fixed law ; agreement 
with the will or nature of God.— 
adj., Truth'ful, always true ; honest ; 
reliable.— w., Truth'fulness, state of 
being truthful. — adj.y Truthless, 
false ; unworthy of trust. 

Try, etc. See over Trial. 

Tr^st, n. [Scand.; same root as Trust], 
an appointment to meet ; time or place 
of meeting ; — v., to arrange to meet. 

Ts&r, TsArl'na (tsdr-e’na). See Czar, 
Czarina. 

Tset'se, 7 i., a South African fly, whose 
bite is fatal to horses and cattle but 
harmless to men. 

Tub, n. [Old Du.], an open vessel for 
washing clothes in ; a small cask ; any- 
thing like a tub ; — v. , to put in a tub ; 
to take or give a bath. Pars. Tubbing, 
tubbed. 

Tube, n. [Fr., from L. tubus], a long 
pipe ; a channel for fluid in animals or 
plants ; — v., to fit with a tube. — n., 
Ttlb'ing, a lot of tubes ; a length of 
tube ; stuff for tubes. — adjs. , TAb'Cllar , 
like a tube ; made of a tube or tubes ; 
hollow ; Tftb'CLlated and Thb'tllous, 
in the form of a tube ; fitted with a 
tube or tubes. — n., Tttb'ule, a small 
tube. 

Tu'ber, n. [L.], a swelling on the roots 
of plants ; a fleshy underground stem, 
as in the potato. — adjs., Tu'berous 
and Tu'berose, covered with knobs 
or warts ; producing tubers ; knotted. 

Tu'bercle, n., a little tuber; a small 
knob on plants or on a bone ; 
diseased matter in the lungs, etc. — 
adjs., Tflber'clllar and Tuber- 
culous, having tubercles; caused 
by tubercles. — n., TtLberctllo'sis, 
a disease of the lungs ; con- 
sumption. 

Tuck, v. [Low Ger.l, to draw close 
together ; to shorten by making a fold; 
to fold closely n., a fold in a dress. 
— 71., Tuck'er, a fold of muslin, lace, 
etc., worn on the breast by women and 
children. 
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Tues'day (tuz'dd), n. [A.S. Tito, the god 
of war], the third day of the week. 

Tuft, n. [Fr., from a Ger. root], a number 
of small things in a bunch ; a clump ; 
— v., to make a tuft ; to decorate with 
tufts. — adjs., Tuft'ed and Tuft'y, 
growing in tufts ; wearing a tuft ; 
plumed. — ?i.. Tuft-hunter, one who 
tries to gain the favour of people of 
rank ; a sycophant ; a flatterer. 

Tug, v. [Old Low Ger.; akin to TOW], 
to pull with great effort ; to drag 
along; to strive hard;— n., a strong 
pull; a small steamboat for towing. 
Pars. Tugging, tugged. 

Tul'tion ( tu-ish'un ), 71. [L. tuitus, tueri , 
to watch], care of a young person ; 
work of teaching. 

Tulip, 7 i. [Fr., from Pers. dulband , a 
turban], a garden plant growing from 
a bulb. 

Tulle (tool), n. [Fr. Tulle , in France], 
thin silk netting used for veils, etc. 

Tum'ble, V. [A.S. tnmbian], to toss or 
roll about ; to throw down or into 
disorder ; to fall suddenly ; to turn 
heels over head; — n., a fall. — Tum- 
bler, one who tumbles ; a drinking- 
glass, formerly so made that it could 
not be set down without tumbling over ; 
a kind of pigeon which tumbles round 
while flying. 

Tum'brel or Tum'bril, ??. [Fr. tom.be r, 
to fall], a cart for carrying tools, shot, 
etc. ; a cart for conveying prisoners to 
execution. 

Tu'mefy, v. [Fr., from L. tumere, to 
swell ; and faegre], to swell or cause 
to 8 well. — n., Tumefac'tion, state 
of being swollen. 

Tu'mid, adj. [L. tumulus, tumere, to 
swell], swollen ; high-sounding ; in- 
flated. — n., Tu'mour ( tu'mur ), a dis- 
eased swelling. 

Tu'mfllus, n. [L., a mound], a mound 
of earth over a grave ; pi., Tu'mulL — 
adj., Tu'mttlous, full of mounds. 

Tu'mult, ?i. [L. tumultus], noise and 
uproar made by a crowd ; great excite- 
ment or confusion ; riot ; disturbance. 
—adjs., Thmult'flary and TCtmtllt£ 
tlOUS, confused or disorderly ; agitated 

I or excited. 
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Tim, n. [A.S., a barrel. See Ton], a 
large cask ; a wine measure of 252 
gallons. 

Tune, n. [Fr., from L. tonus: Ok. tSnos, 
a tone], a succession of musical sounds 
in a pleasing order and according to 
some plan ; an air or melody ; correct 
relation of notos, etc., to each other in 
singing or in playing ; agreement ; a 
proper state or mood ; — v., to put in 
tune. — adj., Tune'ful, musical in 
sound ; melodious. — n., Tune'ful- 
ness. — adj., Tuneless, not musical; 
discordant.— n., Ttlnlng-fork, a steel 
fork which, when struck, gives out 
a certain note. 

Tu'nic, n. [L. tunica], a Itoman under 
garment ; a loose jacket ; a soldier’s 
coat ; a covering, as of a seed. 

Tun'nel, n. [0. Fr. tonnelle , a vault], a 
vessel for filling casks, bottles, etc. ; a 
passago for smoke ; a passage under 
ground ; — v., to make a tunnel in. 
Pars. Tunnelling, tunnelled. 

Tun'ny, n. [L., from Gk. thynein , to 
dart along], a large fish of the 
mackerel kind. 

Tup, n. [Ety.?], a ram. 

Tflra'nian, adj. [Pers. Turan, north of 
Persia], denoting a large group of 
languages spoken in tho north of 
Europe and in Northern and Central 
Asia. 

Tur'ban, n. [Fr., from Pers. dnlband ], 
a cap with a scarf of linen or cotton 
wound round it ; a kind of cap worn 
by women. — adj., Tur'baned (tur'- 
band ), wearing a turban. 

Tur'bary, n. [Low L. turbo, peat], the 
right of digging peat on another per- 
son’s land ; the place where it is dug. 

Turbid, adj. [L. tnrba, a crowd], full 
of grounds ; thick or muddy ; out of 
order. 

Tur'btllent, adj. [L. turbulentus: turba , 
a crowd], full of unrest or disorder ; 
disinclined to obey or to be quiet ; 
causing confusion or disorder. — ns., 

Tur'btllence and Tur'btUency, a 
restless or disturbed state. 

Tur'bOt, n. [Fr., from L. turbo , a whip- 
ping-top], a large, flat fish of the 
flounder kind. 


Turn 

Tureen', n. [Fr., from L. terra, the 
earth], a large dish for holding soup at 
table. 

Turf, n. [A.S.], soil matted with the 
roots of grass, etc. ; such soil cut 
and dried for burning ; thick, closely- 
cut grass ; (the) horse-racing. — adj . , 
Turfy, made of or covered with turf ; 
like turf. 

Tur'gent ( tu/jent ), adj. [L. turgens: 
turgere , to swell], swelling ; high- 
sounding.— adj., Turges'cent ( tur - 
jes'cnt), beginning to swell ; swelling 
or growing big. — ns., Turges'conce 
and Turges'cency, state of being 
swollen ; loud talk without sense. — 
adj., Tur'gld ( tur'jid ), swollen ; 

larger than usual ; using big words ; 
inflated ; high-flown. 

Turk, n. [Pers. or Tartar], a native of 
Turkey. — adj., Turkish, pertaining 
to the Turks or their language ; — 
n., the language of the Turks. — ns., 
Turk'ey (1), the country of the Turks ; 
Turk'ey-red, a bright red dye got 
from tho madder plant, first used in 
Turkey; Turk'ey-Stone, a kind of oil- 
stone got from Turkey. 

Turk'ey (2), n., a large bird, supposed 
to have come from Turkey. 

Tur'moil, n. [Ety.?], work causing 
great trouble and worry; bustle and 
confusion ; disturbance ; — v., to be in 
worry or confusion. 

Turn, v. [Fr., from L. tomare, to turn], 
to move round a centre or on a hinge ; 
to change the direction, use, etc., of; 
to depend (on) ; (to) to result in ; to 
shape in aturning*lathe; to translate; to 
make or to become sour ; to sicken ; — 
7i., change of direction, use, etc. ; a 
bend ; a round of a rope ; a short 
walk ; a chance or opportunity ; an 
act of kindness or the opposite ; need, 
purpose, or convenience ; manner of 
acting or of expression. — ns., Turn- 
coat, one who deserts his principles ; 
Turn'ery, process or place of using a 
turning-lathe; the things so shaped; 
Turning, a bending course ; an angle 
of a road ; a departure from the right 

I road; the work of a turner; Tum- 
l ing-point, the point on which a 
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Turnip 

question turns and is decided ; a 
crisis ; Turn'key (-ke), one who has 
charge of the keys of a prison ; a warder ; 
Tum-OVer, an upset ; the value of 
goods sold during a season ; Turn- 
pike [Turn and Pike], crossbars turn- 
ing on a post, to stop animals and 
allow persons to pass ; a gate where 
toll is paid ; Turn'stile, a turnpike ; 
a machine for counting the number of 
people who enter a place. 

Tur'nip, n. [Fr. tour, a turn ; and A.S. 
noep], a cultivated plant with a large, 
round tap-root. 

Tur'pentine, n. [Gk. tercbinthos], the 
oily resin of the terebinth and some 
kinds of pine, larch, and fir. 

Tur'pitude, n. [L. turpitudo: turpis, 
base], shameful wickedness ; baseness 
in heart ; depravity. 

Tur'quoise ( tur'koiz ), n. [O. Fr., from 
Turkish], a precious stone of a bluish- 
green colour. 

Tur'ret, n. [Old Fr., from L. turris; 
and -ct, small], a small tower often on 
the angle of a wall.- adj., Tur'reted, 
built with a tower ; made like a turret. 

Tur'tle and Tur' tie-dove, ns. [L. tar - 
tar , a turtle], a kind of pigeon. 

Tur'tle, n. [corruption of the Spanish 
word for Tortoise], a sea-tortoise, 
much valued as food. — v . , Turn turtle, 
to upset. 

Tus'can, adj., pertaining to Tuscany; 
denoting an order of architecture, with 
no grooves or flutings on the pillars ; 
— n ., a native of Tuscany. 

Tush, interj. [E.], be silent; don’t be 
foolish. 

Tusk. u. [A.S.], one or more long, pointed 
teeth found in certain animals. 

Tus'sle, n. [A.S. tasan, to pluck. See 
Tease], a struggle or fight, mostly in 
sport 1\, to fight or struggle. 

Tut, interj. [E.], same as Tush. 

Tutelage ( tute-ldj ), n. [Fr., from L. 
tuttla, protection], state of being under 
a guardian ; care or protection.— adjs., 
Tu'telar and Tu'telary, having the 
care of ; protecting. 

Tu'tOjr, n. [L. tutor, a guardian], one 
who takes care of ; one who has charge 
of another's education ; an instructor 


Twinkle 

in a college ; fem. Tu'toress v., to 
have the care of ; to exercise authority 
over.— ns., Tu'torage and Tu'tor- 
ship, the office and duties of a tutor. 
— adj. , Tdto'rial, pertaining to a tutor. 

Twad'dle ( twod'dl ), v. I for (wattle — 
Tattle], to talk in a silly manner ;— 
n., silly talk. 

Twain, n. [A.S. twegen (masc.)], two. 

Twang, v. [E., from the sound], to give 
a sound like a very tight string pulled 
and suddenly let go ; to sound a tight 
string a sharp, quick sound, as 
from a tight string ; an affected tone 
of the voice ; a tone common to a 
neighbourhood. 

Tweak, V. [E.], to pull with a sudden 

I twist and jerk; — n., a sharp twist or 
jerk. 

Tweed, n. [a corruption of tweels. See 
Twill], a kind of woollen cloth. 

Tweez'ers, «. [from tweeses , plural of 
tweese , a case for instruments], small 
pincers for pulling out lmirs, etc. 

Twice, adv. [A.S. fudges (gen.)=of two], 
two times ; doubly. 

Twig, n. [A.S. tivi, double], a shoot or 
small branch of a tree or plant. 

Twilight (tv: i/ lit), n. [A.S. tvn, double], 
the faint light before sunrise or after 
sunset; a dim light. 

Twill or Tweel, v. [Low Ger., to make 
double], to weave cloth with raised 
diagonal lines or ridges n., twilled 
cloth. 

Twin, adj. [A.S., from root of Two], 
being one of two born at a birth ; two- 
fold; working side by side; — n., one 
of two born at a birth ; one of two 
similar things. 

Twine, v. [A.S., from root of Twice], 
to twist ; to wrap round ; — n., cord of 
twisted threads. 

Twinge ( twinj ), V. [E. ; akin to 
Thong], to affect with or to feel a 
sharp, shooting pain ; to pinch ; — n., a 
sharp, shooting pain ; a pinch. 

Twin'kle (twing'kl), V. [A.S.], to 
open and shut the eye quickly ; to 
shine with a sparkling light. — n., 
Twinlde and Twin'kling, a quick 
opening and shutting of the eye; a 
quick dancing light ; an instant. 
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Twirl, v. [E.], to turn round rapidly 
with the fingers ; to be turned round 
rapidly ; — n., a quick, round motion. 

Twist, v. [E., formed from A.S. root of 
Twice], to twine into a thread or rope ; 
to form by winding together ; to whirl 
round ; to turn from the true mean- 
ing ; — n., manner of twisting ; form 
given by twisting ; a sudden turn ; any- 
thing twisted. 

Twit, v. [A.S. ; akin to Wit], to remind 
a person of a fault ; to blame or re- 
proach. ram. Twitting*, twitted. 

Twitch, v. [E. ; akin to Tweak], to pull 
suddenly with a jerk ; — n. , a quick and 
sudden pull ; a sharp shooting pain. 

Twit'ter, v. [E.], to chirp; to have a 
slight trembling of the nerves; — n., 
a chirp ; a slight trembling of the 
nerves. 

Two-edged ( too'ejd ), adj. , sharp on 
both edges. — adjs., Two'fold, folded 
two times ; double ; Two-ply, con- 
sisting of two plies ; Two-Sided, hav- 
ing two sides or faces ; saying one 
thing and meaning another. 

Tycoon', n. [Chinese], the former name 
of the commander-in-chief of the Jap- 
anese army. 

Tym'panum, n . [Gk. tympdnon ], the 
drum of the ear; the space between 
a lintel and the arch above it ; the 
triangular part of a gable wall, or at 
the side of an arch. 

Type, n. [Gk. typos, the mark of a blow : 


Ulcer 

typtein , to strike], a mark or stamp ; 
form or character ; a figure of some- 
thing to come; a form which shows 
the chief points common to a group ; 
a letter cast or cut for printing ; a 
collection of types ; a natural object 
copied in a picture, etc. — adjs., Tj^p'lc 
and Typ'ical, of the nature of a type ; 
showing by means of a model ; show- 
ing the chief points of a group. — r., 
Typ'ify, to represent by a model or 
likeness. — n., Typography, the art 
of printing with types. — adjs.. Typo- 
graphic and Typographical 

Typhoon', n. [Chinese, ta fung], a 
violent whirlwind in the Chinese seas. 

Ty'phus, n. [Gk. typhos, smoke, stupor], 
a very dangerous fever. — adj., Ty- 
phous. 

Ty'phoid, adj. [Gk. typhos ; and eidos, 
likeness], like typhus; — n., a fever 
once thought to be the same as typhus. 

Ty'rant, n. [Gk. tyrannos ], one who 
rules without check ; a cruel master. — 
adjs., Tyran'nic, Tyran'nical, and 
Tyrannous, despotic; unjust. — v., 
Tyrannize or Tyr'annise, to act as 
a tyrant; to rule oppressively. — n., 
Tyr'anny, the rule of a tyrant ; des- 
potism. 

TyTian, adj., pertaining to Tyre, or to 
its people ; of a deep purple. 

Ty'ro or ITro, n. [L.], a recruit; a 
learner; a novice; one only slightly 
acquainted with a subject ; pi. Tyros. 


u 

[For words beginning with Un- not found below, prefix not to the simple word, 
if an adjective; want Of, if a noun; to undo or reverse, if a verb.] 


Ubiq'uity (u-bik'wi-ti), n. [Fr., from L. 
ubique, everywhere], existence in all 
places at the same time. — adj., Ubiq- 
uitous. 

U'dal or O'dal, adj. [Scand.], denoting 
land held of no sujjerior. — n. , U'dal- 
ler or O'daller, one who holds land 
thus. Opposed to Feudal. 

Ud'der, n. [A.S.], the organ from which 
the milk of animals is drawn ; a 
teat. 


Ugly, adj. [Scand. ; akin to Awe], un- 
pleasing to the eye ; ill-looking ; likely 
to cause trouble. — n., Ugliness. 

Uhlan ( oo'lan ), n. [Ger.], one of a body 
of light German cavalry. 

Ukase', n. [Fr., from Russian], an edict 
or order of the Czar of Russia. 

Ul'cer, n. [L. ulcus, a sore], a running 
or open sore ; anything that qorrupts. 
— v., Ul'cerate, to turn into an ulcer ; 
to gather matter,— -n., Uloera'tiOXL— 
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adj., Ul'cerous, affected with or like 
an ulcer. 

Ulte'rior, adj. [L. ulterior: ultra , be- 
yond], beyond or on the farther side ; 
more distant. 

Ul'timate, adj. [L. ultlmus, last], last 
or farthest off. — adv., Urtimately, 
last of all ; finally.— n., Ultimatum, 
a final offer or demand ; pi., Ulti- 
ma'ta. — adv., Ul'timo, in the past 
month (often ult.) 

Ultramarine' (•ma-ren'), adj. [L. ultra, 
beyond ; and mare, the sea], beyond 
the sea ; — n ., a deep blue colour. 

Ultramon'tane, adj. [L. ultra, beyond ; 
and mans, a mountain], beyond tho 
Alps ; — n., one who upholds the Pope’s 
claim of sovereignty. 

Ultramun'dane, adj. [L. ultra, beyond ; 
and mundus, the world], beyond this 
world. 

Um'bel, n. [L. umbella, a little shade : 
umbra], a flower head consisting of a 
number of stalks radiating from a cen- 
tral point, each bearing a flower or a 
smaller umbel.— adj., Umbellif'er- 
OUS, bearing umbels. 

Um'ber, n. [Fr., from L. umbra , a shade], 
a brown earth used in making paint. 

Umbil'ic and Umbilical, adjs. [L. um- 
bilicus, the navel], pertaining to the 
navel. 

Um'brage (um'lmlj), n. [Fr., from L. 
umbra , a shade], a shade, as of trees • 
suspicion; offence. — adj., Umbra- 
geous ( urn-bra' jus ), forming or giving 
a shade ; leafy. 

Umbrella, n. [Ital., from L. umbra, a 
shade], a light folding frame covered 
with silk, etc., to protect from sun- 
shine or rain. 

Um'pire, n. [formerly numpire: Fr., 
from L. non, not ; and par, equal], one 
who settles a dispute ; an arbiter ; a 
referee. 

Un-, prejix [A.S.], (a) with adjectives = 
not; (b) with nouns it forms verbs 
meaning to deprive of ; (c) with verbs 
it means to undo or reverse. 

Unabashed', adj., having no feeling of 
shame. 

Unab&t'ed, adj., in full strength or 
force. 


Unabridged', adj., not shortened. 

Unaccompanied, adj., without attend- 
ants ; alone. 

Unaccomplished, adj. , not performed ; 
not finished ; not refined in manners or 
education. 

Unaccountable, adj., that cannot be 
explained ; not liable to answer. 

Unaccus'tomed, adj., unused ; not in 
the habit (of) ; not usual. 
Unacknowledged {un-ac-nSl'ejd), adj. , 
not owned or confessed ; not noticed. 

Unadvised' (-vizd'), adj., done without 
due thought ; rash ; imprudent. 

Unadvls'able, adj., not to be recom- 
mended. 

Unaffect'ed, adj., natural In manners ; 
not touched in the feelings ; sincere ; 
unmoved. 

Unalloyed' (-lout), adj., without mix- 
ture ; pure. 

Unaneled' ( un-a-nttd \ adj., not having 

_ received extreme unction ; unshriven. 

Unanimous, adj. [L. unus, one ; and 
animus, the mind], being all of one 
mind ; agreeing in opinion. — n., Una- 
nimity, agreement. 

Unannealed' ( un-an-nSld '), adj., not 
tempered by heat. 

Unanswerable, adj., that cannot be 
disproved or contradicted. 

Unappalled' ( un-ap-pawld '), adj., not 
impressed by fear. 

Unapt', adj., not ready ; making little 
progress ; not to the point ; back- 
ward. 

Unassailable, adj., that cannot be 
attacked. 

Unasstimlng, adj., not pushing one- 
self forward ; modest ; humble. 

Unauthorized, adj., not supported by 
authority. 

Unavailable, adj., not to be had for 
use. 

Unavailing, adj., not having the de- 
sired result. 

Unavoidable, adj., that cannot be 
avoided. 

Unaware', adj., not expecting ; without 
thought. — adv.. Unawares' (wn-a- 
vydrs'), unexpectedly; at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Unbar', v., to undo a bar ; to open. 
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Unbearable, adj. , that cannot be 
borne. 

Unbecoming, ad,}., not becoming ; in- 
decent; improper. 

Unbegot' and Unbegot'ten, adjs., al- 
ways existing ; eternal ; without begin- 
ning. 

Unbelief (-be-lef), n., want of belief.— 
n„ Unbeliev'er, one who does not 
believe, cap. in the Bible ; a sceptic. 

Unbend', v., to free from a bend ; to 
make straight; to free from strain.— 
adj.. Unbending, unyielding ; firm. 

Unbiased or Unbiassed (- blast), adj., 
free from bias ; not leaning to one side 
more than to another. 

Unbind',®., to remove a band or fasten- 
ing from ; to set free. 

Unblemished, adj., without stain or 
flaw ; pure ; innocent. 

Unblushing, adj., without shame ; im- 
pudent; bold. 

Unbdlt', to undo a bolt ; to open. 

Unbos om ( un-booz'um ), v., to tell out 
what is in the mind ; to reveal in con- 
fidence. 

Unbounded, adj. , without bounds; 
without check or control. 

Unbrace', v., to loosen ; to slacken. 

Unbri'dled, adj., having no bridle ; 
without check ; unrestrained. 

Unbuck'le, v., to loosen ; to unfasten. 

Unbur'den or Unbur'then, v., to take 
off the burden from ; to free from 
care. 

Uncertain, adj., not having sure know- 
ledge ; not clearly known ; not to bo 
relied on; not firmly fixed. — n., Un- 
certainty, want of clear knowledge ; 
something not clearly known. 

Uncharitable, adj., not charitable ; 
severe or unfair in judging. — n., -ness. 

Unchurch', v., to deprive of church 
privileges ;*to excommunicate. 

Un'cial (un'shal), adj. [L. uncia, an 
inch], denoting large letters used in 
old manuscripts ;— n., a letter of this 
kind. 

Un'ciform, adj. [L. uncus, a hook], 
hook-shaped. 

Uncircumci'sion, n., want of circum- 
cision ; the people who are not circum- 
cised ; the Gentiles. 


Uncivil, adj. , not kind or courteous. 

Uncivilized ( un-civ'i-llzd ), adj., in a 
savage state ; not trained or refined. 

Un'cle ( ung'cl ), n. [Fr. , from L. avun- 
culus], the brother of a father or a 
mother. 

Unclasp', v., to open the clasp of. 

Unclean', adj., not clean ; foul with sin. 

Unclose', v., to open ; to reveal. 

Unclothe', V., to strip the clothes off ; 
to make naked. 

Uncoil', v. t to open out a coil; to un- 
wind. 

Uncomely, adj. , wanting grace and 
beauty. — n., Uncomeliness. 

Uncom'promlsing, adj. , not giving in 
on any point ; unyielding. 

Unconcern', n., want of concern or 
interest. — adj., Unconcerned'. 

Unconditional (- dish'un-al ), adj,, free 
from conditions ; absolute. 

Uncon'scionable (shun-a-bl), adj., not 
guided by conscience ; unreasonable. 

Uncon'scious (un-con' shus), adj., not 
conscious ; unable to perceive. 

Unconstitu'tional, adj., not according 
to the constitution. 

Unconstrained', adj., not forced or 
compelled. 

Uncontest'ed, adj., not contested; not 
disputed. 

Uncouple ( un-citp'l ), v., to set free ; 
to disjoin. — adj.. Uncoupled, not 
married ; disjoined. 

Uncour'teous ( un-cur'tyus ), adj., acting 
unkindly ; hurting one’s feelings. 

Uncouth' ( un-cooth '), adj. [A.S. un, not ; 
and cudh, known], strange ; unusual ; 
ungraceful ; ungainly. 

Uncov'er, r., to remove the cover from ; 
to take off one’s hat. 

Uncrowned', adj., having lost one’s 
crown ; not yet crowned. 

Unc'tion, n. [L. unctio: ungutre, to 
anoint], act of anointing ; a rubbing 
with fat, oil, or grease ; anything that 
softens ; that quality in language or 
manner which leads to devotion. 

Unc'tflous, adj., fat ; oily; greasy; sanc- 
timonious. 

Uncurl', v., to take out of curl. 

Undaunt'ed, adj., not afraid ; fearless. 

Undec'agon, n. [L. undgeim, eleven; 
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and Ok. yon in, a corner], a plane 
figure with eleven sides. 

Undeceive' (un-de-cev), v., to free from 
deception or mistake ; set aright. — 
adj., Undeceived'. 

Undeni'able, adj., that cannot be 
denied. 

Un'der, prep. LA.S.], on the lower side 
of ; obeying the orders of ; less than ; 
lower in x-ank than ; by means of ; 
with respect to; in the state of; in- 
cluded in ; — adv., in a lower place or 
degree ; beneath ; — adj., lower in place 
or degree ; inferior. 

Underbid', v., to offer a lower price 
than. 

Underdone' (- dun '), adj., not cooked 
enough. 

Undergo', v., to bear or suffer. 

Undergraduate , n., a student who has 
not yet taken his first degree. 

Un'dergrowtb (-groth), n., the lower 
growth of trees and shrubs ; small 
shrubs growing among larger ones or 
among trees. 

Un'derhand, adj . , done in secret or by 
unfair means; sly;— adv., by secret 
means. 

Underlay', v., to lay under for support. 

Underline', V., to di-aw a line under- 
neath for emphasis, etc. 

Un'derling, n. [Under; and -ling= 
little], an inferior servant ; a mean 
person. 

Undermine', V., to dig away the foun- 
dations ; to ruin by unfair or secret 
means. 

Un'dermdst, adj . , lowest; at the very 
bottom. 

Underneath', adv, , in a lower place ; 
below ; — prep., below ; under ; beneath. 

Underpaid', adj., not sufficiently paid. 

Underpin', v., to support beneath by 
props. 

Underrate', r. , to rate or value below 
the real worth. 

Undersell', v., to sell for a lower price. 

Undersign' (W), v., to write one’s 
name beneath ; subscribe. 

Understand', v., to know well and 
fully; to be informed of; to mean 
without expressing; to have the use 
of the mind. Past par., Understood. 


—n., Understanding, the power of 
knowing or understanding ; clear know- 
ledge ; agreement. 

Understood', adj., known ; implied ; 
inferred. 

Undertake', v., to take in hand; to 
agi’ee to do; to guarantee. — ns., Un- 
dertaker, one who undertakes; one 
who manages funerals ; Undertake 
ing, that which is undertaken. 

Un'dertone, a low, soft tone. 

Underval'ue, V., to value under the 
worth ; to esteem lightly ;— n„ too low 
a value or price. 

Un'derwood, n., small shrubs growing 
among larger ones or among trees. 

Underwrite', V., to write one’s name 
under ; to insure others against loss. — 
n., Underwriter. 

Undesigned' (- zlnd '), adj., not intend- 
ed ; unintentional. 

Undetermined (-mind), adj., not fixed 
or settled ; undecided ; not defined. 

Unde'viating, adj., keeping to the 
straight line ; steady ; consistent. 

Undiscem'ible ( un-dis-zern' i-bl ), adj., 
that cannot be seen.— adj., Undis- 
cern'ing, not seeing clearly. 

Undischarged', adj., not set free; not 
fired off. 

Undis'ciplined, adj., not trained. 

Undo' ( un-doo '), v., to unfasten ; to 
take to pieces; to ruin. — n., Undo- 
ing, a taking to pieces; ruin. — adj., 
Undone' ( un-dun' ), ruined. 

Undoubted (- dout'ed ), adj., not called 
in question ; received as true. 

Undress', v., to take off dress; — n., 
Un'dress, a loose, ordinary dress. 

Un'dfilate, V. [Low L. undulare: unda, 
a wave], to move up and down like 
waves ; to have the appearance of 
waves. — n., Undula'tion, a wavy 
motion or appearance. — adj., Un'dCl- 
l&tory, rising and falling as waves. 

Undu'ly, adv., improperly ; unfairly. 

Unearth' ( un-ertlj ), v., to bring out of 
concealment; to discover.— adj., Un- 
earthly, not of this world. 

Unea'sy, adj. , not at rest ; painful ; 
anxious in mind ; ungraceful. 

Unembod'ied, adj., having no body ; 

1 unorganized, 
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Une'qual, adj., different in size, 
strength, etc. ; not fairly matched ; 
unjust. 

Unequiv'ocal, adj., not doubtful; 
clear. 

Une'ven, adj. , not level or smooth; 
rough ; not divisible by two without a 
remainder; unequal. 

Unevent'flll, adj., with nothing to 
attract notice ; quiet ; ordinary. 

Unexam'pled (-pld), adj., different 
from anything before ; quite new. 

Unexceptionable , adj., having noth- 
ing to be objected to; faultless; 
perfect. 

Unfeering, ad\ , having no feeling; 
hard-hearted. 

Unfeigned' ( un-fdnd '), adj., not pre- 
tended ; real. 

Unflag'ging, adj., not drooping ; keep- 
ing up strength and spirit. 

Unfledged' ( un-jlejd '), adj., not yet 
furnished with feathers ; not at full 
growth. 

Unflinching, adj., standing firm ; not 
shrinking ; resolute. 

Unfold', u, to open the folds of; to 
expand ; to reveal. 

Unfor'tflnate, adj., not prosperous or 
happy ; not successful. 

Unfrequent'ed, adj., not often visited. 

Unfurl', v ., to spread out ; to unfold. 

Ungainly, adj. [A.S. un, not; and 
Scand. = serviceable], clumsy ; awk- 
ward ; ungraceful ; uncouth. 

Ungird', v., to remove the girdle. — 
adj., Ungirt', unbound; loosely 
dressed. 

Ungodly, adj., without the fear of 
God. 

Ungfound'ed, adj., without a firm 
basis ; unreal ; false. 

Unguard'ed ( un-gdrd'ed ), adj., not 
guarded ; careless ; off one’s guard. 

Un'guent, n. [L. unguentum; ungudre, 
to anoint], ointment. 

Unhand', v., to take hands off ; to let go. 

Unhand'y, adj., clumsy ; awkward. 

Unhinge' (un-hinj'), v ., to remove from 
the hinges ; to derange, as one’s 
mind. 

Unhorse' , v. % to throw from a horse ; to 
oauie to dismount. 


Unhoused 7 ( un-housd '), adj., having no 
house ; homeless. 

U'nicorn, n. [L. unus, one ; and cornu, 
a horn], a legendary animal having 
only one horn. 

U'nify, v., to make into one; to unite. 
— 7i., Unification. 

U'niform, adj., having the same form 
or plan; agreeing with itself; — n., a 
dress marking rank or service.— 
Uniformity, state of being uniform ; 
sameness ; freedom from change. — 
adv., U'niformly, in a uniform man- 
ner ; regularly ; consistently. 

Unilateral, adj., pertaining to one 
side. 

Unilit'eral, adj. , consisting of one 
letter only. 

Union ( unyun ), n. [L. unus, one], a 
joining into one ; a whole, formed of 
parts; agreement of mind or of 
interests ; a combination of workmen ; 
a number of parishes united for poor- 
law purposes ; a workhouse.- -n., The 
Union, the joining of the Parliaments 
of England and Scotland in 1707, and 
that of Ireland in 1801. 

Union- Jack, m., the national flag of 
Great Britain and Ireland, uniting the 
crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and 
St. Patrick. 

Unique' (u-nek') t adj., unlike anything 
else. 

U'nison, n. [L. unus, one ; and sdnus, 
sound], agreement in sound or pitch ; 
harmony ; concord. 

U'nit, n. [L. unitas], a single person or 
thing ; the number 1 ; a selected 
amount by which others are measured. 
— n., U'nity, state of being one; 
harmony. 

Unita'rian, n., one who believes that 
only God the Father is divine; — adj., 
pertaining to Unitarians. Opposed to 

Trinitarian. 

Unite', v. [L. unlre : unus, one], to join 
or come together. 

U'nivalve, n., a shell consisting of only 
one piece ; a mollusc with a single shell; 
— adj., having a single piece in the shell. 

U'niverse, n. IL. unus, one ; and versus, 
vtrUrt, to turn], the whole creation.— 
adj. t Universal, affecting all the 
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parts; containing all the particulars. — 
ns., Universality, quality of being 
universal; Univer'sity, a body of 
teachers, etc., united to * teach the 
higher branches of literature, science, 
etc., with power to confer degrees. 

Unkempt', adj., uncombed ; rough. 

Unlearn' ( un-lem '), v., to forget what 
one has learned. — adj., Unlearn'ed 
(-lem'cd), ignorant. 

Unless', conj. [A.S. on, at or for ; and 
Less], if not; except; suppose that 
not. 

Unlettered, adj., without learning. 

Unlock', v., to open a lock. 

Unloose' (un-loos'), v., to untie; to set 
free ; to loose. 

Unmake', v., to undo the make, form, 
or qualities of ; to take to pieces. 

Unman', v., to deprive of the qualities 
of a man ; to deprive of men. 

Unmean ing, adj., having no meaning. 

Unmoor', v., to unfasten, as a ship. 

Unmuf'fle, v., to take off a muffle. 

Unmuz'zle, v., to take off a muzzle. 

Unnerve', v., to deprive of nerve or 
vigour. 

Unpack', v., to empty a pack. 

Unpar'alleled, adj., having no parallel ; 
unexampled. 

Unpeo'ple (un-pe'pl), v., to deprive of 
people. 

Unprecedent'ed, adj., nover seen or 
heard of before. 

Unpretending 1 , adj. , not pretending ; 
modest. 

Unprincipled, adj., not acting ac- 
cording to principle ; immoral ; wicked. 

Unquestionable, adj., that cannot be 
doubted ; certain ; indisputable. 

Unquestioned, adj., not disputed or 
doubted. 

Unrav'el, v., to separate disordered 
parts ; to undo confusion ; to clear up 
a difficulty. 

Unrest', n., want of rest ; uneasiness of 
mind ; anxiety. 

Unruly ( un-roo'ly ), adj., breaking 
through rule ; not easily managed. 

Unsay', v., to deny what has been 
said. 

Unscathed', adj., unhurt; uninjured. 

Unscrew' (un-s&roo ') , v„ to unfaBten 


screws; to take to pieces something 
screwed. 

Unsear ch'able (-serch'-), adj., that can- 
not be searched out ; inscrutable ; 
mysterious. 

Unseat', v., to put off a seat ; to deprive 
of a right to sit. 

Unset'tle, v., to unfix ; to make un- 
certain ; to throw into disorder. 

Unsheathe', v., to take out of the 
sheath. 

Unship', v., to take out of a ship; to 
remove from its place, as an oar, etc. 

Unsightly (un-sit' ly), adj. , not pleasant 
to the sight. 

Unspeakable, adj. , that cannot bo 
spoken or uttered. 

Unstop', v., to take out a stopping or a 
stopper; uncork. 

Unstring', v., to take the strings off ; 
to slacken the strings of. 

Unthread' ( un-thred '), V., to take out 
the thread from. 

Untie', v., to loosen a tie or knot. 

Until', adv., up to the time, point, or 
degree that ',—prep., to the time, etc. ; 
as far as. 

Untimely, adj., happening before the 
proper time ; premature. 

Un'tO (untoo), prep. [A.S. on, in; and 
TO], to. 

UntOW'ard ( un-toard ), adj., not easily 
guided or taught ; unlucky ; hinder- 
ing.— adv., Untow'ardly, in a trouble- 
some manner. 

Untruth', n., a false statement. 

Untune', v., to put out of tune. 

Untwine' and Untwist', vs., to undo 
what is twined or twisted. 

Unveil' (un-val f ) V., to take off a veil 
from ; to uncover ; disclose ; reveal. 

Unwarp', V., to take out of warp; to 
straighten ; to make impartial. 

Unweave', v., to undo a web. 

Unwept', adj., not mourned for. 

Unwield'y (un-weld'y), adj., not easily 
handled ; unmanageable ; clumsy. 

Unwind', v., to wind off; to become 
unwound. 

Unwit' tingly, adv., unintentionally; 
inadvertently. 

Unwrap' (uTi-rap), v., to take off a 

wrapping from; to open out; to unfold. 
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Unyoke', v., to loose from the yoke ; 
to free ; to disjoin. 

Up, adv. [A.S.], on high ; from a lower 
to a higher position; completely; — 
prep., from a lower to a higher part of ; 
— adj., tending upward. 

U'pas, n. [Malayan— poison], a poison 
contained in the juice of the upas-tree. 

Upbear' (up-bdr), v., to bear up ; to 
raise and keep aloft ; to support. 

Upbraid', V . [Up and Braid], to blame 
for something disgraceful; to reprove 
severely. — n., Upbraid'ing, reproach ; 
censure. 

Upheave', v., to lift or heave up ; to 
force up from below. — n., Upbeav'al, 
a raising upward by force ; that which 
is raised up. 

Uphdld', v., to hold up ; to keep from 
falling ; to defend. 

Uphdl'sterer, n. [for upholds terer^ up- 
holder], one who makes or sells 
furniture, etc.~H.,Uph6rstery, goods 
or business of an upholsterer. 

Upland, n., land considerably above the 
level of the sea ; — adj., high in posi- 
tion ; belonging to hilly country. 

Up'most, adj. [sup. deg. of Up; same 
as Uppermost], furthest up ; highest 
in rank or authority. 

Upon', prep., on ; on the top of. 

Up'per, adj. [comp. deg. of Up], fur- 
ther up ; higher in position or rank. 

Up'perhand, n., superiority; advan- 
tage. 

Up'rlght, adj., straight up ; not leaning 
to oue side ; guided by what is right ; 
honest ; — n., something standing 
straight up. — n., Uprightness, hon- 
esty ; integrity. 

Up'roar, n. [Du.], a noisy disturbance. 
—adj., Uproarious, noisy and 
troublesome. 

Uproot', v. f to tear up by the root. 

Upset', v., to turn upside down ; to 
overturn. — ns., Up'set, an overturn ; 
Up'set price, the starting price at a 
sale. 

Up'shot, n., that which is shot or turned 
up ; the outcome or result. 

Up'start, 7i., one who has suddenly 
risen to wealth, etc. ; — adj., suddenly 
raised to wealth, etc. 


Up'ward, adj. and adv. (also U re- 
wards), towards a higher place. 

Ur'ban, adj. [L. urbanus: urbs, a city], 
belonging to a city ; also Urbane', 
having refined manners ; courteous ; 
polite. — n., Urbanity, politeness; 
refinement. 

Ur 'chin, n. [Fr., from L. ericius, a 
hedgehog], a hedgehog ; a child or a 
small boy. 

Ore'ter, n. [Gk. ouron, urine], a tube 
between the kidneys and the bladder. 
— n., Ure'thra, the tube from the 
bladder outwards. 

Urge (urj), v. [L. urgere, to press], to 
press ; to push onward ; to follow 
closely after. — n., Ur'gency, pressing 
nature or want ; great importance ; 
earnest asking.— adj., Ur'gent, press- 
ing ; of great importance ; asking 
earnestly ; calling for instant action. 

U'rim, n. pi. [Heb — lights], and 
Thum'mim, n. pi. [Heb. ~-= perfec- 
tions], ornaments in the breastplate 
of the Jewish high-priest. 

U'rine ( u'rin ), n. [L. urlna], water 
separated from the blood and carried 
to the bladder.— n., U'rinai, a place 
for discharging urine. — ar//.,U'rinary, 
pertaining to urine. 

Urn, n. [L. urna : urgre, to burn], a 
vessel of a roundish form ; a vase for 
holding the ashes of the dead. 

Ur'sa, n. [L.], the Bear, a name given 
to two groups of stars near the north 
pole (the Ursa Major, or Greater Bear, 
and the Ursa Minor, or Lesser Bear).— 
adj., Ur 'sine (ur'sin). 

Use (us), n. [L. usus: uti, to use], state 
of being employed ; that which fits 
anything for a purpose ; need ; habit ; 
custom. — v., Use (uz), to apply to a 
purpose ; to act by means of ; to act 
towards ; to make a practice of ; to 
accustom or to be accustomed. — n., 
Us'age (uz'dj), manner of using ; treat- 
ment ; long-continued custom. 

Use'ful (us'/ul), adj., that can be em- 
ployed for a purpose ; serviceable ; 
profitable. — adis., Use'less, of no use ; 
worthless ; U'sual (uzhu-al), much 
in use ; happening often ; common. 

Usfe'er, n. [Old Fr. ussier: L. osiiarius, 
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a doorkeeper], one who introduces 
strangers or runs before a person of 
rank; an under teacher; — v., to lead 
in ; to introduce ; to run before. 

Usurp' (u-zurp'), v . [L. usurpare], to 
take by force and without right. — ns.. 
Usurpation and Usurp'er. 

U'sury (u'zhu-re), n. [L. usura , use : 
uti, to use], (formerly) interest of any 
kind ; (now) excessive or illegal in- 
terest ; a lending of money on interest. 

— n., U surer, one who lends money 
for usury. — ac\j., Osu'riOUS, taking 
too high interest. 

Uten'sil, n. [L. utcnstlis, fit for use : 
uti, to use], a vessel or a tool for 
household or for trado purposes. 

Uterine ( u'ter-in ), adj. |L. uterus, 
the womb], belonging to the womb ; 
having the same mother but not the 
same father. 

Utilize or Utilise, v. LFr., from L. 
utllis , useful], to put to profitable 
use. — n., Utility, quality of being 
useful; usefulness. — adj., Utilita- 
rian, pertaining to utility ; judged by 
utility ; — n., one who makes utility the 


Vain 

test of right and wrong. — n., Utilita- 
rianism, the belief that utility is the 
test of right and wrong. 

Ut'mdst and Ut'termdst, adjs. [A.S. ; 
double sup. ytcmest : ytern, sup. of ut, 
out ; and est), at the farthest point ; 
most distant ; in the highest degree 
n., the most that can be done. 

Uto'pian, adj. [Utopia — nowhere, an 
ideal place of perfection described by 
Sir T. More : Glc. on, not ; and ttipos, 
a place], fanciful ; unreal ; visionary. 

Ut'ter (1), adj. [A.S. iitor , outer], furth- 
est out ; complete ; perfect. — adv., 
utterly, fully ; to the very last 
point. 

Ut'ter (2), v. [Old E. outran , to put out], 
to speak ; to make known ; to publish. 
— adj., Ut'terable, that may be ut- 
tered or spoken. — n.. Utterance, 
power of uttering ; manner of speak- 
ing. 

U'vflla, n. [L. uva, grapes], the fleshy 
lobe over the back of the tongue. 

Uxo'rious, adj. [L. uxor, a wife], fool- 
ishly fond of a wife. — n ., Uxo'rious- 
ness. 


V 


Va'cant, adj. [L. vacare, to be empty], 
having nothing within ; free from 
business, thought, or care ; idle ; un- 
occupied. — 71., Va'cancy, state of 
being empty ; leisure ; unemployed ; 
time ; an unfilled office. — v., V&cate', 
to leave empty ; to give up jjossession 
of ; to annul. — n., Vaca'tiOU, freedom 
from work ; a holiday at school or 
college ; a recess of law courts. 

Vac'clnate ( vak'cin-dt ), v. [L. vacca, a 
cow], to affect with the cow-pox as a 
preventative against small-pox. — n., 
Vaccina'tion, act or practice of vac- 
cinating.— adj., Vac'cine, got from 
cows ; — n., the matter of cow-pox. 

Vacillate (vas'il-ldt), v. [L. vacillare , to 
waver], to sway from side to side ; to 
be of changeful mind ; to waver. — n., 
Vacilla'tion, a swaying from side 
to side ; changeableness of mind. — 
adjs., Va§'illant and Vac'ill&tory. 


Vacuity, n. [L. vacuus, empty], state of 
being empty ; space unoccupied ; void. 
— adj. , Vac'llous, empty ; unfilled. — 
7i., Vac'Clum, empty space ; the inside 
of a vessel exhausted of air. 

Vag'abond, adj. [L. vagdbundm , wan- 
dering], wandering ; with no fixed 
dwelling; driven to and fro; — n., a 
beggar ; a tramp. — ns. , Vag'abondage, 
and Vag'abondism. 

Vaga'ry, n., a wandering of the 
thoughts ; a wild fancy ; a freak. 

Va'grant, adj. [L. vagans, wandering, 
with r Inserted], wandering ; having no 
settled home ; — n., one who has no 
settled home; a beggar. — n., Va- 
grancy, state of being a vagrant. 

Vague {mg\ adj. [Fr., from L. vagus, 
wandering], flitting ; unsettled ; am- 
biguous ; indefinite. — n., Vague'ness. 

Vail. See Veil. 

Vain, adj . [Fr., from L. vdnus, empty], 
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of no use ; fruitless ; worthless ; proud ; 
showy. — n., Vainglo'ry, great pride 
in one’s own doings ; empty show or 
pride. — adJ.,Vainglo'riOUS, boastful ; 
conceited. 

Val'&nce, n. [Fr. Valence , a town near 
Lyons], the hangings of a window or a 
bed ; — v. to furnish with a valance. 

Vale, n. [Fr., from L. vallis, a valley], 
low ground between hills ; a valley. 

Valedic'tion, n. [L. vale, farewell ; and 
Metre, to say], a bidding farewell. — 
adj., Valedic'tory, bidding farewell. 

Val'entine, n., a lover chosen on St. 
Valentine's day, the 14th Feb. ; a love 
letter sent on St. Valentine's day. 

Vale'rian, n. [L. valere , to be strong], 
the plant allheal, the root of which 
is used as a strengthening medicine. 

Val'et, 7i. [Old Fr. variety or vaskt, a 
youth], a man-servant who attends 
to the person of his master and to his 
clothes. 

Valetfldina'rian and Valetu'dinary, 

adjs. [L. valetudo, state of health], in- 
firm in health ; seeking to recover ; — 
7i., a person constantly in weak health. 

Valhalla or Walhalla, n. [Scand.], the 
heaven or palace of immortality in 
Scandinavian story. 

Valiant ( vaVyant ), adj. [Fr. vaillant ; 
from L. valere, to be strong], brave in 
danger; bravely done. — adv., Val- 
iantly. 

Valid, adj. [L. validus, strong], strong ; 
founded in truth ; according to legal 
form ; conclusive. — ns., Validity and 
Valldness, state or quality of being 
valid. 

Valise' (va-Jes'), n. [Fr.], a travelling bag; 
a portmanteau. 

Valley , n. [Fr., from L. vallis], low land 
between hills ; a low-lying plain. 

Val'OUT (val'ur), n. [Fr., from L. valtrc, 
to be strong], courage ; ability to face 
danger; bravery. — adj., Val'orous, 
brave ; courageous. 

Val'ue (val'u), n. [Fr. valu: valoir, to be 
worth: L. valere], that which makes 
anything desirable or useful; worth 
as marked by price ; importance ; 
the exact meaning; the relative length 
of a musical note ; — v., to mark the 


price of ; to think highly of ; to prize. 
— adj., Val'dable, Of great value ; 
worth a great price; of great use ; — n., 
a thing of value. — ns., Valfla'tion, act 
of valuing ; the value set ; Val'tUitor, 
one who values ; an appraiser. 

Valve ( valv ), n. [L. valva, a folding 
door], one of the leaves of a door ; a 
flap which opens only in one direction ; 
one of the divisions of hinged shells. — 
adjs., Valved (valvd), furnished with 
valves ; Val'vUlar, acting as a valve ; 
pertaining to valves, as of the heart. 

Vamp, n. [corrupted from Fr., avant- 
pied, the front foot], the upper leather 
of a boot or shoe ; — v., to repair; to 
patch ; to extemporize an accompani- 
ment. 

Vam'pire, n. [Fr., from Servian], a 
ghost supposed to suck the blood of 
sleeping persons ; one who preys upon 
others ; a kind of bat. 

Van (1), n. [Fr. avant, before], the front, 
as of an army or a fleet. — n., Van- 
guard (van'gdrd), the guard in front 
of an army ; the front line. 

Van (2), n. [Fr., from L. pannus, a 
sieve], a fan for winnowing corn ; a 
wing. 

Van (3), 7i. [short form of Caravan], a 
large covered wagon for goods. 

Van'dal, n. [L., from German = a wan- 
derer], one of the race of Germans who 
destroyed Rome in the fifth century ; 
one who wilfully destroys works of art, 
etc. — 7i., Vandalism, the spirit or 
habits of the Vandals. 

Vane, n. [A.S. fana, a banner], a 
movable arm for showing the direction 
of the wind ; an arm of a windmill or 
a blade of a ship’s screw ; the fiat part 
of a feather. 

Vanil'la, n. [Span, vaginilla ;, from L. 
vagina, a sheath], a sweet-scented 
plant of the orchid kind, used for 
flavouring. 

Vanlsll, v. [Fr., from L. vdnus, empty], 
to pasB out of sight ; to disappear. 

Vanity, n. [Fr., from L. vaniias: 
vdnus, empty], want of reality ; great 
conceit of oneself ; fruitless action ; 
empty pleasure ; idle show. 

Van'quish (vang'kwish), v. [Fr.,from L. 
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vvnc&re , to conquer], to get the better 
of ; to defeat ; to get over, as obstacles. 
Van'tage ( van'taj ), n. Same as Ad- 
vantage. 

Vapid, adj. [L. vapldus ; flat or sour], 
having lost life or spirit ; flat or taste- 
less ; dull. — ns., Vapidity and Vap- 
idness, flatness ; dulness. 

Va'poUT ( va pur ), n. [L. vapor], the gas 
given off by a liquid or solid when 
sufficiently heated ; particles of water 
floating in the air ; anything passing 
quickly away; pi. , a disease or weak- 
ness of the nerves ; — v., to rise in 
vapour ; to give off steam ; to boast or 
talk idly. — v., Valorize or Va'porise 
(or vap'-\ to turn into vapour ; to pass 
off in vapour. — n., Vaporiza'tion or 
Vaporisa'tion, process of turning into 
vapour or steam. — adj. , Va'porous, 
like vapour; imaginary; vain. — n., 
Va'pourer, one who boasts. — adj., 
Va'poury, full of vapour; full of 
whims or fancies ; peevish. 

Valy, v. [Fr., from L. varius , various], 
to change in form or look ; to mako or 
to become different; to differ or dis* 
agree ; to modify. — adj., Va'riable, 
that may vary or alter; likely to 
change ; easily changed ; — n., that 
which varies ; (math.) a quantity of 
unfixed value. — ■ns.. Variability and 
Variableness, fickleness ; incon- 
stancy ; Variance, a change of form 
or condition ; disagreement ; state of 
enmity. — adj.. Valiant, varying; 
different ; — n., a different form or read- 
ing. — n., Variation, a slight change ; 
successive change ; the amount of 
change ; a tune played with various 
changes.— adj. , Vailed ( va'rid ), differ- 
ing in form or appearance ; diversified. 
— v., Va'riegate, to mark with 
different colours.— ns., Variega'tion ; 
Vari'ety, a difference between one 
thing and another ; a number of differ- 
ent things ; a subdivision of a species. 
— adj., Va'rious, different; unlike; 
several or many ; uncertain. 

Varicose, adj. IL. varix, a swollen vein : 

varus, bent], swollen or enlarged. 
Var'let, n. [Fr. ; akin to Vassal], a 
servant or groom ; a low fellow. 


Varnish, n. [Fr., from Low L. vitrinus: 
L. vitrum, glass], a liquid painted on 
a surface to give it a smooth, glossy 
look ; a glossy appearance ; — v., to put 
on varnish ; to give a fine look to. 

Vas'ctllar, adj. [L. vasculum, a small 
vessel], pertaining to the veins or 
vessels of an animal or a plant. 

Vase ( vdz or vdz), 7i. [Fr., from L. vas, a 
vessel], a vessel for sacred purposes ; 
a vessel for ornament; a glass for 
holding flowers. 

Vas'sal, n. [Fr., from C. gwas, or Jas, a 
servant], one who holds land from a 
superior ; one who is subject to a lord 
or master ; a slave ; — adj., servile. — n., 
Vas'ealage (-dj), state of being a 
vassal. 

Vast, adj. [L. vastus, waste, wide], of 
very great size, number, or amount ; 
enormous. — n., Vast'ness, very great 
size, etc. 

Vat, n. [A.S.], a large vessel for holding 
liquids ; the vessel into which the wine 
flows from the wine-press. 

Vatican, n. IL. Vaticdnus, the Vati- 
can (hill)], the pope’s palace on the 
Vatican Hill at Rome ; the papal 
authority. 

Vaticinate, v. [L. vatidnari: vates, a 
prophet], to foretell; to predict. — n., 
Vaticina'tion, prophecy ; prediction ; 
soothsaying. 

Vault, n. [Fr., from L. volutus: volvUre, 
to roll], an arched roof ; a room with 
an arched roof ; a high leap with the aid 
of the hands or of a pole ; the bound 
of a horse ; — v. , to cover with an arched 
roof ; to jumj> (over) with the aid of 
the hands or of a pole ; to leap, as a 
horse; — adj., Vault'ed, covered with 
an arch or a vault ; in the form of an 
arch. 

Vaunt, V. [Fr. See Vanity], to boast 
of what one has done or can do ; — n., 
a boasting or showing off. 

Veal, n. [Fr., from L. vitellus, a little 
calf], the flesh of a calf prepared for 
food. 

Ve'dA, n. [Sans.], the general name given 
to the ancient sacred books of the 
Hindus. 

Vedette' (v«-d«F) or Vidette', n. [Fr., 
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from Ital. vedetta, for velctta , a sentry- 
box], a mounted sentry at an outpost. 

Veer, v. [Fr. virer ], to turn round ; to 
change course or direction. 

Vegetable (vej'), n. IL. vegetabilis: 
vegere, to quicken], a plant, esp. one 
grown for food ; — adj., belonging to 
plants ; of the nature of a plant ; derived 
from plants. — ns ., Vegetalian, one 
who only eats vegetables and fruits; 
Vegetarianism, the practice of a 
vegetarian. — v., Veg'etate, to grow, 
as a plant ; to lead a dull, idle life. — 
n., Vegeta'tion, the growth of plants ; 
plants growing. — adj., Vegetative, 
growing, as plants ; causing growth. 

Vehement (or ve'e-ment), adj. [L. 
vehemens: ve, without ; and mens, the 
mind], carried away by one’s feelings ; 
passionate ; impetuous. — ns., Vehem- 
ence and Vehemency, eagerness of 
mind ; enthusiasm ; hot-headednesa. 

Ve'hicle (or vei-d), n. [L. vehiculum: 
veMre, to carry], a carriage ; that in 
which persons or goods are carried ; 
any means of conveying. — adj . , 
VShic'dlar, belonging to or carried 
on by a vehicle. 

Veil (vdl), n. [Fr., from L. velum, a 
covering], that which screens or hides ; 
a piece of thin cloth a3 a covering for 
the face ; — v., to put on a veil ; to cover 
or conceal. 

Vein (van), n. [Fr., from L. vena], a 
vessel which carries the blood to the 
heart ; a small rib in a leaf ; a crack 
in a rock filled with a mineral of 
a different kind ; a streak of colour ; a 
state of mind; — v., to mark with 
streaks. — adj., Vein'ed (vdnd), marked 
with veins. — n., Vena'tion, the 
arrangement of the veins on leaves or 
wings. — adj., Ve'nOUS, contained in 
veins ; marked with veins. 

Vellum, n. [Fr., from L. vitulinus: 
vitulus, a calf], calf-skin prepared for 
writing on ; fine parchment. 

Velocipede (ve-los'i-ped or -ped), n. [L. 
velox, swift ; and pes, pfd-is, the foot], 
a light carriage driven by the feet. 

Velocity (ve-los'i-ty), n. [L. velox, swift], 
swiftness ; measured speed ; a rate. 
Vel'vet, n. [Ital. velluto : villus, shaggy 
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hair], cloth with a thick, glossy nap ; 
— adj., made of or soft like velvet. — 
n.. Velveteen', velvet made of cotton. 
— adj., Vel've ty, like velvet, soft or 
glossy. 

Ve'nal, adj. [L. vendlis], that may be 
bought; ready to take a bribe. — n., 
Venality, quality of being easily 
bribed or corrupted. 

Vena'tion (l) and Ve'nous. See under 
Vein. 

Vena'tion (2), n. [L. venatio , vend ri, to 
hunt], act or practice of hunting. 

Vend, v. [L. veiuUre], to sell or to offer 
for sale.— n., Vend'or or Ven'der, 
one who sells. — adj., Vendible, that 
may be sold. 

Vendet'ta, n. [Ital., from L. vindictu , 
revenge], private revenge. 

Veneer', V. [a corruption of Fr .fournir], 
to glue a thin slice of one kind of 
wood on tho surface of another ; to 
give a fair appearance to a thin 
slice of wood so used ; outward show. 
— n., Veneering, the art of using 
veneer ; thin slice of wood so used. 

Ven'erable, adj. (L. venerakilis: vene- 
rari, to reverencej, worthy of honour 
or reverence ; — n., the title of an arch- 
deacon. — v., Ven'erate, to treat with 
roverenoe ; to look on with great 
respect. — n., Venera' tion, a strong 
feeling of reverence. 

VenS'real, adj. [Venus, goddess of 
love], pertaining to sexual intercourse. 

Ven'ery, n. [Fr., from L. vendri, to 
hunt], hunting. 

Vene'tian, adj., belonging to Venice ; 
— 7i., a native of Venice. — n., 
Vene'tian-blind, a blind made of 
strips of wood hung on tapes. 

Venge'ance ( venj'ans ), n. [Fr., from 
L. vindicate , to punish], heavy punish- 
ment for injury ; revenge. — adj., 
Venge'ful, fond of punishing ; vindic- 
tive. 

Ve'nial, adj. [L. venia, pardon], that 
may be pardoned ; light or trifling. 

Ven'iSOU (ven'i-z’n or ven'z'n), n. [Fr., 
from L. venatio, a hunting], the flesh 
of animals taken in hunting, especially 
the deer. 

Ven'om, n. [Fr., from L. veninurn), 
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poison ; the poison of serpents, etc. ; 
spite or malice. — adj., Ven'omous, 
full of poison or spite ; virulent. 

Vent, n. [Fr. fente, a slit ; from L. Jin- 
d&re, to cleave], a small opening; a 
passage for air, smoke, etc.; the touch- 
hole of a cannon ; outlet ; — v ., to rnalco 
a vent in ; to pour forth. 

Ventilate, v. [L. ventilarc , to swing: 
ventus , the wind], to let the wind blow 
through ; to fill with fresh air ; to ex- 
pel foul air, etc. ; to separate chaff by 
blowing ; to search into ; to discuss. — 
ns., Ventila'tion, a letting in of fresh 
air ; the means by which it is let in ; 
separation of chaff from grain ; open 
discussion ; Ven'tiiator, a means of 
connection with the fresh air. 

Ven'tral, adj. [L. venter, the belly], 
belonging to or on the belly. 

Ven'tricle, n. [L. vratricMus: venter , 
the belly], one of the two divisions of 
the heart which force the blood into 
the arteries ; a division of the brain. 
Ventriloquism and Ventriloquy, 
ns. [L. venter , the belly ; and loqui , to 
speak], the art of speaking so that the 
voice seems to come from somewhere 
else. — n., Ventril'oquist, one who 
so speaks. 

Ven'ture, n. [a short form of Adven- 
ture], an undertaking attended with 
risk or danger ; a risk on an uncertain 
chance ; speculation ; the thing risked ; 
—v. t to be bold enough ; to run a risk ; 
to expose to danger ; to send on chance. 
— adjs.y Ven'tfLrous and Venture- 
some, willing to run a risk ; not afraid 
of danger. 

Ven'ue ( ven'u ), n. [Fr., from L. venire , 
to come], the place where a thing is 
said to have happened ; the place 
where a case is to be tried ; the dis- 
trict from which a jury is chosen. 

Ve'nus, n. [L.], the Roman goddess of 
love ; the planet second in order from 
the sun. 

Vera'ciOUB (ve-ra'shus), adj. [L. verax : 
verus, true], speaking the truth ; truth- 
ful; honest. — n.. Veracity, habit of 
telling the truth ; truthfulness. 
Veran'da or Veran'dab, n. [Port., 
from Pen.], a kind of covered gallery 


or balcony In front of a house ; a por- 
tico. 

Verb, n. [L. verbuvn, a word], the word 
that tells what exists or is done. — adj., 
Ver'bal, spoken, not written ; having 
to do with words only ; word for word ; 
derived from a verb ; — n., a verb used 
as a noun. — advs., Ver'bally, byword 
of mouth ; Verba'tim, word for word. 
— n., Ver 'biage, the use of too many 
words. — adj., Verbose, using too 
many words ; long- winded.-— n., Ver- 
bbs'ity, wordiness ; prolixity ; verbi- 
age. 

Verbe'na, n. [L. verbena, boughs of 
olive, myrtle, etc.], a class of plants 
cultivated for their beauty and perfume. 

Ver'dant, adj. [Fr., from L. viridis ], 
green ; flourishing ; inexperienced. — 
n., Ver'dure, greenness ; fresh growth. 

Ver'dlct, n. [Fr., from L. vere, truly; 
and diedre, to say], the decision of a 
jury ; the statement of an opinion. 

Ver'digriB (ver'di-gres), n. [Fr., from L. 
virlde ceris =* green of brass], poison- 
ous green rust on brass or copper. 

Verge (1) (verj), V. [L. verggre], to turn or 
lean towards ; to inclino ; to border on. 

Verge (2) (verj), n. [Fr., from virga, a 
twig], a rod of office ; an edge or bor- 
der.— n., Verg'er (verj’er), one who 
carries a verge ; a macer ; the officer 
of a cathedral. 

Verify, v. [L. verus, true; and factre], 
to prove to be true ; to examine and 
find correct. — adj., Verifiable, that 
may be proved to be true. — n., Veri- 
fication, act of verifying; state of 
being verified. 

Verily. See under Very. 

Verisimilar, adj. [L. verus, true; and 
similis, like], having the likeness of 
truth ; probable ; likely. 
Verisimilitude, n. [L. verisimilitude ], 
the likeness or appearance of truth. 

Verity, n. [L. verftas, truth], quality of 
being true ; agreement ; a true state- 
ment ; truth. — adj., Veritable, true ; 
real; actual. 

Ver 'juice ( verjoos ), n. [Fr., from vex, 
green ; and L. jus, juice], sour or un- 
ripe juice ; vinegar made from unripe 
juice. 
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Vermicelli, n. [Ital., pi., from L. ver- 
miculus, a little worm], dough of fine 
wheat - flour pressed into worm - like 
threads. — adj., Vermic'filar, like a 
worm.— v., Vermic'CLlate, to carve 
into worm-like forms ; — adjs. (and Ver- 
mlc'tllated), marked with crooked 
lines; crawling.— n., Vermicfila'tion, 
motion like a worm ; ornamental lines 
like worm tracks ; state of being worm- 
eaten. — adj. , V er'miform, of the form 
of a worm. 

Vermilion, n. [Fr., from L. vermicuhts, 
a little worm], a bright scarlet colour 
got from the cochineal insect or from 
sulphur and mercury ; any bright red 
colour ; — v. , to dye red. 

Ver'min, n. [Fr., from L. vermis , a 
worm], small destructive animals, as 
rats, mice, etc. ; base and mischievous 
persons. 

Vemac'fUar, adj. [L. verna , a home- 
born slave], pertaining to one’s country; 
one’s own by birth ; — n., mother tongue. 

Ver'nal, adj. [L. verndlis: ver, the 
spring], pertaining to the spring; ap- 
pearing in spring; belonging to youth; 

— n., Verna'tion, the arrangement of 
the young leaves in the bud. 

Ver'llier, n. [from the inventor], a small 
scale sliding along the edge of a larger 
one, for measuring very small spaces 
or angles. 

Versatile, adj. [L. vcrsatUis : vertfre, 
to turn], easily turned round; easily 
changed in opinion ; turning readily. 
—n., Versatility, quality of being 
versatile ; readiness to turn ; adapta- 
bility. 

Verse, n. [L. versus : vertdre, to turn], 
a line of poetry ; a number of lines 
arranged according to metre ; com- 
position in poetry ; a division of a 
chapter in the Bible;— n., Ver'sion, 
translation from one language to 
another ; the thoughts of one language 
expressed in those of another ; an 
account or description. 

Versed (verst), adj. [Fr., from L. versa- 
tu$, engaged in : verUre , to turn], (in) 
familiar with ; skilled in. 

Ver'sify, v. [L. versus : and faedre], to 
make verses ; to turn into verse.— n., 
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Versification, the art or practice of 
making verses. 

Verst, n. [Russian], a Russian measure 
of length of 3,500 feet. 

Vertebra, n. [L., from verUre, to turn], 
one of the small parts of the backbone ; 
pi ., Ver'tebrse, the backbone. — adj., 
Vertebral, pertaining to the back- 
bone. — n., Vertebrate, an animal 
with a backbone ; — adjs. (and Verte- 
brated), fitted with jointB ; having a 
backbone. 

V ert 6X, n. [L. vertex, the top], top or 
highest point; pi., Ver'ticSs or 
-texSs.— adj., Vertical, pertaining 
to the vertex ; right overhead ; straight 
up and down ; — n., a vertical line. 

Verti'gO (or verti-go), n. [L., from 
verttre, to turn], dizziness of the head ; 
giddiness. 

Ver'tu (ver too). See Virtu. 

Ver 'vain, n. [Fr., from LJ. Same as 

Verbena. 

Verve, n. [L. verva, fancy], enthusiasm ; 
energy. 

Ver'y, adj. [L. vents, true], true ; real; 
actual ;—adv., in a high degree.— tide., 
Verily, in truth ; beyond doubt. 

Vesicle, n. [L. vesicula: vesica, a blad- 
der], a small bladder or blister ; a small 
cavity in an animal body. — adjs., 
Vesic'fllar and Vesic'fllous. 

Ves'per, n. [L.], the evening star ; the 
evening; pi., evening service; even- 
song. 

Ves'sel,7i. [OldFr. vaissel : L. v ascellum: 
vas, a vase], anything hollow for hold- 
ing food, liquids, etc.; a ship ; a tube 
in which blood or sap flows. 

Vest, n. [L. vestis, a garment], a piece of 
clothing ; a body without sleeves ;— r., 
to clothe; to give the right of possession 
to ; (in) to commit to ; to descend to, 
or take effect. 

Ves'ta, n. [L.], the virgin goddess in 
whose temple the sacred fire was kept 
continually burning ; a wax match ; a 
taper.— adj., Ves't&l, pertaining to 
Vesta; pure; chaste; — n., one of the 
maidens who tended the sacred fire. 

Ves'tibule, n. [L. vestibuhim ], a porch 
or entrance ; a hall or lobby. 

Ves'tige ( ves'tij ), n. [L. vestigium, a 
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footstep], the mark or print of a foot ; 
a slight mark left by anything. 

Vest'ment, n. [L. vestimentum : vestis , 
a garment], a garment ; a dress ; pi., 
robes worn by the clergy. — n., 
Ves'try, a room in which the robes 
or vestments are kept ; persons chosen 
to manage parish matters ; a meeting of 
persons so chosen. — ns. , Vestryman ; 
Ves'ture, a garment or covering; 
dress. 

Vetch, n. [Fr., from L. vicia], a class 
of plants of the pea family, some of 
which are used for feeding cattle, etc. 

Vet'eran, adj. [L. veterdnus], old and 
experienced; — n., one who has seen 
much service ; an old soldier or sailor. 

Veterinary, adj. [L. vetcrinaHus, per- 
taining to beasts of burden : vehdre, to 
carry], pertaining to the diseases of 
the lower animals ; — n., one skilled in 
the diseases of animals. 

Ve'to, n. [L. = I forbid], prohibition ; 
right or power to forbid ; — v., to for- 
bid ; to refuse assent to.— u., Ve'toist, 
one who is in favour of a veto. 

Vex, v. [L. vexare, to torment], to dis- 
turb ; to make sad or angry ; to irritate ; 
to annoy. — n., Vexa'tion, state of 
being vexed ; that which vexes.— adjs., 
Vexa'tious, causing trouble or annoy- 
ance ; Vexed ( vext ), troubled ; dis- 
pleasod ; much debated. 

Vi'aduct, n. [L. via, a way ; and ducere, 
to lead], a bridge for carrying a road 
or railway. 

Vi'al. See Phial. 

Vi'and, 7i. [Fr., from L. vivcndus : vivefre, 
to live], an article of food ; pi., food. 

Vlat'icum, n. [L., from viaticus, of a 
journey: via, a way], provisions for the 
way ; the communion given to the dying. 

Vi'brate, V. [L. vibrarc, to shake], to 
move backwards and forwards ; to 
oscillate; to measure by moving to 
and fro; to quiver. — n., Vibra'tion, 
motion to and fro ; a quivering sound. 
—adj., Vi'bratory, consisting in or 
causing vibrations. 

Vic'ar, n. [Fr., from L. vicdrius], one 
who acts as another’s substitute ; the 
minister of a parish in England to 
whom a salary is paid by another.— n. t 
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Vic'arage ( vicar-dj ), the living or 
the house of a vicar. — adj a., VIca'rial 
and vlca'riate, of or belonging to a 
vicar ; deputed.— ns., Vlca'riate and 
Vic'arship, the office or rank of a 
vicar. — adj., VIca'riOUS, filling an- 
other’s place ; acting for another ; done 
or suffered for another. 

Vice (1) (vis) or Vise, n. [Fr. vis, a 
screw], an instrument of two strong 
jaws closed by a screw, for holding 
things firmly when being filed, etc. 

Vice (2) (vis), 7i. [Fr., from L. vitium , 
vice], a fault or defect ; any evil or im- 
moral habit ; depravity ; wickedness. 
— adj., Vl'cious (vish'us), given to vice ; 
bad or impure ; tricky, as a horse. 

Vice- (3) (vis), prefix [L. vice, in the place 
ofj, denoting one who acts for or is 
second in rank to another, as vice- 
admiral. 

Vicegerent (vis je' rent), adj. [L. vice; and 
gerfrc, to act], acting for a superior; 
exercising the power of another; — n., 
one who acts for a superior. 

Vice'roy, n. [Fr. vice-roi], one who rules 
in the name and place of a sovereign. 
■—adj., Vicere'gal, belonging to a 
viceroy. — n., Viceroy'alty, the office, 
rank, or power of a viceroy. 

Vicinage (vis'-i-naj), n. [Fr., from L. 
vicinus , near], places in the neighbour- 
hood. — n., Vicinity, places near ; 
nearness ; neighbourhood. 

Vicissitude, n. [L. vicissitude], change 
from one thing to another ; variation ; 
revolution ; alternation. 

Vic'tim, 7i. [L. victlma ], an animal 
offered in sacrifice ; a person who 
suffers while trying to gain some end ; 
a person ruined by another ; a sufferer 
from some disaster. — v.. Victimize or 
Victimise, to make a victim of; to 
cheat. 

Vic'tor, n. [L.], one who gains a battle ; 
a winner ; a conqueror.— aci[/., Victori- 
ous, pertaining to victory ; trium- 
phant; successful. — 7i., Vic'tory, de- 
feat of an enemy; success in any 
contest or difficulty ; triumph. 

Victo'ria, n., a low four-wheeled car- 
riage for two persons (named after 

| Queen Victoria). 
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ViCt'ual (vit'l), v. [L. victudlis, belong- 
ing to food: vivire, to live], to supply 
with food ; to lay in a stock of provi- 
sions. Pars. Victualling, victu- 
alled. —n., Victualler or Vict'ualer 
( vit'l-er ), one who supplies food ; one 
who keeps an inn or hotel ; a dealer in 
grain * (licensed) one who has a licence 
to sell liquor. — n. pi., Victuals ( vit'lz ), 
food for human beings ; provisions. 

Videlicet, adv. [L. vidtre licet , one may 
see], to wit; namely— usually written 
viz., and read as “ namely.” 

Videttel Same as Vedette. 

Vidl'mus, n. [L., we have seen], an ex- 
amination ; a view of the chief points 
of a book, etc. 

Vie ( vi ), v. [Fr., from L. invitare, to 
invite], (with) to strive to get the better 
of ; to contend ; to rival. Pars. Vy- 
ing, vied. 

View (vu), n. [Fr., from vidtrc , to see], a 
sight of anything ; reach of the eye ; 
prospect ; landscape ; a picture ; man- 
ner of looking at things ; way of think- 
ing ; result of thought ; that which is 
kept in sight; aim or intention ;—v., 
to look at ; to turn over in the mind. 
— adj., Viewless, invisible; imper- 
ceptible. 

Vigil (vij'il), n. LL. vigil, awake], a 
keeping from sleep ; wakefulness ; 
prayers during the night ; the watch on 
the day and night before a feast. — n. t 
Vigilance, watchfulness; care or 
caution. — adj. , Vigilant, watchful; 
on the look-out. 

Vignette' ( vin-yet ' or vin-ct'), n. [Fr., 
from vigne, a vine], an imitation of 
vine leaves, etc., on Gothic buildings ; 
an engraving on the title-page or at the 
beginning of a chapter ; a photograph 
or drawing shaded off at the edges. 

Vig'our (vig'ur), n. [L. vigor), force of 
mind or body; energy. — adj., Vigor- 
ous, full of strength or vigour ; ener- 
getic ; health v. 

Viking (or vi *), n. [Scand. vie, a bay], 
one of the Northern pirates in the ninth 
and tenth centuries ; a sea-robber. 

Vile, adj. [L. vilis, cheap], of little 
worth ; low or mean ; wicked. — n., 
Vile'ness, baseness ; wickedness. 


Vilify, [L. vilis; and fac&re ], to 
make vile ; to speak ill of ; to defame ; 
to traduce. 

Vilipend, V. [L .vilis; and pendtre , to 
weigh], to think and speak of as of 
little worth. 

Vil'la, n. [ L.], acountryhou.se; a house 
in the suburbs of a town, generally 
with a small garden. 

Village (vil'laj), it. [Fr., from L. virus), 
a collection of houses less than a town. 
n., Villager, one who lives in a 
village. 

Villain ( vil'ltn ), n. [Fr., from L. villa), 
a feudal tenant of the lowest class (also 
Villein) ; a thorough scoundrel.— aclj., 
Villainous, like a villain ; very base 
or wicked. — n. .Villainy, great wicked - 
ness ; the act of,a villain. 

Vin'cible, adj. [L. vinefre, to conquer], 
that may be conquered or over- 
come. 

Vin'culum ( ving'cu-lum ), n. [L., from 
vincire, to bind], that which binds; a 
bond ; a link. 

Vin'dicate, v. [L. v indicare, to lay claim 
to], to claim as a right ; to prove to be 
right or just; to maintain by force. — 
ns., Vindication, act of vindicating ; 
defence; justification; Vin'dicator. 
— adj.. Vindictive, revengeful ; ma- 
licious. 

Vine, n. [Fr., from L. vinum, wine], a 
climbing plant bearing grapes ; any 
climbing or trailing plant.— ns., Vin- 
ery, a liot-house for rearing vines; 
Vine'yard ( vin'yard ), a field planted 
with vines.— adj., Vi'nous, belonging 
to wine; like wine. 

Vin'egar, n. [Fr. vinaigre.: L. vinum 
acre , sour wine], a sour liquid, used as 
a relish; anything sour. — adj., Vin- 
egary, like vinegar ; sour ; unamiable ; 
crabbed. 

Vintage ( vint'dj ), n. [vindage, from Fr. 
vendange, a gathering of grapes], a 
year’s crop of grapes; the season for 
gathering grapes ; the wine from one 
season’s grapes. 

Vint'ner, n. [Fr., from Low L. vine- 
tarius, a wine-seller], one who sells 
wine. 

Vi'ol, ». [Fr., from L. vitulari, to nuke 
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merry], a musical Instrument with five 
or six strings, larger than a violin. 

Vi'Ola (vi'6-la), n., a genus of plants 
including all kinds of violets. 

Violin' (or vi'o-lin ), n. [Fr. See above], 
a musical instrument with four strings, 
played with a bow. — ns., Vi'olist, 
Violinist (or vi'), 7i., one who plays 
on the viol or on the violin. 

Violoncello (or vi-o-lon-chel'lo), n. 
[Ital.], a large violin held between the 
knees while being played. 

Vi'olate, v. [L. viol arc, to injure], to use 
force against ; to treat shamefully ; to 
break into; to profane. — adj., Vi'ol- 
able, that may be violated or injured. 

— ns., Violation, act of violating ; 
unlawful usage ; a breaking of a law ; 
Vi'olator.— adj., Vi'olent [L. vio- 
lentils], using or done with great force; | 
excited by passion ; very severe ; un- 
just. — n., Violence, great force; un- 
just use of force ; injury or hurt. 

Vi'olet, n. [Fr., from L. vidla], a plant 
with a small flower generally of a bluish 
colour ; a bluish-purple colour ; — adj., 
of a bluish-purple colour. 

Vi'per, n. [Fr., from L. viptra ( — vivi- 
pdra , bringing forth alive)], a poisonous 
serpent, once thought to be viviparous ; 
a dangerous, deceitful person. — adj., 
Vi'perous, like a viper ; full of spite 
or malice. 

Vira'go, n. [L., from vir , a man], a bold, 
fierce woman ; a termagant. 

Vir 'gin (vir jin), n. [L. virgo], a young 
girl ; an unmarried woman ; a chaste 
woman ; The Virgin, Mary, mother of 
Jesus ; — adj., belonging to a virgin ’ 
modest; pure or fresh.— adj., Vir- 
ginal, belonging to a virgin ; pure ; — 
n., a musical instrument, not now in 
use. — n., Virginity, state of being a 
virgin ; maidenhood ; chastity ; pure- 
ness. 

Viridity and Virldness,ws. [L. viridis, 
green], the colour of grass; green- 
ness; verdure. 

Virile (or vir' il), adj. [L. virilis : vir , a 
man], belonging to a man ; like a man. 
—n.. Virility, manhood; manliness. 

Vir'tu or Ver'tU (vir 1 too, ver'too, or ver'- 
tu), ». [Ital. virtu ; Fr. vertu: from L. 
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root of Virtue], a love of the fine arts ; 
rare or curious works of art. 

Vir'tue (virtu), n. [Fr., from L. virtus], 
goodness or purity of life; power of 
doing or producing. — adj., Vir'tQal, 
having virtue or power; possible though 
not (as yet) actual. — adv., Vir'tdaliy, 
in effect only ; to all intents and pur- 
poses. — adj., Vir'thoUB, pure in 
thought and deed ; living a good, up- 
right life. 

Virttlo'so, n. [Ital.], a lover of the fine 
arts ; a collector of curiosities, etc. ; a 
brilliant player on some instrument ; 
pi., Virtuo'sSs or Virtuo'sl. 

Vi'rus, n. [L.], poison ; poisonous mat- 
ter, as from a sore ; that which causes 
disease ; that which poisons or corrupts 
the mind. — adj., VirUlent [-lentus, 
full of], full of poison ; dangerous to 
life ; full of spite or bitterness.— n., 
Vir'CLlence or Vir'hlency, state of 
being virulent ; great bitterness. 

Vis'gge (viz'aj), n. [Fr., from L. visus: 
videre, to see], the face ; the look of a 
person. 

Vis'ard. See Visor. 

Vis'cera, n. pi. [L.], the inner parts of 
the body ; entrails ; intestines. 

Vis'cid (vis' id) and Vis'cous, adjs. [L. 
viscum, bird-lime], sticky; gluey; thick. 
— ns., Viscidity and Viscosity. 

Vis'count (vi’ count), n. [Old Fr. viscomte : 
from L. vice ; and comes, a companion], 
a nobleman in rank below an earl. 
Fem. Vis'countess. 

Visible, adj. [L. visibilis : vidSre, to 
see], that can be seen ; plain or appar- 
ent.— ns., Visibleness and Visibil- 
ity, capability of being seen. 

Vision, (vizh'un), n. [L. visio : videre, to 
see], j>ower of seeing ; the thing seen ; 
something seen in a dream , something 
unreal. — adjs., Visionary, belonging 
to a vision ; given to dreaming ; not 
real; — n., one who sees visions; one 
who forms impossible schemes. — adj., 
Vis'ual (vizh'u-al), belonging to sight; 
used for seeing. 

Visit (vizfit), v. [L. visitare: videre, to 
see], to go to see; to call upon; to 
make a short stay ; to go to examine ; 
to chastise ; — n., a going to see ; a short 
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stay; an examination.— n*., Visitant, 1 
one who visits ; a guest ; Visita'tion, | 
act of visiting ; process of examination ; 
inspection ; Visitor, one who visits 
or inspects. 

Vis'or, Viz'or, Vis'ard, or Viz'ard, ns. 
[Fr. t from L. msus: videre, to see], the 
part of a helmet which can be shut or 
opened ; a mask.— adj., Vis'ored (viz- 
urd), wearing a visor ; masked. 

Vis'ta, n. [Ital., from visus, vtdtre, to 
see], a view seen through rows of ob- 
jects, as trees ; the trees, etc., through 
which the view is seen. 

Vis'uaL See under Vision. 

Vi'tal, adj. [L. vitdlis: vita , life], be- 
longing or necessary to life ; having 
life ; very necessary. — v ., Vi'talize or 
Vitalise, to give life to ; to put life 
into. — ns., Vitality, living power ; 
power of growth ; liveliness of spirit ; 
Vi'talS, pi. , the vital parts of the body. 

Vitiate ( vish'i-dt ), v. [L. vitiare. See 
Vice], to make bad or impure ; to 
lower the quality or tone of ; to make 
of less or of no effect ; to taint ; to pol- 
lute. 

Vit'reous, adj. [L. vitrum, glass], of or 
like glass ; got from glass ; glassy. — v., 
Vit'rify, to make into glass ; to be- 
come glassy. 

Vit'riol, n. fFr., from L. vitreolus, of 
glass], a compound of sulphur and a 
metal such as copper, zinc, etc. (from 
its glassy look) ; sulphuric acid. 

Vitu'perate, V. [L. vituperare , to blame], 
to find fault with ; to call a person bad 
names.— -n., Vituperation, a finding 
fault ; censure ; abuse. — adj.. Vitu- 
perative, finding fault or expressing 
abuse. 

Viva'ciOUS ( vi-va'shus or m-), adj. [L. 
vivax: rivt Y re, to live], full of life and 
spirit.— n., Vivacity ( vi-vas'it-i or vi-), 
liveliness ; animation ; cheerfulness. 

Vivid, adj. [L. vivldus: vivtfre, to live], 
true to the life ; lifelike ; very bright ; 
graphic. — v., Vivify, to give life to ; 
to animate ; to quicken. 

Vivip'ar0U8, adj. [L. vi.vipdrus], bring- 
forth live young. Opposed to 
Oviparous. 

Vivisec'Uon, n. [L. vivus, living ; and 
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secare, to cut], the practice of dissecting 
a living animal under anaesthetics. 

Vix'en, n. [E. for Jixen, fem. of FOX], a 
she-fox ; a woman with a bad temper. 

Viz ard, Viz'or. See Visor. 

Vizier' ( vi-zfir or viz-yer'), n. [Arab, wezir, 
a porter], a minister of state in Turkey, 
etc.— n., Grand Vizier', the Turkish 
prime minister. 

Vo'cable (or voc'-), n. [L. vocabulum , a 
word], a word or term. — n., Vocab- 
ulary, a list of words explained in 
alphabetical order ; stock of words. 

Vo'cal, adj. {L vocdlis: vox , voice], be- 
longing to the voice ; having a voice ; 
uttered with the voice.— n., Vo'calist, 
a singer. — v., Vo'calize or Vo'calise, 
to make vocal ; to utter with the voice. 

Voca'tion, n. [L. vocatio : vocare, to 
call], a calling ; one’s work ; business. 

Voc'ative, adj. [L. vocativus : vocare, to 
call], (grammar) used in calling or ad- 
dressing ; — n ., the name of the case so 
used. 

Vocif'erate ( vo-cif'er-dt ), v. [L. vocif- 
erari, to lift up the voice], to cry with 
a loud voice ; to shout out.— n., Vocif- 
era'tion, loud shouting ; a great noise 
with the voice. — adj.. Vociferous, 
shouting ; making a great noise. 

Vogue (vbg), n. [Fr., from a Ger. root 
to heave], the fashion or custom at 

! the time. 

Voice, n. [Fr., from L. vox], sound 
made by the mouth ; power of speak- 
ing or singing ; manner of speaking ; 
words spoken ; opinion or choice ex- 
pressed ; a vote ; will or command ; 
(grammar) the form given to a verb, 
as it is active or passive; — v., to give 
utterance to ;-~adj.. Voiceless, having 
no voice ; silent ; mute. 

Void, adj. [Fr., from L. viduus, bereft], 
containing nothing ; empty ; being 
without ; of no effect ; having no 
binding force ; — n., an empty space ; 

— v., to make empty; to pour out; 
to make of no effect. — adj., Void'able, 
that may be made of no effect. i 

Vo'lant, adj. [L. volare , to fly), flying ; 
light or quick ; nimble ; active. 

Vol'atile, adj. [L. volatilis , flying], § 
readily passing off in vapour;, full 
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of spirit ; changing quickly ; fickle. | 
— ns., Vol'atileness and Volatility, 
state of being volatile. — v., Vol- 
atilize or Vol'atilise, to cause to 
pass off in vapour. 

Volca'no, n. [Ital., from L. Vulcanus, 
the god of fire], a mountain having 
an opening from which steam, lava, 
etc., are ejected.— adj., Volcanic, 
belonging to a volcano ; thrown up 
or caused by a volcano ; violent. 

Vole, n. [E., corrupted from wold 
(=field)], a short-tailed field-mouse. 

Volition ( vo-lish'un ), n. [Low L. volitio: 
velle, to will], act or power of willing 
or choosing; choice; determination. 

Volley, n. LFr., from L. volarc, to fly], a 
shower of stones or bullets ; a number 
of guns fired at the same time; a 
burst of many words ; — v ., to fire 
a volley. 

V51t (1), n. [Fr., from L. volutus, volvUre , 
to roll], a turn or bound ; a sudden 
movement to avoid a thrust; a gait 
of two treads made by a horse going 
sideways round a centre. 

Vdlt (2), n., the unit of electro-motive 
force (named from Volta , an Italian 
electrician).— adj., Voltaic, pertain- 
ing to electric currents. — n., Vol- 
tSism, the form of electricity caused 
by the action of liquids on metals ; the 
science which treats of this. 

Vol'flble, adj. [L. volubilis: volvgre , to 
roll], easily rolled or turned round ; 
easily set agoing ; having a great flow 
of words. — «., Volubility, fluency; 
loquacity. 

Volume, n. [Fr., from L. volumen , a 
roll], a single book; a division of a 
work in book form ; amount of matter ; 
fulness; space occupied; a great 
amount; anything like a roll. — adjs., 
Vol'umed ( vol'umd ), having many 
volumes ; rolled up ; of great size or 
bulk ; Volu'minous, having many 
rolls or folds ; of great size ; consisting 
of many books ; having written many 
books. 

Vol'untary, adj. [L. voluntarius : voU 
unta3, will], acting of one's own free- 
will ; not forced by another ; regulated 
by tho will ; done on purpose ; sup- 
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ported by free-will offerings ;— n., one 
who acts of his own free-will; one 
who believes in voluntaryism ; a piece 
of music before or after the church 
service.— -ns., Voruntaiyism, the up- 
holding of a church by free-will offer- 
ings ; Volunteer', one who undertakes 
service of his own free-will ;—v., to 
offer one’s services. 

V Olup' ttlOUS, adj. [L. voluptuosus , 
delightful; voluptas, pleasure], full 
of pleasure ; given up to pleasures ; 
exciting desire. — Volup'tuary, a vo- 
luptuous person. 

Volute' ( vo-lut '), n. [L. volutus , volvire , 
to roll], an ornamental scroll on the 
tops of pillars. 

Vomit, v. [L. vomXtus, vomfre, to vomit], 
to cast out of the stomach through the 
mouth ; to throw forth with force ; — 
n., stuff so thrown up; that which 
causes vomiting.— adj., Vomitory, 
causing vomiting ;— n., something given 
to cause vomiting. 

Vora'cious (vo-ra 1 situs), adj. t [L. vorax, 
vorarc, to devour], ready to devour ; 
greedy in eating; very hungry. — n.. 
Voracity, greediness in eating. 

Vor'tex, n. [L. vortex: vertgre, to turn], 
a whirling motion of air or water ; 
whirlwind; whirlpool; pi., Vor'tlceB. 

Vo'tary, adj. [L. vdtus, vovere , to vow], 
bound by a vow ; — n., one who is 
bound by a vow ; one wholly given 
up to some service. Fcm. Vo'taress. 
—adj., Vo'tive, promised by vow ; 
given by vow. 

Vote, n. [L. votum, a wish: vovere, to 
vow], the expression of a wish or desire 
with regard to some matter ; the means 
by which this is expressed ; — v., to 
give a vote; to choose by vote; to 
pass by vote. — n., VO'ter, one who 
has a right to vote. 

Vouch, v. [Fr., to call to one’s aid ; 
from L. vocare ], to call to witness ; 
(for) to support with proof ; to war- 
rant ; to bear witness. — n., Vouch'er, 
one who vouches ; a written proof of 
payment ; a receipt. 

Vouchsafe', v. [Vouch and Safe], to 
vouch for the safety of ; to permit to 
be done in safety ; to be pleased. 
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VOW, n. [Old Fr., from L. votum, a vow), 
a promise made to or before God ; a 
solemn promise; — v., to promise to 
God ; to give a solemn promise. 

Vow'el, n. [Fr., from L. root of Vocal], 
a sound uttered through the open 
throat ; a letter that can be sounded 
by itself, as a, e, i, o, u, y ; — adj., per- 
taining to a vowel. 

Voy'age (voi/dj), n. [Fr. from L. via- 
ticum, provisions for the way: via, 
a way], a journey in a ship ; — v., to 
travel by sea ; to go in a ship. 

Vul'can, n. [L. Vulcanus ], the god of 
fire. — n. t Vul'canite, india-rubber 
hardened by heating with sulphur. — 
v., Vul'canize or Vul'canise, to 
harden by heating with sulphur. 

Vul'gar, adj. [L. vulgaris, common], 
used by the common people ; rough 
in manners; rude; uneducated. — v., 
Vul'garize or Vul'garise, to make 
vulgar or common. — ns., Vulgarism, 
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a vulgar phrase or expression ; Vulgar- 
ity, quality of being vulgar ; coarse- 
ness of manner ; want of refine- 
ment. 

VuFgate, n. [L. vulgdtus , vulgare, to 
make common], an ancient Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, so called from its 
common use in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Vulnerable, adj. [L. vulnerabilis : 
vulnus , a wound], that may be 
wounded; apt to get hurt. — n., 

Vulnerability. 

Vul'nerary, adj. [L. vulnerarius], use- 
ful in healing wounds ; — n., anything 
thus useful. 

Vul'pine, adj. [L. vuljnnus : vulpcs, a 
fox], like a fox ; sly. 

Vul'ture, n. [L. vultur], a large bird 
which lives on dead flesh ; a rapacious 
person. — adj. , Vul't Urine and Vul- 
ttlrisb, like a vulture. 

Vy'ing. See Vie. 


Wab'ble ( wob'bl ) or Wob'ble, v. [is.], to 
lean first to one side and then to the 
other; to move unsteadily. —adj., 

Wab'bly. 

Wad (wod), n. [Scand.J, a small mass of 
loose matter pressed together ; a ball 
of tow, paper, etc., for ramming into 
a gun ; — v., to form into a small mass ; 
to ram a wad into ; to stuff with wad. 
Pars. Wadding, wadded.- -n., Wad- 
ding, stuff for wads ; a soft material, 
for padding dresses, etc. 

Wad'dle ( wod'dl ), v. IE. ; akin to 
Wade], to walk with short steps, 
moving from side to side, as a duck ; — 
n., a clumsy, rocking walk. 

Wade, v. [A.S.], to walk through water 
or anything soft; to pass slowly or 
with difficulty.— n., W&d'er, a wading 
bird ; a long waterproof boot for 
wading. 

Wad'y ( wod'i ), n. [Arab,], the dry bed 
of a stream or torrent ; a water-course. 

Water, n. [Fr., from Ger.], a thin cake 
of paste for closing letters ; the thin, 
round piece of bread used in the sacri- 


fice of the mass; — 1\, to seal with a 
wafer. — adi., Wa'fery. 

Waft (wawft), v. IE., past par. of Wave, 
v.] t to make a signal by hand or flag ; 
to cause to go through air or over 
water ; to float ; — n., a breath of air ; 
a signal made by waving. 

W&g, v. [Scand. = to rock], to move 
from side to side or up and down 
motion from side to side ; a person 
fond of jokes or tricks. Pars. Wag- 
ging, wagged.— ns., Wag'gery and 
Wag'gishiness, fun or mischief ; a 
playful trick.— adj., Wag'gish, full 
of fun ; fond of tricks ; done in sport. 
— n., Wag'tail, a small bird, so called 
from the constant wagging of its tail. 

Wage ( wdj ), v. [Fr., from L. vas, a 
pledge ; same root as Gage], to stake, 
as money ; to run a risk ; to engage in, 
as war ; — n., a pledge or stake ; (also 
Wag'es) payment for service. — n., 
Wag'er ( waj'er ), that which is waged 
or staked ; that on which something is 
staked ; — v., to stake ; to make a bet. 

Wag'gle, V, [from Wag], to wag from 
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side to side ; to walk with a rolling 
motion. 

Wag'on or Wag'gon, n, [Du.], a four- 
wheeled vehicle for carrying goods. — 
ns., Wag'oner or Wag'goner; 
Wagonette' (- ct '), an open carriage 
with four wheels and seats along the 
sides. 

Waif, n. [Fr., from Scand. ; akin to 
Waive], anything found astray or with- 
out an owner ; a poor, homeless person. 

Wail, v. LScand. ; akin to Woe], to cry 
aloud from pain or sorrow ; to lament^ 
to grieve audibly over ; — n. (and Wail- 
ing), a cry of sorrow ; loud weeping ; 
lamentation. 

Wain, n. [A.S. ; akin to Wagon], a 
waggon. — Charles’s Wain, the seven 
stars of the Plough. 

Wain'SCOt, n. [Du.], wooden panelling 
on the walls of rooms ; — v ., to line with 
boards or panels. — ??.., Wain'scotting 
or Wain'BCOting, the material so 
used. 

Waist, 71 . [A.S., to grow; same root as 
Wax], the body botween the ribs and 
the hips ; the part of a dress from the 
neck to the waist ; the middle part of 
a ship. — 7 ?^’., Waist'band, the band 
round the waist ; Waist'coat or (v:cs- 
cut), a short coat without sleeves 
covering the waist. 

Wait, v. [Fr. ; akin to Watch and 
Wake], to stay for something to hap- 
pen ; to stay behind ; (on or upon) to 
attend, as a servant; — n., delay; am- 
bush ; pl. f Waits, street musicians on 
Christmas Eve, etc. — n. t Wait'er, one 
who waits ; a servant who waits at 
table ; a tray for holding dishes, etc. ; 
a customs officer. Fem. Wait'ress. 

Waive, v. [Fr., from Scand.], to put off 
for the present ; to give up, as a claim ; 
not to insist on. 

Wake ( 1 ), n. [Scand.], the track left by 
a ship in the water. — In the wake Of, 
immediately after. 

Wake (2), v. [A.S. wacan , to arise], to be 
awake ; to be on the watch ; to rouBe 
from sleep ; to rouse into action ; to 
sit up late ; to watch by a dead body ; 
— n., a watching by a dead body. — 
ad,)., Wake'ful, wide awake ; not in- 


clined to sleep ; watchful. — n., Wake- 
fulness. — v., WSk'en, to awake out of 
sleep ; to rouse or be roused from sleep ; 
to stir into action. — a., Wake'ning. 
Wale, Weal, and Wheal, n. [A.S.], 
a mark on the skin made by a cane 
or whip ; — v., to mark with stripes. 

Walk (wawk), v . [A.S.], to go on foot ; 
to go slowly ; to pass through ; to con- 
duct oneself ; to cause to step slowly ; 
— n., manner of walking ; the distance 
walked ; a place for walking ; way of 
living ; one’s work. 

Wall ( wawl ), 7i. [A. 8., from L. vallum , a 
rampart], a building for sheltering or 
fencing ; a side of a house or of a 
room ; anything like a wall ; pl. t ram- 
parts to surround with a wall ; to 
fill up with a wall. — ns., Wallflower, 
a plant with sweet-smelling flowers, 
often found growing on old walls ; 
Wall'fruit, fruit growing on trees 
trained against a wall ; Wall-jpaper, 
paper for covering walb ; Wall-rue, a 
small fern growing on walls. 

Wallet (wol'let), 7i. [E. ; akin to Wattle], 
a bag for carrying provisions, etc., on a 
journey ; a pocket-book ; a tool-bag. 

Wall-eye, ?t. [Scand. vagi, abeam in the 
eye], an eye in which the white part is 
too large ; a disease of the eye. — adj., 
Wall-eyed (- ul ), having large, glaring 
eyes. , 

Wallop ( wol'lup ), v. [E.], to thrash ; to 
boil or bubble up ; to cause to boil. 

Walloon, 7i. [Fr.], a race of people in- 
habiting part of Belgium, or their 
language. 

Wallow ( wol'lo ), v. [A.S.], to roll about, 
as in mud ; to live in filth or in great 
wickedness. 

Wal'mit ( wol'nut ), n. [A.S. weal, foreign 
(root of Welsh)], a tree, the wood of 
which is used in making tables, cabi- 
nets, etc., and its nut as a dessert. 

Warms ( wol'rus ), 7i. [Du., from Scand. 
= the whale-horse], a very large animal 
of the seal kind, with two long down- 
ward-pointed tusks ; the sea-horse. 

Waltz ( wawltz ), n. [Ger.], a dance per- 
formed by two persons gliding round 
with a whirling motion ; the music for 
it u., to dance a waltz. 
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Wam'pum (wom'pum), n. [N. Amer. 
Ind.], beads, made of shells, used as 
money or for ornamenting belts, etc. 

Wan (won), adj. [A.S.], having a pale or 
sickly look ; tired or worn out. 

Wand ( wond ), n. [Scand.], a long, thin 
rod; a rod used by conjurers, etc. ; a 
staff of authority. 

Wan'der ( won'der ), v. [A.S.], to move 
about without fixed purpose ; to go off 
the road ; to go astray ; to be delirious. 

— n., Wan'derer, one who wanders 
astray ; an idle traveller. 

Wan.©, v. [A.S.1, to grow less (opposed to 
wax) ; to fail in strength n., a grow- 
ing less ; a failing in strength ; decline. 

Want (wont), n. f Scand. ; akin to Wane], 
state of being without, especially the 
necessaries of life ; absence of that 
which is needed or desired ;—v., to be 
without ; to have need of ; to wish for; 
to be lacking; to fall or come short. 

— n., Wantage, deficiency. — adjs . , 
Want'ed, searched for; Wanting, 
not present; lacking; deficient. 

Wan'ton, adj. [Old E. wan-, prefix™ 
wanting ; and A.S. tedn, to educate], 
not properly trained ; unruly ; licen- 
tious ; given to playing tricks ; reck- 
less ; — r., to live loosely or carelessly. 

Wap'entake (or tva ')Mn-), n. [A.S., from 
Scand., weapon-touching or taking], 
one of the divisions of Yorkshire, so 
called because the men formerly came 
together to practise the use of arms. 

Waplnschaw, n. [from roots of Wea- 
pon and Show], (formerly) an assem- 
bly in each district of Scotland, to show 
that all were properly armed ; (now) a 
shooting competition. 

War (wawr), n, [A.S.], a state of fight- 
ing; a contest in arms; — v., to carry 
on war; to fight against. Pars. War- 
ring, warred.— ns., War-cry, a cry 
or signal in war; War' fare, a carry- 
ing on of war ; service as a soldier ; art 
of war. — adj., Warlike, fit for or 
fond of war ; like a soldier ; unfriendly. 

— ns., War-paint, paint put on the 
face, etc., by savages to make them 
look more terrible in battle ; War- 
-path, the path taken by a band of 
Indians on. going to war ; a warlike 
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expedition ; War'rlor, one accus- 
tomed to war ; a veteran. 

War'ble ( wawr'bl ), v. [Old Fr.], to sing 
like a bird ; to sing sweetly ; — n., a 
simple song.— n., War'bler. 

Ward (wawrd), n . [A.S. ; akin to 
Guard], act of guarding ; one who or 
that which guards ; one under the care 
of a guardian ; a division of a town or 
a county; a large apartment in an 
hospital ; a ridge in a lock to prevent 
its being opened by any but its own 
key ;— v., to take care off ; (off) to keep 
at a distance. — ns., Ward'en, one 
whose duty it is to ward or defend ; a 
title given to the president of certain 
colleges ; Ward'er, one who wards or 
looks after ; a staff of office ; Ward- 
robe, a room or place in which clothes 
are hung; clothing; Ward'shlp, the 
office of a ward or a guardian ; state of 
being under a guardian. 

Ware (1), adj. [A.S.] = aware ; — v., take 
care. 

Ware (2), v., past tense of Wear. 

Ware (3), n. [A.S.] (gen. pi.), manufac- 
tured material; commodities; goods. 
— n., Ware'house, a building where 
goods are kept. 

Wariness. See under Wary. 

Warlock (wawr'lock), n. [A.S. war, 
agreement ; and logo, a liar], a male 
witch ; a sorcerer. — n., Warlockry. 

Warm ( wawrm ), adj. [A.S.], moderately 
hot; subject to heat; easily excited; 
having zeal or affection ;—v., to make 
or become warm; to excite. — adj.. 
Warm-hearted, having a kind heart. 
— 7 is., Warm'ness and Warmth, mod- 
erate heat ; kindness ; ardour or zeal. 

Warn ( wawm ), V. [A.S. ; akin to WaryJ, 
to make aware ; to put on one’s guard; 
to caution against; to put in mind.— 
n., Warning, notice of danger ; pre- 
vious notice ; admonition. 

Warp (wawrp ), v. [A.S.], to twist out of 
shape ; to turn from the right way ; to 
move from place to place with ropes 
attached to buoys, etc. ; — n., the threads 
running the long way of a piece of 
cloth ; a towing rope. 

Warrant ( wor' rant ), n. [Old Fr. ; same 
root as Guarantee], that which gives 
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right or authority ; proof of the truth 
of some statement ; a written order to 
seize a person’s goods or himself ; — v., 
to give a right to ; to give assurance 
against harm ; to prove to be true ; to 
vouch for. — adj. , War rantable, that 
can be warranted ; lawful ; right.— -ns., 
Warranter or Warrantor, one who 
guarantees ; a guarantor ; War'ranty, 
and Warrandice 7 , a pledge or legal 
security. 

War'ren (wor'mi), n. [Old Fr., a pre- 
serve], ground for keeping or breeding 
game; a right given by the crown to 
keep or hunt game. 

War'rior. See under War. 

Wart (wawrt), n. [A.S. ; akin to Wort, 
a plant], a small, hard growth on the 
skin, or on the bark of trees. — adj., 
Wart'y, like a wart. 

W&r'y, adj. [A.S. ; root of Aware], 
guarding against danger ; on the look- 
out; not easily deceived. — n., War- 
iness, state of being wary. 

Wash ( vmh ), v. [A.S.], to make clean, 
as with water ; to overflow or dash 
against; to sweep or wear away by 
water ; to separate from earthy matter ; 
to cover with a thin coat of colour or 
of metal ; — n., a washing ; the rush of 
water ; a shallow part of a river ; soil, 
etc., washed down by a stream ; a bog 
or marsh ; the wave made by a passing 
ship ; a liquid for the face, hair, etc. ; 
liquid refuse; a thin coating. — ns., 
Wash'er, one who washes ; a machine 
for washing; a ring of metal or of 
leather under the head of a screw ; 
Wash-leather, an imitation of 
chamois leather ; buff leather for 
soldiers’ belts ; Wash-stand, a stand 
for a basin, ewer, etc. — adj., Wash'y, 
damp or watery ; thin ; weak. 

Wasp (ivosp), n. [A.S.], an insect like 
the bee with a very sharp sting. — adj., 
Waspish, like a wasp ; having a 
slender waist ; easily provoked. 
Was'sail ( wossil ), n. [A.S. wes hdl, be 
hale], a merry-making or a drinking 
bout ; ale flavoured with spices, etc. ; 
— v. f to drink healths. — ns., Was'sail- 
bowl, a large bowl in which the was- 
sail was mixed ; Was'sailer. 

XXIV. 


Waste (wdst), adj. [Old Fr., from L. 
vastus, desert], stripped of everything ; 
bare ; wild ; uncultivated or unfit for 
use ; lost for want of use ;— v., to lay 
waste ; to wear away gradually ; to 
spend foolishly ; to lose for want of 
use. — ns. , Waste, act of wasting; 
foolish spending ; loss from want of 
use ; a desert ; refuse ; Wast6-b00k, 
a hook for jotting down business 
transactions as they happen. — adj . , 
Waste'ful, spending too much ; thrift- 
less. — ns., Waste-pipe, a pipe for 
carrying off waste water, etc. ; 
W&St'er, one who spends foolishly ; 
prodigal. — adj. , Wasting 1 , causing 
waste ; wearing out.— n., W&Bt'rel, a 
deserted child ; a ne’er-do-well ; a 
profligate. 

Watch (ivotch), n. [A.S. ; akin to Wake], 
a keeping guard ; the person or per- 
sons who watch ; the place where a 
guard is posted ; time of keeping 
guard ; a division of the night-time ; a 
pocket timepiece ; a division of time 
on board ship, usually four hours ; a 
division of a ship’s crew on duty ; — v., 
to be on guard ; to keep a look-out ; to 
lie in wait ; to attend. — ad\. Watch- 
ful, on the look-out ; vigilant. — ns., 
Watch'man, a person set to watch, 
especially by night ; Watch-tower, a 
high building for a look-out ; Watch- 
word, a word by which one is allowed 
to pass ; a motto. 

Wa'ter (i mw' ter), n. [A.S. ; akin to 
Wet], the fluid which forms seas, 
lakes, and rivers, or falls in rain ; any 
body of wator ; the brilliance of a 
diamond, etc, ; a wavy appearance on 
cloth; — v., to supply with water; to give 
a wavy appearance to ; to have a great 
desire. — ns., Wa ter-bailiff, a custom- 
house officer who searches ships ; one 
who watches a river to prevent poach- 
ing; Wa'ter-butt, a large barrel to 
catch rain water; Wa'ter-carriage, 
carriage by water; Wa'ter-cart, a 
cart for carrying or sprinkling water ; 
Wa'ter-clock, a means of measuring 
time by the fall or flow of water; 
Wa'ter-colour, colour mixed with 
water and gum instead of oil ; Wa'ter- 
17 
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course, a running stream ; any chan* 
nel for water ; Wa'ter-cress, a plant 
growing in running water, used in sal- 
ads, etc. ; Wa'ter-engine, an engine 
driven by water or for raising water ; 
Wa'terfall, the fall of water over a 
high rock; Wa 7 ter- fowl, any bird 
that frequents the water; Wa'ter- 
gauge, an instrument to show quan- 
tity of water; Wa'tering-place, a 
place where cattle, etc., are watered ; 
a place frequented for mineral waters 
or sea-bathing ; Wa'ter-level, the 
level of the surface of still water ; a 
levelling instrument in which water is 
used; iWa'ter-llly, a water plant, 
like a lily, with large leaves and 
beautiful flowers ; Wa'ter-line, a line 
on a ship’s side to show its depth in 
the water.— adj., Wa'ter-logged, so 
filled with water as to float like a log. 

— ns., Wa'terman, a man who plies a 
boat for hire ; Wa'ter-mark, a mark 
showing the height to which water has 
risen ; a mark wrought into paper to 
show size, etc. ; Wa'ter-melon, a 
juicy kind of melon ; Wa'ter-mill, a 
mill driven by water ; Wa'ter-power, 
the power of water used in moving 
machinery. — adj., Wa'terproof, that 
will not let water pass through; — n., 
cloth so made ; a coat or cloak of 
waterproof. — ns., Waterproofing, 
process of making cloth waterproof ; 
the material so treated ; Water- 
shed, the high ground from which 
streams flow in opposite directions; 
Water-spout, a pillar of water raised 
by a whirlwind. — adj.. Watertight, 
that will not let water pass ; not leak- 
ing. — ns., Water-Wheel, a wheel 
turned by water ; a wheel for raising 
water; Water-works, works for sup- 
plying water. — adj., Watery, wet ; 
mixed with water ; like water. 

Wattle ( wot'tl ), n. [A.S.], a twig easily 
bent; a hurdle made of twigs; the 
red, fleshy part under the throat of a 
cock or turkey ; an Australian acacia ; 

— to weave with twigs ; to make a 
network of twigs. 

Waul, to cry, as a cat. 

Wave, n. [A.S.], a moving ridge of 
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water ; a vibration passing from one 
particle to another; unevenness of 
surface ; a signal made with the hand ; 
a wave-like mark on cloth ; — v. t to 
move like a wave ; to float in the 
wind; to make a signal; to give a 
wavy form to. — adj., Waveless, with- 
out waves. — ns., Wavelet, a little 
wave ; Wave-offering, an offering 
made by the Jews by waving towards 
the four points of the compass. — adj., 
W&v'y, marked with waves; like a 
wave.— v.. Wav er, to move to and 
fro; to go unsteadily; to be unde- 
cided ; to be in danger of falling. 

Wax, v. [A.S.], to grow or increase; to 
pass from one state to another. 

Wax, n. [A.S.], the stuff of which bees 
form their cells ; anything like wax 
v., to rub with wax. — n., Wax-Cloth, 
cloth coated with wax ; floor-cloth ; 
linoleum. — adj., Wax'en, made of 
wax; like wax; soft or yielding. — n., 
Wax-work, work or figures of wax.— 
adj., Wax'y, like wax ; soft and sticky. 

Way, n. [A.S.], that along which one 
passes ; a road ; distance gone over ; 
the means of reaching or doing any- 
thing ; motion, as of a ship. — ns., 
Way-bill, a list of passengers or 
goods carried by a coach ; Way'f&rer^ 
a traveller; a pilgrim.— adj., Way- 
faring, travelling; passing. — v., Way- 
lay 7 , to lie in wait for; to attack by 
the way. — adj., Wayless. without 
a road or path. — n., Way-mark, a 
sign-post ; a finger-post. — adjs., Way- 
ward, taking one’s own way ; wilful ; 
disobedient ; Way'wOrn, tired with 
travelling. 

W§, pron. [A.S. w£], nom. pi. of I. 

Weak, adj. [Scand. wican , to give way], 
without strength or force ; delicate ; 
easily overcome ; feeble in mind ; in 
bad health ; not convincing. — v., 
Weak'en, to make or to become weak ; 
to deprive of strength ; to lessen the 
quality of.— n., Weakling, a weak 
person. — adj., Weakly, having little 
strength ;—adv., in a weak manner. — 
n., Weak'ness, want of strength; 
feebleness of mind or body; defect; 
fault. 
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Weal (1), n. [A.S. ; same root as Well], 
state of being well ; health ; prosperity. 
Weal ( 2 ), n. See Wale. 

Weald, n. [A.S. = a wood], a wooded 
district ; an open country. 

Weal til ( welth ), n. [Weal], large posses- 
sions ; riches.— ac^Wealtll'y, having 
wealth ; possessed of much money ; 
rich; abundant. 

Wean, v. [A.S., to accustom], to accus- 
tom to do without ; to take a child 
from its mother’s breast ; (from) to 
draw away the desires or affections. 

Weap'on ( icep'un ), n. [A.S.], any in- 
strument for attacking or defending. — 
adj. , Weap'oned, having weapons ; 
armed. 

Wear (1) {war), v. [A.S., to carry], to 
carry on the body ; to have an appear- 
ance of ; to use or to be used up ; 
(away) to waste slowly ; to last long ; 

— n., state of being worn; injury or 
loss by rubbing or wearing. Past 
tense, Wore; past par. worn. 

Wear (2) (wdr), n. See Weir. 

Wear'y, adj. [A.S.], worn out; tired; 
causing weariness j—u., to wear out 
one’s strength or patience ; to make 
weary ; to tire.— n., Weariness, State 
of being weary; exhaustion, —adj., 
Wearisome, causing weariness ; tire- 
some; irksome, 

Wea'sand, n. [A.S.], the windpipe. 

Wea'sel(WzeO, n. [A.S.], asmall animal 
with a long, slender body, which feeds 
on rats, mice, poultry, etc. 

Weath'er ( wcth'er ), n. [A.S.], the state 
of the air as to moisture, sunshine, I 
cold, etc. ; — v. , to expose to the air ; to j 
wear away by exposure to the weather ; 
to pass through without harm ; to bear 
up against ; to sail to the windward of. 

— adjs., Weath'er-beaten, exposed to 
the weather ; worn or hardened by the 
weather; Weatll'er-bound, kept from 
sailing by bad weather. — ns., Weath- 
er-COCk, a wind-vane, often in the 
form of a cock ; a person who turns 
easily or often ; Weatb'er-glass, an 
instrument for indicating changes of 
the weather ; a barometer. 

Weave (wfv), v. [ A. S.], to twine together ; 
to form threads into cloth; to make 
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into a web.— ns., Weaving, process of 
making cloth ; Web, that which is 
woven ; a piece of cloth as taken from 
the loom ; a spider’s net ; the skin 
between the toes of water birds ; any- 
thing like a web. — adjs., Webbed 
(webd) and Web-footed, having the 
toes joined by a membrane or web. 

Wed, v. [A.S. wedd ; akin to L. vas, a 
surety], to take as husband or wife ; to 
join closely ; (to) to fix one’B affections 
on. Pars. Wedding, wedded or 
wed. — ns., Wed'ding, a marriage ; 
Wedlock [A.S., Idc, a gift], marriage. 

Wedge (wej), n. [A.S.], a piece of wood 
or metal, thick at one end and thin at 
the other, for splitting ; anything used 
or shaped like a wedge; — v., to split 
with a wedge; to force one’s way 
through ; to fix like a wedge ; to 
fasten by a wedge.— adj., Wedged 
( ivcjd ), shaped or fixed like a wedge. 

Wednesday (wed'nz'dd or wenz'dd), n. 
[A.S. Wddnes, of the god Woden ; and 
d(vg, a day], the fourth day of the 
week. 

Weed (1), n. [A.S. w&d, a garment], 
clothing worn in token of mourning 
(often in plural). 

Weed (2), n. [A.S. wedd], a troublesome 
plant ; an unprofitable person ; — v., to 
pull out weeds; to take away what 
is useless or hurtful. — adj., Weed'y, 
overgrown with weeds. 

Week,n. [A.S.], aperiodof seven days. — 
n., Week'day, any day except Sunday. 
—adj., Weekly, pertaining to a week ; 
happening once every week;— adv., 
once a week ; — n., a newspaper appear- 
ing once a week. 

Ween, v. [A.S.wefo], to think ; tosuppose. 

Weep, v. [A.S.], to shed tears; to let 
fall In drops. Past tense and par. 
Wept. — n., Weep'er, one who weeps ; 
a mourning band. 

Weevil, n. [A.S.], a small kind of beetle 
which feeds on and destroys grain, etc. 

Weft, n. [A.S.], the cross threads of a 
web. 

Weigh ( wd ), v. [A.S., to bear], to find 
out bow heavy a thing is ; to be heavy ; 
to press hard ; to lift up, as an anchor ; 
to think deeply over; to be of lm* 
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portance. — n., Weight (wdt), that 
quality which makes matter press con- 
tinually downwards ; the amount of 
this pressure ; a heavy mass ; a bur- 
den ; importance ; a stamped piece of 
metal used for weighing goods ; — v., 
to add weights to. — adj., Weight'y, 
having weight ; important ; influential. 

Weir (wer) or Wear, n. [A.S.— defence, 
hindrance], a bank across a stream, to 
form a pond or supply a mill-stream ; 
a fence for catching fish. 

Weird. (■ werd ), n. [A.S. wyrd], fate; 
destiny ',—adj., caused by witchcraft; 
unearthly ; wild. 

Wel'come (-cum), adj. [A.S. mil, pleas- 
ure], received with gladnoss ; causing 
joy by coming ; free to use n., a kind 
or hearty reception ; — v. t to receive 
with kindness. 

Weld, v. [Scand. ; akin to Well, to boil 
up],*to hammer pieces of iron together 
while softened by heat ; to unite closely. 

Wel'fare, n. [Well ; and fare, to go], 
state of being well ; enjoyment of 
health [or other good ; freedom from 
evil or misfortune. 

Wel'Mn, n. [A .S. wolcen, a cloud], the 
sky or the place where the clouds are. 

Well (1), n. IAS. ; akin to Ger. wclle, a 
wave], a flow of water from the earth ; 
a cavity to collect water ; any source of 
supply ; the open space of a staircase ; 
an enclosure round a ship’s pump. 

Well (2), adj. [A.S. ; akin to Will], in 
good health or condition ; — adv., in a 
good or proper manner ; suitably ; con- 
siderably inter j., so be it. — inter j., 

Well'aday and Wol'away [Mid. E. 
weilaway : A.S. wd Id wd = woe lo 
woe !], alas. — adj., Well-appointed, 
fully furnished and supplied. — n., 
Well-being, state of being well ; wel- 
fare. — adjs., Well-born, bom of a 
good family; Well-bred, well-trained; 
refined in manners ; Well-favoured, 
pleasing to the eye *, in good condition. 

— adv., Well-nigh (-ni), almost ; 
nearly. 

Wellingto'nia, n. [Duke of Welling- 
ton], the name of a tree found in 
California, the largest in the world. 

Welsh, adj. [A.S. wvelisc, foreign], per* 
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taining to Wales or its inhabitants 
7i., the language or the people of Wales. 
— n., welsh-rabhit [Welsh and rare- 
bit], toasted cheese laid on toasted and 
buttered bread. 

Welt, n. [C. = a hem], a hem or cord 
round an edge or border ; a strip be- 
tween the upper leather and the sole 
of a boot ; — v., to put on a welt. 

Welt'er, V. [A.S.], to roll about ; to 
tumble about in anything dirty. 

Wen, n. [A.S.], a kind of tumour, espe- 
cially on the head. 

Wench (wensh), n. [A.S. wencle, weak], 
a young woman ; a woman of low char- 
acter. 

Wend, v. [A.S.], to go; to betake one- 
self. Past tense , Went. See Go. 

Wer 'gild (or wer'-), n. [A.S. wer, a man ; 
and gild, payment], a line for killing a 
man. 

Wesleyan, adj., pertaining to the teach- 
ing or the followers of John Wesley ; — 
n ., a follower of Wesley. 

West, n. [A.S.], the part of the sky 
whore the sun sets ; the lands west 
from Europe '—adj., towards the sun- 
set. — adj. , Westerly, coming from 
the west ; looking towards the west ; 
adv., in or towards the west.— adjs., 
West'ern and West'ward, towards 
the west ; on the west side ; dwelling in 
or coming from the west. 

Wet, adj. IA.S. ; same root as Water], 
containing water ; not dry ; covered 
with water ; rainy ; — n., water or wet- 
ness ; — v., to cover or sprinkle with any 
liquid. Pars. Wetting, wetted or 
wet. — n., Wet'ness, state of being 
wet; a watery state of the air .—adj., 
Wet'tish, rather wet ; moist. 

Weth'er, n. [A.S.], a ram that has been 
cut. 

Wey(wd), n. [Weigh], a varying measure 
of weight — 182 pounds of wool, 40 busli- 
ols of salt, 48 of oats and barley, 40 of 
wheat, two to three cwt. of butter. 

Whack, v. [from the sound], to strike 
with a heavy blow n., a heavy blow. 

Whale, n. [A.S.], one of several kinds of 
mammals that live in the sea and are 
shaped like fishes. — ns.. Whale'bOne, 
an elastic substance from the upper 
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jaw of the whale ; WhBl'er, a person 
or a ship engaged in catching whales ; 
Whai'lng, the business of catching 
whales. 

Wharf, [A.S., a turning], a platform 
alongside of which vessels can load or 
unload; pi, Wharfs or Wharves.— 
ns., Wharfage, money paid for the 
use of a wharf ; a series of wharfs ; 
Wharfinger (- in-jcr ), a person who 
owns or has charge of a wharf. 

What, prnn, intcrrog. [A.S. Invert, neut. 
of hv'd, who], asking questions as to 
persons or things ; rcl., that which ;— 

adg. — the which ; the kind of 

which ; — adv., partly . — prons ., What- 
ever and Whatsoever, anything 
which ; anything that may be ; the 
whole that. — ft., What'not, a piece 
of furniture with shelves for holding 
books, etc. 

Wheal (1), ft. (C.), a mine, esp. of tin. 

Wheal (2). See Wale. 

Wheat, ft. [A.S.], a kind of grain, the 
seed of which when ground gives a 
white flour for making bread. — adj., 
Wheat'eil, made of wheat. 

Wheedle, n. [to wag the tail, as a dog], 
to get round by soft words ; to flatter. 

Wheel, 7i. [A.S.], a round framo turning 
on a pin or shaft ; anything round like 
a wheel; an instrument of torture of 
former times ; — to turn or to cause to 
turn like a wheel ; to move on wheels ; 
to roll forward ; to change direction 
of march. — adj. , Wheeled, having 
wheels. — ns., Wheel'er, the horse 
nearest the wheels of a carriago ; 
Wheel-window, a round window ; 
Wheel'wright, a person who makes 
wheels, carts, etc. 

Wheeze, v. [A.S.], to breathe with a 
rustling sound ; — n. (and Wheezing), 
a rustling breath. 

Whelk (1), ft. [see Wale], a stripe or 
wrinkle in the body. 

Whelk (2), ft. [for welk or milk: A.S. 
weoloc ], a shell-fish with a spiral shell. 

Whelm, v. [A.S., to arch over], to cover 
with water or other fluid ; to cover all 
over ; to crush or ruin. 

Whelp, ft. [A.S.], a young dog or beast 
of prey ; a youth (in contempt). 


When, adv. interrog . [A.S. hwanne, acc. 
case of whd, who], at what time? rel., 
at the time that ; while ; although. — 
advs., Whence, interrog. and rel., 
from what place, source, origin, etc.? 
wherefore ; Whencesoev'er, from 
whatever place ; Whenev'er and 
Whensoever, at whatever time. 

Where (ivhdr), adv. interrog. and rel. 
[A.S.], at what place? to what place? 
—advs., Whereas', it being so ; when 
in fact ; while ; since ; Whereby', 
rel., by which; interrog., by what? 
how? Where'fore, rel., for which 
reason; interrog., for what reason? 
why? Wherein', rel., in which place, 
tiling, time, etc.; interrog., in what ? 
Whereof', rel., of whom ; of which ; 
■interrog., of what? Whereon', rel., 
on which ; interrog., on what ? Where- 
Boev'er and Wherev'er, at or in what- 
ever place; Whereto' and Where- 
unto', rel., to which ; interrog., to 
what? to what end? Whereupon', 
upon which ; in consequence of which ; 
immediately after; Wherewith' and 
Wherewithal', rel., with which ; in • 
terrog., with what? 

Wher'ry, n. [Scand.], a light boat, long, 
narrow, and sharp at both ends. 

Whet, v. [A.S.], to sharpen by rubbing ; 
to make sharp or keen ; to stimulate. 
Pars. Whetting, whetted. — n., 
Whet'stone, a stone used for sharp- 
ening edged tools. 

Wheth'er, pron. interrog. [A.S.], which 
(of two)?— eonj., which of two possible 
ways. 

Whey (who), w. [A.S.], the watery part 
of milk separated from the curd. 

Which, pron. [A.S. hwile, hwy, why; 
and lie, like], interrog., used of persons 
and things; rel., not used of persons. 
—prons., Whichever and Whichso- 
ever, whether one or other. 

Whiff, ?i. [an imitative word], a slight 
puff, as of air or smoke; — v., to send 
out in whiffs; to blow away. — v.freq., 
Whiffle, to shift or shake ; to change ; 
to be fickle. — w ., Whif'fle-tree, also 
Whip'ple-tree. see Swingle-tree. 

Whig, ft. [Ety ?1, the name of one of the 
great parties of the state in England, 
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which grew up during the reigns of 
Charles I. and Charles II. Opposed to 
Tory.— ?w., Whig'gery and WMg- 
gism, the principles of the Whigs.— - 
adj., Whig'giflh, pertaining to the 
Whigs. 

While, to. [A.S.=a time], a space or 
continuance of time ; — v., (away) to 
cause time to pass ; — adv. and conj. 
(and Whilst), during the time that ; as 
long as ; at the same time that. — adv.. 
Whiles ( whilz ) [gen. case of While], 
during the time that ; while. 

Whim and Whim'sey, ns. [Scand.], a 
sudden turn of the mind ; a fanci- 
ful and short-lived thought. — adj., 
Whlm'sic&l, full of whims ; fanciful. 

Whim'per, v. [perhaps from root of 
Whine], to cry with a low, complain- 
ing voice ; — n., a low, peevish cry. 

Whin, to. tO.], a prickly shrub with yel- 
low flowers ; gorse. — adj. , Whin/ny. 

Whine, v. [A.S., Ger. weinen, to weep], 
to utter a childish cry of pain; to 
complain In an unmanly way ; — w., an 
unmanly complaint. 

Whin'ny, v. Ifrom the sound], to cry, as 
a horse n., the cry of a horse. 

Whin'Btone, n. [Ety. ?], a hard, dark- 
coloured rock that will not split. 

Whip, v. [Old E., to overlay], to drive 
or strike with a lash ; to beat eggs, 
etc., into a froth ; to sew slightly ; to 
wrap round and round with a cord ; 
(away, off, or up) to take up with a 
quick motion ; — n., a plaited cord for 
driving horses, etc. ; a driver of a 
carriage ; a member of parliament who 
attends to the roll of his party ; a 
call to attend. Pars. Whipping, 
whipped or whipt.— ns., Whip- 
hand, the hand in which the whip 
is held ; mastery ; advantage ; Whip- 
per-in, one who keeps the hounds 
from wandering ; one who sees to the 
proper order of a party ; Whip'pingj 
punishment by being whipped ; Whip- 
ping-post, a post to which persons 
are tied to be whipped. 

Whir, v. [from the sound), to fly rapidly 
with a rattling sound ; — n., a buzzing 
sound caused by rapid or whirling 
motion. Pwrs. Whirring, whirred. 


Whirl, v. [for whirfle, Scand.), to turn 
or to cause to turn rapidly round ; to 
spin ; — n., a turning round with speed ; 
a continued round, as of excitement or 
pleasure. 

Whirligig, it., a child’s toy which is 
spun or whirled round ; anything 
which whirls.— ns., WhilTpool, a body 
of water whirling round in a circle ; 
Whirl'wind, a violent whirling mo- 
tion of the air. 

Whisk, v. [Scand.], to sweep over, with 
a light, quick motion ; to stir rapidly, 
as eggs ; — n., a quick, sweeping motion ; 
a bunch of anything used as a brush ; 
an instrument for stirring eggs; 
whist. — to., WhlBk'er, hair growing 
on a man’s cheek ; the long hairs at 
the side of the mouth in cats, etc. — 
adj., Whisk' ered, having whiskers. 

Whlsk'yor Whisk'ey, ti. [C.— water], 
a spirit distillod from grain, etc. 

Whis'per, V . IA.S., from the sound], to 
speak softly under the breath ; to make 
a low, hissing sound ; — to., a low, soft 
sound ; cautious or timid voice. — w., 
Whis'perer, one who tells secrets ; 
a tell-tale. 

Whist, to. [Whisk], a game at cards 
for four, in which two and two are 
partners. 

Whis'tle ( whis'el ), v. [A.S., from the 
sound], to make a sharp sound by 
forcing the breath through the lips 
when almost closed ; to make a similar 
sound in any way ; to call by a whistle ; 
— n., the sound made through the 
almost closed lips ; the note of a bird ; 
an instrument for producing a whistle ; 
shrill tone. 

Whit, to. [A.S. wight, a person, a bit], 
the very smallest bit. 

White, adj. [A.8.], of the colour of 
snow or of the sun’s light ; pale ; pure ; 
— n., the colour of snow ; a person or a 
thing of a white colour v., to make 
white. — ns., White'ness, quality of 
being white ; white colour ; freedom 
from stain ; White-bait, the fry of 
herring, sprats, etc., served for the 
table; White-friar, one of the Car- 
melite order of monks who wore 
white cloaks; White^heat, the de- 
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gree of heat which causes bodies to 
become white; White'lead (-led), a 
preparation of lead used for making 
white paint. — adj ., White-livered 
(-liv-erd), having a pale look ; cow- 
ardly. — v., Whifc'en, to make or to 
become white. — ns., White'ning or 
Whiting (1), chalk ground and cleared 
of flint, for whitewashing or for clean- 
ing and polishing metal ; White- 
wash, a mixture of water with lime 
or whiting; — v., to cover with white- 
wash ; to give a clean appearance to ; 
to restore the good name of. — adj.. 
Whitish, somewhat white. 

Whiting (2), n., fish of a white colour, 
akin to the cod. 

Whith'er, adv. [A.S.], interrog., to what 
place, point, or degree? rel., to which 
place. 

Whither soev'er, adv., to whatever 
place. 

Whitlow (whit' 15), n. [for whickflaw , 
Scand. — the quick ; and flaw, a sore], 
a painful swelling of the finger, often 
suppurating. 

Whit'sunday and Whit'suntide, n s. 
[White and Tide — time], the seventh 
Sunday after Easter, commemorative 
of Pentecost, when the newly baptized 
appeared in white robes. 

Whit'tle, n. [A.S. thwttan, to cut], a 
large pocket knife ; — v., to pare with 
a knife. 

Whiz, v. [E.], to make a humming 
sound, like a bullet through the air ; — 
n., a hissing or buzzing sound. — Purs. 
Whizzing, whizzed. 

Who (hoo), pron. interrog. and ref, [A.S. 
hwd], used only of persons ; occ. and 
poss. case, Whom ( hoom ) and Whose 
(hooz). — prons., Whoev'er, Who'so, 
and Whosoev'er, any one who ; every 
one who. 

Whole (hoi), adj. [A.S. hdl], with noth- 
ing wanting ; unbroken ; unhurt ; 
sound in health ; — n., the full number, 
size, etc., of anything. — ns., Whole- 
ness, state of being whole ; Whole- 
sale, sale of goods in large quantities ; 

trading in large quantities ; 
widely spread adv., in large quan- 
tities,— adj., Whole some, favourable 


to health ; causing good. — adv., 
Wholly (hol'ly), in every part ; per- 
fectly ; completely. 

Whoop (or hoop ), n. [Fr. kouper , to 
cry aloud], a loud shout; a war cry; 
the cry of an owl ; — v., to give a loud 
and clear shout; to utter a war cry.— 
7i., Whoop ing-cough or Hooping- 
cough (-cof) a cough accompanied by 
a whoop. 

Whorl, n. [Whirl], a number of leaves, 
etc., growing round the Btem of a 
plant ; a turn of a spiral shell. 

Whortleberry ( hor'tl -), n. [A.S. uryrtil, 
a small shrub], a plant which grows 
abundantly in heaths and woods, and 
bears a blue berry which can be eaten. 

Why, adv. interrog. [A.S. hwy, instru- 
mental case of hwd], for what reason, 
cause, or purpose? rel., on account of 
which. 

Wick, 7i. [A.S.], twisted threads in a 
lamp or candle for drawing up the oil 
when lit. 

Wick'ed, adj. [ witched], given up 
to evil ; breaking God’s law ; doing 
wrong, knowingly and as a habit. — 
7i., Wick'edness, state of being 
wicked ; evil deeds ; bad dispositions 
and habits. 

Wick'er, n. [E., same root as Weak], 
an easily -bent twig or osier;— adj., 
made of twigs or osiers, as wicker- 
work. 

Wick'et, n. [Old Fr. wiket, from Scand. 
infc], a small gate ; the three upright 
rods in cricket, or one of them. 

Wide, adj. [A.S.], far from side to side ; 
filling a great space; taking a large 
range ; (of) far away from ; — adv., to 
a distance ; a far way off. — v., WId'en, 
to make or to grow wide. — n., Width, 
measure from side to side. 

Wid'OW (wid'o), n. [A.S. ; akin to L. 
vidua ], a woman whose husband is 
dead ; — v., to deprive of a huBband. — 
ns., Wid'ower, a man whose wife is 
dead ; Wid'OWhOOd, state of being a 
widow. 

Wield (wild), v. [A.S.], to use with full 
power ; to swing ; to manage by power 
or influence. — adj., Wield'y, that can 
be wielded or used. 
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Wife, n. [A.S.], a married woman ; pi., 

Wives. 

Wig, n. [for Periwig] , a covering for 
the head, made of false hair. 

Wight (wit), n. [A.S. wiht; same root 
as Whit], a person ; a human being. 

Wig'wam, n. [N. Amer. Ind. welcouo- 
mut — in his house], an Indian hut 
of poles covered with mats or skins. 

WHd, adj. [A.S.], in a state of nature; 
not tamed ; growing without cultiva- 
tion ; desert ; uncivilized ; exposed to 
storms ; much excited ; unchecked ; — 
7i., a place uncultivated or overgrown. 
— ns., Wild'ness; Wild'ing, a plant 
growing wild. — v., Wll'der. See Be- 
wilder.— ns., Wll'derness, an unin- 
habited or waste place ; ground over- 
grown with vegetation ; a pathless 
waste ; WHd'flre, fire hard to put out ; 
lightning without thunder. 

Wile, 7i. [A.S. I, a trick to deceive; — v., 
to draw by something ploasant; to 
allure ; to cause time to pass pleasantly. 
— adj., Wll'y, artful ; sly ; crafty ; 
cunning. 

Will, ?i. [A.S.], power of the mind to 
decide ; power of choosing ; a wish 
expressed as a command ; strong wish 
or desire ; a thing greatly desired ; 
feeling, as in ill-will, good-will; a 
written instruction as to the disposal 
of a person’s property aftor his death ; 
— v . , to use the will ; to determine ; to 
be willing ; to leave by will ; to com- 
mand. — adjs., WiTful, taking one’s 
own way ; not listening to reason ; of 
set purpose ; Willing, inclined to ; 
ready ; disposed. 

Willow ( wil'lo ), 7i. [A.S. welig], a tree 
whose branches are slender and easily 
bent. 

Wim'ble, n. [Scand.], an instrument 
with a cross haudle, for boring holes ; 
an auger ; — v., to bore with a wimble. 

Wim'ple, n. [A.S., binding round], a 
covering for the neck, chin, and sides 
of the face, worn by nuns ; — v., to put 
on a wimple ; to arrange in folds ; to 
flow in ripples. 

Win, v. [A.S.], to get by effort; to gain 
by surpassing others ; (over) to gain to 
one’s side ; to gain the favour of ; to 
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get the victory. Pars. Winning, 
won ; past tense , won. — adj., Win- 
ning, fitted to gain favour ; having a 
pleasant manner ; — ns., money gained 
(often plural). — adv., Win'ningly. 

Wince, V. [Old Fr., from Ger., to move 
aside], to start back, as from pain or 
a blow ; to show keen feeling ; to kick, 
as a horse trying to throw its rider. 
Win'cey, n. See Linsey-woolsey. 

Winch (winsh), n. [A.S. —a bend], a 
bent handle for turning a wheel ; an 
axle with a bent handle and a rope for 
raising weights ; — v., to wince ; to kick. 

Wind (1), v. [A.S., from a root seen in 
Wend and Wander], to twist round 
and round ; to turn round more than 
once ; to roll into a ball ; to move in 
a circle ; to have a bending course ; 
to have a twisted or uneven surface ; 
to move in and out ; to wrap round. 
Past tense and par. Wound. — n., 
Wind'ing, a turn or bend, as in a 
road or a river ; — adj., bending ; turn- 
ing. — n., Windlass [for windass : 
Scand. ass, a polo], a thick roller 
turned by a crank, for lifting heavy 
weights by means of a rope or chain. 

Wind (2) (or wind), n. [A.S.], that which 
blows; air in motion ; breatli used to 
produce sound; air in the stomach, 
etc. ; — v ., to exposo to the wind ; to 
follow by the scent ; to put out of 
breath ; to rest so as to recover breath ; 
to sound a horn (jnist par. in this 
sense, Wound).— Wind'age, the 
difference between the size of a bullet 
and the bore of the gun. — adjs., Wind- 
bound, hindered from sailing by the 
wind; Wind'broken, weakened in 
breathing.— ns., Wind'fall, anything 
blown down by the wind ; an unex- 
pected good fortune ; Wind'gauge 
(-gdj), an instrument for measuring 
the force and rate of the wind ; Wind- 
mill, a mill driven by the wind; 
Wind / pipe, the passage for the 
breath to and from the lungs ; Wind- 
ward, the point from which the wind 
blows ; — adj. and adv. (situated) to- 
wards this point. — adj., Wind'y, 
with much wind blowing; stormy; 
empty as wind. 
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Win'dow {win d6\ n. [Soand. =wind- ' 
eye], an opening in the wall or roof 
to let in light and air ; the frame 
which fills the opening and holds the 
glass. 

Wine, n. tA.S., from L. vinum], the 
juice of the grape fresh or fermented ; 
the fruit of the vine before or after 
being pressed ; a drink from the juice 
of other fruits. — n., Wine-bibber [L. 
biMre, to drink], a drinker of wine. 

Wing, n. [Scand. = wagger or flapperl, 
that part of a bird or an insect by 
means of which it flies ; passage by 
flying ; anything like a wing ; a build- 
ing joined to a larger one; the right 
or left division of an army or of a line 
of ships ; — v ., to give wings to ; to 
wound in the wing; to fly or move 
through the air. — adj., Winged 
{wingd), having wings; wounded in 
the wing. 

Wink, v. [A.S.], to shut and open the 
eyes quickly ; to give a hint by moving 
the eyelids ; to seem not to see ; to be 
dim; — n., a quick shutting and open- 
ing of the eyes ; a hint given by wink- 
ing ; a short sleep. 

Winkle, n. [A.S.], a kind of shell-fish 
or snail used as food. 

Win'ning. See under Win. 

Win'now {win' no), v. [A.S., from root 
of Wind (2)], to blow the chaff from 
the grain ; to separate ; to fan. 

Win'some, adj. [A.S. wyn, joy ; and 
sum], of a lovely appearance; engag- 
ing ; winning. 

Win'ter, n, [A.S. Ety.?], the cold season 
of the year ; old age ; — v., to pass the 
time of winter ; to feed during winter. 

— 4i., Win'ter-quarters, a place for 
troops during winter; a house for 
winter use. — adj., Win'try, like win- 
ter ; cold and stormy. 

Wipe, v. [A.S. vnpian; comp. Wisp], to 
rub over with something soft; to re- 
move dirt, etc., by rubbing softly; to 
clean and dry; — n., act of rubbing 
softly ; a blow ; a severe remark. 

Wire, n. [A.S.], metal drawn out into a 
thread ; — v., to put upon a wire ; to 
fasten with wire ; to send a message by 
telegraph.— v., Wire'draw, to draw 
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into wire ; to spin out to a great length. 
— n ., Wire-puller (-pool-er), one who 
pulls the wires of a puppet ; one who 
uses secret influence to gain an end. — 
adj., WIr'y, made of or like wire ; not 
easily snapped or worn out. 

Wls, v. [A.S. gewis, certainly. See Wit 
and Wise], as in I wis= I know. 

Wise (1), adj. [A.S. ids], having know- 
ledge; making a right use of know- 
ledge ; able to decide rightly ; discreet ; 
learned ; reasonable. — n., Wis'dom 
{wid dom ), quality of being wise ; know- 
ledge with the ability to use it ; power 
of judging rightly ; the results of right 
judgments. — adv. , Wisely. 

Wise (2), n. [A.S. wise, skill; comp. 
Wise and Guise], manner of being or 
of acting ; fashion ; style. 

Wise'acre (ivis'd-lcr), n. [Du., from 
Ger. weissager, a prophet], one who 
pretends to be very learned ; a dunce ; 
a simpleton. 

Wish, v. [A.S.], to have a desire (for); 
to long (for) ; to crave ; to express a 
desire; to invoke; — n., a desire or 
longing; the thing longed for. — adj., 
Wish'ful, having a wish ; expressing 
desire.— n., Wish/fulness. 

Wisp, n. [Old E., perhaps for wips, from 
root of Wipe (Skeat)], a small bundle 
of hay or straw (for brushing or clean- 
ing). 

Wist, 17. [A.S., past tense of witan, to 
know], (he) knew. 

Wist'ful, adj. [perhaps for whistful = 
silent], full of longing or desire ; 
thoughtful and sad ; very attentive. 

Wit, v. [A.S. witan, to know], to know 
(see also Wot); — n., power to know 
(often in plural) ; quickness of mind ; 
power of joining ideas in an unusual 
and humorous way ; a man who has 
this power. — adv., To Wit [A.S. 
gerund, t6 witanne], namely ; that is to 
say .—adj., Witless, without under- 
standing; silly; foolish.— n., Witling, 
one who has little wit ; a pretender to 
’ wit. — adj., Wit'ted, having wit or 
knowledge. — n ., Wit'ticism, a witty 
saying; an attempt at wit ; a poor kind 
of wit. — adv., Wit'tingly, knowingly ; 
with intention. — adj., Wit'ty, fuU of 
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wit or humour ; giving clever answer* ; 
saying funny things. 

Witch, n. [A.S. wicca (masc.), wicce 
(fem.), a wizard, witch], a man or 
woman supposed to have magical 
power or knowledge (now used only 
of women); — v., to use the powor of a 
witch over. — ns., Witch'craft, the 
power or practice of witches ; Witch- 
ery, a strong and mysterious in- 
fluence. — adj., Witch 'ing. Same as 
Bewitching. Masc. Wiz'ard. 

Wit'enagemote, n. [A.S. witSna, gon. 
pi. of wita , a wise man ; and gemdt, a 
meeting], the chief council of the Eqg- 
lish people before the Conquest. 

With, prep. [A.S.], close to or in the 
company of ; on the side of ; by means 
of ; joining two objects to be compared ; 
having or holding ; (as a prefix) back or 
against. — adv ., Withal' (with- awl'), 
together with this or that ; at the same 
time ;— prep., with (not now used). 

Withdraw', V. [with, back or away], to 
draw back or away ; to take back ; to 
go away.-— n., Withdrawal, act of 
withdrawing. 

With©, With, With'y, ns. [A.S. widhig, 
a willow twig], a slender twig used as 
a band ; a band made of slender twigs 
twisted together 

With'er, v. [A.S. ; akin to Weather], 
to make or to become sapless ; to loso 
freshness ; to waste away. 

With'ers, n. [A.S. wither , against. See 
With], the ridge between the shoulder 
bones of a horse where the mane ends. 

Withhold' [with, back], v., to hold or 
keep back ; to keep from action ; to 
keep to oneself. 

Within', prep. [A.S.], in the inside of ; 
not beyond; not more than; not 
longer ago than ; in the reach of ;— 
adv., in the inner part ; in the house ; 

prep. [A.S.], on the outside 
of ; out of reach of ; not having ; leav- 
ing out ;— adv., at the outside ; not 
within ; out of doors ; outwardly ; 
externally. 

Withstand [with, back], v., to stand 
against; to stand in one's way; to 
oppose. 


inwardly 

Without, 


Witness and Witling. See under Wit 

Witness, n. [A.S., from witan , to know], 
knowledge stated as proof ; one who 
has seen or heard anything ; a person 
sworn to tell the truth, etc. ;— v., to 
see or to hear anything; to tell what 
one has seen or heard ; to bear testi- 
mony (to). 

Wiz'ard, n. [Old Fr. guischard , from 
Scand. — clever], one who practises 
magic or witchcraft. Fem. Witch. 

Wiz'en, V. [A.S.], to wither or dry up. 

Woad (mid), n. [A.S.], a plant from the 
leaves of which a blue dye is got. 

Woe or WO, n. [A.S.], great grief or sor- 
row; sore distress ;— int erj., an ex- 
clamation of grief. — adjs., Woebe- 
gone, full of woe ; looking very sad ; 
Wo'flll, full of grief or sorrow ; 
causing grief ; of little worth ; Woe 
worth, woe be to. 

WOld, n. [A.S. ; same root as Weald], 
a low hill ; an open country ; pi., a 
hilly district. 

Wolf (wool/), n. [A.S.], a wild animal 
of the dog kind ; any very raven- 
ous creature ; want ; pi., Wolves. — n.. 
Wolf-dog, a large dog for guarding 
sheep against wolves.— ad?., Wolf'ish, 
like a wolf ; ravenous ; fierce. — n., 
Wolfs'bane, monkshood ; aconite. 

Wol'verine ( wool'verSn ), n. [from 
Wolf], another name for the Glutton. 

Wom'an ( woom'an ), ». [A.S. wifmann], 
one of the female sex, when grown 
up ; the female part of the human 
race ; a female servant ; pi., Wom'en 
(wdm'cn).— n . , Wom'anhood, the char- 
acter or qualities of a woman ; the 
female sex. — adj., Wom'anish, be- 
longing to a woman ; fit for or like a 
woman. — n ., Wom'ankind, the race 
of women.— adj., Wom'anly, becom- 
ing a woman ; like a woman. 

Womb (woom), n. [A. S.], that part of 
a mother in which the young are 
nourished till birth; the place where 
anything is produced ; any deep hollow 
place. 

Won ( wun ), v., past tense of Win. 

Won der ( wun'der ), n. [A.S.], the state 
of mind caused by what is new or 
strange ; a feeling of surprise ; some- 
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thing new or strange; a cause of 
wonder; — v., to feol wonder; to be 
curious to know. — adjs., Won'derful 
and Won'drous, full of wonder; 
causing wonder ; very strange. — ns., 
Won'derland, a land full of won- 
ders ; Won'derment, astonishment ; 
surprise. 

Wont ( wunt ), adj. [for E. woned , past 
par. of won, to dwell], used or accus- 
tomed ; — n. t habit or custom. — adj., 
Wont'ed, accustomed ; usual. 

WOO, v. [A.S.], to seek to win ; to make 
love to ; Jto court ; to solicit. — n., 
Woo'er adv., Woo'ingly. 

Wood, n. [A.S.], a large number of grow- 
ing trees ; the solid part of trees ; trees 
cut down and sawn into boards. 
—ns., Wood'bine and Wood'blnd, 
honeysuckle ; some kinds of ivy, etc. ; 
Wood'coal, coal made by charring 
wood in a kiln, etc. ; charcoal ; lignite ; 
Wood'cock, a bird allied to the snipe ; 
Wood'CUt, a picture cut on wood^ 
or a print taken from it; Wood- 
cutter, one who cuts pictures on 
wood ; one who cuts down trees ; one 
who chops up wood. — adjs., Wood'ed, 
covered with trees; supplied with wood ; 
Wood'en, made of wood ; like wood ; 
stiff or awkward. — ns., Wood-engrav- 
ing, the art or process of cutting 
pictures on wood, or engraving taken 
from them ; a woodcut ; Woodland, 
land covered with trees ; —adj., pertain- 
ing to woods. — 7is., Wood'man, one 
who takes care of trees; one who lives in 
the woods ; Wood'nymph, a goddess 
of the woods ; Wood'pecker, a bird 
having a hard, pointed bill for pecking 
boles in trees, and a long tongue for 
drawing out insects ; Wood-pigeon 
( [-pij-un ), a wild pigeon found in the 
woods ; Wood'ruff, a creeping plant, 
with leaves in whorls like ruffs ; 
Wood'ward, an officer to protect 
woods ; a forester; a woodman. — adj., 
Wood'y, covered with trees ; consisting 
of wood ; pertaining to woods. 

Woof, n. [Old E. oof: A. 8. bwef— on- 
weft on, on ; and wej'an, to weave], 
the threads crossing the warp; the 
cross thread thrown by the shuttle. 


Wool, n. [A. 8.], the hairlike covering 
of sheep, etc.; anything like wool^ 
short, thick, curly hair. — n., Wool- 
gathering, a gathering or picking of 
wool ; absent-mindedness ; idle fancy ; 
— adj., dreamy ; listless. — »., WOOl- 
g rower, one who raises sheep for the 
sake of their wool. — adj., WooFlen, 
made of wool ; belonging to wool ; — n., 
cloth made of wool ; pi., woollen goods. 
— adj., Woolly, covered with wool; 
like or consisting of wool. — ns., Wool- 
sack, a sack or bag of wool ; the seat 
of the Lord Chancellor in the House of 
Lords, or his office ; Wool-sorter and 
Wool-stapler, one who sorts wool 
according to its staple or quality. 

Woold, v. [Du.], to wind a rope round ; 
to splice. 

Word {ward), n. [A.S.], a spoken or 
written sign of a thought ; a message 
or order ; a promise ; news ; pl„ lan- 
guage ; strife or quarrel ; — v., to express 
or utter in words. The Word, the 
Bible or any part of it ; Christ, the 
Son of God.— yis., Word-book, a book 
containing lists of words with their 
meanings, etc,; Word-building, the 
building up or formation of words ; 
Wording, manner of expressing one- 
self; the words used ; Word-picture, 
a vivid description. — adj., Word'y, 
using many words. — n., Wordiness. 

Wore, v., past tense of Wear. 

Work ( wurk ), n. [A.S.], use of strength 
to do something ; something made or 
done; that at which one labours ; a book 
or other composition ; pi., military de- 
fences, etc. ; manufactories ; — v., to put 
forth effort for some end or purpose ; 
to carry on a business or an employ- 
ment ; to be in action or in ferment ; 
to keep going; to shape or form; to 
have effect ; (out) to solve. Past tense 
and par. Worked or wrought..— adj., 
Work'able, that may be worked. — ns., 
Work'bag, a bag for holding tools ; a 
small bag for wool, thread, etc. ; hus- 
sif ; Workhouse, a house where poor 
people are lodged, fed, and clothed at 
the public expense ; Work man, a man 
who works ; a labourer ; an arUsan.— • 
adj., Work' manlike, like a workman ; 
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done skilfully. — ns., Workmanship, 
the skill of a workman ; manner or 
style of work; work done; Work- 
shop, a shop where work is done. 

World ( wurld ), n. [A.S.], the whole 
creation ; the earth and its people ; a 
star or a planet ; life on earth ; the 
duties or pleasures of life ; one’s sur- 
roundings ; society ; a great amount. 

— adj., Worldly, belonging to this 
world ; wholly devoted to its concerns. 

— ns ., Worldling, one who is so de- 
voted; Worldliness, state of being 
worldly ; strong desire for the good 
things of this life.— a djs., Worldly- 
minded, mindful only of the things of 
this life ; World-Wide, extending over 
the whole world. 

Worm (wurm), n. [ A.S. wyrm ], (formerly) 
any creeping animal, large or small ; 
(now) any small creeping animal with- 
out legs or with very short ones ; any- 
thing that destroys or torments, 
as romorse ; a greatly despised per- 
son ; the bent pipe of a still or the 
thread of a screw ; — v., to move like a 
worm ; to work slowly and secretly ; 
(out) to find out by underhand means. 

— adjs. , W orm-eaten, eaten by worm s ; 
rotten ; Worm'y, full of worms ; like 
a worm. 

Worm'wood, n. [A.S. wermdd], a very 
bitter plant ; bitterness. 

Worn, v., vast par. of Wear. 

Wor'ry ( wur'ri ), v. [A.S.], to seize and 
shake, as a dog does ; to give trouble 
to ; to vex ; — n., trouble or annoyance. 

Worse (wurs), adj., comp . deg. of Bad 
[A.S. wyrsa], bad in a higher degree ; 
in a lower or weaker state ; — adv., with 
more of evil. — sup. deg., Worst 
( wurst ) [A.S. wyrst], bad in the highest 
degree ; wotse than all others ; — n., the 
greatest degree of evil ;— v., to get the 
better of. 

Wor'ship (wur'ship), n. [ — worthship : 
Worth, and -ship, state], a title given to 
a magistrate ; great honour, especially 
to God in prayer and praise ; religious 
services ; — v., to pay the highest honour 
to; to hold dear. Pars . Worship- 
ping, worshipped. 

Worst'ed (woastUd or woortt'sd), n. 


Wrath 

[Worstead, a village in Norfolk], wool 
twisted into thread; — adj., made of 
worsted. 

Wort ( wurt ), n. [A.S.], a plant of the 
cabbage kind ; the sweet liquor got 
from malt before fermentation. 

Worth (1) (wurth), v. [A.S. weorthan , to 
become], let there be— in phrase Wo© 
worth = woe be to. 

Worth (2) (wurth), n. [A.S. weorth, 
honourable], that which makes a thing 
useful or valuable ; value marked by 
juice ; high moral character ; wealth or 
importance; — adj., equal in value to; 
owning or possessed of ; deserving of. 
— adjs., Worthless, of no worth or 
use ; Wor'thy, having worth ; deserv- 
ing of honour ;— n., a man of worth or 
note. 

Wot, v. [A.S. r wdf], 1st and 3rd per. sing, 
pres. ind. of Wit, to know. 

Wound (1), v past tense and par. of 
Wind (l). 

Wound (2) (woond), n. [A.S.], a hurt 
done by cutting, stabbing, etc. ; any 
hurt or injury ; — v., to hurt by cutting, 
etc. ; to damage or injure. 

Wove, Woven, vs., past tense and par. 
of Weave. 

Wrack (rack), n. [A.S., driven ashore; 
akin to Wreck], seaweed cast on the 
shore. 

Wraith (rath), n. [Scand.], a person’s 
ghost appearing before or soon after 
his death ; a spirit guarding rivers, 
streams, etc. 

Wran'gle (rang'gl), v. [E. ; akin to 
Wring], to quarrel in angry words ; 
to make a noise in quarrelling ; — n., a 
noisy quarrel. — n., Wran'gler, one 
who wrangles ; (formerly) one of those 
who passed high in the mathematical 
examination at Cambridge. 

Wrap (rap), v. [E. ; akin to Warp], to 
cover by folding something round ; 
to roll up or round;— n., something 
to put round the shoulders. Pars. 
Wrapping, wrapped (rapt) or 
wrapt.— n., Wrap'per, one who or 
that which wraps ; a loose gown worn 
by women. 

Wr&th (rdth), n. [A.S,, from root of 
Wroth], great anger; vengeanoe.— 
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adj., Wrath 'ful, full of wrath ; very 
angry. 

Vreak (rek), v. [A.S. ; akin to Wreck], 
to inflict punishment ; to revenge. 

Wreath ( reth ), n. [A.S.], something 
twisted • an ornament of leaves or 
flowers; a garland.— v., Wreathe, to 
twist together ; to make into a wreath ; 
bo adorn with a wreath; to curl upwards. 

Wreck (reck), n. [A.S., root of Wrack], 
the breaking up of a ship ; a ship 
broken up ; the remains of anything 
destroyed; destruction;— v., to bring 
ruin upon.— n., Wreck'er, one who 
wrecks, especially who misleads ships 
for the sake of plundering them. 

Wren ( ren ), n. [A.S.], a little bird well 
known for its active and lively habits. 

Wrench ( rensh ), n. [A.S. ; akin to 
Wring], a strong pull and a twist ; an 
injury by twisting ; an instrument for 
screwing nuts, etc. ;— v., to pull with 
a strong twist ; to take away by vio- 
lence ; to injure by twisting. 

Wrest (rest), v. [A.S. wrccstari], to pull 
or force away by twisting ; to take by 
force; to turn from their proper mean- 
ing, as words ; — n., a violent twist ; a 
key to tune a harp. 

Wrestle (res’l), V. [A.S., wrcestlian], to 
strive with a person by grappling ; to 
fight hard; to strive earnestly ;— n., a 
fight in which two try to throw each 
other. 

Wretch (retch), n. [A.S. wrecca, an out- 
cast], one who is utterly unhappy; a very 
worthless person.— adj., Wretch'ed, 
very miserable ; full of sorrow ; very 
worthless. — n.. Wretch 'edness. 

Wrig'gle (rig'gl), v. [E., freq. of wrig , to 
twist], to twist uneasily ; to move by 
twisting about 

Wright (rit), n. [A.S. vnjrhta], a work- 
man ; a maker of anything, especially 
a worker in wood. 

Wring (ring), v. [A.S. ; akin to Wrong], 
to twist with force ; to squeeze hard ; 
to cause great pain to. Past tense and 
par. Wrung. 


Wrinkle (rink'l), n. [A.S., dim. of 
Wring], a small ridge or furrow ; a 
mark caused by folding ; — v., to mark 
by folding or contracting; to make 
unoven. — adjs. , Wrinkled (-Id) and 
Wrinkly. 

Wrist ( rist ), n. [A.S., that which wrests 
or turns], the joint on which the hand 
turns ; a pin on a crank. 

Writ (rit), n. [A.S. ( ge)writ ], something 
written, as Holy Writ , the Bible; a 
written order. 

Write (rit), v. [A.S. writ an], to form 
letters or words with a pen or pencil ; 
to set down in letters ; to make a book, 
etc. ; to copy on paper ; to tell in a 
letter. Pars. Writing, written ; past 
tense , Wrote. — ns. , Wrlt'er, one who 
writes ; a maker of books ; name for a 
lawyer in Scotland ; Writing, art of 
forming letters, words, etc. ; that which 
is written ; pi., literary works. 

Writhe (rith), v. [A .S. writhan, to twist], 
to twist, especially from pain ; to be 
distorted. 

Wrong (rong), adj. [A.S. - twisted ; 
same root as Wring], twisted out of 
the right w ay ; not according to truth 
or fact ; not true or right ; not suitable 
or fit; — n., anything not right; an 
injury ; — v., to treat unjustly ;—adv. 
(also Wrongly), not rightly.— ad^., 
Wrong'ful, unjust ; injurious. — adv., 
Wr ong'fully.— adjs. , Wr ong'headed 
and Wrong'minded, wrong in opinion 
or principle ; Wron'gOUS (ronggus), 
unjust ; wrongful. 

Wroth (roth), adj. [A.S.], very angry. 

Wrought (rav)t), v., past tense and par. 

of Work. 

Wrung, v., past tense and par. of 

Wring. 

Wry (n), adj . [E. wHen, from wrig, 
to twist ; same root as Wriggle], 
twisted ; turned to one side ; mis- 
directed.— adv.. Wryly. 

Wy'vern, n. [Fr., from root of Viper], 
an imaginary winged creature with 
two feet and the head of a dragon. 
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Xe'bec (zehec\ n. [Turk.], a small vessel 
with three masts, formerly much used 
in the Mediterranean by pirates. 

Xylog'raphy {zi-log'ra-fy), n. [Gk. 
xylon , wood ; and graphein , to write], 
the art of engraving on wood. 

Xylonite (zi'lon-it), n. [Gk. xylon , 


wood], a kind of celluloid ; a hard 
compound used in place of ivory. 

Xylophone (zi'lo-phon), n. (Gk. xylon, 
wood ; and phonA, a sound], a musical 
instrument consisting of strips of wood 
or glass of different lengths resting on 
belts of straw and struck with hammers. 


y 


Yacht (yot), n . [Du.], a swift boat, fitted 
up for pleasure trips or racing. 

Yak, n. [Tibetan], a large ox found in 
the plains of Central Asia. 

Yam, n. [Ety. ?], a large root like the 
potato, grown in warm countries. 

Yam'mer, v. [A.S.], to mourn. 

Yan'kee (yang'ke), n. [perhaps a corrup- 
tion of English or of Anglais], a native 
of the New England States in America 
or of the United States. 

Yard (1), n. [A.S. ; same root as 
Garden], enclosed ground near a 
house ; a garden. 

Yard (2), n. [A.S. gyrd , a rod], a 
measure of three feet in length or of 
nine square feet ; a beam for spreading 
a square sail. — n., Yard-arm, one 
half of a ship’s yard, from the mast to 
either end. 

Yarn, n. [A.S. gcarn], the fibre of cotton 
flax, etc., spun into thread; one of 
the threads or strands of a rope ; a 
long story. 

Yar'row (yar'ro), n. [A.S.], a plant with 
finely-cut leaves ; milfoil. 

Yawl, n. [Du.], a ship’s small boat, 
rowed with four or six oars ; a small 
fishing boat. 

Yawn, v. [A.S. ganian ], to open the 
mouth widely from weariness or 
fatigue ; — n., a wide opening of the 
mouth, etc. 

Yea (yd\ a dv. [A.S. ged ], yes n., an 
affirmative answer or voto. 

Yean, v. [A.S.], to bring forth young. — 
n., Yeanling, a lamb or a kid. 

Year, n. [A.S. gedr ], the time which the 
earth takes to go round the sun; 


twelve months, or about 365J days. — n., 
Yearling, an animal over one year of 
age but not yet two.— adj., Yearly, 
happening every year ; lasting for a 
year ; — adv, , once a year ; from year to 
year. 

Yearn ( yem ), v. [A.S. gyrnan ], to seek 
earnestly ; to long for, from pity or 
desire. — adj. y Yearning, longing; 
earnestly desiring; — n., a deep long- 
ing ; pity. 

Yeast, n. [A.S.], the froth that rises on 
fermenting liquors ; the vegetable 
growth which causes fermentation, 
also used for raising dough in bread- 
making. — adj. t Yeast'y, like yeast or 
froth; frothy; foamy. 

Yelk. Same as Yolk. 

Yell, v. [A.S. gellan; akin to -gale in 
Nightingale], to cry with a startling 
noise ; to scream ; to shriek; — n., a loud 
and startling cry. 

Yellow (yet 16), adj. [A.S. geolu], of a 
bright oolour like gold ; — n., a yellow 
colour ; the colour between orange and 
green. — ns., Yellow-fever, a fever in 
which the skin turns yellow, common 
in hot countries ; Yellow - ham- 
mer, a common song bird, having 
yellow feathers. 

Yelp, v. [A.S. gilpan ], to bark loudly and 
sharply ; to give a sharp cry of pain. 

Yeo'man (yo'man), n. [E., perhaps from 
Frisian, ga , a village; and Man], a 
small landowner; one who farms his 
own land ; one next in rank to a gentle- 
man ; an officer of the royal household. 
— n., Yeo'manry, a body of volunteer 
cavalry. 
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Yes, adv. [A.S. gese], ay; even so, 

Yes'terday, n. [A.S. ges-, L. les-, Gk. 
chthes-], the day before to-day ; — adv., 
on the day just past. 

Yesternight, n ., the night of yesterday ; 

— adv., on the night just past. 

Tet, adv. [A.S. git], in addition ; at the 
same time ; hitherto ; before the end ; 

— covj., for all that; nevertheless. 

Tew (yu), 7i. [A.S.], an evergreen tree 
like the pine ; its wood used for bows, 
etc. 

Yield ( yeld ), v. [A.S. gieldaii, to pay], to 
give in return for labour; to bring 
forth ; to give up ; to submit ; — n., 
product; crop. — adj., Yielding, giv- 
ing way. 

Yoke, n. [A.S. geoc], that which joins ; a 
frame of wood on the necks of oxen 
for drawing ; the oxen so yoked ; any- 
thing like a gate ; service or slavery ; — 
v., to join together ; to put a yoke on ; 
to bring into a state of slavery. — ns., 
Yoke-fellow and Yoke-mate, an as- 
sociate in work, etc. ; a husband or 
wife. 

Yolk (yok) or Yelk, n. [A. 8. geolca, 
from root of Yellow], the yellow part 
of an egg. 

Yon and Yon'der, adjs. [A.S. geon], at 


Zero 

a distance, but within view, — adv., 
Yon'der. 

Yore, adv. [A.S. yedra; gen. pl/of gedr, 
year], in the olden time. — adv., Of 
yore, long ago. 

You (yu), pron. [A.S. edw], 2nd pers. 
pron. pi., and also Bing, for ThOU. 

Your or Yours, belonging to you (em- 
phatic) ; Yourself' ; pi.. Yourselves'. 

Young ( yung ), adj. [A.S. geong 1, not 
old ; now to life ; having little experi- 
ence ; — n., young ones. — adj., Young- 
ish, somewhat young. --ns., Young- 
ling, young person or animal ; 
Young'ster and Youn'ker or Yon- 
ker (yung'lcer), a young fellow ; a 
youth. 

Youth ( yooth ), n. [A.S. gedguth], the 
early part of life ; the time between 
childhood and manhood ; a young 
fellow ; those growing up to be men 
and women. — adj., YOUth'ful, be- 
longing to youth ; in early life ; not 
old. 

Yowl, n. [from the sound], a cry of a 
dog in pain; a howl;— v., to utter a 
loud cry of pain. 

Yule (yool), 7i. [A.S. gedl or gedla], 
Christmas. — n., Yule'tide, Christmas 
time. 


z 


Za'ny, n. [Ital. zanni, a corruption of 
Qiovanni , John], a person employed 
to make sport ; a clown ; a merry- 
andrew. 

Zare'ba or Zeri'ba (zer-eba), n. [Egyp- 
tian], a camp protected by prickly or 
thorny bushes, etc. 

Zeal, n. [Fr., from Gk. zelos, zeal), a 
burning desire to help ; great eager- 
ness or activity ; enthusiasm ; ardour. 
— n., Zeal'ot (zel'ot), one full of zeal ; 
an enthusiast. — adj., Zeal'OUS (zel'us), 
full of zeal ; earnest. 

Ze'bra, n. [Port., African], a wild ani- 
mal of the horse kind, striped with 
white and black or brown. 

ZebU, n. [Fr. ; Ety. ?], an Indian ox 
with short horns, and a large hump 
over the shoulders. 


Zemindar', n. [Pers.], a person who 
holds land in India on condition of 
paying a fixed sum to government. 

Zen&'na, n. [Pers. zan, a woman], the 
part of an Indian house set apart for 
women. 

Zend, n., an ancient Persian language. 
—n., Zend-Aves'ta, the sacred 
writings of the ancient Persians, 
written in Zend. 

Zen'ith, n. [Fr., from Arab, sanit , a 
way], the point in the heavens right 
overhead ; the highest point. 

Zeph'yr,tt. [Gk. zephyros, the west wind], 
the west wind ; any soft, gentle breeze. 

Ze'ro, n. [Fr., from Arab.], a cipher; 
nothing ; the point from which the 
marking of the scale begins; the 
lowest or neutral point. 
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ZeBt, n. [Fr. a slice of lemon, etc., for 
flavouring; Gk. schistos, divided], a 
relish ; keen enjoyment. 

Zig-zag, adj. and ado. [Fr. zigzag: Ger. 
zacke, a tooth], with short, sharp 
turns; — v., to make with short, sharp 
turns ; to move in a zigzag manner. 
Pars. Zigzagging, zigzagged {-zagd). 

Zinc, n. [Ger. ; perhaps akin to Tin], a 
bluish-white metal, like tin, used for 
covering roofs, making baths, etc. — n., 
Zincography, the art or process of 
engraving on zinc ; the art of printing 
from such plates. 

Zin'garo {zing ga-ro), n. [Ital.], a gipsy ; 
pi, Zin'gari (-re). Fem. Zin'gara. 

Zi'on, n. [Heb.], a hill in Jerusalem ; 
the church of God ; heaven. 

Zir'con, n. [Arab, or Pers.], a mineral 
containing the element zirconium. 

Zith'er {tzith'er) and Zith'ern, n. [Ger.], 
a musical instrument of from thirty to 
forty wires stretched across a board, 
and played with the fingers. 

Zo'diac, ft. [Gk. zodiakos : zdon, an 
animal], twelve groups of stars, named 
after animals, through which the sun 
appears to pass in a year. 


Zoll'verein, n. [Ger. zoll , duty; and 
rerein, union], a union of states in 
respect to customs duty, etc. 

Zone, ft. [Gk. zone, a girdle], a belt or 
girdle ; one of the five great belts of 
the earth. — adj. , Zoned (zond), wear- 
ing a girdle. 

Zool'ogy (so- or zoo-oV o-ji), n. [Gk. zdo%, 
an animal ; and logos], science :>f 
animals. — adj., Zoological (so-o-fo/- 
i-cal). — ns.. Zoological-garden, a 
place where wild animals are kept cn 
view ; Zool ogist. 

Zo'ophyte, n. [Gk. zdon, an animal; 
and phyton, a plant], an animal re- 
sembling a plant, as sponge, coral, 
etc. — adjs., Zo'ophytic and Zo- 
ophytical. 

Zouave ( zwdv ), n. [Arab.], one of a body 
of French infantry, formerly Algerians, 
now Frenchmen wearing the Arab 
dress. 

Zulu ( zoo'loo ), n., one of a warlike tribe 
of Kaffirs, found in Natal, etc. 

Zymotic, adj. [Glc. zymotikos: zyrne, 
ferment], pertaining to cholera, typhus, 
etc., of which the poison acts like a 
ferment in the system. 


NUMERALS. 


1. One ( wun ) [A.S. an]. First [A.S. 

fyrst, sup. deg. of fore], 

2. Two (too) [A.S. twdl Sec'ond 

[L. secundus, sequi , to follow]. 

3. Three [a.s. fared]. Third [A.s. 

thridda]. 

4. Four (. for) [A.s. fedwer]. Fourth 

{forth) [A.S .fedrtha]. 

5. Five [A.S./!/]. 

6. Six [A.S. six]. 

7 . Sev'en [A.S. seofon]. 

8. Eight (at) [A.S. eahta]. 

9. Nine [A.S. nigon], 

10. Ten [A.S. Un or tyn]. 

11. Elev'en [A.S. endlvjon]. 

12. Twelve {twelv) [A.S. twelf]. 

13. TMr'teen [A.S. thredtyne]. 

14. Fourteen [A.S./edwerftfne], 


15. Fif'teen [A.&. fiftyne]. 

16. Six'teen [A.S. sixtyne], 

17. Seventeen [A.S. seofontyne]. 

18. Eighteen {a' ten) [A.S. eahtatftne]. 

19. Nine'teen [A.S. nigontyne]. 

20. Twen'ty IA.S. twentig: twegen, 

twain ; and dig = ten]. 

30. Thir'ty [A.S. thritig: fared and 
‘tig] . 

40. For'ty [A.S.fedwertig]. 

50. Fif'ty [A.S.flftig]. 

60. SiX'ty [A.S. sixtig]. 

70. Sev'enty [A.S. {hund)seofontig]. 
80. Eigh'ty (a'ty) [A.S. eahtatig]. 

90. Nine'ty [A.S. nigontig], 

100. Hun'dred [A.S. hund, one hun- 
dred ; and rad, rate]. 

1000. Thousand [A.S. thusend]. 



APPENDIX. 


WORDS AND PHRASES 

FROM THE 

LATIN, GREEK, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


A bas (a bd) [Fr.], down ; down with ; 
upon the ground. 

Ab extra [L.], from without. 

Ab initio [L.], from the beginning. 

Ab intra [L.], from within. 

A bon marchd [Fr.], cheap; a good 
bargain. 

Ab origlne [L.], from the origin or 
beginning. 

Ab OVO [L.], from the egg; from the 
beginning. 

Ab ovo usque ad mala [L.] f from the 
egg to the apples (as in Roman ban- 
quets); from beginning to end. 

Absente reo [L.J, the accused being 
absent. 

Ab uno disce omnes [L.], from one 
specimen judge of all the rest. 

Ab urbe Condi ta [L.], from the build- 
ing of the city (that is, Rome). 

A Cheval [Fr.], on horseback. 

Ad aperturam (libri) [L.], at the 
opening of the book; wherever the 
book opens. 

Ad arbitrium [L.], at pleasure. 

Ad avizandum [Low L], for delibera- 
tion. 

Ad calendas Grsecas [L.], at the 
Greek calends (that is, never, as the 
Greeks used no calends in reckoning 
time). 

Ad captandum vulgus [L.], to please 
the vulgar mind. 

Ad extremum [L.], to the lest or high* 
eat point. 


Ad finem [L.], to the end. 

Ad hominem [L.3, to the man ; to his 
interests, etc. ; personal. 

Ad infinitum [L.], to infinity. 

Ad interim [L.], in the meanwhile. 

A discr6tion [Fr.], at discretion. 

Ad libitum [L. ], at pleasure. 

Ad nauseam [L.], to the point of caus- 
ing disgust. 

Ad referendum [L.3, for further con- 
sideration. 

Ad rem [L.], to the purpose; to the 
point. 

Ad unguem [L.3, to the nail; to a 
nicety ; exactly. 

Ad unum omnes [L.], all to a man. 

Ad utrumque par&tus [L.], prepared 
for either case. 

Ad valorem [L.3, according to value. 

Ad vitam aut culpam [L.3, for life or 
fault ; till some misconduct be proved. 

Aiquo animo [L.3, with a calm mind. 

Affaire d’amour [Fr.], a love affair. 

Affaire d’bonneur [Fr.], an affair of 
honour ; a dueL 

Affaire du cceur [Fr.], an affair of the 
heart. 

A fortiori [L.3, with stronger reason. 

Agenda [L.], things to be done. 

A la bonne heure [Fr.], In good time. 

A la fran<jaise [Fr.], after the French 

mode. 

A la mode [Fr.], according to custom or 
fashion. 

A l'eavi [Fr.L •mulouily ; so aa to vie. 
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A1 fresco [Ital.], in the open air ; cool. 

Allons [Fr.], let us go ; come on ; come. 

Alma mater [L.], a foster-mother 
(applied by students to their univer- 
sity). 

Alter ego [L.1, another self ; a friend. 

Alter idem LL.j, another exactly simi- 
lar. 

Amende honorable [Fr.], satisfactory 
apology; reparation. 

A mens& et toro [L.], from bed and 
board. 

Amor patriSB [L.], love of country. 

Amour propre [Fr.], self-love ; vanity. 

Anglic^ [L.3, in English; in English 
fashion. 

Anno setatis BU8B [L.], in the year of 
his or her age. 

Anno Christ! [L.], in the year of Christ. 

Anno Domini [L.], in the year of our 
Lord. 

Anno mundi [L.], in the year of the 
world. 

Anno urbis condit® [L.], in the year 

when the city (of Home) was built 
(763 b.o.). 

Annus mirabilis [L.], year of wonders. 

A point [Fr.], to a point ; exactly right. 

Ante meridiem [L.], before noon. 

A outrance [Fr.], to the utmost. 

A posteriori [L.J, from the effect to 
the cause. 

A priori [L.], from the cause to the 
effect. 

A propos [Fr.], to the point. 

A propos de rien [Fr.], without a 
motive. 

Aqua vitae [L.], water of life ; brandy ; 
spirit; alcohol. 

Arcades ambo [L.], Arcadians both ; 

fellows of the same stamp. 
Argumentum ad hominem [L.], an 
argument to the man (that is, to his 
interests, etc.). 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam [L.], 
an argument founded on the hearer’s 
ignorance. 

Argumentum ad invidiam [L.], an 
argument appealing to low passions. 
Argumentum ad judicium [L.], an 
argument appealing to the Judgment. 
Argumentum ad verecundiam [L.], 
an argument appealing to modesty. 


Ariston metron [Gk.], moderation is 
best ; the golden mean. 

Arriere pens6e [Fr.], a mental reserva- 
tion. 

Ars est celare artem [L.], true ari is 
to conceal art. 

Ars longa, vita brevis [L.], ar; is 

long, life is short. 

Artium magister EL.], master of arts. 

Au contraire [Fr.], on the contrary. 

Au COUrant [Fr.], fully acquainted with 
what is going on. 

Audi alteram partem [L.], hear the 
other side. 

Au fait [Fr.], well acquainted with. 

Au fond [Fr.], at the bottom. 

Au pis aller [Fr.], at the worst. 

Aurea mediocritas [L.], the golden or 
happy mean. 

Au reste [Fr.], as for the rest. 

Au revoir [Fr.], adieu till we meet again. 

Aussitdt dit, aussitdt fait [Fr.], no 
sooner said than done. 

Autant d’hommes, autant d’avis 

[Fr.], so many men, so many opinions. 

Aut Caesar aut nullus [L.], either 
Cicsar or nobody ; the first place or 
none. 

AntO da fd [Port.], an act of faith 
(applied to the burning of heretics). 

Aut vincere aut mori [L.], to conquer 
or die. 

Aux armes [Fr.], to arms ! 

Avant-coureur [Fr.], a forerunner. 

Avant-propoS [Fr.], preliminary mat- 
ter ; preface. 

Avec permission [Fr.], by or with 

consent. 

A verbis ad verbera [L.], from words 
to blows. 

A vinculo matrimonii [L.], from the 
tie of marriage. 

A volontd [Fr.], at pleasure. 

A votre santd [Fr.], to your health. 

Bas bleu [Fr.], a blue -stocking; a 
literary woman. 

Beat® memorise [L.], of blessed mem- 
ory. 

Beau id4al [Fr.], a perfect model of 
beauty ; a model of ideal perfection. 

Beau monde [Fr.], the fashionable 
world. 
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Beaux esprite [Fr.], men of wit. 

Bfrte noire [Fr.], a black beast; a bug- 
bear. 

Bis dat qui cifcf'clat [L.l, he gives 
twice who gives quickly. 

Blas6 [Fr.], palled ; surfeited. 

Bond, fide [L.], in good faith ; in reality. 

Bon ami [Fr.], good friend. 

Bon gr6, mal grd [Fr.], willing or un- 
willing. 

Bonhomie [Fr.], good-natured sim- 
plicity. 

Bon jour [Fr.], good-day ; good-morning. 

Bonne [Fr.], a nurse or governess. 

Bonne foi [Fr.], good faith. 

Bon SOir [Fr.], good-evening. 

Bouleversement [Fr.], subversion ; 
overturning. 

Brevet^ [Fr.], patented. 

Brevi manu [L.], with a short hand ; 
extemporaneously ; off-hand. 

Brutum fulmen [L.], a harmless thun- 
derbolt ; an empty threat. 

CacoSthes loquendi [L.], a rage for 
Bpeaking. 

Cacoethes scrihendi [L.], an itch for 
scribbling. 

Cadit qusestio [L.], the question falls ; 
there is no further discussion. 

CaBtera desunt [L.], the rest is wanting. 

Cseteris paribus [L.], other things 
being equal. 

Caf6 [Fr.], a coffee-house. 

Canaille [Fr.], the rabble. 

Cap-ct-pie (-pe) [Fr.], from head to foot. 

Caput mortuum [L.], the worthless 
remains. 

Carpe diem [L.], enjoy the present day ; 
seize the opportunity that offers. 

Casus belli [L.], that which brings on 
or justifies war ; occasion or ground of 
quarrel. 

Causa sine qu&non [L.], an indispens- 
able cause or condition. 

Cedant arma tOgSS [L.], let arms yield 
to the gown (that is, let military author- 
ity yield to the civil power). 

Cela va sans dire [Fr.], that goes with- 
out saying ; that is a matter of course. 

Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
codte [Fr.], it is only the first step 
that is difficult. 


C’est k dire [Fr.], that Is to say. 

C’est une autre ehose [Fr.], that is 
quite another thing. 

Chacun k son go&t [Fr.], every one to 

his taste. 

Chef [Fr.], the head ; the leading person 
or part ; chief cook. 

Chef de cuisine [Fr.], head cook. 

Chef-d’oeuvre [Fr.], a master-piece. 

Chemin de fer [Fr.], iron road; a rail- 
way. 

Ch&re amie [Fr.], a dear friend ; a 

mistress. 

Chevalier d’industrie [Fr.], a knight 
of industry ; one who lives by his wits 
or by fraud. 

Ci-devant [Fr.], former; formerly. 

Clarum et venerabile nomen [L.], 

an illustr ms and venerable name. 

Comme il aut [Fr.], as it should be. 

Commune bonum [L.l, a common 
good. 

Communi consensu [L.], by common 
consent. 

Compagnon de voyage [Fr.], a travel- 
ling companion. 

Compos mentis [L.], of sound mind. 

Con amore [ltal.], with love ; very ear- 
nestly. 

Conditio sine qu& non [L.], a neces- 
sary condition. 

Confrere [Fr.], an associate. 

Congd d’&ire [Fr.], leave to elect. 

Conseil d’6tat [Fr.], a council of state ; 
a privy council. 

Consensus facit legem [L.], consent 
makes the law. 

Contra bonos mores [L.], contrary to 
good manners. 

Coram nobis [L.], before us ; in our 
presence. 

Cordon sanitaire [Fr.], a line of troops 
placed to prevent the spreading of con- 
tagion or pestilence. 

Corps diplomatique [Fr.], a diplo- 
matic body. 

Corpus delicti [L.l, the body or founda- 
tion of the offence. 

Corrigenda [L.], corrections to be made. 

Couleur de rose [Fr.], roBe colour ; an 
aspect of delusive beauty. 

Coup d’essai [Fr.], a first essay or at- 
tempt. 
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Coup d’fitat tFr.], a stroke of policy ; a 
violent measure in public affairs. 

Coup de grfi.ce [Fr.], a finishing stroke. 

Coup de main [Fr.], a sudden enter- 
prise or effort. 

Coup de maitre [Fr.], a master-stroke. 

Coup d’ceil [Fr.], a rapid glance. 

Coup de pied [Fr.], a kick. 

Coup de plume [Fr.], a literary attack. 

Coup de soleil [Fr.], a stroke of the 
sun ; sunstroke. 

Codte qu’il codte [Fr.], cost what it 
may. 

Credat Judaeus Apella [L.], let Apella 
the Jew believe it— I won’t. 

Cui bono? [L.], for whose good is it? 
what good will it do ? 

Cul de sac [Fr.], the bottom of the bag ; 
a street or lane that has no outlet. 

Cum grano sails [L.], wi a a grain of 
salt ; with some allowance. 

Cum privilegio [L.], with privilege. ‘ 

Currente calamo [L.], with a running 
or rapid pen. 

Custos morum [L.], the guardian of 
morality. 

Custos rotulorum [L.], keeper of the 
rolls. 

Da capo [Ital.], from the beginning. 

D’accord [Fr.], agreed ; in tune. 

De bon augure [Fr.], of good augury or 
omen. 

De bonne grfi.ce [Fr.], with good grace ; 
willingly. 

De die in diem [L.], from day to day. 

De facto [L.], in fact ; really. 

D6gagfi [Fr.], free ; easy ; unconstrained. 

De gustibus non est disputandum 

[L.], there is no disputing about tastes. 

Dei gratifi [L.], by the grace of God. 

Ddjedner k la fourchette [Fr.], a meat 
breakfast. 

De jure [L.T, from the law ; by right. 

Delenda est Carthago [L.], Carthage 
must be destroyed. 

Demi-monde [Fr.], disreputable female 
society. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum [L.], say 
nothing but good of the dead. 

De novo [L.], anew. 

Deo adjuvante [L.], with God’s help. 

Deo gratias [L.], thanks to God. 


Deo volente [L.1, God willing (usually 
D.F.). 

De profundis [L.], out of the depths. 

Dernier ressort [tfr.], a last resource. 

Ddsagrdment [Fr.], something disagree- 
able. 

Desideratum [L.], a thing desired. 

Desipgre in loco [L.], to jest at the 
proper time. 

Desunt csetera [L.], the rest is want- 
ing. 

De trop [Fr.], too much or too many. 

Deus vobiscum [L.3, God be with you. 

DieB irse [L.], day of wrath. 

Dies non [L.], a day on which judges 
do not sit. 

Dieu defend le droit [Fr.], God de- 
fends the right. 

Dieu et mon droit [Fr.], God and my 
right. 

Dii penates [L.], household gods. 

Dilettante [Ital.], a lover of the fine 
arts. 

Disjecta membra [L.], scattered re- 
mains. 

Distingud [Fr.], distinguished ; emi- 
nent. 

Distrait [Fr.], absent in thought. 

Divertissement [Fr.], amusement; 
sport. 

Docendo discimus [I,.], we learn by 
teaching. 

Dolce far niente [Ital.], sweet doing- 
nothing; sweet idleness. 

Double entendre [Fr. ], double mean- 
ing ; a play on words ; a word or 
phrase capable of more than one 
meaning. 

Douceur [Fr.], sweetness ; a bribe. 

Dramatis persSnse [L.], characters 
in a drama. 

Dulce domum [L.], sweet (to go) 
home. 

Dulce est desipSre in loco [L.], it is 
pleasant to jest at the proper time. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patrifi 
mori [L.], it is sweet and glorious to 
die for one’s country. 

Dum spIro sp§ro [L.], while I breathe 
I hope. 

Dum vivlmus, vivfimus [L.], while 
we live, let us live. 

Durante vitfi [L.], while life lasts. 
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Eau de Cologne [Fr.], Cologne water ; 
a perfume. 

Eau de Vie [Fr.], water of life ; brandy. 
Ecce homo [L.], behold the man. 

Edition de luxe [Fr.], a splendid and 
costly edition of a book. 

Eheu ! fugaces labuntur anni [L.], 

alas ! the fleeting years glide by. 

El Dorado [Span.], the golden land. 

El&ve [Fr.], a pupil. 

Eloge [Fr.], a funeral oration. 

Embonpoint [Fr.], good condition ; 
plumpness. 

Emeritus [L.], retired after long 
service ; superannuated. 

Emeute [Fr.], insurrection; uproar. 

Empressement [Fr.], ardour; zeal; 
interest. 

En arri^re [Fr.], in the rear ; behind ; 
back. 

En attendant [Fr.], in the meantime. 

En avant [Fr.], forward. 

Enceinte [Fr.], pregnant; with child. 

En d^shabilld [Fr.], in undress. 

En effet [Fr.J, in effect ; substantially ; 
really. 

En famille [Fr.], with one’s family ; in 
a domestic state. 

EnfantS perdus [Fr.], lost children ; a 
forlorn hope. 

Enfin [Fr.], at last ; in the end ;'iu short. 

En foule [Fr.], in a crowd. 

Ell masse [Fr.], ill a body. 

En passant [Fr.], in passing ; by the 
way. 

En plein jour [Fr.], in broad day. 

En rapport [Fr.], in relation ; in con- 
nection ; in agreement ; sympathetic. 

Enr&gle [Fr.], in order; according to 
rule. 

En route [Fr.], on the way. 

En suite [Fr.], in company ; in a set. 

Entente cordiale [Fr.], cordial under- 
standing (especially between two 
states). 

Entourage [Fr.], surroundings ; ad- 
juncts. 

En tout [Fr.], in all ; wholly. 

Entree [Fr.], entry ; a course of dishes. 

Entremets [Fr.], small and dainty 
dishes set between the principal ones 

at table. 

Entre nous [Fr.], between ourselves. 


En v6rit6 [Fr.], in truth. 

Eo animo [L.], with that design. 

Epulis accumbSre divdm [L.], to sit 
at the feast of the gods. 

E re natct [L.], according to the exi- 
gency. 

Errare est humanum [L.], to err is 
human. 

Erratum, pi. errata [L.], an error; 
errors. 

Esprit de C0rp8 [Fr.], the animating 
spirit of a collective body (as the 
army, the bar, etc.). 

Esprit des lois [Fr.], the spirit of the 
laws. 

Est modus in rebus [L.], there is a 
medium in all things. 

Etats Gdndraux [Fr.], the States- 
General. 

Et C30tera [L. ], and the rest. 

Et hoc genus omne[L.], \ a f, dover . y ' 

Et id genus omne [L.], } « 

Et sequentes [L.], ( and those that 

Et sequentia [L.] t \ follow. 

Et sic de cseteris ll.], and so of the 
rest. 

Et tu, Brute LL.], and thou, too, 
Brutus i 

Eureka [Gk.], I have found it. 

EX adverso [L.], from the opposite 
side. 

Ex animo [L.], heartily ; sincerely. 

Ex capite [L.j, from the head; from 
memory. 

Ex cath6dr& [L.], from the chair ; with 
high authority. 

Excelsior [L.], higher; more elevated. 
Exceptio probat regulam [L.], the 
exception proves the rule. 

Excerpta [L.], extracts. 

EX CUT1& [L.], out of court. 

EX dono [L.J, by the gift. 

Exempli gratia. [L.], by way of 
example. 

Exequatur [L.], the writing which 
recognizes a person as consul, etc. 

Exeunt [L.], they go out. 

Exeunt omnes [L.], all go out or 
retire. 

Exit [L.], he goes out; death. 

Ex necessitate rei [L.], from tbs 
necessity of the case. 
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Ex nihllo nihil fit [L.] f out of nothing 
nothing comes. 

EX officio [L.], by virtue of office. 

Ex parte [L.], on one side only. 

Ex pede Herculem [L.], from the foot 
we recognize a Hercules ; we judge of 
the whole from the specimen. 

Experimentum crucis [L.], an ex- 
periment of a most searching nature ; 
a decisive experiment. 

Experto erode [L.], trust one who has 
had experience. 

Expose [Fr.], an exposition ; recital. 

Ex post facto [L.], after the deed is 
done ; retrospective. 

Extra muros [L.], beyond the walls. 

Ex uno diace omnes [L.3, from one 
learn all. 

Ex USU [L.], from or by use. 

Ex VOtO [L.] f according to vow. 

Facetiae [L.], humorous writings or say- 
ings; jokes. 

Facile princeps [L.], easily pre-emi- 
nent ; the admitted chief. 

Facilis est descensuB Averni [L.], 
the descent to Avernus (or hell) is 
easy ; the road to evil is easy. 

Faire bonne mine [Fr.], to put a good 
face upon the matter. 

Fait accompli IFr.], a thing already 
done. 

Fama damCsa [L.], a prevailing re- 
port ; a current scandal. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri [L.j, it is 
right to be taught even by an enemy. 

Fata Obstant [L.], the fates oppose it. 

Faux pas [Fr.], a mistake ; a false step. 

Fecit [L.], he made or executed it. 

Feliciter IL.], happily ; successfully. 

Felo de se [L.], a suicide. 

Femme de chambre [Fr.], a chamber- 
maid. 

Festlne lente [L.], hasten slowly. 

F6te champdtre [Fr.], a rural festival. 

Feu de Joie [Fr.], a firing of guns in 
token of joy ; a bonfire. 

Fiat justitia ruat ccelum [L.], let 
justice be done though the lieavenB 
should fall. 

Flat lUX CL.], let there be light. 

Fldei defensor [L.], defender of the 
fAith. 


Fides Punlca [L.], Punic faith ; treach- 
ery. 

Fidus Achates [L.], faithful Achates; 
a true friend. 

FiliUB terras [L.], one of low birth. 

Fils [Fr.], son. 

Finem respice [L.], look to the end. 

Finis [L.], the end. 

Finis corQnat opus [L.], the end 

crowns the work. 

Flagrante bello [L.3, during hostilities. 

Flecti non frangi [L.], to be bent, not 
broken. 

Fons et orlgo [L.3, the source and 
origin. 

Fortiter in re [L.], with firmness in 
acting. 

Fortfina favet fortibus [L.3, fortune 

favours the brave. 

Fronti nulla fides [L.], there is no 
trusting to outward features. 

Fugit irreparabile tempus [L.], 

time flies not to be recalled. 

Fuimus Troes [L.], we were once 
Trojans. 

Fuit Ilium [L. ], Troy once was. 

Fulmen brutum [L.], a harmless 
thunderbolt. 

Functus Officio [L.], having performed 
or finished one’s duty ; hence, out of 
office. 

Furor loquendi [L.], a rage for speak- 
ing. 

Furor poeticus [L.], poetic fire. 

Furor scribendi [L.J, a rage for 
writing. 

Gallic^ [L.3, in French ; in French 
fashion. 

Garcon [Fr.3, a boy ; a waiter. 

Garae du corps [Fr.3, a body-guard. 

Garde mobile [Fr.J, a body of troops 
liable to general service. 

Gardez [Fr.3, take care; be on your 
guard. 

Genius loci [L.], the genius of the place. 

Gens d’armes [Fr.3, armed police. 

Gens de guerre [Fr.], military men. 

Gens de lettres [Fr.], literary men. 

Gens togfita [L.], Civilians. 

Gentilhomme [Fr.], a gentleman. 
Gloria in excelsis Deo [L.], glory to 
God in the highest. 
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Gloria Patri [L.], glory be to the 

Father. 

GnOthi seauton [Gk.], know thyself. 

Gouvernant© [Fr.], a governess. 

Grace a Dieu [Fr.], thanks to God. 

Grad&tlm [L.], gradually ; step by step. 

Gradus ad ParnaBsum [L.J, a step to 
Parnassus ; aid in writing Greek or 
Latin poetry. 

Grand merci [Fr.], many thanks. 

Guerre a mort [Fr.], war to the death. 

Guerre a outrance [Fr.], war to the 
uttermost. 

Hardiesse [Fr.], boldness. 

Haud longis lntervallis [L.], at brief 
intervals. 

Haud passibus ®quis [L.], not with 

equal steps. 

Hauteur [Fr.], haughtiness. 

Haut gotlt [Fr.], high flavour ; elegant 
taste. 

Hiatus valde deflendus [L.], a deft 
ciency much to be regretted. 

HiC et ublque [L.], here and every- 
where. 

Hie jacet [L.], here lies. 

Hie labor, boo opus est [L.], this is 
labour, this is work. 

Hie sepultus [L.], here buried. 

Hinc ill® lacrim® [L.] s hence these 
tears. 

Hoc lOCO [L.], in this place. 

HOC tempfire [L.], at this time. 

Hodie mlhi, eras tibi LL. ], to-day is 
mine, to-morrow is yours. 

Hoi polloi [Gk,], the many ; the vulgar ; 
the rabble. 

Homme des affaires [Fr.], a man of 
business. 

Homme des lettres [Fr.], a man of 
letters. 

Ho mm e d’esprit [Fr.], a man of wit or 

genius. 

Homo sum; hum&ni nihil a me 
alienum puto [L.], I am a man ; I 
count nothing human indifferent to me. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense [Fr.], evil 
to him who evil thinks. 

Honorarium [L.], a fee paid to a pro- 
fessional man. 

Horresoo referens [L.], l shudder 
whilst relating. 


Hors de combat [Fr.], out of condition 

to fight. 

Hors de salson [Fr.], out of season. 

Hortus siccus [L.] } a collection of dried 

plants. 

H6tel de ville [Fr.], a town-hall. 

Hum&num est errare [L.], to err is 
human. 

Ibidem [L.], in the same place, thing, or 
case. 

Ich dien [Ger.], I serve. 

Id est [L.], that is (contracted i.e.). 

Id genus omne [L.], all of that sort. 

Ignorantia elenchi LL.], ignorance of 
the point in question. 

II penseroso [Ital.], the pensive man. 

Imo pectore [L.], from the bottom of 
the heart. 

Xmperium in imperio [L.], a govern- 
ment within another. 

Imprim&tur [L.], the license to print a 
book, registered on its title-page ; the 
imprint. 

In ®ternum [L.], for ever. 

Inamorata [Ital.], one in love ; a lover. 

In armis [L.], under arms. 

In articulo mortis [L.], at the point of 
death ; in the last struggle. 

In capite [L.], in the head ; in chief. 

In commendam [L.], in trust or recom- 
mendation. 

In curlfl. [L.], in court. 

Index expurgatorius [L.], a list of 
prohibited books. 

In dubio [L.], in doubt. 

In equilibrio [L.], equally or properly 
balanced. 

In esse [L.], in being ; in actuality. 

In extenso [L.], at full length. 

In extremis [L.], at the point of death. 

In flagrante delicto [L.], taken in the 
act. 

In forma pauperis [L.], as a poor man. 

Infra dignitatem [L.], below one’s 
dignity. (Contracted irtfra dig.) 

In futuro [L.], in future ; henceforth. 

In hoc statu [L.], in this state of things. 

In limine [L.], at the threshold. 

In loco [L.], in the proper plaoe ; in the 
natural or proper place. 

In loco parentis [L.], in the place of a 
parent. 
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In mediae res [L.], into the midst of 
things or affairs. 

In medio tutisslmus ibis [L.], you 
will go most safely in the middle; 
safety lies in a middle course. 

In memdriam [L.3, to the memory of ; 
in memory. 

In nomine [L.], in the name of. 

In nubibUS [L.], in the clouds. 

In nuce [L.], in a nutshell. 

In omnia par&tus [L.3, prepared for 
anything or everything. 

In pace [L.], in peace. 

In partibus infldelium CL.], in infidel 
countries. 

In perpetuum [L.], for ever. 

In petto [Ital.], within the breast ; in 
reserve. 

In pleno [L.3, in full. 

In posse [L.3, in possible existence ; in 
possibility. 

In prsesenti [L.3, at the present time. 

In propria, pers6n& [L.], in person. 

In puris naturaIibUS[L.l, quite naked. 

In re [L.3, in the matter of. 

In rerum natHra [L.3, in the nature of 
things. 

In saecula saeculorum [L.3, for ever 
and ever. 

In Situ [L.3, in its original situation. 

Instar omnium [L.3, like all ; an ex- 
ample to others. 

In Statu quo [L.3, in the former state. 

In SUBpenso [L.], in suspense or uncer- 
tainty. 

Inter alia [L.3, among other things. 

Inter nos [L.3, between ourselves. 

Inter pocula [L.], at one’s cups. 

In terrOrem [L.], as a means of terrify- 
ing ; by way of warning. 

Inter se [L.3, among themselves 

In totidem verbis [L.3, in so many 
words. 

In toto [L.3, in the whole ; entirely. 

Intra muros [L.], within the walls. 

In transitu [L.3, OU the passage. 

In utrumque par&tus [L.3, prepared 
for either event. 

In VaCUO [L-3, in empty space; in a 
vacuum. 

In Vino Veritas [L.3, there is truth in 
wine ; truth is told under the influence 

of wine. 


Invltfl MinervfL [L.3, against the will 

of Minerva ; without genius or natural 
abilities. 

Ipse dixit [L.], he himself said it ; a 
dogmatic saying or assertion. 
Ipsissima verba [L. 3, the very words. 
Ipso facto [L.3, in the fact itself. 

Ira furor brevis est [L.], anger is a 
short madness. 

Italic^ [L.], in Italian ; in Italian 
fashion. 

Jacta est alea [L.3, the die is cast. 
Jamais arri&re [Fr.3, never behind. 

Je ne sais quoi [Fr.3, 1 know not what ; 

a something or other. 

Je suls pr6t [Fr.], I am ready. 

Jet d’eau [Fr.3, a jet of water; a 
fountain. 

Jeu de mots [Fr.3, a play upon words ; 
a pun. 

jeu d’esprit [Fr.3, a display of wit; 
a witticism. 

Joci cauSci [L.3, for the sake of a joke. 
Jubilate Deo [L.], be joyful in the 
Lord ; rejoice in God. 

Jure divlno [L.3, by divine law. 

Jure humano [L], by human law. 

Juris perltus [L.], one learned in the 
law. 

Jus canonlcum [L.3, canon law. 

Jus civile [L.3, civil law. 
jus divlnum [L.3, divine law. 

Jus et norma loquendi [L.3, the law 
and rule of speech. 

JUS gentium [L.3, the law of nations. 
JUS gladii [L.3, the right of the sword. 
Jus possessions [L.3, the right of 
possession. 

Juste milieu [Fr.3, the golden moan. 
Juxta [L.3, near by. 

Labdre et hondre [L.3, by labour and 
honour. 

Labor omnia vincit [L.3, labour con- 

quers everything. 

Lab5rum dulce lenlmen [L.], the 

sweet solace of our labours. 

Laissez faire [Fr.3, let alone ; suffer to 
have its own way. 

Laissez-nous faire [Fr.], let us act for 

ourselves. 

L’allegro [Ital.], the merry man. 
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Lapis philosophorum [LJ, the philo- 
sopher’s stone. 

Lapsus calami [L.], a slip of the pen. 

Lapsus linguae [LJ, a slip of the 
tongue. 

Lapsus memorise [L.], a slip of the 
memory. 

Lares et penates [L. ], household gods. 

Latet anguis in herb& [LJ, a snake 
lies hid in the grass. 

Latlne dictum [LJ, spoken in Latin. 

Laudari a viro laudato [LJ, to be 
praised by one who is himself praised. 

Laudator temporisacti [L.], one who 
praises time past. 

Laus Deo [L.], praise to God. 

L’avenir [FrJ, the future. 

Le beau monde [Fr.], the fashionable 
world. 

Le bon temps viendra [Fr.], the good 
time will come. 

L’ empire des lettres [Fr.], the republic 
of letters. 

Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle 

[Fr.], the game is not worth the candle; 
the object is not worth the trouble. 

Le pas [Fr. ], precedence in place or rank. 

Lea absens ont toujours tort [Fr.], 
the absent are always in the wrong. 

Les affaires font les homines [Fr.], 

business makes men. 

L6se-majeste [Fr.], high treason. 

Les extremes se touchent [Fr.], ex- 
tremes meet. 

Le tout ensemble [Fr.], all together; 
the whole considered as one. 

Lettre de cachet [Fr.], a sealed letter ; 
a royal warrant. 

Lettre de marque [Fr,], a letter of 
marque or liberty to a ship to make 
captures. 

Lex loci [L.], the law or custom of the 
place. 

Lex non scripta [L.], the common law ; 
unwritten law. 

Lex scripta [L.], statute law. 

Lex talionis [L.j, the law of retaliation. 

LeX terras [L.], the law of the land. 

L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose 

[Fr.], man proposes, and God disposes. 

Lib8rum arbitrium [L. ], free will. 

Licentia vatum [L.], the license of the 
poets; poetical license. 


Lingua Franca [Ital.], the mixed lan- 
guage spoken by Europeans in the East. 

LIs sub judice [L.], a case not yet 
decided. 

Lite pendente [L.], during the trial. 

Locum tenens [L.], one occupying the 
place of another for a time ; a deputy 
or substitute. 

Locus penitentiae [L.], place for 
repentance. 

LOCUS Standi [L.], ground to stand 
upon ; a right to interfere. 

Long'0 intervallo [L.], at a long interval 
or distance. 

Lucldus ordo [L.], a clear arrangement. 

Lusus nathra [L.], a sport or freak of 
nature. 

Ma Ch&re (fem.) [Fr.], my dear. 

Ma foi [Fr.j, upon my faith. 

Magna civitas magna solitudo [L.], 

a great city is a great solitude. 

Magna est veritas, et prsevalebit 

[L.], trutli is mighty, and it will prevail. 

Magna est vis consuetudinis [LJ, 

great is the force of habit. 

Magni nominis umbra [LJ, the 
shadow of a great name. 

Magnum bonum [LJ, a great good. 
Magnum est vectigal parsimonia 
[LJ, economy is itself a great income. 

Magnum opus [LJ, a great work. 

Maintien [Fr.], deportment ; carriage ; 
address. 

Maison de campagne [Fr.], a country 
seat ; a country house. 

Maitre d’hdtel [Fr.], a house-steward. 

Maladie du pays [Fr.], home-sickness. 

Mal4 fide [L .], with bad faith ; treacher- 
ously, 

Mai k propos [FrJ, ill-timed. 

Mai de dents [FrJ, toothache. 

Mai de mer [FrJ, sea-sickness. 

Mai de t6te [Fr .], headache. 

MalgrS nous [FrJ, in spite of us. 
Malheur ne vient jamais seul [FrJ, 
misfortunes never come singly. 

Mails avibus [LJ, with unlucky birds 
or omens. 

Mand&mus [LJ, we command ; a writ 
issued by the Court of King’s Bench. 

Manlbus pedibusque [LJ, with hands 
and feet ; with all one’s might. 



Manu 

MaiLU propria [L.], with one’s own 
hand. 

Materfamilias [L.], the mother of a 
family. 

Materiel [Fr.], material used in any 
design ; the baggage and munitions of 
an army. 

Mauvais godt [Fr.], bad taste. 

Mauvaise honte [Fr.], false modesty. 

Mauvais sujet [Fr.], a bad subject ; a 
worthless fellow. 

Medio tutiSBimua ibis [L.], in a middle 
course you will go safest. 

Me judice [L.], I being judge ; in my 
opinion. 

Melange [Fr.], a mixture. 

Mel6e [Fr.], a confused fight ; a scuffle. 

Memento mori [L.], remember death. 

Memorabilia [L.], things to be re- 
membered. 

Mens agitat molem [L.], mind moves 
matter. 

Mens sana In corpdre sano [L.], a 
sound mind in a sound body. 

Mens slbi consoia recti [L.], a mind 
conscious of rectitude. 

Mesalliance [Fr.], marriage with an 
inferior. 

Messieurs [Fr,], sirs ; gentlemen. 

Meum et tuum [L.], mine and thine. 

Mirabile dictu [L.j, wonderful to be 
told. 

Mirabile visu [L.], wonderful to be 
seen. 

MirabUla [L.] f wonders. 

Mise en scene [Fr.], the getting up for 
the stage ; the putting on the stage. 

Mittimus [L.], we send (a writ to 
commit an offender to prison). 

Modus [L.], manner ; mode. 

Modus operandi [L.], manner of 
operation. 

Mon ami ( fern . Amie) [Fr.], my friend. 

MOU Cher (mas.) [Fr.], my dear. 

Monsieur [Fr.], sir; Mr. ; a gentleman. 
Monumentum ©re perennius [L.], a 
monument more lasting than brass. 

Morceau [Fr.], a bit ; morsel ; fragment. 

More majSrum [L.], after the manner 
of our ancestors. 

More 8U0 [L.], in his own way. 

Mors omnibus communis [L.], death 
la common to all* 


Nolle 

MotU proprio [L.] f of his own accord. 

Multum in parvo [L.], much in little. 

Mutatis mutandis [L.], with the ne- 
cessary changes. 

Mutuus consensus [L.], mutual con- 
sent. 

Naissance [Fr.], birth. 

Nat&le solum [L.], natal soil. 

Necessitas non habet legem [L.], 

necessity has no law. 

Nec prece nec pretio [L.], neither by 
entreaty nor by bribe. 

N6e [Fr.], born ; family name. 

Ne fronti crede [L.], trust not to 
appearances. 

N6glig6 [Fr.], a morning dress. 

Nemine contradicente [L.], without 
opposition ; no one speaking in opposi- 
tion. (Contracted nem. con.) 

Nemine dissentiente [L.], no one dis- 
senting ; without a dissenting voice. 

Nemo me impune lacessit [L.], no 
one injures me with impunity. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus [L.], 
no man ever became a villain all at 
once. 

Ne plus Ultra [L.], nothing further; 
the utmost point. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam [L.], let not 
the shoemaker go beyond his last. 

Nihil ad rem [L.], nothing to the point. 

Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit [L.], 
he touched nothing without embellish- 
ing it. 

Nil admirari [L.],to wonder at nothing. 

Nil desperandum [L.], there is no 
reason for despair ; never despair. 

N’importe [Fr.], it matters not. 

Nisi Dominus frustra [L.], unless 
the Lord help, we labour in vain. 

Nisi prius [L.], unless previously (a 
name given to the sittings of juries in 
civil cases). 

Nitor in adversum [L. 3, I strive 
against opposition. 

Noblesse oblige [Fr.], rank imposes 
obligation. 

Nolens volens [L.], whether he will or 
not. 

Noli me tangfire [L.] f don't touch me. 

Nolle prosequi [L.], to be unwilling to 
prooeed. 
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Nolo episcop&ri [L.], I do not wish to 
be made a bishop. 

Nom de guerre [Fr.], a war name; a 
travelling title ; pseudonym. 

•Nom de plume [Fr.], an assumed or 
literary title (not a French phrase). 

Nonchalance [Fr.], coolness; indiffer- 
ence ; carelessness. 

Non compos mentis [L.], not of sound 
mind. 

Non constat [L.], it does not appear. 

Non libet [L.], it does not please me. 

Non mi ricordo [Ital.], I don’t re- 
member. 

Non multa sed multum [L.l, not 
many things but much. 

Non nobis sdlum [L.], not to ourselves 
alone. 

Non Obstante [L.], notwithstanding. 

Non omnia possumus omnes [l.], we 
cannot all do everything. 

Non omnis moriar [L.], I shall not 
wholly die. 

Non sequitur [L.], it docs not follow. 

Non sibi sed patriae [L.], not for him- 
self but for his country. 

Non sum qualis eram [L.], I am not 
what I was. 

Non tali auxilio [L.], not with such aid. 

Nosce teipsum [L.], know thyself. 

Nota bene [L.], mark well. 

Notre dame [Fr.], our lady; the Virgin. 

N'oubliez pas [Fr.], don’t forget. 

Nous avons change tout cela [Fr.], 
we have changed all that. 

Nous verrons [Fr.], we shall see. 

Nouveaux riches [Fr.], people who 
have newly gained wealth ; upstarts. 

NOVUS homo [L.], a new man, or one 
who has raised himself from obscurity. 

Nulla dies sine linek [L.], no day 
without a line ; no day without some- 
thing done. 

Nunc aut nunquam [L.], now or 
never. 

Nunquam non par&tus [L.], never 
unprepared ; always ready. 

Obiit [L.], he or she died. 

Obiter dictum [L.], a thing said by 
the way or in passing. 

Obsta principiis [L.], resist the first 
beginnings. 


Odi profanum vulgus [L.], I hate the 

vulgar crowd. 

Odium theologicum [L.], the hatred 

among theologians. 

CEuvres [Fr.], works. 

Omnia ad Dei gloriam [L.l, all things 
to the glory of God. 

Omnia vincit amor [L.], love conquers 
all things. 

Omnia vincit labor [L.], labour over- 
comes all things. 

On dit [Fr.], they say ; report ; a flying 
rumour. 

Onus probandi [L.], the burden of 

proving. 

Opersa pretium eat [L.], it is worth 

while. 

Optim&teB [L.], men of the first rank. 

Ora et labCra [L.], pray and work. 

Ora pro nobis [L.], pray for us. 

Orator fit, poeta naBcitur [L.], the 
orator is made, but the poet is born. 

Ore rotundo [L.l, with round full voice. 

Orlgo mall [L.], origin of the evil. 

0 ! si sic omnia [L.L oh if all things 
were so ; oh if he had always spoken 
or acted so. 

0 temporal 0 mores! [LJ, oh the 
times ! oh the manners ! 

Otium cum dignitate [L.], ease with 
dignity ; dignified leisure. 

Oul-dire [Fr.], hearsay. 

Ouvrage [Fr.], work. 

Pace [L.1, by leave of; not to give 
offence to. 

Pace tufi. CL.], with your consent. 

Pacta conventa [L.], the conditions 
agreed on. 

Padrfine [Ital.], a master ; a landlord ; 
ruler. 

Pallida mors [L.], pale death. 

Palmam qui meruit ferat [L.3, let 
him who has won it bear the palm. 

Par exemple [Fr.], for example. 

Par excellence [Fr.], by way of emi- 
nence. 

Pari passu [L.l, with equal pace ; step 
for step ; side by side. 

Par nobile fratrum [L.3, a noble pair 
of brothers ; two just alike. 

Parole d’bonneur [Fr.], word of 
honour. 



Pars 

Pars pro toto [LJ, part for the whole. 

Partlceps criminis [L.], an accomplice 
in a crime. 

PartOUt [Fr.], everywhere. 

Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridi- 
CUlUS mus [L.], the mountains are in 
labour, a ridiculous mouse is brought 
forth ; much ado about nothing. 
Parva componfire magnis [L.], to 
compare small things with great. 

Pas [Fr.], a step ; action ; precedence. 

Passim [L.J, everywhere. 

Patd de foiegTas [Fr.], goose-liver pie. 

Paterfamilias [L.], the father of a 
family. 

Pater noster [L.], our father— hence, 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Pater patrlse [L.], father of his country. 

Patres conscripti [L. ], conscript 
fathers ; the Roman senators. 

Pax vobiscum [L.], peace be with you. 

Pecc&Vi [L], I have sinned. 

Pendente 11 te [L.], pending the suit. 

Penetralia [L.], secret recesses. 

Pensde [Fr.], a thought. 

Per annum [L. ], by the year; annually. 

Per angusta ad augusta [L.], through 
hard things to great things. 

Per aspera ad astra [L.], through 
suffering to renown. 

Per capita [L.], by the head ; each. 

Per centum [L.], by the hundred. 

Per contra [L.], on the contrary ; con- 
trariwise. 

Per diem [L.], by the day. 

Per fas et nefas [L.], through right 
and wrong. 

Per gradus [L.], by steps ; step by step. 

Per mare per terras [L.], by sea and 
land. 

Per saltum [L.], by leap or jump ; all 
at once. 

Per 86 [L.], considered by itself. 

Per Viam [L.], by the way (of). 

Personnel [Fr.], the persons employed 
in any service, as distinguished from 
the maUriel. 

Petit [Fr.], small. 

Petltio principii [L.], a begging of 
the question. 

Petit-maitre [Fr.], a fop. 

PeU &■ peu [Fr.], little by little. 

Pinxit [L.], he (or she) painted it. 
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Pis aller (au) [Fr.], at the last or worst 
shift. 

Pleno Jure [L.], with full authority. 
Poeta nascitur, non fit [L.], the poet 
is born, not made. < 

Point d’appui [Fr.], point of support ; 

. P^p. 

Pons asinorum [L.], bridge of asses ; 
the 5th proposition of the 1st book 
of Euclid. 

Populus vult decipi [L.], the people 
like to be deceived. 

Posse comitatus [L.], the power of tho 
county. 

Poste restante [Fr.], to remain until 
called for (applied to letters in a post- 
office). 

Post meridiem [L.], afternoon. 

Post mortem [L.], after death. 

Post obltum [L.], after death. 

Pour faire rire [Fr.], to excite laughter. 
Pour faire visits [Fr.], to pay a visit. 
Pour passer le temps [Fr.], to pass 
away the time. 

Pour prendre congd [Fr.], to say 
good-bye. 

Prsemonltus, prsemunltus [L.], fore- 
warned, forearmed. 

Prescriptum [L.], a thing prescribed. 
Preux chevalier [Fr.], a brave knight.! 
Primfi facie [L.], on the first view. 
Primo [L.], in the first place. 

Primum mobile [L.], the mainspring; 

the source of motion. 

Primus inter pares [L.], chief among 
equals. 

Principia, non homines [L.], prin- 
ciples, not men. 

Pro aris et focis [L.], for our altars 
and hearths. 

Probfitum est [L.], it is proved. 

Pro bono publico [L.], for the public 
good. 

Proems verbal [Fr.], a written statement. 
Pro et contra [L.], for and against. 
Profdnum vulgus [L.], the profane 
vulgar. 

Pro forma [L.], for the sake of form. 
Pro hac vice [L.], for this occasion. 
Proh pudor [L.], oh, for shame 1 
Propaganda fide [L.], for extending 
the faith. 

Pro patria [L.], for our country. 
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Pro ratd. [L.], In proportion. 

Pro rege, lege, et grege [L.l, for the 
king, the law, and the people. 

Pro re natfi. [L.], for a special emer- 
gency ; according to the circumstances. 

Pro tanto [L.], for so much. 

Prot6g6 (Jem. Prot6g£e) [Fr.], one pro- 
tected or patronized by anothor. 

Pro tempdre [L.J, for the time being. 
(Contracted pro tem.) 

Prudens futfiri [L.], thoughtful of the 
future. 

Pugnis et calcibus [L.], with fists and 
heels ; with all one's might. 

Punctum saliens [L.], a salient or 
prominent point. 

Quaere [L.l, query ; inquiry. 

Quaerltur [L.], the question arisos. 

Qualia ab incepto [L.], the same as 
from the beginning. 

Qualis rex, talis grex [L.], like king, 
like people. 

Qualis vita, finis ita [L.], as is life, 
so is its end. 

Quanti est sap£re [L.l, how desirable 
is knowledge 1 

Quantum. [L.], the quantity or amount. 

Quantum libet [L.J, as much as you 
please. 

Quantum meruit [L.], as much as ho 
deserved. 

Quantum mut&tus ab illo [L.J, how 
changed from what he once was ! 

Quantum sufflcit [L.], a sufficient 
quantity. 

Quasi [L.], as if ; in a manner. 

Quelque Chose [Fr.j, a trifle; some- 
thing. 

Quid nunc ? [L.], what now ? 

Qui docet discit [L.], he who teaches 
learns. 

Quid pro quo [L.1, an equivalent; tit 
for tat. 

Quid rides ? [L.J, why do you laugh ? 

Quid times ? [L.l, what do you fear? 

Qui rn’aime, aime mon chien [Fr.l, 
love me, love my dog. 

Qui nimlum probat nihil probat 
[L.1, he who proves too much proves 
nothing. 

Qui tacet consentit CL.], he who is 
silent consents ; silence gives consent. 


Qui vlve? [Fr.l, who goes there? qui 
Vive, the alert. 

Quoad hoc [L.l, to this extent. 

Quo animo [L.1, with what mind or 
intention. 

Quocunque modo [L.], in whatever 

manner. 

Quocunque nomine [L.l, under what- 
ever name. 

Quod avertat Deus [L.], may God 

avert this. 

Quod erat demonstrandum [L.], 
which was to be demonstrated or 
proved. 

Quod erat faciendum [L.], which was 
to be done. 

Quod hoc sibi vult ? [L.J, what does 
this mean ? 

Quod vide [L.l, which see. 

QUO jure ? [L.l, by what right ? 

Quo modo ? [L.], in what manner? 

how? 

Quondam [L.], formerly, former. 

Quorum pars magna fui [L.l, of 
which I was an important part. 

Quos Deus vult perdfire, prius de- 
mentat [L.J, those whom God wishes 
to destroy, he first makes mad. 

Raison d’6tat [Fr.], a reason of state. 

Raison d’etre [Fr.], the reason for a 
thing’s existence. 

Rara avis [L.], a rare bird ; a prodigy. 

R6chauff6 [Fr.], warmed again, as food ; 
hence insipid ; stale. 

Recherch6 [Fr.l, sought out with care ; 
exquisite ; rare. 

Reddlet lucerne [L.], it smells of the 
lamp ; it is a laboured production. 

Reductio ad absurdum [L.], a redu- 
cing to an absurdity. 

Regium donum [L.l, a royal gift. 

Re infects [L.l, the business being un- 
finished. 

Rem acu tetigisti [L.l, you have 
touched the matter with a needle (that 
is, exactly). 

Remis velisque [L.], with oars and 
sails ; using every means. 

Renaissance [Fr.l, revival, as of art or 
letters. 

Rentes [Fr.], funds bearing interest; 
stocks. 
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Requiescat in pace [L.], may he rest 
in peace. 

Res angustffl domi [L.], narrow cir- 
cumstances at home ; poverty. 

Res gestse [L.], deeds done ; exploits ; 
business performed. 

Re* judicata [L.], a case or suit already 
settled. 

Respice flnem [L.], look to the end. 

Respublica [L.], the commonwealth. 

R6sum6 [Pr.], an abstract or sum- 
mary. 

Resurgam [L.], I shall rise again. 

Revenons A nos moutons [Fr.], let us 
return to our sheep ; let us return to 
our subject. 

Ridere in stomacho [L.], to laugh 
secretly ; to laugh In one’s sleeve. 

Rien n’est beau que levrai [Fr.], 
nothing is beautiful but truth. 

Rira bien, qui rira le dernier [Pr.], 
he laughs well who laughs last. 

Robe de chambre [Fr.], a morning 
gown or dressing-gown. 

Ruat ccelum [L.], let the heavens fall. 

Ruit mole SU& [L.], it faUs to ruin by 
its own weight. 

Ruse de guerre [Fr.3, a stratagem of 
war. 

Bus in urbe [L.], the country in the 
town. 

Sal Atticum [L.], Attic salt ; wit. 

Sanctum sanctorum [L.], holy of 
holies. 

Sangfroid [Fr.], cold blood ; coolness. 

Sans c6r6monie [Fr.], without cere- 
mony. 

Sans doute [Fr.3, without doubt. 

Bans peur et sans reproche [Fr.], 
without fear or reproach ; fearless and 
pure. 

Sans rime et sans raison [Fr.], with- 
out rhyme or reason. 

Sans souci [Fr.], without care. 

Sartor resartus [L.], the tailor 
mended. 

Sat dto, si sat bene [L.], soon enough 
(done), if well enough (done). 

Sati8 verborum [L.], enough of words. 

Sauve qui peut [Fr.], save himself who 
can. 

Savant [Fr.], a learned man. 


Savoir faire [Fr.], ability ; the know- 
ing how to act ; skill ; tact. 

Savoir vivre [Fr.], good breeding ; 
refined manners. 

Secundum artem [L.], according to 
rule; scientifically. 

Secundum nattlram [L.], according to 
nature. 

Secundum ordlnem [L.], in order. 

Semper idem [L.3, always the same. 

Semper par&tus [L.], always ready. 

Sen&tus consult urn [L.], a decree of 
the Senate. 

Seriatim [L.], in a series. 

Servare modum [L.], to keep within 
bounds. 

Sic itur ad astra [L.], such is the way 
to the stars (to immortality). 

Sic passim [L. ], so everywhere. 

Sic transit gloria mundi [L.], so 
passes the glory of the world. 

Sicut ante [L.], as before. 

Similia similibus curantur [L.], like 
things are cured by like. 

Si monumentum quseris, circum- 
spice [L.], if you wish to see liis monu- 
ment, look around you. 

Simplex munditiis [JL.3, of simple ele- 
gance. 

Sine cur A [L.], without care or charge. 

Sine die [L.], without a day appointed. 

Sine dubio [L.J, without doubt. 

Sine mora [L.3, without delay. 

Sine qua non [L.3, an indispensable 
condition. 

Slste, viator [L. ], stop, traveller. 

Si vis pacem, para bellumiL.], if you 
wish for peace, prepare for war. 

Soi-disant [Fr.], self-called. 

Sola nobilitas virtus [L.], virtue is 
the only nobility. 

Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
lant [L.], they make a wilderness, and 
call it peace. 

Souffier le chaud et le froid [Fr.], to 
blow hot and cold. 

Sp6ro meliora [L.3, I hope for better 
things. 

Spirltuel [Fr.], intellectual ; intelligent ; 
witty. 

Spolia oplma [L.], the richest booty. 
Stat magni nominls umbra [L.], he 
stands the shadow of a mighty name* 
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Status quo [LJ, the state In which. 

fitet [L.], let it stand. 

Sua ouique voluptas [L.], every man 
has his own pleasures. 

Su& sponte [LJ, of one’s own accord. 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re [LJ, 
gentle in manner, but resolute in deed. 

Sub judice [L. j, under consideration. 

Sub poend. [L.], under a penalty 

Sub rosd [L.], under the rose ; privately. 

Sub Bilentio [L.], in silence. 

Suggestio falsi [L.], suggestion of 
falsehood. 

Sui generis CL.], of its own kind. 

Summum bonum IL.], the chief good. 

Suppressio veri [LJ, suppression of 
the truth. 

Suum CUlque [LJ, let each have his 
own. 

Suus CUlque mos [LJ, every one has 
his particular habit. 

Tableau vlvant [FrJ, a living picture ; 
the representation of some scene by 
groups of persons. 

Table d’hote [FrJ, a common table for 
guests. 

Tabula rasa [LJ, a smooth or blank 
tablet. 

Tant mieux [FrJ, so much the better. 

Tant piB [Fr so much the worse. 

Tapis [FrJ, the carpet. 

Te Deum [LJ, a hymn of thanksgiving. 

Temp6ramutantur,nos etmutamur 
in illiB [LJ, the times are changed and 
we with them. 

Tempus edax rerum [LJ, time the 
devourer of all things. 

Tempus fugit [LJ, time flies. 

Tempus omnia revSlat [LJ, time re* 
veals all things. 

Tenax propositi [LJ, tenacious of his 
purpose. 

Tenez [FrJ, take it ; hold. 

Terminus ad quern [LJ, the term or 
limit to which. 

Terminus a quo [LJ, the term or limit 
from which. 

Terra firma [LJ, solid earth; a safe 
footing. 

Terra incognita [LJ, an unknown 
country. 

Terra, marique [LJ, by land and sea. 


Tertium quid [LJ, a third something ; 

a nondescript. 

T6te-cL-t6te [FrJ, face to face ; a pri- 
vate conversation. 

Toga virllis [LJ, the gown of manhood. 
To kalon [GkJ, the beautiful ; the chief 

good. 

Tot homines quot sententi® [LJ, as 

many opinions as men. 

Totidem verbis [LJ, in just so many 

words. 

Toties quoties [LJ, as often as. 

Toto ccelo [LJ, by the whole heavens; 

diametrically opposite. 

Tout-d-fait [FrJ, wholly; entirely. 
Tout-d-l’heure [FrJ, instantly. 

Tout au contraire [FrJ, quite the 

contrary. 

Tout de suite [FrJ, immediately. 

Tout ensemble [FrJ, the whole taken 

together. 

Troja fuit [LJ, Troy was ; Troy is no 
more. 

Tu quoque [LJ, thou also ; you too. 

Ubi supra [LJ, where above mentioned. 
Ultima ratio regum [LJ, the last 
argument of kings ; war. 

Ultima Thule [LJ, the utmost bound- 
ary or limit. 

Ultimatum [LJ, the final conditions. 
Ultimus Romanorum [LJ, the last of 

the Romans. 

Ultra licitum [LJ, beyond what is 
allowable. 

Una voce [LJ, with one voice; unani- 
mously. 

Un fait accompli [FrJ, an accom- 
plished fact. 

Uno animo [LJ, with one mind. 

Usque ad aras [LJ, to the very altars ; 

to the last extremity. 

Usque ad nauseam [LJ, to the point 
of causing disgust. 

Usus loquendl [LJ, usage in speaking. 
Utile dulci [LJ, the useful with the 

pleasant. 

Ut infra [LJ, as below. 

Ut supra [LJ, as above. 

Vade in pace [LJ, go in peace. 

Vade xnecum [L.j, go with me ; a con- 
stant companion ; a guide. 



v» 

V» Vlctifl [L.J, woe to the vanquished. 

Val© [LJ, farewell. 

Valet de chambre [Fr.], an attendant; 
a footman. 

Varlse lectiones [L.l, various readings. 

Variorum notae [L.], the notes of 
various authors. 

Vel prece vel pretio [L.l, for either 
love or money. 

V8ni, vldi, Vlci [L.l, I came, I saw, I 
conquered. 

VentiB secundls [L.], with prosperous 
winds. 

Verbatim et literatim [L.], word for 
word, and letter for letter. 

Verbum sat sapienti [L.l, a word is 
enough for a wise man. 

Veritas prssvalebit [L.l, truth will 
prevail. 

Veritas vincit [L.], truth conquers. 

Ver non semper viret [L.l, spring does 
not always flourish; itis notalwaysMay. 

Versus [L.l, against ; toward.(Contracted 

v.) 

Vestigia [L.l, tracks ; vestiges. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum [L.l, no 
returning footsteps ; no back-going. 

Vexata qusestio [L.], a disputed ques- 
tion. 

Via [L.l, by the way of. 

Via media [L.l, a middle course. 

Vice [L.l, in the place of. 

Vice versa [L.l, the terms being ex- 
changed. 

Videlicet [L.l, to wit; namely ; viz. 

Video meliora probOque, deteriora 
sequor [L.l, I see and approve of the 
better things, I follow the worse. 

VidStur [L.l, it appears. 

Vide Ut supra [L.], see above. 

Vi et armis [L. 1, by force and arms ; by 
main force. 

Vigilate et orate [L.l, watch and pray. 

Vincit qui patitur [L.l, he who en- 
dures conquers. 

Vincit qui 8e vincit [L.l, he conquers 
who overcomes himself. 

Vires acquirit eundo [L.l, as it goes 
it acquires strength. 

Virtus in arduis [L.l, virtue or cour- 
age in difflcuities. 


Zonam 

Virtus semper viridis [L.l, virtue w 
always flourishing. 

Virtus sola nobilitat [L.l, virtue 
alone ennobles. 

VirtUte et fide [L.l, by or with virtue 
and faith. 

Virtute et labSre [L.l, by virtue and 
labour. 

Virtute Officii [L. ], by virtue of one’s 
office. 

VirtutisamQre [L.l, from love of virtue. 

Vis-^-Vls [Fr.], opposite, facing. 

Vis inertiae [L.l, the power of inertia ; 
resistance. 

Vis medicatrix natttrae [L.l, the 
healing power of nature. 

Vita brevis, ars longa [L.l, life is 
short, art is long. 

Vitae via virtus [L.l, virtue is the way 
of life. 

Vitam impendSre vero [L.l, to stake 
one’s life for tho truth. 

VTvat [Fr.], a shout of “ Long live.” 

Vivat reglna [L.l, long live the queen ! 

Vivat rex [L.1, long live the king ! 

Viv& voce [L.], by the living voico ; by 
oral testimtny. 

Vive l’empereur [Fr.], long live the 
emperor. 

Vive le roi [Fr.], long live the king ! 

Vivit post funfira virtus [L.l, virtue 
survives the grave. 

VoiI& [Fr.], behold ; there is ; there are. 

Voil& tout [Fr.], that’s all. 

Voil& une autre chose rFr.l, that is 
quite a different matter. 

Vox et praeterea nihil [L.], a voice 
and nothing more ; sound without 
sense. 

Vox faucibus haesit [L.i, the voice 
(or words) stuck in the throat. 

Vox populi, vox Dei [L.], the voice of 
the people is the voice of God. 

VulgO [L.], commonly. 

Vulnus immedicabile [L. ], an irre- 
parable injury. 

Vultus est index animi [L.l, the 

countenance is the index of the mind. 

Zonam perdidit [L.], he has lost his 

purse. 
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